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BOOK    V.     (Continued.) 

CHAPTER    HL 
8ARAC£NS  IN  ITALY. 

The  Carlovingian  Empire  expired  with  Louis  the 
Pious.  It  separated,  not  so  much  into  three  kingdoms, 
as  into  three  nations.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  governed  each  by  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
and  for  a  short  time  reunited  under  the  sceptre  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  began  to  diverge  more  widely  in  their 
social  institutions,  in  their  form  of  government,  in  the 
manners  and  chaiTicter  of  the  people. 

The  imperial  title  was,  in  general,  assumed  by  that 
one  of  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Louis  the  Pious  Lotbair 
who  was  master  of  Italy.  First  Lothair,  and  *°^i*^- 
then  his  son,  Louis  II.,  was  Emperor,  King  of  Italy, 
and  Sovereign  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  right  to  ratify, 
if  not  the  election,  the  consecration  of  the  Pope,  was 
among  the  imperial  privileges  asserted  with  the  greatest 
rigor  and  determination.^  At  the  close  of  the  unevent- 
ful pontificate  of  Gregory  IV.,  —  uneventful  as  far  ap 
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the  afiairs  of  Rome,  not  uneventful  to  those  who  could 
discern  the  slow  but  steady  advancement  of  hierarchical 
pretensions  ^  —  the  Emperor  Lothair  heard  with  indig- 
Pope  seiginB.  uatiou  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
j»u.W4.  j^j  elected  Sergius  II.,  a  Roman  of  noble 
birth,  and  from  his  youth  trained  in  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties ;  and  that  Sergius,  contrary  to  the  solemn  treaty, 
had  been  at  once  consecrated,  without  awaiting  his 
good  pleasure.^  The  Romans  had  expelled  John,  a 
deacon,  chosen  by  some  of  the  low  and  rustic  people.^ 
The  haughty  nobles  had  insisted  on  the  condemnation 
of  the  audacious  usurper.  Sergius  interposed  to  save 
his  life.  Again,  we  see  the  commonalty  and  the  nobles 
in  fierce  strife ;  but  the  nobles,  grown  haughty,  are  less 
humbly  imperialist.  Lothair  despatched  immediately 
liis  son  Louis  with  an  army,  and  accompanied  by  Drogo 
Bishop  of  Metz,  to  punish,  perhaps  to  degrade,  the  pre- 
sumptuous prelate.  The  Franks,  whose  natural  ferocity 
had  not  been  abated  by  years  of  civil  war,  as  if  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  committed  frightful 
ravages.  From  the  borders  of  the  Roman  territory  to 
Bologna  they  advanced,  wasting  as  they  went,  towards 
Rome.  But  Pope  Sergius  knew  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and  put  forth  all  his  religious  grandeur  to  con- 
trol the  mind  of  the  young  invader.  A  fortunate  tem- 
pest had  already  shaken  the  minds  of  the  Franks :  some 
of  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz  had  been  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  still  the  army  advanced  with 
menacing  haste.^ 

1  See  the  Tamons  letter  of  Gregory  lY.  ad  Episoopos,  written,  it  should 
seem,  under  the  influence  of  the  Abbot  Wala.    See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  540. 

*  Anastasius,  Vit.  Sergii ;  Annal.  Bertin.  ad  an.  844. 

*  "  Impcrito  et  agresti  populo.'*  —  VlL  Serg. 

*  **Hoc  videntes  horribile  slgnuin  nimia  omnes  timore  Franci  oorrepti 


Chap.  IH.  POPE  SEBGIUS  IL  17 

Nine  miles  from  the  city  Loois  waa  met  bjr  the  civil 
authorities,  with.bamsers  flying  and  IqucI  acclamations, 
the  military  schools^  or  bands,  and  the  people  under 
their  various  standards,  chanting  hymns  and  songs  of 
welcome.  As  he  came  nearer,  the  sacred  crosses,  which 
were  usually  reserved  to  grace  the  entrance  Lonii,  wn 
of  the  iijmpernr  mto  the  city,  were  seen  ad-  in  Kome. 
%^ncing  towards  him.  Louis  was  seized  with  pious  fear 
and  joy  at  the«te  unexpected  honors.  On  the  steps  up 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he  was  met  and  embraced 
by  the  Pope.  They  proceeded,  Louis  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  JPope,  to  the  silver-plated  doors  of  the  church, 
which,  however,  were  jealously  closed.  Then  the  Pope, 
by  the  suggestion,  it  was  said,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ad- 
dressed the  king,  — "  Comest  thou  with  a  pure  heart 
and  mind  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  repubhc,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  and  of  this  Church  ?  If  so,  I  will  com- 
mand tliat  the  gates  be  opened ;  if  otherwise,  never, 
with  my  consent,  shalt  thou  enter  therein."  The  king 
protested  that  he  came  with  no  hostile  or  evil  intent. 
At  the  tfluch  of  the  prelate  the  doors  flew  open,  the 
whole  clei'gy  burst  out  in  the  accordant  chant,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
Frank  army,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  city,  the  gates  of  which  were  strongly  jnoe  i& 
guardc'd  by  the  militia  of  Rome.  A  few  days  after 
Louis  w»%  anointed  King  of  Lombardy.  The  Franks 
insist<^  on  the  Pope  and  the  patricians  of  Rome  swear- 
ing fealty  to  the  king.  They  resolutely  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  allegiance  but  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  degraded  archbishops,  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Barthol- 

Bvni.    Bed  naUateooB  mente  ferociUtcm  deponenteSi  atrocl  volontate  ad 
nrbem  Ttlodter  properabant.*' — Vit  Sergii. 
voum.  2 
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omew  of  Nai<)Onne,  pmyed  to  be  restored  to  their  sees 
and  their  honors ;  but  Drogo  of  Metz,  the  brother  and 
faithful  adherent  of  Louis  the  Pious,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Frankish  army.  The  Pope  would  grant  them  the 
humiliating  permission  to  communicate,  but  to  commu- 
nicate only  with  the  common  people.  Drogo,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  son  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
was  appointed  with  the  tiillest  powers  Vicar  of  the 
Pope  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Sergius  died  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years.  An 
Jan  27  847.  ^i^^oreseen  necessity  enforced  the  immediate 
^^  ^^'  election  of  his  successor,  Leo  I V.^  The  im- 
pulse of  Mohammedan  invasion  against  the  still  narrow- 
ing boundaries  of  Christendom  had  by  no  means  ceased. 
The  Saracen  fleets  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Sancen  inm-  Sicily,  witli  the  cxceptiou  of  Syracuse,  which 
■***"''  made  a  gallant  defence  for  some  years,  was 

in  their  hands.*  They  had  conquered  Calabria,  were 
rapidly  advancing  northwards,  and  subduing  the  parts 
of  the  province  which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  By- 
zantine Empire.^  Rome  herself  beheld  the  Moslemin 
at  her  gates ;  the  suburban  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  plundered;  the  capital  of  Christendom 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Mohammedan  city.^    The 

»  Vit.  Sergii. 

*  It  is  observed  that  nnder  Leo  IV.  the  form  of  address  of  the  papal  let- 
ters is  changed.  With  two  exceptions,  the  name  of  the  person  addressed 
is  placed  after  that  of  the  Pope:  the  title  Dominos  is  dropped.  —  Garaier, 
in  Not  ad  Lib.  PontiiT.    Planck,  iii.  p.  29. 

*  The  progress  of  the  Saracens  was  aided  by  the  fends  among  the  Lom> 
bard  dukes.  The  princes  of  Spoleto  and  Bencvento  and  Naples  had  been 
at  continual  war  with  each  other.    For  details,  see  Anonym.  Salernit. 

*  Famin  (Histoire  des  Invasions  des  Sarrasins  en  Italie)  describes  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  first  invasions  of  Italy,  c.  iv.  —  Annal.  Met.  An- 
Val.  Bertin.  sub  ann.  846.    Baronius  sab  ann. 

»  Famm,  p.  199 
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Moslemin  retired  on  the  advance  of  an  armj  of  Franks, 
according  to  some  authorities,  under  the  command  of 
King  Louis  himself;  but  thej  retreated  onlj  to  inflict 
a  shameful  defeat  on  the  Christians,  and  then  sate  down 
to  besiege  Gaeta.  The  great  riclies  of  the  monasteiy 
of  Monte  Casino  escaped  only  by  an  opportune  rising 
€f  the  river  Garigliano,  attributed  by  the  grateful  Monks 
to  a  miracle.^ 

But  these  terrible  strangers  might  at  any  time  return 
to  invest  the  city  of  St.  Peter.  Whether  to  avert  the 
danger  by  his  prayers,  to  summon  the  Frank  Protectot 
with  more  commanding  voice,  or  to  strengthen  the  city 
by  his  administration,  a  Pope  appeared  instantly  neces- 
sary to  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome.*  With 
the  utmost  haste,  but  with  reservation  of  the  imperial 
rights,  infringed  only  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  Leo  IV.  was  elected,  consecrated,  Jan.  847. 
and  assumed  the  Unctions  of  Pope.  The  Romans  were 
released  from  their  immediate  terrors  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  a  tempest  ofi*  Gaeta.  Another 
legend  ascribed  this  disaster  to  the  insulted  and  plun- 
dered apostles.^ 

Leo's  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  Aiture  security 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter.     He  caiv 


1  The  abbey,  however,  had  already  been  plimdeied  by  Sicenalf,  Duke 
of  Benrvento,  on  pretence  of  employing  its  wealth  in  the  ware  against  the 
Banuens.  The  whole  account  is  minute  and  curious.  Anonym.  Salem. 
•pud  Huratori,  Script  Ital.,  p.  S66.  According  to  Famin,  it  was  taken  and 
plundered,  a.d.  844;  yet  he  quotes  the  statement  of  Baronius,  which  im- 
pliee  that  it  was  first  threatened  by  the  Saracens  in  846.  —  Baronius  sub 
■no. 

*  "  Hoc  timore  et  fhturo  casu  perterriti,  eum  sine  permissione  principis 
eonsecraTerant:  fidem  quoque  ijiius,  sive  honorem,  post  Deum  per  omnia 
et  in  omnibus  consenrantes." — Anastas.  in  Vit  Leon.  FV. 

*  Baronius  mioc 
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ned  out  the  design,  before  entertained  by  Leo  III.,  of 
forming  a  new  suburb,  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  might  at 
once  protect  the  most  hallowed  edifice  of  Cluistendom, 
and  receive  the  fugitives  who  might  be  driven  firom  the 
city  by  hostile  incursions,  perhaps  by  civil  insurrections. 
This  part  of  Rome  perpetuated  the  name  of  the  Pope, 
as  the  Leonine  city. 

The  eight  years  of  Leo's  papacy  ^  were  cliiefly  occu- 
pied in  strengthening,  in  restoring  the  plundered  and 
desecrated  churches  of  the  two  apostles,  and  adorning 
Rome.  The  succession  to  Leo  IV.  was  contested  be- 
sept  tween  Benedict  III.,  who  commanded  the  suf- 

A.D.  866.  frages  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  Anastar 
sius,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  faction,  seized  the 
Lateran,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
awaited  the  confirmation  of  his  violent  usurpation  by 
tlie  Imperial  Legates,  whose  influence  he  thought  that 
he  had  secured.  But  these  Commissioners,  after  strict 
investigation,  decided  in  favor  of  Benedict.  Anastasius 
septSB.  was  expelled  with  disgrace  firom  the  Lateran, 
his  rival  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor's 
representatives.  Anastasius,  with  unwonted  mercy,  was 
only  degraded  to  lay  communion. 

The  Pontificate  of  Benedict  III.  is  memorable  chiefly 
for  the  commencement  of  the  long  strife  between  Ignar 
tins  and  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constantinople.  This 
strife  ended  in  the  permanent  schism  between  the  East- 
em  and  Western  Churches. 

1  Leo  died  a.d.  855,  July  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NICOLAS  L     IGNATIUS  AND  PHOTIUS. 

KicoLAB  I.,  the  successor  of  Benedict,  was  chosen 
rather  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Louis  and  ^  - 
his  nobles  than  that  of  the  clergy.*  He  has  *"^'  ^' 
been  thought  worthy  to  share  the  appellation  of  the 
Great  with  Leo  L,  with  Gregory  I.,  with  Hildebrand, 
and  with  Linocent  III.  At  least  three  great  events 
signalized  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I.,  —  the  strife  of 
Photius  with  Ignatius  for  the  arcliiepiscopal  throne  of 
Constantinople ;  the  prohibition  of  the  divorce  of  King 
Lothair  firom  his  Queen  Theutberga ;  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  great  prelates  on  the  Rhine,  the  successfiil 
assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy  even  over  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  the  first  two  of  these  mo- 
mentous questions,  the  contest  about  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  of  Lothair,  King  of  Lorraine,  with 
his  wife  Theutberga,  Nicolas  took  his  stand  on  the  great 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  mor- 
als. These  were  no  questions  of  abstruse  and  subtle 
theology  nor  the  assertion  of  dubious  rights.  In  both 
cases  the  Pope  was  the  protector  of  the  feeble  and  the 
oppressed,  tlie  victims  of  calumny  and  of  cruelty.  The 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  unjustly  deposed,  persecuted, 
exiled,  treated  with  the  worst  inhumanity,  implored  the 

1  Prudent.  Treoens.  apod  Pertz,  i.  142.    Tit  Nioolai  L 
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judgment  of  the  head  of  Western  Christendom.  A 
queen,  not  only  deserted  by  a  weak  and  cruel  husband, 
but  wickedly  and  falsely  criminated  by  a  council  of 
bishops,  obtained  a  hearing  at  the  Court  of  Rome :  her 
innocence  was  vindicated,  her  accusers  punished,  the 
king  himself  compelled  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of 
justice,  made  more  venerable  by  religion.  If  in  both 
cases  the  language  of  Nicolas  was  haughty  and  impeii- 
ous,  it  was  justified  to  the  ears  of  men  by  the  goodness 
of  his  cause.  The  lofty  supremacy  which  he  asserted 
over  the  see  of  Byzantium  awoke  no  jealousy,  being 
exerted  in  behalf  of  a  blameless  and  injured  prelate.  I£ 
he  treated  the  royal  dignity  of  France  with  contempt, 
it  had  already  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind ;  if  he  annulled  by  his  own  authority  the  decree  of 
a  national  council,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  Gaul,  that  council  had  already  been  con- 
demned by  all  who  had  natural  sympathies  with  justice 
and  with  innocence.  Yet,  though  in  both  cases  Nico- 
las displayed  equal  ability  and  resolution  in  the  cause 
of  right,  the  event  of  the  two  affairs  was  very  different. 
The  dispute  concerning  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople ended  in  the  estrangement,  the  alienation,  the 
final  schism  between  the  East  and  West.  It  was  the 
last  time  that  the  Pope  was  permitted  authoritatively  to 
interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  East.  The 
excommunication  of  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  Church 
was  the  final  act  of  separation.  In  the  West  Nicolas 
established  a  precedent  for  control  even  over  the  private 
morals  of  princes.  The  vices  of  kings,  especially  those 
of  France,  became  the  stronghold  of  papal  influence: 
injured  queens  and  subjects  knew  to  what  quarter  they 
might  recur  for  justice  or  for  revenge.     And  on  this 
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occasion  the  Pope  brought  not  only  the  impotent  king, 
bnt  the  powerfiil  dergj  of  Lorraine,  beneath  bis  feet. 
The  great  Bishops  of  Cologne  and  of  Treves  were  re- 
duced to  abject  humiliation. 

The  ccmtention  for  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
was,  strictly  speaJdng,  no  religious  controversy,  —  it 
was  the  result  of  political  intrigue  and  personal  animos- 
ity. Ignatius,  who  became  the  Patriarch,  was  of  impe- 
rial descent.  In  the  revolution  which  dethroned  his 
&ther,  Michael  Rhangabe,  he  had  taken  refuge,  under 
the  cowl  of  a  monk,  from  the  jealousy  of  Leo  the  Ar- 
menian. The  monasteries  in  the  islands  of  Platos,  Hy- 
athos,  and  Terebinthus,  were  peopled  by  the  devout 
followers  of  Ignatius.  They  were  the  refiige  of  all  who 
were  persecuted  for  the  worship  of  images ;  and  to  Ig- 
natius, during  that  reign,  the  monkish  and  anti-Icono- 
clastic party  looked  up  as  a  protector  and  a  model  of 
the  austerest  virtue.^  From  these  peaceful  solitudes 
he  had  been  summoned  by  the  Empress  Theodora,  the 
mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  the 
Drunkard,  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
His  devout  zeal  led  him  to  rebuke  the  Csesar  Bardas 
for  his  incestuous  life.  Bardas  had  divorced  his  own 
wife,  and  hved  publicly  with  his  son's  widow.  Ignatius 
openly  repelled  him  from  the  communion.  So  long  as 
the  Empress  Theodora,  tlie  sister  of  Bardas,  protected 
the  Patriarch,  the  Csesar  had  no  hope  of  vengeance ; 
his  ambition  as  well  as  his  vindictiveness  urged  him  to 
involve  them  both  in  common  ruin.  He  persuaded  the 
young  Emperor  no  longer  to  endure  the  disgrace  of 
fiemale  rule ;  and^  in  order  to  secure  th^  fiill  exercise  of 

>  It  miist  be  remembered  that  our  chief  authority  10  Nicetas,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Ignaduft,  as  fenreot  an  admirer  as  any  adoring  hagiologist. 
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authority,  counselled  him  to  remove  not  only  his  impe- 
rious mother,  and  even  his  sisters,  from  the  Court,  but 
to  seclude  them  altogether  from  the  world.  The  Pa- 
triarch was  Commanded  to  dedicate  these  unwilling 
votaries  to  a  religious  life.  Ignatius  appealed  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  which  allowed  no  one  to  take 
the  vows  but  of  their  own  free  will ;  and  steadily  re- 
sisted the  Imperial  commands.  A  groundless  charge 
was  soon  invented  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Not.  23, 867.  a  pretender  to  the  Empire.  Ignatius  was  ban- 
ished to  his  old  retreat  in  the  island  of  Terebinthus.  As 
no  power  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  resign  his 
patriarchal  dignity,  he  was  declared  to  be  deposed,  and 
a  new  Patriarch  appointed  in  his  place. 

Photius  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Of  illustrious 
birth,^  having  discharged  all  the  great  oiBces  of  the 
State  with  consummate  ability,  and  risen  to  its  very 
highest  dignity,  Photius  was  esteemed  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  man  of  his  age.  In  grammar,  ora- 
tory, even  in  physical  science,  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  letters,  except  poetry,  he  stood  alone. 
His  ambition  was  boundless  as  his  industry  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Patriarchal  See  may 
show  the  transcendent  estimation  in  which  ecclesiastical 
dignity  was  held  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Photius 
Dm.  26, 867.  was  but  a  layman :  in  six  successive  days  he 
passed  tlurough  the  inferior  orders  up  to  the  Patriar- 
chate. 

The  bishops,  it  is  said,  assented  to  the  elevation  of 
Photius  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  treat 
his  deposed  rival  with  respect  and  generosity.     But  so 

>  Tlic  patriarch  Tarasius  was  his  great  uncle;  another  uncle  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  Empress  Theodora  and  of  Bardas. 
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long  as  Ignadas  had  not  consented  to  resign  bis  See, 
the  tenure  of  the  Bishopric  was  insecure.  Ignatius  and 
the  bishops  of  his  parly  suffered  every  kind  of  wanton 
cruelty;  their  sacred  persons  were  not  reverenced; 
some  were  beaten  and  exiled  to  remote  and  inhospitar 
ble  parts  of  the  Empire.  One  accused  of  too  great  Ub- 
ertj  of  speech  had  his  tongue  cut  out.^  The  high-bom 
and  blameless  Patriarch  himself  was  seized,  carried  away 
fix»n  his  splendid  and  peaceAil  monastery,  loaded  with 
chains,  hurried  from  one  desolate  place  to  another,  and 
at  last  confined  in  Mitylene.  Rival  councils  met,  and 
the  two  Patriarchs  were  alternately  excommunicated 
by  the  adverse  spiritual  factions. 

Photius  was  the  first  to  determine  on  an  appeal  to 
Rome.  The  Pope,  he  thought,  would  hardly  resist  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  with  the  tempting 
promise  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the  hated  Iconoclasts. 
The  Emperor  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  entreating  that 
Legates  might  be  commissioned  to  assist  him  in  his  holy 
work,  and  to  restore  the  decaying  discipline.  On  the 
part  of  Photius  four  bishops  were  sent  to  assure  the 
Pope  that  Ignatius,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
Lad  retired  from  the  Bishopric;  that  in  his  retirement 
lie  was  treated  with  profound  respect ;  that  Photius  had 
been  lawfully  chosen  to  the  vacant  See.  He  added  the 
most  humble  asseverations  of  his  own  conscious  unwor- 
thiness,  and  the  strong  reluctance  with  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  awful  functicm.  ^^  The  clergy,  the 
bishops,  the  emperor,  benignant  to  all,  cruel  to  me 
alone,  without  listening   to   my  entreaties,  untouched 

>  Pliotini,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  CoBsar,  deprecates  in  the  8tronge«t 
these  barbarities.    Epist.  vi. 
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by  my  tears,  have  compelled  me  to  bear  this  heavy 
burden,"  ^ 

Nicolas  was  no  doubt  better  acquainted  than  was  sup- 
posed with  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  East. 
He  answered  with  caution  and  dignity,  that  his  legates 
could  only  judge  on  the  spot  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
very  questionable  ordination  of  Photius.  In  the, pres- 
ence of  his  legates  and  a  lawful  council  Ignatius  must 
Sept.  26, 860.  acknowledge  his  resignation.  In  his  reply  to 
the  Emperor,  Nicolas  seized  the  opportunity  of  reclaim- 
ing the  estates  of  the  Church  in  Sicily,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  other  parts 
of  Greece,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Thessalouica.  Throughout  the  behavior  and  lan- 
guage of  Nicolas  there  is  no  sign  of  admitted  subjection 
to  the  Eastern  Emperor :  even  its  tradition  seems  for- 
gotten. He  writes  as  a  great  independent  religious 
potentate,  as  the  head  of  Christendom,  treating  the 
Emperor  at  first  with  the  courtesy  becoming  a  powerful 
sovereign,  but  not  as  one  to  whom  himself  owed  alle- 
giance. 

The  legates,  with  this  calm  and  guarded  reply,  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  to  the  disappointment  of  Pho-  . 
tins  and  of  the  Emperor.  Photius  was  indignant  that 
he  was  not  acknowledged  under  his  title  of  bishop ;  the 
Emperor  received  the  legates,  not  as  ambassadors  fix)m 
a  foreign  power,  but  as  insolent  subjects.  They  were 
imprisoned,  threatened  with  banishment :   they  yielded 

^  Photii,  Epist.  i.  ad  NicoL  Papam.  It  has  been  repiinted  in  a  Vie  do 
Photius,  by  the  Abb^  Jager,  one  of  those  modern  French  works  which  would 
disdain  the  praise  of  candor  and  impartiality.  I  shall  not  accuse  him  of  it. 
But  M.  Jager  has  the  merit  of  justly  appreciating  the  high  merit  of  Photius, 
for  his  day  most  unusually  accomplished  as  a  scholar;  and  the  extraonii- 
pary  beaa^  of  some  of  his  letters,  a  merit  veiy  rare  in  Greek  literature. 
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to  these  sterner  or  to  milder  means  of  persuasion,  tc 
direct  bribery.^  Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  bo- 
fore  a  council  in  the  presence  oi  the  papal  legates.  Thia 
council  boasted  that  it  was  formed  of  exactly  a.9.  868. 
the  same  number  of  prelates  as  sate  in  the  venerablo 
assembly  at  Nicea.  The  Patriarch's  firmness  for  a  time 
stayed  the  proceedings.  He  demanded  who  the  legates 
were,  and  for  what  purpose  they  sate  in  Constantino- 
ple? They  replied  that  they  were  the  legates  of  Ni- 
colas, the  supreme  pontiff,  sent  to  judge  his  cause.* 
**  First,"  answered  the  intrepid  Patriarch,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  garb  of  a  simple  monk,  **  drive  out  the 
adulterer.  If  ye  cannot,  ye  are  no  judges."  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  in  person.  The  council  pronounced 
his  deposition ;  and  as  it  were,  to  propitiate  the  Pope, 
in  their  second  session  condemned  Iconoclasm.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  Still  all  means  of  persuasion  and 
cmelty  were  used  to  extort  the  resignation  of  Ignatius.' 
At  length,  it  is  said,  while  he  lay  senseless  in  his  prison, 

1  AnMtasiv  (in  Tit  Kicolai  I.)  and  the  Pope  himself  (Epist.  z.  ad  Cle- 
mm  CoDstantin.)  assert  distinctly  that  they  were  bribed.  The  most  extra- 
ordinazy  menace  was,  that  not  only  they  shoald  suffer  exile,  but  be  food 
Ibr  Termin  from  their  own  bodies.  **  Longa  exilia  et  diutumas  pediculorum 
eomenationes."  This  might  seem  beneath  the  dlgni^  of  history,  were  it 
BOi  la  the  Pope's  own  letter,  and  so,  it  should  seem,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  legates  themselves.  —  Also,  Phot  Epist  vi.  p.  286. 

*  The  legates  suppressed  the  parts  of  the  Pope*s  letter  which  warned  them 
to  dacide  nothing,  and  read  only  that  which  related  to  the  Iconoclasts. 

*  If  we  are  to  believe  the  monkish  writers,  the  cruelty  of  all  onlers,  even 
to  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank,  shows  a  most  savage  state  of  manners. 
The  ingenious  tortures  inflicted  on  Ignatius,  it  is  said,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  Photius,  are  absolutely  revolting.  Another  respectable 
■relate,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Crete  at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest, 
Aow  become  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  ventured  during  an  earthquake  to  rfr- 
BMUtnte  with  the  young  Emperor  against  his  profane  mimicry  of  the 
vriigioaa  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  he  was  beaten  so  as  to  knock  out  two 
•f  hia  teeth,  and  scourged  ahnost  to  death.  — Nicet  Vit  Ignat  Labbe,  p. 

isia. 
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his  unconscioas  hand  was  forced  to  trace  the  ngn  of  a 
cross  on  a  blank  paper,  on  which  Photius  superscribed  a 
confession  of  his  uncanonical  election  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate, which  he  had  ruled  as  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  In 
possession  of  this  document,  Photius  allowed  his  rival  a 
short  interval  of  repose.^  He  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  palace  which  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  Rumors 
of  new  and  more  horrible  persecutions  meditated  against 
him  induced  him  to  fly  from  the  capital.^  He  found 
means  to  baiBe  his  pursuers ;  till  an  earthquake,  as  in 
the  time  of  his  great  predecessor,  Chrysostom,  shook 
Constantinople  with  guilty  dread,  and  seemed  the  voice 
of  Heaven  rebuking  the  unjust  usage  of  the  P&triarch. 
He  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sentence  of  his  deposition  by 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  had  been  oommunicated  to 
the  Pope,  with  a  letter  of  great  length  from  Photius.^ 
The  Pope  took  at  once  the  highest  ground.  He  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  Boman  Church ;  disclaimed  his 

1  Photius  is  accosed  of  forgery,  or  of  comuTing  at  the  fbrgexy  of  two  fii- 
vorable  letters  from  the  Pope.  The  trick  was  detected  by  the  Ossar  B«r- 
da».— Nicet  in  Vit 

*  Among  the  cruelties  and  insnHs  wliich  PhoUus  is  charged  wi(h  heaping 
on  his  rival,  he  is  said  to  liave  given  him  up  shamelessly  to  the  mockery  of 
mimes  and  stage-players.  **  Et  ad  iiludendum  mimis  et  aceniris  invere- 
cund^  proderes."  —  Nlool.  ad  Phot  Epist  z.  p.  372. 

*  Part  of  this  letter  is  striking  and  beautiful.  Photius  describes,  with 
•eommg  sincerity,  the  enjoyments  of  his  state  as  a  layman,  in  the  society 
of  his  attached  friends  and  the  quiet  study  of  letters,  and  his  protbund 
regret  that  he  had  abandoned  those  more  congenial  occupations,  i^erreoov 
eipijviK^C  {wW.  ^^eJTMoi/  ya^vjf^  yXuKeiac,  i^eneaov  di  xai  66^  {elirep 
rial  Kol  KOOfwdK  ^o^i  i^eoig),  k^ineaov  tik  ^iXi/c  V^f^X^^t  ^  KoOapac 
hielvrf^  KoX  ^arrfc  furik  ruv  irXnaiov  awwaioQ^  r^f  dAvvrov,  mt  dJoAov, 
Kot  av«KJr^«Tow  owaffoorpo^f.  The  latter  part  vindicates  hia  suddBO 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  a  layman  to  the  patriarchate,  by  the  unaa- 
swerable  examples  of  his  predeceasoo  Nestorius  and  Tarasius,  and  that  of 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan. 
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weak  and  unauthorized  legates,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  imperial  ambassador  refused  his  consent  to  the  depo- 
sal  of  Ignatius,  to  the  elevation  of  Photius. 

Not  merely  did  he  address  two  lofty  and  condemna* 
taiy  letters  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Photius,  a.d.  868. 
but  a  third,  also,  to  "  the  fidthful  in  the  East,"  at  the 
close  of  which  he  made  known  to  the  three  ExtBtem 
Patriarchs  his  steadfast  resolution  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  Ignatius,  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  the  usurper 
Photius.  He  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Early  in  the  next  year  a  monk  named  Theognetns,  a 
messenger  of  Ignatius,  appeared  in  Rome  with  the  full 
account  of  all  the  hard  usage  endured  by  his  a.d.  868. 
master.  A  more  august  council  was  now  summoned, 
of  which  the  first  act  was  to  degrade  and  excommuni- 
cate Zacharias,  one  of  the  papal  legates,  for  his  weak- 
ness in  consenting  to  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  The 
Pope  then  pronounced  the  unanimous  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  Photius  ;  recounting  his  Decree 
offences,  and  involving  under  the  same  anath-  Phottu. 
ema  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  had  presumed 
to  consecrate  the  usurper  of  the  ConstantinopoUtan  See.^ 
All  the  acts  of  Photius,  especially  his  ordinations,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  The  restoration  of  Ignatius 
was  commanded  even  in  more  imperious  language,  and 
under  more  awfiil  sanctions.  "  We,  by  the  power 
committed  to  us  by  our  Lord  through  St.  Peter,  restore 
our  brother  Ignatius  to  his  former  station,  to  his  see,  to 

>  Nicolas  neglected  no  means  of  canying  his  point  He  did  not  dudain 
fiemale  influence.  Besides  letters  to  the  clergy  of  the  East,  and  to  the  sen- 
ate of  Constantinople,  he  wrote  to  the  mother  and  to  the  wife  of  the  £m- 
ftxur  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ignatias,  to  reject  the  adulterer  of  the  se* 
the  nsarper,  the  neophyte  Photius.  —  Epist.  Nicol.  I. 
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his  dignity  as  Patriarch,  and  to  all  the  honors  of  hia 
office.  Whoever,  after  the  promulgation  of  this  decree, 
shall  presume  to  disturb  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice, separate  from  his  communion,  or  dare  to  judge 
him  anew,  without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if 
a  clerk^  shall  share  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  traitor 
Judas ;  if  a  layman  he  has  incurred  the  malediction  of 
Canaan :  he  is  excommunicate,  and  will  suffer  the  samo 
fearful  sentence  from  the  eternal  Judge." 

Never  had  the  power  of  the  clergy  or  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  been  asserted  so  distinctly,  so  inflexibly.  The 
privileges  of  Rome  were  eternal,  immutable,  anterior  to, 
derived  from  no  synod  or  council,  but  granted  directly 
by  God  himself:  they  might  be  assailed,  but  not  trans- 
ferred ;  torn  off  for  a  time,  but  not  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  An  appeal  was  open  to  Rome  from  all  the  world, 
from  her  authority  lay  no  appeal.' 

The  Emperor  and  Constantinople  paid  no  regard  to 
these  terrible  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  As  long  as  he 
possessed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  Photius  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  see.  An  angry  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope.  In  the  Emperor's  letter  he  seems  (for  his  letter 
is  only  known  by  the  Pope's  reply)  to  have  addressed 
the  Pope  as  a  refractory  and  contiunacious  subject.  He 
threatens  Rome  itself  with  fire  and  sword.     Nicolas 

1  The  Emperor,  it  appears,  had  demanded  that  his  disloyal  subject,  the 
mook  Theognetus,  the  messenger  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  should  be  delivered 
up.  "  Many  thousands,**  replies  the  Pope, "  come  to  Rome  every  year,  and 
place  themselves  devoutly  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter.  We  have  the 
power  of  summoning  monks,  and  even  clergy,  from  every  part  of  the 
world:  you,  0  Emperor,  have  no  such  power;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
monks,  but  humbly  to  entreat  their  prayers."  Never  would  he  surrender 
to  a  worldly  sovereign  a  monk,  who  by  his  profession  declared  his  con- 
tempt for  palaces,  for  all  the  honors,  dignities,  and  gilts  which  kings  could 
bestow. 
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maintains  Iiis  haughty  independence,^  treats  these  idle 
menaces  with  contempt.  He  significantly  reminds  the 
£mperor  of  the  fate  of  Sennacherib;  and  tauntingly 
reproaches  him  with  his  dastardly  submission  to  the 
Saracens.  "  We  have  not  invaded  Crete ;  weiiaj26,805 
have  not  depopulated  Sicily ;  we  have  not  subdued  the 
countless  provinces  of  Greece ;  we  have  not  burned  the 
churches  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  yet, 
while  these  pagans  conquer,  waste,  bum  with  impunity, 
we  Catholic  Christians  are  menaced  with  the  vain  terrors 
of  your  arms.  Ye  release  Barabbas,  and  put  Christ  to 
death."  Nicolas  concludes  with  evoking  the  whole 
cau^  to  Rome,  cites  the  two  conflicting  parties,  Igna- 
tius and  Photius  at  least  by  his  representative,  as  well 
as  the  other  bishops  personally,  to  submit  not.  is,  ses. 
themselves  to  his  tribunal.  On  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  these  terms,  he  will  condescend  to  allow  the  Emperor 
to  commimicate  with  the  holy  Cathohc  and  Apostolic 
Church,  with  himself  specially,  and  his  brother  priest, 
Ignatius.  In  conclusion,  he  ominously  reminds  him  of 
the  fate  of  the  Emperors,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
Nero,  Dioclesian,  Constantius,  Anastasius ;  the  glory  of 
those  who  have  been  its  faithfiil  friends  and  servants. 
In  another  letter — the  strife  was  now  dragging  on  its 
fourth  year  —  Nicolas  enjoins  the  Emperor  to  bum  the 
blasphemous  and  filthy  letter  with  which  he  has  dared 

'  The  Emperor  (or  was  it  the  insolence  of  the  Greek  scholar  PhotiMS  / : 
ha<i  spoken  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  barbarous  Scythian  jargon.  IMi^ 
indignant  Pope  replies,  that  to  censure  that  language  is  to  censure  its 
milker,  God;  that  it  was  one  of  the  languages  inscribed  on  the  cross;  that 
the  Scythians  are  idolaters,  and  only  use  Latin  to  worship  God;  that  some 
of  the  {services  even  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople  were  in  Latin.  "'  Let 
the  Emperor  cease  to  call  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  or  abstain  from 
liMihiDg  the  Roman  language."    It  is  curious  to  see  Latin  on  the  deftn- 
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to  insult  the  Holy  See ;  if  he  refuses,  the  Pope  will  him- 
self summon  an  assembly  of  prelates,  anathematize  all 
who  favor  or  maintain  these  documents,  and,  to  his 
eternal  disgrace,  cause  the  Emperor's  missive  publicly 
to  be  suspended  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
nations  who  reverence  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 

At  length  Photius  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with 
Photius.  his  unrelenting  adversary.  The  letters  no 
doubt  of  the  Emperor  asserted,  among  other  blasphe- 
mies, so  called  at  Rome,  the  independence  of  the  By- 
zantine See.  He  must  now  maintain  that  independ- 
ence. All  his  submission,  the  tempting  lure  which  he 
had  offered,  the  total  suppressicm  of  Iconoclasm,  had 
been  treated  with  scorn :  he  had  found  himself  strangely 
mistaken  in  the  man-  whom  he  had  found  in  the  papal 
chair ;  he  might  have  supposed  Nicolas,  like  one  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  only  the  head  of  a  ikction  in 
Rome,  the  timid  vassal  of  the  Western  Emperor.  Nico- 
las, as  he  knew,  was  involved  in  the  strife  with  King 
Louis,  on  account  of  the  repudiation  of  his  wife. 

Pope  Nicolas  was  now  the  aggressor.  Bardas,  the 
protector  of  Photius,  suspected  or  known  to  aspire  to 
the  Empire,  had  been  cut  to  pieces.^  Michael  ruled 
alone,  or  rather  had  surrendered  the  rule  to  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  soon  to  supplant  him  in  the  Empire.  A 
new  legation  arrived  at  Constantinople:  it  demanded 
Not.  866.  th^t  Photius  and  Ignatius  should  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  judgment.  But  Photius  had  changed  witli 
the  times ;  his  skilful  flatteries  had  secured  the  protec- 
tion of  Michael,  or  he  was  too  strong  not  to  be  pro- 
tected.    The  fame,  the  accomplishments,  the  acknowl- 

*  A  letter  to  Bardas  likewue  appears;  it  must,  I  think,  be  of  earlier  date  * 
Nicolas  can  liardlj  have  been  ignorant  of  his  fate  six  months  before. 
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edged  eloquence,^  even  the  virtues  of  Phodus,  had  now 
obtained  gi'eat  influence  with  all  orders. 

In  the  year  867  he  had  summoned  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople: the  obsequious  prelates  Ustened  sjnod  at 
to  the  arraignment,  and  jomed  m  the  counter  nopto. 
excommunication,  of  Pope  Nicolas.  Photius  drew  up 
eight  articles  inculpating  in  one  the  iaith,  in  the  rest  the 
departure  of  the  See  of  Rome  from  ancient  and  canoni- 
cal discipline.^  Among  the  dreadlul  acts  of  heresy  and 
schism  which  were  to  divide  forever  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  West  were :  —  I.  The  observance  of  Sat- 
urday as  a  fast.  U.  The  permission  to  eat  milk  or 
cheese  during  Lent.  IV.  The  restriction  of  the  chrism 
to  the  Bishops.  YI.  The  promotion  of  deacons  at  once 
to  the  Episcopal  dignity.  YII.  The  consecration  of  a 
lamb,  according  to  the  hated  Jewish  usage.  YUI.  The 
shaving  of  their  beards  by  the  clergy.  The  fifth  only 
of  the  articles  objected  by  Photius,  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  error 
8o  awful  as  to  deserve  a  thousand  anathemas.  The 
third,  condemning  the  enforced  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy, 
was  alone  of  high  moral  or  religious  importance.  ^^  From 
this  usage  we  see,  in  the  West,"  says  Photius,  ^^  so  many 
children  who  know  not  their  fathers."  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  pretexts  for  division.  The  cause 
lay  deeper,  in  the  total  denial  of  the  papal  supremacy 
by  the  Greeks;  their  imequivocal  assertion  that  with 
tlie  empire  that  supremacy  had  passed  to  Constanti- 
nople.^ 

1  The  yomig,  it  is  said,  crowded  in  rapture  to  the  schools,  where  he  still 
deliyered  his  attractiTe  lectnres. 

*  These  were  mostly  the  points  of  difference  which  in  his  letter  to  Nicolas 
be  had  treated  as  of  no  importance. 

■  M  Com  etiam  glorientar  et  perhibeant  qnando  de  Bomani  nrbe  Impera- 

TOL.  in.  8 
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The  decree  of  the  council  boasted  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor  (obtained,  it  was  said,  in  an  hour  of  drunk- 
enness) ;  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  averred  (most  im- 
probably) to  have  been  forged ;  of  the  three  Eastern 
Patriarchs;  of  the  senate  and  the  great  ofiScers;  of 
abbots  and  Bishops  to  the  numb^  of  nearlj  one  thou* 
sand. 

But  the  Episcopal  messenger  who  was  to  bear  to 
Rome  this  defiance  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
and  the  counter-excommunication  of  the  Pope,  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  way  on  his  journey  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  orders  of  the  new  Emperor.  A  revo- 
lution in  the  palace  was  a  revolution  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople.  The  Drunkard  was  an  ill-omened 
name  for  the  patron  of  a  Bishop  —  and  the  drunken- 
ness of  Michael  aggravated  rather  than  excused  his  pro- 
fane diversions.  It  was  said  to  be  his  common  amuse- 
ment to  mimic  with  low  and  dissolute  companions  the 
holiest  rites  of  the  Church.  This  unworthy  monarch 
Sept. 24, 867.  was  hurlcd  irom  his  throne;  another  Em- 
peror ruled  in  the  East.  The  first  act  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian  was  to  depose  Photius.  Photius  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  communion  to  the  murderer  Basil. 
From  this  time  a  succession  of  changes  agitated  the 
Empire :  Photius  rose  or  fell  at  each  successive  change.^ 

A  hostile  council  was  assembled ;  among  these  were 

tores  Constaotinopolm  sunt  transUti,  hinc  et  primatnm  Romane  sedis  mA 
Constantinopolitanam  ecdesiam  tnuumignsse,  et  cum  digliitatibus  regiis 
etiam  eoclesis  Romans  privilegpU.**  — Epist  Izx.  Niool.  I.  ad  Hlncmar.  p. 
472. 

1  There  is  a  veiy  curious  account  in  Nioetas  of  two  books  said  to  hay* 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  Photius;  one,  illustrated  with  caricatures, 
of  the  life  and  acts  of  Ignatius;  one  the  account  of  tho  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  produced  and  trampled  under  foot  at  Roma.  One,  it 
*B  sai^,  was  translated  into  Latin. 
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ecclesiastics,  appearing  as  representatives  of  comtBor 
the  three  Patriarchates  now  under  the  Mo-noide. 
hammedan  sway,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem.^ 
The  l^ates  of  the  Pope,.  Hadrian,  who  had  already 
received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  condemned 
Photins,  and  approved  the  restoration  of  ^g'jbatatung 
natins,  were  present.  No  one  was  permitted  <>«**i8». 
to  take  his  seat  till  he  had  signed  a  formulary  anath^ 
matizing  all  heretics,  Iconoclasts,  and  Photius,  and  also 
condemnatory  of  the  late  council.  Those  who  had 
communicated  with  the  usurper  were  received  only 
after  having  done  penance.  Some  contumacious  preU 
ates,  who  refused  to  prejudge  the  cause  which  they 
were  assembled  to  consider,  were  ignominioosly  expelled 
from  the  council.'  All  the  ordinations  of  Photius  were 
declared  void.  The  crimes,  the  calumnies  of  Photius, 
who  was  dragged  before  the  council  by  the  Emperor's 
guard,  were  rehearsed  before  his  &ce.  He  stood  mute : 
his  degradation  was  at  once  determined ;  and  so  fierce 
was  the  resentment,  that,  not  content  with  dipping  their 
pens  in  the  ink  with  which  they  were  to  sign  his  conr 
demnatton,  they  wrote  it  in  the  Sacramental  wine,  as 
it  is  plainly  said,  in  the  blood  of  Christ.^  The  biogra- 
pher of  Ignatius  bitterly  deplores  the  lenity  of  the  conn- 
cfl ;  he  does  not  explain  what  measures  he  wished  them 
to  adopt,  but  to  their  mistimed  tenderness  he  ascribes 
all  the  tmls  of  the  second  elevation  of  Photius.     He 

>  The  repreaentativee  of  these  sees  at  the  Council  of  Fhotins  are  of  cotine 
UBpostors :  those  at  the  present  real  and  aathentic  representatives.  This  is 
received  as  the  eighth  General  Council  by  the  I^tin  Church. 

*  Tet  Photius  found  some  defenders;  Eutliiniius,  Bishop  ot  Cssaiea,  Za- 
duuiaa  of  Chalcedon. 

*  iAXa  rd  ^ptKod6a7aT€v,  uc  koL  ddoTuv  ^x^Koa  dtaBtBauwfdvuv,  koH  h 
s^  rod  2tf7%)or  fy  (dfian  fiiamvrec  t6v  mkau^nt  —  Nkset.  Vit.  I^piat 
f.lS81. 
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interprets  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  threw  down 
many  charches,  and  a  furious  tempest,  as  the  remon- 
strances of  Heaven  against  this  weak  leniency.  Other 
signs,  on  the  same  authority,  glorified  the  restoration 
of  Ignatius.  By  a  new  kind  of  Transubstantiation,  the 
consecrated  bread  glowed  like  a  live  coal  firom  heaven, 
and  the  cross  over  the  altar  was  agitated  by  a  gentle 
motion. 

Photius,  in  his  exile,  heard  of  this  appalling  earth- 
quake. He  rejoiced  that  he  was  reUeved  from  behold- 
ing the  sufferings  of  his  people ;  he  is  strongly  tempted 
even  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  protest  of  Heaven  against 
the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  council.  That  council, 
in  his  epistles,  he  treats  as  a  violent,  unjust,  lawless 
83mod ;  a  s}mod  of  furious  bacclianals,  avowedly  met 
not  to  judge,  but  to  ratify  his  predetermined  condemnar 
▲.9. 867-877.  tion.  For  ten  years  Ignatius  ruled  in  peace.^ 
On  his  death  there  was  a  strange  reaction  in  &vor  of  his 
proscribed,  banished,  persecuted  rival.  Photius,  it  is 
said,  from  his  monastic  retreat,  administered  such  skil- 
ful flattery  to  the  Emperor,  that  by  Basil's  command 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  So 
write  his  enemies.  It  is  more  hkely  that  his  transcen- 
dent learning  and  accomplishments,^  a  strong  feeling  that 
his  crimes  had  been  exaggerated  by  his  implacable  ad- 
versaries, some  lurking  jealousy  that  Constantinople  had 
too  completely  subjected  herself  to  Rome,  may  have 
led  to  his  second  rise.  A  new  council,  at  which  were 
A.9. 879.        present  two  Papal  legates,  ratified  the  eleva- 

1  Even  Ignatins  had  maintained  against  Rome  hia  right  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  Bulgarians.  He  was  in  his  turn  threatened  with  canonical  oen- 
■ures.  —  Hadrian,  Epist.  ad  Imperat.,  Labbe. 

*  Among  the  most  bitter  and  pathetic  lamentations  of  Photina  in  his  ezila 
li  the  being  deprived  of  his  books. 
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tion  of  Photius.  The  Pope  himseU;  Jolin  VIII,  (Ni- 
colas and  liis  successor,  Hadrian  II.,  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene),  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

The  Pope  acknowledged  the  usurper,  the  monster 
of  wickedness,  the  persecutor,  the  heretic,  him  who 
had  dared  to  assert  the  co-equality,  the  supremacy 
of  Constantinople  to  Rome,  as  the  legitimate  Patri- 
arch.i 

Photius  fell  again  at  the  death  of  his  new  patron. 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  son  of  Basil,  once  more  igno- 
miniously  expelled  him  from  his  throne.  Yet,  though 
accused  of  treason,  Photius  was  acquitted,  and  witli* 
drew  into  honored  retirement.  He  did  not  live  to  witness 
or  profit  hy  another  revolution.  Though  the  schism 
of  thirty  years,  properly  speaking,  expired  in  a.d.  886. 
his  person,  and  again  a  kind  of  approximation  to  Rome 
took  place,  yet  the  links  were  broken  which  united  the 
two  churches.  The  articles  of  difference,  from  which 
neither  would  depart,  had  been  defined  and  hardened 
into  rigid  dogmas.  During  the  dark  times  of  the  Pa- 
pacy which  followed  the  disruption,  even  the  intercourse 
became  more  and  more  precarious.  The  Popes  of  the 
next  century  were  too  busy  in  defending  their  territo- 
ries or  their  lives  to  regard  the  affiurs  of  the  East.  The 
darkness  which  gathered  round  both  churches  shrouded 
them  from  each  other's  sight. 

Nicolas  the  Great  had  not  lived  to  triumph  even  in 

1  Photios  is  accused  of  interpolating  letters  of  Pope  Leo,  certainly  much 
amplified  in  the  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  copies,  as  they  now  ex- 
ist, and  there  are  snspicioiis  passages,  highly  adulatory  of  Photius,  and  one 
tappression  (Epist  97).  There  are  others  so  much  stronger  in  the  Greek 
that  we  cannot  attribute  them  to  so  adroit  a  writer  as  Photios.  Baronius 
snpposes  this  ftmimae  weakness  of  John  VIII.  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
bbie  of  Pope  Joan !  Was  an  act  of  peace  and  conciliation  the  monstrous 
tnd  painful  travail  which  revealed  her  sex? 
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the  first  fall  of  Photius.  In  the  West  his  success  was 
more  complete ;  he  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  conscious 
power  exercised  in  a  righteous  cause.  Not  merely  did 
he  behold  one  of  Charlemagne's  successors  prostrate  at 
his  feet,  obliged  to  abandon  to  papal  censure  and  to 
degradation  even  his  high  ecclesiastical  partisans,  but  in 
succession  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  West,  the  .Aix;h- 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  and  even  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  seemed  to  rule  despotically  over  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  France,  were  forced  to  bow  before  his  vig- 
orous supremacy. 

John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  is  accused  of  immod- 
john^Aich-  erate  ambition  and  avarice,  of  determined 
RaTeoDA.  hostility,  and  a  deep,  deliberate  design  of 
emancipating  his  see  from  the  domination  of  Rome. 
He  had  taken  possession  of  certain  estates  claimed  by 
the  Roman  see,  deposed,  excommunicated,  imprisoned 
of  his  own  authority  all  who  made  resistance,  usurped 
in  favor  of  St.  Apollinaris,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ravenna, 
A.i>.  861.  the  privileges  of  St.  Peter ;  treated  the  cita- 
tions of  the  Pope  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  or  be* 
fore  a  synod  at  Rome,  to  answer  for  certain  heretical 
opinions  charged  against  him,  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
though  excommunicated  by  that  synod,  he  persisted  in 
the  same  disdainful  contumacy.^  He  aspired,  no  doubt, 
to  set  up  the  jurisdiction  of  Ravenna,  which  he  ex- 
tended beyond  its  usual  limits,  as  independent,  if  not 
superior  to  Rome.  Unless  as  having  been  the  imperial 
residence,  the  seat  of  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand on  what  grounds  the  archbishop  rested  his  haughty 

t ''  MiBsos  illius  spernebat,  et  gloriam  beat!  P«tri  Apostoli,  qnanUun  bk  m 
eimt,  evacuabat."  —  Anaataa.  Yit  Niool.  I. 
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pretensions.     Ecclesiastical  must,  a4;cording  to  his  the- 
ory, have  humbly  followed  the  civil  supremacy. 

But  John  was  a  man  of  harsh  and  unpopular  diarac- 
ter.  At  first,  indeed,  he  was  successful  in  his  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  Lothair  for  his  interpositi<»i.  Accom- 
panied by  two  imperial  oiScers  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
But  Nicolas  mildly  rebuked  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperoi  for  presuming  to  enter  into  such  relations 
with  an  exconmiunicated  person ;  they  abandoned  his 
defence.  The  archbishop,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
anthoritv  of  the  Pope,  retired  from  Rome.  But  his 
own  dty  did  not  espouse  his  cause.^  At  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  the  Pope  visited  Ravenna ; 
he  was  received  with  die  warmest  welcome  by  the  no- 
bles, and  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  John 
fled  to  Pavior  again  to  implore  the  succor  of  the  Em^ 
peror.  As  he  passed  along  the  streets  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  the  citizens  shrank  from  the  followers  of  the 
excommunicated  prelate  as  from  infected  persons.  From 
the  Emperor  himself  he  received  this  contemptuous 
message,  — "  Let  him  go  and  humble  himself  before 
that  great  Pope  to  whom  we  and  the  whole  Church 
submit  in  obedience."  The  proud  prelate  had  no  al- 
ternative but  with  tears  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
adversary :  and  Nicolas,  having  completed  his  humilia- 
tion by  enforcing  a  public  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the 
most  full  and  loyal  obedience,  on  the  most  sacred  rel- 
iques,  on  the  cross  and  sandals  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
four  Gospels,  condescended  to  receive  him  not.  i,  862. 
into  communion.  The  terms  of  his  reconciliation  were 
such  as  to  ensure  the  complete  submission  of  the  See  of 

1  Agnelli,  Vit  Pontific.  Ravenn.  apud  Muratori.  John  was  accused  of 
tjfanny  over  his  suflragan  bishops.  They  were  not  allowed  '*  limina  Apos- 
tolomm  adire." 
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Ravenna.  The  archbishop  was  to  present  himself,  un- 
less prevented  by  illness  or  unavoidable  necessity,  once 
a  year  at  Rome ;  to  consecrate  no  bishop  but  after  his 
election  by  the  Duke,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  and 
on  the  sanction,  by  letter,  of  the  apostolic  see;  to  allow 
all  his  bishops  free  access  for  appeal  to  Rome ;  to  sur- 
render all  contested  property  to  which  he  could  not 
establish  his  claim  in  the  courts  of  law.  So  ended  this 
opposition  to  the  papal  supremacy  in  Italy .^ 

If  power  and  wealth  could  have  secured  independ- 
Tnnaaipine  ^^^^^  ^®  extraordinary  rise  of  the  sacerdotal 
hierarchy,  order  throughout  the  Transalpine  Carlovingiau 
Empire,  more  especially  of  the  great  metropolitan  prel- 
ates in  France  and  on  the  Rhine,  during  the  decline 
of  that  dynasty,  might  have  been  formidable  to  the 
Roman  supremacy,  if  asserted  by  a  timid  or  a  feeble 
Pontiff.  It  was  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  all  the  clergy, 
who  were  a  permanent  undying  corporation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  temporal  nobihty.  The  hierarchy  had 
risen,  and  were  still  rising,  in  proportion  to  the  decay, 

1  "  Ut  Dullus  amodo  et  deinceps  Archiepiscopus  Ravennie  ad  vestra  Epia- 
oopia  sine  voluntate  vestrft  accedere  temptet  vel  aliquam  pecnniam  a  Tobia 
exigere  ...  vel  res  eccIesiiB  vestne,  aut  monasteria  vestra,  aive  prsdla, 
per  quodvis  ingenium  diripere  audcat.*'  The  metropolitan  power  of  Ra- 
venna was  annulled.  The  estates  of  Ravenna  in  Sicily  seem  to  have  been 
seized  and  appropriated  by  Rome.  —  Agnelli,  p.  108.  Yet  the  ambition  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  was  not  extinguished  by  this  discomfiture 
and  spoliation.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Fontanet  appeared  George,  Arch 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  with  800  horses  loaded  with  treasures  taken,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  cleigy,  from  the  churches.  Geoi^  had  been  consecrated 
at  Rome,  but  aspired  to  assert  the  independence  of  Ravenna.  This  wealth 
was  to  purchase  the  Emperor  Lothair*s  fkvor  at  this  critical  juncture.  But 
he  chose  the  wrong  side.  He  was  taken,  robbed  of  his  treasures,  stripped 
of  all  to  a  soriy  nag,  on  which  he  was  led  before  the  conqueror,  Charles  the 
Bald.  By  Charles  he  was  bitterly  reproached  for  deserting  his  flock  and 
appearing  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  merciftil 
intervention  of  the  Empress  Judith,  and  resumed  his  see.  —  Agnelli,  p 
186. 
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and  partly  out  of  the  mins  of  the  great  temporal  feada- 
tones.  That  military  aristocracy  was  exhausting  itself 
with  unexampled  rapidity  ;  it  disdained  to  recruit  itself 
larom  the  lower  orders ;  and  every  family  which  became 
extinct  weakened  the  power  of  the  temporal  nobles. 
The  civil  wars,  the  wars  against  the  Normans,  not  now 
confined  to  the  coasts,  bat  ravaging  the  inland  provinces 
(^they  had  sacked  Paris,  Ghent,  Hamburg,  Cologne) ; 
the  libertinism  of  manners,  which  crowded  the  halls 
of  the  nobles  with  spurious  descendants,  often  without 
perpetuating  the  legitimate  descent;  devotion,  which 
threw  many  who  might  have  kept  up  the  noblest  fami- 
lies into  the  Church  or  the  cloister ;  the  alienation  of  their 
estates,  through  piety  or  superstition,  to  sacred  uses ;  — 
all  these  causes  conspired  to  drain  away  the  riches  and 
the  power  of  the  nobility. 

But  the  perpetual  Church  was  always  ready  to  ac- 
quire, and  forbidden  to  alienate,  and  was  pro-  mperpe- 
tected,  even  in  these  wild  limes,  at  least  in  ^^^* 
comparative  security,  by  awful  maledictions  against  be- 
lievers, by  miracles  which  seemed  constantly  at  thel? 
command,  against  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  Its 
immortal  order  rested  on  no  precarious  or  hereditary 
descent.  The  cathedral  or  the  monastery  might  be 
burned,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  Norman  in- 
roads, the  clergy  and  the  monks  massacred.  A  new 
generation  arose  immediately  among  the  ruins,  resumed 
their  wasted  estates,  and  repaired  their  shattered  build** 
iugs.  The  metropolitan  or  the,  bishop  had  always  an 
heir  at  hand :  the  transmission  of  his  sacred  property, 
though  sometimes  diverted  from  its  proper  use  by  hie- 
rarchical prodigality  or  by  Episcopal  nepotism,  de- 
scended on  the  whole  in  the  right  line.     All  these  losses 
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were  more  than  recompensed  by  nnchecked  and  im- 
scrupulous  acquisitions.  The  Church  at  times  was 
plundered:  all  possessions  were  precarious  during  the 
long  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious ;  the  persons  of  the  priesthood  were  not  secure. 
But  still  it  renewed  its  strength,  recovered  its  dilapi- 
dated resources ;  found  some  latent  power  which  brought 
it  liack  to  its  commanding  superiority.  It  ever  retrieved 
its  losses,  revenged  itself  for  its  humiliations,  and  still 
grew  on  under  every,  it  might  seem,  &tal  change  in 
the  political  atmosphere. 

France  and  part  of  Germany,  but  especially  France, 
had  become  a  kind  of  feudal  tlieocracy.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  almost  superseded  the  Diets  of  the  nation.^ 
Bishops  and  abbots,  themselves  nobly  bom,  outnum- 
bered the  temporal  nobles.  The  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne were  surrounded  by  a  tonsured,  not  an  armed 
aristocracy;  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  was 
levied  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  Even  the  royal 
family,  ambitious  of  real  power,  were  constantly  intrud- 
ing themselves  into  the  more  wealthy  bishoprics  or  abba- 
cies. 

The  superiority  of  the  clergy  even  over  the  Crown 
Power.  was  openly  and  distinctly  asserted.      Kings 

were  not  exempt  from  that  general  obedience  enjoined 
by  the  Apostle.^    The  clergy  ruled  the  laity  through 

1  Nithard  sava,  on  occasion  of  the  alliance  of  Charles  and  Loais  against 
Lothair,  "  Primum  quidem  visum  est,  nt  rem  ad  Episcopos  sacerdotesque 
quorum  aderat  pare  maxima,  conferret,  ut  illorum  consulta,  vebtH  montne 
ciirino,  harum  rerum  exordium  atque  auctoritas  proderetur."  —  1.  iv.  c.  i. 
These  were  purely  secular  matters,  and  this  is  the  usual  language.  Com- 
pare c.  iv. 

*  Hincmar  (De  Divortio  HI.  et  Theut),  who  not  only  asserted  but  exer- 
cised also  this  power,  quotes,  as  a  sentence  of  Pope  Gelasius,  that  the  pon- 
tifical is  higher  than  the  royal  power,  because  the  dergy  have  to  reader  an 
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their  vices,  but  chiefly  vices  of  one  kind.  They  were 
the  appointed,  the  heaven-delegated  gaardians  of  con- 
onbial  morals ;  to  them  belonged  all  matrimonial  causes ; 
no  one,  not  the  highest  in  the  realm,  was  exempt  from 
their  interference.  And  if  their  judgments  had  always 
been  superior  to  unworthy  influences,  and  if,  in  these 
lawless  times,  they  had  equally  opposed,  as  some  no 
doubt  did,  oppression,  inhumanity^  injustice,  their  rule 
might  have  mitigated  far  more  the  ferocious  manners, 
and  assisted  in  blending  together  the  hostile  orders  and 
races.  But  instead  of  Christianizing  the  world,  them- 
selves had  become  secularized.  They  were  stem  bar- 
ons or  haughty  dukes,  rather  than  peaceful  prelates  and 
humble  teachers  of  the  gospel.  It  might,  indeed,  seem 
that,  at  this  time,  the  only  important  pubUc  afiairs  were 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  Sovereign.  That  license 
which  Charlemagne  indulged  without  check  or  remon- 
strance, was  denied  to  his  feebler  descendants.  Coun- 
cil after  council  met  on  questions  of  adultery,  divorce, 
and  incest.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  ji^trfnioniij 
Bald,  had  married  successively  Ethelwolf,  ••"^• 
King  of  England ;  Ethelbald,  her  step-son  (a  connec- 
tion which  shocked  all  feeling)  ;  and  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders,  who  had  carried  her  off  and  married  her 
with  her  own  consent.^  Here  prudence  somewhat 
checked  the  moral  zeal  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  in- 
tercedes in  favor  of  Baldwin,  lest  he  should  revolt  to 
the  Pagan  Normans.  Another  council,  that  of  Toul, 
was  called  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Stephen,  Count  of 

aocoant  even  of  kings  to  God.    He  cites  the  restoration  of  Loais  the  Piona 
w»  ta  act  of  Episcopal  authority.    '*  Xostr&  letate  Hludovicum  Augustum 
a  regno  dejectum,  pott  satUfactiontm^  episcopalis  nnanimitas,  saniore  con- 
2flio,  com  populi  consensu,  et  ecclcsise  et  regno  restituit."  —  p.  478. 
1  NicoL  Pap.  Epist.  Carolo  Cairo.    862,  Nov.  28. 
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Auvergne,  with  the  daughter  of  Raimond,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  because  a  relation  of  his  wife's  had  been  hw 
mistress.  The  Pope  himself  took  cognizance,  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  of  the  divorce  of  Ingeltruda  from  her  hus- 
band, Count  Boso,  by  whom  she  had  been  abandoned. 

The  matrimonial  cause,  however,  which  for  manjr 
years  distracted  part  of  France,  on  which  council  after 
(council  met,  and  on  which  the  great  prelates  of  Lor- 
raine came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Pope,  and  were 
reduced  to  complete  and  unpitied  humih'ation  under  his 
authority,  was  that  of  King  Lothair  and  his  Queen, 
Theutberga. 

This  nobility,  at  once  of  race  and  order,  which  was 
iUdk  Lothair  the  Strength  of  the  Carlovingian  hierarchy,  of 
bexga.  nobility  by  birth,  and  of  power  by  ecclesiasti 

cal  dignity,  was  that  which  was  most  likely  to  grow  up 
into  natural  independence,  to  resist  all  foreign  suprem- 
acy, and,  unless  met  with  an  intrepid  and  firm  asser- 
tion of  delegated  divine  authority,  to  shake  off  all 
subordination.  In  the  struggle  with  Pope  Nicolas  the 
Frank  clergy  espoused  a  bad  cause,  one  in  which  the 
moral,  as  well  as  religious  sympathies  of  mankind  were 
against  them.  When,  in  the  character  of  guardians  of 
pubhc  and  private  virtue,  they  countenanced  gross  im- 
morality, the  abrogation  of  their  unjust  decrees  by  the 
Pope  carried  with  it  the  general  sentiment.  The  whole 
aiFair  is  a  monstrous  tissue  of  indecency,  cruelty,  and 
injustice.  To  know  tlie  times  must  be  known  this  trial, 
which  so  long  occupied  the  clergy  of  the  West. 

Lothair  II.,  King  of  Lorraine,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  had  married  Theutberga,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Boso,  the  powerful  Count  of  Burgundy.  Soon 
aft;er  his  marriage  he  had  dismissed  her,  from  disinclina- 
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tion  or  a  former  attachment,  from  his  court.  The  pop- 
ular feeling  had  compelled  him  to  restore  her  aj».860. 
to  her  conjugal  honors ;  bat  he  would  not  bear  the  yoke* 
Poblicl  J  before  the  officers  and  great  vassals  of  his  court 
he  accused  her  of  incest  with  her  brother,  Hubert,  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Maurice.^  This  revolting  charge  was  mad« 
more  loathsome  bj  minute  circumstances,  contradictory 
and  impossible.^  Yet  on  this  charge  the  obsequiojis 
nobili^,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  put  the  un- 
happy queen  upon  her  trial.  She  demanded  the  ordeal 
of  hot  water ;  ^  her  champion  passed  through  imhurt ; 
and  who  should  presume  now  to  doubt  her  innocence  ? 
She  was  restored  at  least  to  her  rank  and  to  outward 
respect,  but  treated  with  such  petty  and  harassing  cru- 
elty, that  at  length  the  weary  woman  made  a  public 
confession  of  her  impossible  crime.  A  synod  of  the 
clergy  was  convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  it  was  attended 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves ;  the  Bish- 
ops of  Metz,  Tongres,  Verdun,  Melun,  and  Autun. 
Their  first  decree  not  only  released,  but  inter-  ditoim. 
dieted  Lothair  from  att  connection  with  his  adulterous 


>  Compare  tbroaghoat,  if  thought  fit,  the  treatise  of  Uincmar,  De  I»or- 
lio  Hlotharii  et  Theutborgie.  The  questioiu  sabmitted  to  the  ftrchbisho|> 
•re  only  rarpasaed  in  their  offeDsiveneaa  by  their  abeordity.  Hincnuur  dii- 
cuasee  them  with  minute  obscenity,  protesting  that  he  aiid  his  fellow  bish- 
ops are  entirely  ^orant  of  such  matters,  and  only  acquired  their  knowl- 
edge  by  reading. 

'  Not  from  the  high  character  of  the  Abbot,  whose  discipline  at  St.  Man- 
lioe  was  of  the  loosest;  he  lived  hinuelf  with  dancing  girls.  His  brother- 
in-law  made  bun  a  duke. — Epist  Benedict  III.,  857.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  OS  a  layman. 

*  In  Hincmar  there  is  a  curious  discussion  on  the  ordeaL  The  archbishop 
draws  a  strange  mystical  analogy  with  the  Deluge,  in  which  the  wicked 
jrere  destroyed  by  water,  the  just  saved:  the  fire  in  which  Sodom  was  de- 
stroyed, Lot  escaped.  The  ordeal  was  held  to  be  a  kind  of  baptism.  The 
wiser  Archbishop,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  wrote  against  the  ordeal,  as  against 
some  other  superstitions  of  his  time. 
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wife ;  the  second  enforced  a  public  penance  on  the  un« 
happy  Thentberga. 

But  separation  alone  was  not  the  object  of  Lothair. 
He  had  lived  in  open  concubinage  with  Waldrada,  it 
has  been  said,  without  sufficient  proof,  the  sister  of  Gun- 
ther,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  niece  of  Theotgand, 
Archbishop  of  Treves,^  A  third  council  assembled  at 
A.^.882.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  this  council,  too,  ap- 
peared the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  Adven- 
tius  of  Metz,  Franko  of  Tongres,  Atto  of  Verdun,  Ar- 
nulf  of  Toul,  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht  and  Strasburg. 
The  king  pleaded  preengagement  to  Waldrada,  and 
declared  that  he  only  married  the  daughter  of  Boso  be- 
cause her  father's  alliance  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  perilous  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  canon  laws 
against  incest  were  read,  the  confession  of  Theutberga 
recited,^  the  marriage  declared  void,  and  Waldrada 
proclaimed  the  lawful  queen.  She  appeared  in  public 
in  all  the  array  and  splendor  of  the  king's  wife.^ 

1  Sismondi  quotes  as  aathority  for  this  relAtionship  the  Annales  Metenses, 
**  according  to  which,"  he  says,  "  Gunther  and  Theotgand  were  exoomma- 
nicated  and  deposed  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  Waldrada,  and  the 
assistance  they  gave  her.**  In  the  Ann.  Met  Gunther  is  bribed  to  the 
king*A  party  by  a  promise  to  marry  his  niece  (neptis),  and  this  niece  cannot 
be  Waldrada.  —  **Guntharii  Episcopi  neptis  ad  reg«m  accersitur,  ae  te$nsi, 
ut  aiunt,  ab  eo  stapratur,  atqoe  cum  cachinno  omnium  et  omnium  derisione 
ad  avunculnm  remittitur."  This  insult,  moreover,  to  Gunther  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  his  £uthful  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Lothair  and  Wal- 
drada, and  makes  the  affair  more  inexplicable.  —Ann.  Met  apud  Bouquet, 
p.  191.  The  Annales  Bertiniani  say  that  the  king  was  bound  to  Waldrada 
by  witchcraft,  as  it  was  said  **  faventibus  illi  avunculo  sno  Luitprando  et 
Vultaria,  qui  ob  hoc  maximd  illi  erant  familiare?,*'  Liutprand  here  seems 
to  have  been  her  uncle. — Apud  Bouquet,  p.  79. 

3  A  new  contradiction  was  now  inserted  into  the  oonfessioii  of  Theutberga, 
that  she  was  not  '*  idonea  conjux." 

'  According  to  one  letter  of  Pope  Nicolas,  she  was  actually  married  *'  pub- 
tioo  festoque  nuptiarum  ritu  ceiebrato,  Waldradam  sibi  jure  matfimonil 
BociAvit*'  — Nicoi  l:*ap.  Epist,  Bouquet,  p.  434. 
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It  was  at  this  jtmctnre  tliat  the  Pope  interposed  to 
protect  the  injured  and  blameless  wife  of  Lo-  pop^N^jj^ 
thair.  Theotberga  herself,  worn  out  with  ****•*■*• 
persecution,  had  renewed  her  confession,  and  only  en- 
treated permission  to  retire  into  a  convent  to  bewail  her 
sins.  The  first  negotiations  of  the  Pope  were  strangely 
baffled.  His  legates,  one  t)f  them  the  same  Radoaldus, 
Bishop  of  Porto,  who  had  shown  so  much  weakness  or 
Yenality  at  Constantinople,  was  bribed  by  Lothair  and 
the  Lotharingian  bishops.  A  third  council  at  Metz,  at 
whidi  the  Pope's  legates  were  present,  ratified  Nor.  a.i>.  862. 
all  the  decrees  of  the  former  synods.  The  legates,  if 
they  did  not  assent,  made  no  opposition.  With  this 
decree  the  two  Archbishops,  Gunther  and  Theotgand, 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  person,  as  the  king's 
ambassadors,  to  Rome.  They  roshed  blindly  Atchbtohoi» 
into  the  net ;  the  net  closed  around  them,  and  t^m 
Nicolas  summoned  a  S3n3od,  and  firom  that  oot.  868.' 
synod  issued  a  lofty  edict,  addressed  to  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  and  Wanilo  of  Rouen.  The  Pope  condemned, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  guilt  of  King  Lothair — if 
king  he  might  be  called  —  and  Gunther  and  Theot* 
gand,  as  the  abettors  and  accomplices  in  his  guilt.  He 
annulled  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Metz,  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  called  no  synod,  but  a  brothel  of  adul- 
terers. He  excommunicated  and  deposed  Gunther  and 
Theotgand,  and  all  the  bishops  their  partisans. 

The  pride  of  the  high-bom  prelate,  Gunther,  broke 
out  into  ftiry  at  this  anexpected  affront.  He  hastened 
to  the  camp  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  the  Elder,  brother 
of  King  Lothair,  to  whom,  on  the  severance  of  the  em- 
pire of  Lothair  I.,  had  fallen  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  the  Imperial  title.     The  Emperor  at  once  espoused 
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the  cause  of  the  German  prelate,  shared  in  his  reaent- 
ment,  and  marched  with  his  army  upon  Rome. 

The  Pope  attempted  no  resistance;  he  summoned 
TinBaipwor  his  clergy  aroimd  him;  ordered  a  rigid  fiist 
Home.  and  perpetual  litanies  to  God,  to  avert  the 

Much,  864.  wrath  of  the  Emperor.  The  lawless  soldiery 
entered  Rome ;  the  Emperor^s  guards  occupied  the  ap- 
proaches to  St.  Peter's ;  and  as  the  clei^  and  people 
came  in  solemn  procession,  with  their  crosses  borne  be- 
fore them,  and  chanting  their  sad  litanies,  the  crosses  and 
banners  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on,  and  broken ; 
the  clergy,  maltreated,  beaten,  hardly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Even  the  great  crucifix,  the  o£Pering,  it  was 
believed,  of  tlie  Empress  Helena,  which  contained  a 
portion  of  the  true  cross,  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
dashed  into  the  mii'e.  Some  pious  Englishmen  col- 
lected the  firagments  with  reverential  care.  The  Pope 
heard  that  measures  were  in  agitation  to  seize  his  person. 
He  hastily  crossed  the  Tiber  in  a  boat,  found  his  way  into 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  passed  two  days  and  nights 
without  food.  Heaven,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared 
to  declare  in  favor  of  the  defenceless  Pontiff.  The  man 
who  had  broken  the  great  cross  suddenly  fell  dead. 
The  Emperor  was  seized  with  a  fever.  In  the  agony 
of  his  terror  he  sent  the  Empress  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  Pope:  A  female  ambassador,  under  such  cii^ 
cumstances,  was  not  likely  to  be  difficult  as  to  the  terms 
of  reconciliation.  Louis  at  once  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  bishops.  Deserted  by  all,  they  retired  in  dis- 
grace to  France.  There  they  still  supposed  themselves 
secure  in  their  own  power,  and  in  the  support  of  King 
Lothair.  Before  they  left  Rome  they  publi3hed  an  ap- 
peal to  all  Christian  bishops.     They  complained,  in  the 
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langaage  of  defiance,  of  the  insolent  injostice  of  the 
Pope.  He  had  decoyed  them  to  Rome ;  he  had  closed 
the  gates  on  them  as  on  rohbers,  ignominioosly  arrested 
them,^  condemned  them  without  synod  or  canonical 
examination,  without  accuser,  without  witness,  without 
discussion,  without  proof,  without  their  own  confession, 
in  the  absence  of  other  metropoUtan  or  sufiragan  bish- 
ops, with  no  common  consent,  of  his  own  will,  Deeiantion 
l2k  his  tyrannical  madness.  *'  This  Lord  Nico-  bia^U 
las,  who  calls  himself  Pope,  accounts  himself  as  one 
of  the  Apostles,  and  makes  himself  Emperor,  has  pre- 
sumed, at  the  instigation  of  our  enemies,  to  condemn 
us.  He  will  find  that  we  are  determined  to  resist  his 
insanity,  and  make  him  repent  of  his  precipitancy." 
They  cast  back  his  anathema  in  disdain,  and  in  their 
turn  exconmmnicate  the  Pope,^  and  declare  that,  by  his 
am^nt  self-exaltation  over  the  whole  Church,  he  has 
sequestered  himself  firom  its  communion.^  They  added 
(hrther,  that  they  asserted  only  the  rights  of  their  own 
Older.  Nicolas  refused  to  receive  this  protest,  upon 
which  one  of  the  archbishop's  officers  and  some  of  his 
men  forced  their  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  beat 
down  the  guards,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  laid  the 
daring  document  upon  the  tomb  believed  to  contain  the 
body  of  St.  Peter. 

The  archbishops  retreated  to  their  dioceses.     Not- 
witlistanding  the  Papal  interdict,  Gunther  celebrated 

1  They  describe  their  arrest:  "  Ibiqae  obseratiB  ostiis,  conspiratione  more 
Utrodoali  facta,  et  ex  clericia  et  laicis  tarba  coUecta  et  permixta,  nos  oppri- 
mere  inter  tantus  violenter  studiuBti  .  .  .  tuo  soliiu  arbitrio  ex  tj^rannioo 
Auvre  damnare  nosmet  voluisti." 

*  See  this  remarkable  document  in* the  Annates  Bertiniani,  a.d.  808. 

*  "■  Contenti  totius  eodesiiB  commimione  et  patem&  societate,  quam  tu 
•rroganter  te  supeiexultans  despicis,  teqne  ab  ek  elationis  tnmore  indignam 
fiuiena  seqaestras.** 

TO£..ni.  4 
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divine  service  in  his  cathedral  at  Cologne ;  the  more 
tiniid  Theotgand  abstained  from  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. 

But  Lothair  was  as  dastardly  as  lustftd.  Other  bish- 
Lothair  ops  got  round  him,  and  urged  on  his  weak 
them.  mind  all  the  terrors  of  the  Papal  power.^    He 

did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  those  prelates  who,  in  com* 
pliance  with  his  will,  had  hesitated  at  no  injustice,  and 
had  dared  to  confront  and  to  defy,  to  commit  a  kind  of 
capital  treason  against  the  sacerdotal  power.  He  de- 
posed Gunther,  and  appointed  his  own  son,^  a  jouth 
only.  Gunther  was  deserted  on  all  sides ;  the  simple 
and  blameless  Archbishop  of  Treves'  had  bowed  be- 
fore the  storm ;  the  other  bishops  of  the  condemned 
synod  of  Metz  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
Rome ;  they  gladly  accepted  the  indulgence  of  the  holy 
&ther.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  forbidden  to 
approach  the  royal  presence,  avoided  as  a  person  ex- 
communicate. He  seized  the  treasure  of  his  Church, 
and,  armed  with  this,  in  all  ages  a  powerful  weapon,  he 
hastened  to  Rome  to  unfold  the  iniquities  of  the  king's 
proceedings  against  his  wife.^  But  Lothair  had  antici- 
pated his  revenge.  He  sent  a  bishop  with  the  humblest 
protestations  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See.     The  Abbot  Hubert,  in  the  mean  time,  had 

*  This  is  the  language  of  Nicolas  to  King  Lothair:  "  Ita  corporis  to!  C6« 
dere  motibos  oonsensisti*  ut  relaxatis  Toluptatmn  habenis  temet  ipsam*  in 
Jicum  miseris  et  in  lutum  fecifl  pro  libitu  dejecisti,  ut  qui  poeitus  fiieras  ad 
g^bemationem  populorum,  effectus  sis  ruina  multoram."  —  Ad  Lothair, 
Reg.,  Oct.  808. 

s  Hugo  never  obtained  actual  possession.  Some  time  after  the  see  was 
•ntruflted  to  the  care  of  Hilduin,  brother  of  Gunther,  who  dispensed  th» 
revenues,  though  the  see  was  held  to  be  vacant  —Ann.  Bertin.,  f .  92. 

*  "  Sunplicissimns  ac  innocentissimus  vir."  —  Annal.  Bertin. 

*  "  Falsa  de  more  suo."  —  Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  86. 
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been  killed  by  his  own  retainers.  Theutberga,  -who 
had  lived  under  the  guardianship  of  her  brother^  took 
refiige  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
alarm  of  Lothair  increased ;  he  suspected  his  uncles, 
Charles  and  Louis,  of  a  design  to  seize  and  share  his 
kingdom,  the  Pope  of  connivance,  if  not  of  more  than 
connivance,  in  their  hostile  plans. 

Nicolas  was  not  content  with  his  triumph  over  the 
feeble  Lothair,  and  the  daring  but  indiscreet  bishops 
who  had  espoused  his  cause.  He  aspired  to  dictate  to 
the  other  more  powerful  Carloidngian  kings,  ^^^^0^^^ 
to  Charles  and  to  Louis  ;  and  even  Hincmar,  »^«*™* 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  most  learned,  political, 
and  powerful  ecclesiastic  in  France,^  must  bow  before 
his  authoritj.  He  sent  his  legate,  Arsenius,  into  France 
with  letters  to  the  sovereigns  so  haughty  and  imperious 
as  to  shock  even  the  submissive  spirit  of  those  times.' 
He  rebukes  them  with  the  tone  of  a  master,  or  rather 
openly  declares  that  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
God,  from  actual  divine  inspiration,  when  he  reproaches 
them  for  presuming  to  prohibit  the  bishops  of  their 
reahns  from  obeying  the  papal  summons  to  a  synod  at 
Rome.'  He  will  not  admit  the  excuse  of  Charles  the 
Bald  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  were  watching 

>  Sismondi  states  boldlj  that  Hincmar  was  the  sole  ruler  of  France. 

s  "Nieolaua  Papa  Aneninm  .  .  .  com  epistolis  ad  Hladovicum  et  Caro- 
'  faim  fratns  .  .  •  non  ctim  ApostolicH  maosuetudine,  et  solitA  honorabilltate 
licat  Episcopi  Bomani  consueverant  Reges  in  suis  epistolis  honorare,  sed  cum 
malttioiA  interminatione."  —  Pagi  (sub  ann.  865)  rebukes  the  author  of  the 
Ann.  Berlin.,  even  Hincmar  himself,  perhaps  the  author,  whose  sentiments 
at  all  events  the  book  expresses,  for  this  misrepresentation.  He  appeals  to 
the  more  coorteona  letter  to  Charles.  But  the  epistle  to  the  two  brothers 
fidlj  bean  out  the  charge.    April  22, 865. 

« **  Unde  si  vos  fbrtasse  allter  dicitis.  nos  illud  dicimus,  quod  divinitos 
■erektar.'*  He  thus  claims  divine  authority  for  Roman  synods:  ''Not 
-"onsensa  Olorum,  revehute  Domino,  qose  decemenda  sunt  decemeremus.** 
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day  and  night  against  the  descents  of  the  Norman  pi- 
rates. He  reproves  this  secular  occupation  of  the  bish- 
ops. If  towards  these  kings  he  preserves  some  show  of 
respect,  of  Lothair  he  speaks  with  unmitigated  contempt. 
His  uncles  had  urged  Lothair  to  go  on  a  suppliant  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome;  Lothair  had  expressed  his  earnest  desire 
to  do  so.  The  Pope  sternly  interdicts  his  journey,  de- 
claiming that  the  holy  Roman  Church  would  not  receive, 
but  despise,  and  reject,  such  men.^  He  commands  the 
king,  without  subterfuge  or  evasion,  to  receive  back  his 
wife ;  even  if  Theutberga  diould  prefer  the  state  of 
separation,  she  is  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  her  hu»- 
band's  bed.  "  But  if  Lothair,  whom,  to  prevent  war 
•and  bloodshed,  we  have  still  treated  with  some  leniency, 
•shall  lift  up  his  horn,  and  disobey  your  admonitions  and 
ours,  the  affidr  must  take  its  course." 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  advances  still 
higher  pretensions;  the  object,  indeed,  is  noble  and 
Christian.  He  commands  them  to  maintain  tiliat  peace 
which  had  been  sworn  by  the  three  royal  brethren,  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.  But  he  as- 
serts the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a  grant  of 
the  Imperial  power  by  the  Roman  See.  The  sword 
was  given  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter, 
yet  to  be  employed  against  infidels,  not  against  his  fel- 
low Christians.  The  empire  descended  to  Loub  by 
hereditary  right,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  See.^ 

1  **  Cui  interdiximas,  et  omnino  interdicimiiB,  at  iter  talk  qualis  nnno  Mt 
non  arripiat,  eo  qaod  sancta  Eodesia  Bomana  tales  nspuat  etoontemnat.*' 

*  **  Machera  usum,  quam  prunum  a  Petri  principi«  Apostolonim  vioario, 
contra  infideles  aocepit,  non  oogatur  iu  Christi  fldeles  oonvertere.  .  .  .  Beg- 
na  sibi  per  h«redltariam  jue  devolata,  et  aedis  Apostolica  auctoritale  flr- 
mata.'*  —  £pist.  ad  Epuoop.  Gall,  apud  JSouqaet,  p.  404. 
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The  legate  ^*  firom  the  side  "  of  the  Pope  began  noip 
to  appear  as  a  dictator  to  the  Northern  kings/p^.^ 
Aisenius  was  not  the  first  who  bore  this  title  ;  *«■»*«• 
bat  he  asserted  its  pride  and  power  with  yet  almost  unpre- 
cedented vigor.  The  legate  first  appeared  at  Frankfort, 
and  delivered  his  message  to  the  Emperor  Louis ;  thence 
he  passed  to  the  court  of  Lothair.^  He  threatened  the 
king  with  immediate  excommunication  if  he  did  not 
dismiss  the  concubine  Waldrada,  and  receive  his  repu- 
diated  queen.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Attigny,  the 
residence  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  peremptorily  com- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  Bishop  Rothrad,  who 
had  been  canonically,  as  it  was  asserted,  deposed  by 
Hincmar  his  metropolitan,  and  was  now  irr^ukrly, 
without  inquiry  or  examination,  replaced  by  the  arbi- 
trary mandate  of  the  Pope.^  Hincmar  murmured  dnd 
obeyed ;  the  king  acquiesced  in  the  papal  de-  a.i>.S65. 
cree,  trembling  at  the  menaced  anathema. 

From  Attigny,  Arsenius  conducted  Theutberga  to 
the  court  of  her  husband.     A  solemn  oath  ^^^Mntoi 
was  dictated  by  the  legate,  and  sworn  on  the  L^b^^^a^ 
Gospels  by  six  counts  and  six  vassals,  in  the  ^'^"''^n^ 
name  of  Lothair,  that  he  would  receive  Theutbei^  as 
his  lawfiil  wife,  and  restore  her  fiilly  to  her  AJ>.se& 
conjugal  rights.     Four  archbishops  and  four  bishops 
besides  the  legate,  were  present  at  the  ceremony.     She 
was  then  publicly  delivered  to  her  husband,  under  the 
most  awful  denunciations  of  excommunication  and  con- 


1  ■'Apod  Gandalfl  yillom.'*  — Ann.  Bertin. 

'  Thie  Annales  Bertin.  are  supposed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Hlno- 
Bwr.  **EtBoihnulain  canonice  a  qninqne  provinciaram  episcopis  dejeo* 
tarn,  et  a  KIooIbo  papA  non  regulariter,  sed  poteotialiter  restitutum.**  —  P 

liL 
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demnation  to  everlasting  fire,^  if  he  did  not  fulfil  the 
solemn  compact.  Lothair  and  Theutberga  were  then 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Lorraine. 

Arsenius  found  the  papal  fulminations  weapons  too 
useful  and  effective  to  be  confined  to  royal  offenders. 
A  terrible  excommunication  of  unusual  violence  was 
launched  against  certain  plunderers  who,  some  yeurs 
before,  had  robbed  him  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  un- 
less they  made  immediate  restitution.  Another  was 
issued  against  Ingeltruda,  the  wife  of  Count  Boso,  who 
had  left  her  husband,  and  was  leading  a  wandering  and 
disreputable  life.^ 

Waldrada  had  been  delivered  up  to  Arsenius  to  be 
conducted  to  Rome  that  she  might  undergo  the  proper 
penance ;  but  Arsenius  was  persuaded  by  some  power- 
ful influence,  not  impossibly  by  bribery  (for  he  was  a 
man  of  notorious  rapacity),  to  allow  her,  after  she  had 
reached  Parma,  to  return  to  France.*  Two  years 
afterwards  the  two  excommunicated  archbishops,  be- 
guiled with  false  hopes  of  restoration,  were  persuaded 
to  go  to  Rome  ;  though  on  a  former  journey  they  had 
been  sternly  repelled  by  the  Pope.  The  aged  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  died  there ;  Gunther  of  Cologne 
hardly  escaped  with  his  life.     Nicolas  persisted  to  the 

1  '*  Si  in  onmibns,  ut  Baperiiu  legitur,  non  observAverit  atque  impleT«rit, 
Don  solum  in  pnesente  vit&  sed  etiam  in  letemo  Dei  terribili  judido,  earn 
B.  Petro  principi  Apostolorum  redditiirum  rationem  etab  ipso  etemalitcr  in 
eodem  judido  damnandum,  et  igni  perpetno  ooncramandum."  — Ann.  Ber- 
lin., p.  90. 

s  The  Ann.  Bertin.  mention  this:  "  Epistolam  Nicolal  Pape  plenam  ter- 
ribilibus  et  a  mode8ti&  sedis  ApoatoUca  hactenua  inauditis  maledictioni- 
bus." 

*  Nicolas  wrote  to  the  bishops  to  treat  Waldrada  as  an  excommnnicated 
person,  for  her  contamacj  in  refusing  to  go  lo  Some,  and  her  snapldoof 
intrigues  against  the  queen.  —  Epist.  xxviii.,  Bouquet,  419. 
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end  in  his  resistance  to  the  intercession  of  the  emperor 
Louis,  and  of  many  German  bishops.  He  treated  these 
men  as  open  favorers  of  adultery ;  as  the  authors  and 
contrivers  of  all  this  foul  and  revolting  iniquity.^  The 
inexorable  Pope  saw  one  die,  the  other  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  without  relaxing  his  unforgiving  severity. 

Rumors  soon  reached  the  vigilant  Pontiff  that  the 
fecondliation  of  Lothair  with  his  wife  was  but  false  and 
leeming.  He  was  suspected  of  continuing  secret  inter- 
course with  Waldrada ;  although  Adventius,  the  Bishop 
of  Metz,  protested  that  all  the  king's  conversation  with 
Waldrada  (Waldrada,  now  under  public  sentence  of 
excommunication)^  was  pure,^  and  that  he  treated  his 
wife  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  he  appeared  with  her 
in  church,  and  was  reported  to  admit  her  to  his  bed.^ 
But  this  was  soon  belied  by  an  earnest  supplication  to 
the  Pope  from  the  unhappy  queen  to  be  released  from 
her  miserable  marriage.  She  asserted  the  previous 
wedlock  of  Lothair  with  Waldrada,  her  own  unfitness, 
from  some  secret  malady,  for  the  conjugal  state.  She 
entreated  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome,  that  she 
might  communicate  with  the  Pope.  Nicolas  replied  in  a 
tone  of  stem  commiseration.  He  revised  to  receive  a 
confession  extorted  manifestly  by  force.     Even  were 

1  Compflfe  his  later  letters,  where  he  speaks  of  the  **  foetida  gesta.**  His 
USD  si  name  for  Waldrada  is  nuecha. 

'  Waldrada  was  excommunicated  Feb.  2,  8S6. 

*  Thus  writes  Adventiias:  **  Et  nos  veriore  experientift  investigare  toIu- 
mo^,  in  nuUo  pronus  ooUoquio  per  tactum,  vel  visum  ili&  (Waldrad&)  fieri 
voluil." 

***  Tlieutbergam  Reginam  noster  Senior  ad  pnesens  ita  tractare  cemitur, 
■icttt  rex  conjimctam  sibi  debet  tractare  reginam,  videlicet  ad  divinum 
offidttm  pariter  honorific^  comitantem,  et  in  menfi&  regi&  simul  conviran- 
tem,  atqne,  at  relatio  innait,  conjugalis  habitus  debitum  solvere  hUarita 
pnetendit.*'  —  Apad  Bouquet,  p.  606. 
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she  to  die,  the  Church  would  never  permit  Lothair  to 
marry  the  adulteress  Waldrada.  The  guilty  king,  by^ 
the  example -of  his  adultery,  had  plunged  thousands, 
into  the  chaos  of  perdition  ;  what  wonder  if  she  should 
force  others  to  commit  perjm'y  ?  He  positiyely  forbade 
her  journey  to  Rome,  and  exhorted  her  to  endure 
glorious  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Get.  80, 887  The  wTctched  Theutberga  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  exposed  to  every  insult  and  contumely.  Lothair 
had  at  one  time  accused  her  of  adultery,  and  proposed 
that  she  should  vindicate  her  honor  by  wager  of  battle. 
Jan. 867.  Nicolas  prohibited  this  appeal  to  arms;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Lothair  himself,  contempt,  most  profound 
and  well  deserved,  mingles  with  his  indignant  expostu- 
lations. Lothair  was  at  length  driven,  by  the  steadfast 
severity  of  the  Pope,  from  every  subterfuge.  He  was 
preparing  to  send  his  wife  to  Rome,  to  appear  himself 
before  the  judgmentrseat,  and  even  to  yield  up  his 
beloved  Waldrada  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Before  his  descent  into  Italy  he  endeavored, 
by  the  intercession  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Louis,  to 
obtain  for  his  son  by  Waldrada  the  promise  of  Alsace. 
For  this  end  he  still  lingered  in  France ;  but  Nicolas  did 
Death  of  not  live  to  enjoy  his  perfect  triumph ;  he  died 
Not.  a1i)."887.  in  November,  a.d.  867  —  a  Pontiff  who,  if  he 
advanced  no  absolutely  unexampled  pretensions  to  su* 
premacy  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  See,  yet,  by  the  &vor- 
able  juncture  and  auspicious  circumstances  which  he 
seized  to  assert  and  maintain  that  authority,  did  more 
HisehMM-  ^^^  *^  ^^^  predecessors  to  strengthen  and 
**^*  confirm  it.     During  all  his  conflicts  in  the 

West  with  the  royal  and  with  the  episcopal  power,  the 
moral  and  religious  sympathies  of  mankind  could  not 
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bat  be  on  his  side.  If  his  language  was  occasionally 
more  violent,  even  contemptuous,  than  became  the 
moderation  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  mitigated  the 
papal  decrees,  he  might  plead  lofty  and  righteous  in- 
d^ation:  if  he  interfered  with  domestic  relations,  it 
was  in  defence  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  in 
vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage :  if  he  treated 
kings  with  scorn,  it  was  because  they  had  become  con- 
temptible  for  their  weakness  or  their  vices :  if  he  inteiv 
fered  with  episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  the 
inferior  cleigy,  even  bishops,  would  be*  pleased  to  have 
a  remote,  and  possibly  disinterested  tribunal,  to  which 
they  might  appeal  from  prelates,  chosen  only  from  aris* 
tocratic  connections,  barbarians  in  occupation  and  in 
ferocity :  ^  if  he  was  inexorable  to  transgressors,  it  was 
to  those  of  the  highest  order,  prelates  who  had  lent 
themselves  to  injustice  and  iniquitfr,  and  had  defied  his 
power:  if  he  annulled  coundk,  those  councils  had 
already  been  condenlned  for  their  injustice,  had  de* 
served  the  reproachful  appellation  with  which  they  were 
branded  by  the  Pope,  with  all  who  had  any  innate  or 
unperverted  sentiment  of  justice  and  purity.  Hence 
the  presumptuous  usurpation  even  of  divine  power,  so 
long  as  it  was  thus  beneficently  used,  awed,  confounded 
all,  and  o^nded  few.  Men  took  no  alarm  at  the  arro- 
gance which  befriended  them  against  the  oppressor  and 
the  tyrant. 

The  impression  left  by  Nicolas  I.  on  his  times  may  be 
estimated  by  the  words  of  a  later  writer.  ^^  Smce  the 
days  of  Oregory  I.  to  our  time  sat  no  high-priest  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared  to  Nicolas.     He 

1  Girmad,  Dioit  Bomain  en  fWice  pendaot  le  Moyen  Ag»  n»\  L 
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tamed  kings  and  tyrants,  and  ruled  the  world  like  a 
sovereign :  to  holy  bishops  and  clergy  he  was  mild  and 
gentle;  to  the  wicked  and  unconverted  a  terror;  so 
that  we  might  truly  say  a  new  Elias  arose  in  him."  ^ 

But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the  popedom  was 
not  all  which  the  Roman  See  owes  to  Nicolas  I. ;  she 
owes  the  questionable  boon  of  the  recognition  of  the 
False  Decretals  as  the  law  of  the  Church. 

Nicolas  I.  not  only  saw  daring  his  pontificate  the  fa- 
mous False  Decretals  take  their  place  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Latin  Christendom  ;  if  he  did  not  promulgate, 
he  assumed  them  as  authentic  documents ;  he  gave  them 
the  weight  of  the  papal  sanction ;  and  with  their  aid 
prostrated  at  his  feet  the  one  great  Transalpine  prelate 
who  could  still  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Tea- 
tonic  Church,  Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Decretals,  the  letters  or  edicts 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  according  to  the  authorized  or 
common  collection  of  Dionysius,  Commenced  with  Pope 
Siricius,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  To 
the  collection  of  Dionysius  was  added  that  of  the  authen- 
tic councils,  which  bore  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 
On  a  sudden  was  promulgated,  unannounced,  without 
preparation,  not  absolutely  unquestioned,  but  apparently 
overawing  at  once  all  doubt,  a  new  Code,  which  to  the 
former  authentic  documents  added  fiffy-nine  letters  and 
decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  Popes  fi:x)m  Clement  to 
Mclchiades,  and  the  donation  of  Constandne ;  and  in 
the  third  part,  among  the  decrees  of  tlie  Popes  and  of 
the  councils  from  Silvester  to  Gregory  II.,  thuiy-nine 
fidse  decrees,  and  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic  coun- 

1  Begin.  Chron.  ad  ann.  S9S.    Peits,  L  579. 
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cib.^  In  this  vast  manual  of  sacerdotal  Christianity  the 
Popes  appear  from  the  first  the  parents,  guardians,  leg- 
islators of  the  &ith  throughout  the  world,  oontante. 
The  False  Decretals  do  not  merely  assert  the  supremacy 
of  tlie  Popes  —  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome — they  comprehend  the  whole  dogmatic  sys- 
tem and  discipUne  of  the  Church,  the  whole  hierarchy 
fincnn  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree,  their  sanctity, 
and  immunities,  their  persecutions,  their  disputes,  their 
right  of  appeal  to  Rome.  They  are  full  and  minute  on 
Church  property,  on  its  usurpation  and  spoliation ;  on 
ordinations ;  on  the  sacraments,  on  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, marriage,  the  Eucharist;  on  fasts  and  festivals; 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  the  discovery  of  the  reliques 
of  the  Apostles ;  on  the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration 
of  churches,  blessing  of  the  firuits  of  the  field ;  on  the 
sacred  vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are 
not  wanting  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  fiction.     The 

1  Nicolas  of  Cosa,  and  Turrecremata,  before  the  Reformation,  had  doabt- 
ad,  «8  for  as  they  dared  to  doubt  The  Magdeburg  centoriators,  after  them 
Btondel  exposed  the  fraud  with  unanswerable  arguments.  The  Jesuit,  La 
Tocre,  attempted  a  feeble  defence:  he  was  scourged  into  obscurity  by  Blon- 
del.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  hardly  a  murmur  of  defence.  There 
is  an  excellent  brief  (Roman  Catholic)  summary  of  the  whole  question  in 
Waher  (Kircfaen  Recht,  pp.  155  et  seqq.)-  Mohler  (Schriften)  softens 
the  fiction  into  poetxy;  he  is  too  ingenious  to  be  convincing:  and  wishes 
to  convince,  rather  than  succeeds,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  convincing  him- 
•elf.  I  know  only  from  other  writers  what  seems  the  masterly  investiga- 
tion of  Knust  Gfrarer,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Church  and  in  a  dissertation 
(Freiburg.  184S),  displays  more  than  his  usual  industry  and  sagacity,  but 
I  think  is  somewhat  too  narrow  and  partial  (compare  Walter,  Kircben 
Becht,  158)  in  his  hypothesis,  that  the  sole,  if  not  the  sole,  the  almost  ex- 
elusive  design  of  the  Decretals  was  to  lower  the  power  of  the  metropolitans. 
[ndeed,  in  his  later  and  valuable  work.  Die  Karolinger  (Freiburg,  1848),  he 
mesas  to  me  to  have  taken  a  wider  range,  to  have  summed  up  the  whole 
question  with  more  perfect  m|^tery.  Gfrurer*8  general  £&Oing,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  drawing  wide  and  peremptory  conclusions  from  scanty  and  doubt* 
All  evidence:  he  is  too  much  enamoured  of  his  own  very  great  ingenuity » 
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whole  ii  composed  with  an  air  of  profound  piety  and 
reverence;  a  specious  purity,  and  occasionally  beauty,  ia 
the  moral  and  religious  tone.  There  are  many  axioms 
of  seemingly  sincere  and  vital  religion.  But  for  the 
too  manifest  design,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  See  of 
Rome  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  whole  clergy  in 
subordination  to  the  See  of  Rome;  but  for  the  mon- 
strous ignorance  of  history,  which  betrays  itself  in  glar* 
uig  anachronisms,  and  in  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
order  of  events  and  the  lives  of  distinguished  men  — 
the  former  awakening  keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the 
latter  making  the  detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
whole  easy,  clear,  irrefragable;  —  the  False  Decretals 
might  still  have  maintained  their  place  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  They  are  now  given  up  by  all ;  not  a  voice 
is  raised  in  their  iavor ;  the  utmost  that  is  done  by  those 
who  cannot  suppress  all  regret  at  their  explosion,  is  to 
palliate  the  guilt  of  the  forger,  to  call  in  question  or  to 
weaken  the  influence  which  they  had  in  their  own  day, 
and  throughout  the  later  history  of  Christianity. 

The  author  or  authors  of  tliis  most  audacious  and 
▲nihonhip.  elaborate  of  pious  frauds  are  unknown ;  the 
date  and  place  of  its  compilation  are  driven  into  such 
narrow  limits  that  they  may  be  determined  within  a 
few  years,  and  within  a  very  circumscribed  region. 
The  False  Decretals  came  not  from  Rome  ;  ^  the  time 
of  their  anival  at  Rome,  after  they  were  known  beyond 
the  Alps,  appears  almost  certain.  In  one  year  Nicolas 
I.  is  apparently  ignorant  of  their  existence,  the  next  he 
speaks  of  them  with  full  knowledge.  They  contain 
words  manifestly  used  at  the  Council  of  Paris,  a.d.  829, 

« 
>  Eichhonif  almost  «]one,  maintaiiu  their  Boman  origin. — Compare  alaa 
Luden.    Geschichte,  ▼.  p.  468,  et  itqq. 
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sonsequently  are  of  later  date;  they  nv ere  known  tc 
the  Levite  Benedict  of  Metz,^  who  composed  a  sup- 
plement to  the  collection  of  capitularies  by  Adgesil, 
between  a.d*  840-847.  The  city  of  Metz  is  desig- 
nated with  nearly  equal  certainty  as  the  place  in  which, 
if  not  actually  composed,  they  were  first  promulgated 
as  the  canon  law  of  Christendom. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  divided  and  distracted  em* 
pire  might  seem  ahnost  to  call  for,  almost  to  justify,  this 
desperate  effort  to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
All  the  lower  clergy,  including  some  of  the  Ushops, 
were  groaning,  just  at  this  time,  under  heavy  oppres* 
sion.  By  the  constitution  of  Charlemagne,  which  sur- 
vived under  Louis  the  Pious,  and,  so  long  as  the  empire 
maintained  its  unity,  assorted  the  independence  of  the 
Transalpine  hierarchy  of  all  but  the  temporal  sovereign, 
the  clergy  were  under  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop, 
tlie  hishop  to  the  metropolitan,  the  metropolitan  only  to 
the  Emperor.  Conflicting  Popes,  or  Popes  in  conflict 
with  Italian  enemies,  or  with  their  own  subjects,  had 
reduced  the  papacy  to  vassalage  under  the  empire. 
Conflicting  kings,  on  tlie  divisioi:  of  the  reahn  of 
Charlemagne,  had  not  yet,  but  were  soon  about  to 
submit  the  empire  to  the  Roman  supremacy.  All  at 
present  was  anarchy.  The  Germans  and  the  French 
were  drawing  asunder  into  separate  rival  nations ;  the 
sons  of  Louis  were  waging  an  endless,  implacable  strife. 
Almost  every  year,  less  than  every  decade  of  years, 
beheld  a  new  partition  of  the  empire ;  kingdoms  rose 
and  fell,  took  new  bounctaries,  acknowledged  new  sover- 

>  Walter  sppean  to  think  Benedict  the  author  of  tha  work. 
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eigns ;  no  government  was  strong  enough  to  maintain 
the  law ;  might  was  the  only  law.* 

The  hierarchy,  if  not  the  whole  clergy,  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  empire ; 
they  had  abased  the  throne  of  Louis ;  they  were  for  a 
short  disastrous  period  now  the  victims  of  that  abase- 
ment. Their  wealth  was  their  danger.  They  had  be- 
come secular  princes,  they  had  become  nobles,  they  had 
become  vast  landed  proprietors.  But  during  the  civil 
wars  it  was  not  the  persuasive  voice,  but  the  strong 
arm,  which  had  authority ;  the  mitre  must  bow  before 
the  helmet,  the  crosier  before  the  sword.  Not  only  the 
domains,  the  persons  of  the  clergy  had  lost  their  sanctitfr. 
The  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  had  reached  a  height  unknown  in  fermer  times. 
Thus  writes  Bishop  Agobard  of  Lyons :  "  No  condi- 
tion of  men,  whether  free  or  unfree,  is  so  insecure  in 
the  possession  of  his  property  as  the  priest ;  no  one  can 
foresee  how  many  days  he  may  be  master  of  his  church, 
of  his  house.  Not  only  the  estates  of  the  Church,  the 
churches  themselves  are  sold."  The  Synod  of  Aix-lar 
Chapelle  (a.d.  836)  protested  against  the  contempt  into 
which  the  clergy  had  faUen  with  the  ungodly  laity. 
They  wrote  in  bitter  remonstrance  to  King  Pepin,  the 
son  of  Louis,  —  "There  are  people  who  boldly  say, 
*  Where  hath  God  ordained  that  the  goods  of  which  the 
priests  claim  possession  are  consecrated  to  him  ?  The 
whole  earth  is  the  Lord*s  ;  has  he  not  created  it  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind?'"^    The  metropolitans   alone 

1  This  is  in  no  wav  inconsistent  with  the  immense  and  steady  advance  of 
the  cleiigy  in  power  and  wealth;  it  was  a  temporaiy  depression,  remedied 
•8  will  soon  appear,  from  other  sources  of  vigor  and  energy. 

t  Mansi  sob  ann.  886. 
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(we  have  seen  those  of  the  Rhine  haughty  to  aU 
beneath  them,  basely  subservient  to  the  wickedness  of 
their  kings)  stood  above  the  tumult,  themselves  if  not 
tyrants  or  instruments  of  royal  tyranny,  eithei*  tramp« 
ling  on  the  inferior  clergy,  or,  at  least,  not  protecting 
them  fnmi  being  trampled  on  or  plundered  by  others. 

It  might  occur  to  the  most  religious,  that  for  the  sake 
of  religion ;  it  might  occur  to  those  to  whom  the  dig- 
nity and  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  were  their 
religion,  that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  reinvest  the 
clergy  in  their  imperilled  sanctity.  There  must  be 
some  appeal  against  this  secular,  this  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny: and  whither  should  appeal  be?  It  could  not 
be  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Gospel.  It  must  be  to 
ancient  and  venerable  tradition,  to  the  unrepealed,  irre- 
pealable  law  of  the  Church ;  to  remote  and  awful  Rome. 
Rome  must  be  proclaimed  in  an  unusual,  more  em- 
phatic manner,  the  eternal,  immemorial  court  of  appeal* 
The  tradition  must  not  rest  on  the  comparatively  recent 
names  of  Leo  the  Great,  of  Innocent  the  Great,  of  Siri- 
cins,  or  the  right  of  appeal  depend  on  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica.  It  must  come  down  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  himself  in  unbroken  succession. 
The  whole  clergy  must  have  a  perpetual,  indefeasible 
sanctity  of  the  same  antiquity. 

So  may  the  idea  of  this,  to  us  it  seems,  monstrous  fic- 
tion have  dawned  upon  its  author ;  himself  may  have 
implicitly  believed  that  he  asserted  no  prerogative  for 
Rome  which  Rome  herself  had  not  claimed,  which  he 
did  not  think  to  be  her  right.  It  is  even  now  asserted, 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  disproved,  that  the  False  Decretals 
advanced  no  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  See  of  Rome 
which  had  not  been  beard  before  in  some  vague  and 
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indefinite,  bat  not  therefore  less  significant,  langoagc. 
The  boldness  of  the  act  was  in  the  new  authority  in 
which  it  arrayed  these  pretensions.  The  author  may 
have  thought  that  in  renewing  the  power,  while  he  by 
no  means  lost  sight  of  the  holiness  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
embarked  in  a  hallowed  cause.  In  some  req)ects  he 
sliows  skill  at  least  as  consummate  as  might  be  expected 
in  that  age.  There  was  no  great  fear  of  detection  in  a 
fiction  so  advantageous  to  those  who  could  alone  expose 
it,  the  clergy,  in  an  age  which,  for  instance,  received 
the  life  of  St.  Denys,  written  by  the  Abbot  Hilduin  of 
that  monastery,  and  the  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the 
emperor,  as  identified  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite ; 
a  legend  almost  of  unparalleled  extravagance,  but  which 
became  at  once  accredited  hagiology.  The  new  code 
was  enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a  framework  of  deeply  re- 
ligious thought  and  language ;  it  was  introduced  under 
the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (it  was  ru- 
mored to  have  been  brought  from  Spain  by  Riculf^ 
Archbishop  of  Metz) ;  it  was  thus  attached  to  the  au- 
thentic work  of  Isidore,  which  had  long  enjoyed  undis- 
puted authority.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rhdms,  as 
the  most  powerful,  so,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  Trans- 
alpine ecclesiastic,  who  might  at  once  have  exposed  the 
fiction,  which  he  could  hardly  but  know  to  be  a  fiction^ 
cooperated  more  than  any  one  else  to  establish  its  au- 
thority. So  long  as  he  supposed  it  to  advance  or  con- 
firm his  own  power,  he  suppressed  all  intrusive  doubts ; 
he  discovered  too  late  that  it  was  a  trap  (a  mousetrap 
is  his  own  undignified  word)  to  catch  unwary  metropo- 
litans.^   Hincmar  was  caught,  beyond  all  hope  of  es* 

^  **  dienmpotita  omnibas  iii«tropoUtanis  muictpiila.** — 0|^  U.  411. 
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c^>e.  In  the  appeal  of  Rothrad,  Bishop  of  Soissons, 
against  Hincmar,  metrc^iitan  of  RhBims,  Pope  Nicolas 
I.  at  first  alleges  no  word  of  the  new  Decretals  in  favor 
of  bis  right  of  appeal ;  he  seemingly  knows  no  older 
authority  than  that  of  Innocent,  Leo,  Siricius,  and  the 
Cooncil  of  Sardica.^  The  next  year  not  merely  is  he 
folly  master  of  the  psendo^Isidorian  documents,  but  he 
taunts  Hincmar  with  now  calling  in  question,  when  it 
makes  against  bim,  authority  which  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  in  confirmation  of  his  own  power.  Hino^ 
mar  is  forced  to  the  humiliation  of  submission.  Rothrad, 
deposed  by  Hincmar,  deposed  by  the  CouncU  of  Senlis, 
is  reinstated  in  his  see.^ 

This  immediate,  if  somewhi^t  cautious,  adoption  of 
the  fiction,  unquestionably  not  the  forgery,  by  j^oopiumu 
Pope  Nicolas,  appears  to  me  less  capable  of  ^^'^- 
charitable  palliation  than  the  original  invention.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  strong  temptation.  But  in  Rome, 
where  such  documents  had  never  been  heard  of,  it  ia 
difficult  to  imagine  by  what  arguments  a  man,  not  un* 
learned,  could  convince  himself,  or  believe  that  he  could 
convince  himself,  of  their  authenticity.  Here  was  a 
long,  continuous,  unbroken  series  of  letters,  an  accumu* 
latod  mass  of  decrees  of  coimcik,  of  which  the  archives 
of  Rome  could  ^ow  no  vestige,  of  which  the  traditions 
of  Rome  were  altogether  silent :  yet  is  there  no  holy 
indignation  at  firaud,  no  lofty  reproof  of  those  who  dared 
to  seat  themselves  in  the  pontifical  chair  and  speak  in 


'  Compare  back  p.  52. 

*  Thb  ftxt  appears  to  me  irreaistiblj  proved  by  Gfrorer  in  his  disserta- 
tion.  See  also  Die  Karolinger,  i.  p.  479  et  seqq.  Gfirorer  seems  to  infer 
that  thejT  were  carried  to  Rome  fifom  beyond  the  Alps  by  Bothrad  of  Soia> 
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tlie  names  of  Pope  after  Pope.  There  is  a  deliberate, 
artful  vindication  pf  their  authority.  Reasons  are  al- 
leged from  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Nicolas 
himself  believed  their  validity,  on  account  of  their  ao- 
knowledged  absence  from  the  Roman  archives.  Nor 
did  the  successors  of  Nicolas  betray  any  greater  scruple 
in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  welcome,  and  there- 
fore only,  unsuspicious  aid.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that,  at  least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  the 
Roman  pontic  gave  their  deliberate  sanction  to  this 
great  historic  fraud.^ 

Nor  must  be  overlooked,  perhaps  the  more  important 
result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  statutes 
as  the  universal,  immen\orial,  irrepealable  law  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  established  the  great  principle  which  Nico- 
las I.  had  before  announced,  of  the  sole  legislative  power 
of  the  Pope.*  Every  one  of  these  papal  epistles  was  a 
canon  of  the  Church ;  every  future  bull  therefore  rested 
on  the  same  irrefragable  authority,  commanded  the  same 
implicit  obedience.  The  Papacy  became  a  legislative 
as  well  as  an  administrative  authority.  Infallibility 
was  the  next  inevitable  step,  if  infallibility  was  not 
already  in  the  power  asserted  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  Lord  on  St.  Peter,  by  St.  Peter  handed  down 
in  unbroken  descent,  and  in  a  plenitude  which  could 
not  be  restricted  or  limited,  to  the  latest  of  his  succes- 
sors. 

1  Nioolai  Epist  ad  Episcopos  Gallis,  ICansi,  zr.  603. 

s  NicoUi  I.  Eput  ad  Michaelem  Imperatorem,  apud  Labbe,  lab  aim.  865 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HADRIAN  n.     HINGlfAR  OF  RHEDCS. 

Nicolas  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian  11.,  a  rigid  and 
lofty  churchman,  who,  though  his  poKcy  atg^j^^j^ 
first  appeared  doubtful,^  resolutely  maintained,  ^^'  ^' 
but  not  with  equal  judgment  and  success,  the  principles 
of  his  predecessor.  Hadrian  (he  was  now  seventy-five 
years  old)  had  been  married  before  he  became  a  priest ; 
his  wife  was  still  living ;  and  a  tragic  event,  in  which 
the  son  of  another  prelate,  Arsenius,  the  late  legate  in 
France,  was  involved,  miglit  suggest  to  the  popular 
mind  thlit  the  more  absolutely  the  higher  clergy  were 
seduded  firom  all  domestic  ties  the  better. 

Though  the  daughter  of  Hadrian  was  betrothed  to 
another,  she  was  carried  ofi^  and  married  by  Eleuthe- 
rins,  the  son  of  Arsenius.  Arsenius,  implicated  no 
doubt  in  the  afiair,  fled  with  all  his  treasures  to  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Louis.  These  treasures  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Empress  Ingeltruda,  probably  to  secure 
the  imperial  protection  for  his  son.  He  died  Death  of 
suddenl}'',  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  against  the  legate. 
him,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  while 
conversing  fireely  with  devils ;  ^  at  all  events,  he  died 

<  YH.  Hadriani,  c.  35. 

*  '^  Ut  dioebatur,  cum  dtemoDibas  con&bnlans.  Bine  eommimioiie  ahiTit 
n  tmtm  beam."  — Ann.  Bertin.  p.  9d 
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without  the  sacrament,  and  of  his  eternal  damnation  no 
one  had  any  doubt.  Hadrian  sent  a  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror to  demand  that  Eleutherius  should  be  judged  by 
the  Roman  law  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter. 
0^  j2  Eleutherius  in  revenge,  or  despairing  of  the 
A.i>.  86S.  issue,  murdered  both  hia  wife  and  her  mother^ 
the  wife  of  the  Pope.^  By  the  Emperor's  command  he 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

Hadrian,  whether  softened  by  these  domestic  calami* 
ties,  appeared  at  first  to  take  a  milder  course  than  Pope 
Nicolas  in  the  affair  of  Lothair.  He  sent  back,  indeed, 
Theutberga,  who  had  arrived  at  Rome  to  implore  the 
dissolution  of  the  marrige  on  the  plea  of  her  own  per- 
sonal infirmity :  but,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor 
Louis,  he  took  ofi^  the  ban  of  excommunication  from 
Waldrada,  and  restored  her  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church. 

By  this  lenity  he  might  seem  to  lure  King  Lothair 
1.9.888,  ^  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  ^  submission.  The  King  of 
Fob.  12.  Lorraine  arrived  in  Italy.  The  Pope  seemed 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Louis  and  the  Empress 
Ingelberga ;  at  least  he  accepted  the  munificent  presents 
of  the  king. 

From  Monte  Casino,  where  they  first  met,  Lothair 
j^jjujy,^^  followed  the  Pope  to  Rome.  There,  instead 
^^^  of  being  received  as  a  king,  and  as  one 
jniyi-u.  reconciled  with  the  See  of  Rome,  when  he 
entered  the  church  all  was  silent  and  vacant ;  not  one 


1  Hincmari  Ann.  '*  StephanUm  nzorem  ipflius  pontiiicis  et  c>}afl  flliam, 
qnam  sibi  rapuit,  interfedt.'*  Anastasius  the  Librarian  (not  the  biographer 
of  the  popes),  the  brother  of  ArsenluSf  was  concerned,  as  was  supposed,  in 
this  horrible  business.  The  excommunication,  already  issued  agamst  him, 
was  confirmed  and  repeated  hy  Hadrian. 
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cf  the  clergy  appeared :  he  retired  to  a  neighboring 
chamber,  which  was  not  even  swept  for  his  reception. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  the 
mass  chanted  before  him.  The  Pope  refiised  him  this 
honor.  He  dined,  however,  the  next  day  with  the 
Pope,  and  an  interchange  of  presents  took  place.^ 

At  length  Hadrian  consented  to  admit  him  to  the 
communion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  holy  office, 
holding  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  his  hands,  the 
Pope  thus  addressed  the  king :  ^^  If  thou  ayouchest 
thyself  innocent  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  for  which 
thou  hast  been  excommunicated  by  the  Lord  Nicolas, 
and  art  resolved  never  again  to  have  unlawful  intercourse 
with  the  harlot  Waldrada,  draw  near  in  faith,  and 
receive  this  sacrament  for  the  remission  of  thy  sins. 
Bot  if  thou  thinkest  in  thy  heart  to  return  to  wallow 
in  adultery,  beware  of  receiving  it,  lest  thou  provoke 
the  terrible  judgment  of  God."  The  king  shuddered, 
but  did  not  draw  back.  Under  a  like  adjuration,  that 
&ey  were  not  consentient  to  the  guilt  of  the  king  with 
Waldrada,  he  administered  the  rite  to  the  attendants  on 
Lothair.  Even  Gunther,  the  contumacious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  having  drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of . 
humiliation,  was  admitted  to  lay  communion.^ 

What  was  the  terror  of  Western  Christendom  when 
it  became  known  that  every  one  of  these  men  had 
perished  before  the  end  of  the  year  I  A  pestilence,  so 
common  among  northern  armies  in  Italy,  especially  at 
Rome,  broke  out.  But  a  few,  and  those  only,  it  is  said, 
who   had   avoided  that   &tal    communion,   survived. 

>  The  Ann.  Bertlo.  and  Ann.  Met  do  not  quite  agree  in  the  arrangement 
sf  these  eyents.  This  scene  is  pUu^ed  by  the  former  at  Monte  Cassino,  snb 
um.  SSO. 

'  This  s  the  most  probable  time  for  the  reoondliation  ol  Gunther. 
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Aug.  8.  Lothair  liimself  was  seized  witli  the  fever  at 
Lucca,  with  difficulty  reached  Placentia,  and  there 
expired. 

Pope  Hadrian  seized  the  occasion  of  the  contest  for 
the  kingdom  of  Lothair  to  advance  still  more  daring 
uadTfasin-  and  unprecedented  pretensons.  But  the 
the(u!l>o«i  world  was  not  jet  ripe  for  this  broad  and 
kingdom.  *  naked  assertion  of  secular  power  by  the  Pope, 
his  claim  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  kingdoms. 
Directly  he  left  the  strong  groimd  of  moral  and  relig- 
ions authority,  from  which  his  predecessor  Nicolas  had 
commanded  the  world,  he  encountered  insurmountable 
resistance.  With  all  that  remained  of  just  and  gener- 
ous sympathy  on  their  side  Popes  might  intermeddle 
in  the  domestic  relations  of  kings ;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted as  yet  to  touch  the  question  of  royal  succession 
or  inheritance.  The  royal  and  the  episcopal  power 
had  quailed  before  Nicolas ;  the  fulminations  of  Hadrian 
were  treated  with  contempt  or  indifference :  and  Hinc- 
mar  of  Rheims  in  this  quarrel  with  Hadrian  regained 
that  independence  and  ascendency  which  had  been 
obscured  by  his  temporary  submission  to  Nicolas. 

Charles  the  Bald  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith,  seized  at  once  the  vacant 
rt  In  wbed  dominions  of  Lothair,  though  the  undoubted 
tiw^SodT  inheritance  of  the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  a» 
J  one  28, 870.  brother  to  the  childless  deceased  sovereign. 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Metz ;  he  rested  his  claim  on 
the  election  of  the  people,  and  on  his  coronation  by  the 
bishops  of  the  realm.^  The  friendship  of  Louis  th« 
Emperor  and  King  of  Italy,  then  engaged  in  a  success 

I  Hadri^i  £pi«t.  ad  Ladovic.  German,  apud  Bouquet,  p.  448. 
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fill  war  against  tlie  Saracens  of  Ban,  was  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Pope  than  that  of  Charles,  now 
gathering  almost  the  whole  of  the  Transalpine  empire 
onder  his  sway.  He  espoused  the  claims  of  Louis  with 
headlong  ardor.  The  Emperor,  he  wrote  significantly 
to  the  elder  uncle  Louis  the  Germanic,  was  warring, 
not  like  some  other  kings,  against  Christians,  but 
against  the  sons  of  Belial,  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
fiuth ;  and  he  warned  Louis  against  aggression  on  do- 
minions which  were  not  his  own.  "  The  hand  of  the 
Apostolic  See  will  be  strong  on  the  side  of  this  most 
pious  Emperor;  and  the  great  Dispenser  of  battles, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  will 
insure  triumph."  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine, 
he  threatened  witli  excommunication  all  who,  Jtm«»,870. 
disr^arding  the  mandates  of  the  Apostolic  sMsin^'WhL 
See,  should  oppose  the  claims  of  his  ally  the  Emperor. 
To  the  nobles  of  Charles's  kingdom  he  declared,  that 
any  one  who  should  assist  in  his  diabolic  ursurpation, 
would  &11  under  anathema,  and  be  given  up  to  the 
companionship  of  the  devil.  He  summoned  the  bish- 
ops, on  their  allegiance  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  dissuade 
Charles  from  his  ambitious  designs.  By  concurring  in 
such  detestable  deeds  they  were  preparing  him  for  hell.* 
To  Charles  himself  he  wrote  two  letters ;  one  before 
the  invasion,  reprehending  him  for  refusing  to  receive 
the  papal  legates ;  the  second  after  it,  threatening  him 
with  interdict,  and  accusing  him  of  perjury  for  violat- 
ing, as  he  said,  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 

1  S«e  the  accoant  of  this  campaign,  and  one  for  the  impriaonment  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  in  Erchempert,  c  34, 35 ;  Pertz,  iii.  '2SI2. 

*  **  £t  Uli  tam  detestabilia  fkdendo  .  .  .  gebennam  paratia.**  — Hadrian, 
■d  Epiaeop.  GalL  Ibid. 
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Hincmar  had  been  spedallj  summoned  to  break  offf 
all  communion  with  the  king,  if  he  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  of  Charles.  Hincmar's  answer  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  Wala,  as  to  the  inviolability  of  ecclesiastic 
cal  fie&,  was  not  respected  by  such  kings :  ^^  Should  I 
do  80,  I  should  soon  have  to  chant  by  myself  in  my 
choir,  stripped  of  all  my  possessions  and  vassals."  ^ 

But  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  bishops  pursued 
their  course  —  the  king  of  ambition,  the  rest  of  obse- 
quious obedience  —  without  regarding  the  denunciations 
of  Hadrian.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
threw  his  preponderating  weight  into  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  independence  and  consolidation  <^  France  and 
its  absolute  severance  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
AiMwwof     now  seemed  associated  with  the  Empire.     He 

nincnuur  to  i  :i  • 

the  Pope.  wrote  a  grave,  solemn,  and  argumentative  re- 
monstrance to  the  Pope.  He  refused  to  withdraw,  as 
commanded  by  Hadrian,  from  the  court  of  Charles. 
He  embodied  in  his  own  language  that  of  Charles  and 
his  partisans.^  ^^  You,"  said  ihe  King  and  nobles  to  the 
bishops,  ^'  contribute  your  prayers  only  against  the  Nor- 
mans and  other  invaders  ;  if  you  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  army  as  we  of  your  prayers,  demand  of  the 
Apostolic  father  that,  as  he  cannot  be  both  king  and 
bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  ruled  the  Church,  which 
is  their  own,  not  the  state,  which  is  the  king's,  he  im- 
pose not  on  us  a  distant  king,  who  cannot  defend  us 
against  the  sudden  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagans, 
nor  conmiand  us  Franks  to  be  slaves.  His  ancestors 
laid  not  their  yoke  on  our  ancestors,  nor  will  we  bear 

1  **  QaonUm,  si  ex  sententiA  vestrft  agerem,  ad  altare  mess  eocIetisB  ctA- 
Ure  possem,  dc  rebus  aatem  et  facultatibus  et  homlnibuB  nuUam  ampliiia 
haberem  potefttatem."  — Uincm.  Oper.  ii.  697. 

*  Hincmar,  Oper.  ii.  p.  689. 
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it,  for  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  should 
fight  for  our  liberty  and  onr  inheritance  to  the  death." ' 
The  only  enemy  or.rival  whom  Charles  feared  was  his 
brother,  Louis  the  Germanic ;  but  a  share  in  the  spoil 
averted  his  enmity.  Notwithstanding  the  interdict  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  claims  of  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Germany  quietly  divided  the  dominions  of 
their  nephew.  This  strife  was  hardly  over  when  Ha- 
drian interposed  in  another  afiair,  relating  to  the  family 
€jt  Charles  the  Bald ;  in  revenge,  it  might  be,  for  the 
contempt  of  his  former  mandates.  Now  he  asserted  his 
sajHremaey  even  over  parental  authority,  though  reco^ 
nized  and  confirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of 
the  realm.  It  is  a  lawless  and  cruel  history,  showing 
at  once  the  barbarous  state  of  the  times,  the  ambition 
and  inhumanity  too  prevalent  even  among  the  clergy. 

Carloman  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  The  Church  had  already  become  a  provis- 
ion for  the  younger  sons  of  kings,  who,  besides  this, 
sopposed  that  they  were  propitiating  Heaven  by  the 
consecration  of  some  of  their  family  to  the  service  of 
God.  Charles  the  Bald  made  two  such  ofierings.  Lo- 
thair,  who  was  lame,  was  forced  to  become  a  monk,  and 
as  Abbot  of  Montier  St.  Jean  and  of  St.  Germain 
d'Auxenre,  maintained*  the  decency  of  his  station  till 
his  death.  But  Carloman  was  less  suited  for  the  clois- 
ter. Though  Abbot  of  St.  M^dard,  in  Soissons,  he  was 
permitted  to  indulge  his  warlike  inclinations  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Normans,  with  Solomon,  a.o.  866. 
King  of  Brittany.  Carloman  gained  no  great  glory  in 
this  expedition,  but  imbibed  a  passion  for  a  restless  and 
adventurous  life,  unbecoming  a  monk.     Yet  abbacies 
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were  heaped  upon  him;^  when  suddenly  he  was  aiv 
rested  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  liis  father, 
stripped  of  all  his  benefices,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Senlis.  During  the  same  year  he  was  released  from 
prison ;  but  immediately  fled  into  the  Belgic  country, 
raised  a  band  of  desperate  robbers,  and  committed 
frightBil  ravages  over  the  whole  district.  The  king 
bad  no  forces  at  hand  to  repress  these  outrages ;  he  had 
recourse  to  the  bishops,  who,  as  Carloman  had  received 
deacon's  orders,  were  urged  to  interpose  their  authority. 
The  bandit's  companions  were  excommunicated,  and 
condemned,  if  they  should  be  taken,  to  death.  Carlo- 
man  himself,  having  deceived  his  father  by  the  promise 
of  surrender,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  robbers 
in  Lorraine,  ravaged  the  country  around  Toul,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  (the  Vosges)  into  Burgundy. 
The  bishops  were  preparing  to  take  the  exti'eme  meas* 
nre  of  degradation  against  the  apostate  ecclesiastic  and 
unnatural  son.  To  their  amazement,  Carloman  having 
made  a  secret  appeal  to  the  Pope,  letters  firom  Hadrian 
Jviy  18, 8U.  appeared,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  robber 
and  rebel  in  terms  of  unprecedented  vehemence.  Re- 
sentment for  the  disobedience  of  Charles,  in  the  seizure 
of  Lothair's  dominions,  was  almost  the  avowed  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  step.  "  Not  only,  O  king,  hast 
thou  usurped  the  realm  of  others,  but,  surpassing  the 
wild  beasts  in  cruelty,  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rage  re- 
spected  thine  own  entrails,  thy  son  Carloman.  Like 
the  ostrich,  as  we  read  in  the  holy  book  of  Job,  thou 
hast  hardened  thine  heart  to  thy  son,  as  though  he  were 
not  thy  son.  Thou  hast  not  only  deprived  him  of  his 
&ther's  favor,  and  of  all  his  benefices,  but  thou  hast 

1  ^  Plnrimorum  monuteriomm  pater  repuUtna." — Aim.  Bertin. 
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banished  him  from  thy  kingdom,  and,  what  is  mare 
impious,  endeavored  to  procure  liis  excommunication. 
But  Carloman  has  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
by  the  Apostolic  authority  we  command  thee  to  refrain 
firom  thy  cruelty,  and  exhort  thee,  not,  contrary  to  the 
apostle^s  admonition,  to  provoke  thy  ^hildten  to  wrath. 
Restore  him  then  to  thy  ftvor ;  receive  him  as  thy  son 
with  parental  aiFection ;  reinstate  him  in  his  honors  and 
his  benefices,  at  least,  till  our  legates  arrive,  who,  by 
their  authority,  with  due  respect  to  the  honor  of  both, 
may  dispose  and  order  all  things.  Heap  not  sin  on  sin; 
forswear  thy  usurpatiohs,  and  thy  avarice ;  and  showing 
how  thou  hast  profited  by  correction,  seek  with  thy 
whole  heart  the  pardon  of  the  Church ;  strive  to  the 
end  lest  thou  perish  everlastingly.  The  term  of  thy 
crimes  will  be  that  of  our  rebuke,  and  by  God's  assist- 
ance thou  wilt  reach  the  end  of  thy  guilt  and  thy  pun-- 
ishment." 

Hadrian  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Lorraine  to  forbid  them  to  take  up  -  arms 
against  Carloman  ;  and  the  bishops,  prohibiting  his  ex- 
communication. But  the  clergy  of  France  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  king,  above  all  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
himself  involved  in  inevitable  strife  with  the  Pope.  If 
the  king  had  a  rebellious  son  and  subject,  supported  by 
the  Pope,  Hincmar  had  a  contumacious  nephew  and 
8uffi:iigan,  who  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  defied  the  au- 
thority of  his  uncle  and  metropolitan.  How  far  com- 
mon interests  had  led  to  any  secret  understanding  be- 
tween these  two  rebels  against  the  royal  and  archiepis- 
copal  authority  is  not  clear ;  but  Hincmar,  Bishop  of 
Laon,  alone  of  the  Frankish  clergy,  refused  mncina* 
to  subscribe  to  the  act  of  degradation  against  ^ ' 
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Carloman.  Hincmar  of  Laon  must  be  made  to  pass 
rapidly  over  the  scene.  This  turbulent  nephew  of 
Archbishop  Hincmar,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
been  advanced  bj  misjudging  nepotism  in  early  youth 
to  the  See  of  Laon.^  His  first  acts  were  acts  of  rebel- 
lion and  contumacy  against  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  his  uncle.  He  had  come  into  collision  on  an  affidr 
of  property  with  the  temporal  power,  and  given  offence 
to  King  Charles  the  Bald.  He  was  summoned  before 
a  secular  tribunal,  deprived  of  a  rich  abbey :  even  the 
revenues  of  his  see  were  sequestered.  The  nepotism  of 
the  elder  Hincmar  woke  again,  and  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  his  lofty  Churchmanship.  He  rebuked  the 
unhallowed  conduct  of  the  king,  who  had  presumed  to 
lay  his  pro&ne  hands  on  a  bishop,  and  to  adjudge  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  Church.  He  quoted  against  the 
king  the  irrefragable  authority  of  passages  from  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.^  Hincmar  of  Laon,  aftiCT 
an  apology  not  too  humble,  was  reinstated  in  his  abbey 
and  i^  the  possession  of  his  see. 

In  the  same  year  came  another  outbreak  of  turbu- 
lence from  Hincmar  of  Laon,  the  forcible  seiarare  of  a 
N«w  flhuvM  fief  to  which  he  laid  claim  and  the  expulsion 
maxot LM»r  of  Nortman,  a  noble,  by  his  armed  men. 
The  king  took  up  his  noble's  cause ;  the  Bishop  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  before  the  altar  of  his  church. 
From  thence  he  actually  laid  his  whole  diocese  under 
an  interdict :  no  rite  of  religion  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  closed  and  silent  churches.  The  elder  Hincmar 
put  forth  his  metropolitan  power,  and  annulled  the  in- 

1  HiDcmor  bitteriy  reproaches  his  nephew:  ^'YideUcet  quia  strntim  at  a 
patems  nido  educationis  factus  Episcopus  evolasti."  —  p.  598. 

*  Passages  from  the  letters  of  Popes  Ludus  and  Stephanos.  The  doen- 
ment,  pp.  816, 838. —Hincmar,  Op.  U.  p.  828. 
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terdict,^  The  clergy,  aghast,  know  not  whom  to  obey, 
for  Hincmar  of  Laon  had  appealed  to  Rome :  in  Rome 
he  had  probably  long  kept  up  secret  intelligence.  He 
turned  his  own  theologic  weapons  against  his  uncle ; 
with  passages  from  the  &]se  Decretals  he  limited  and 
defied  the  metropolitan  power.  The  quarrel  becomes 
more  fierce  and  obstinate.  Council  after  council  meet, 
at  Pistes  (866),  at  Gondeville  (868),  at  Attigny ;  they 
meet  in  vain.  Hincmar  of  Rheims  labors  in  prolix 
'irritings  to  assert  the  plenitude  of  metropolitan  author- 
ity ;  he  has  found  out  that  the  new  Decretals  are  not  so 
absolutely  above  doubt,  yet  he  dares  not  boldly  to  deny 
their  authentidty.  Hincmar  of  Laon  asserts  the  un- 
qualified supremacy  of  the  Pope :  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
asserts  that  the  statutes  of  councils  are  of  higher  author- 
ity than  the  decrees  of  Popes;  the  Pope's  Decretals 
owe  their  power  to  the  authority  of  councils.  Hincmar 
of  Laon  displays  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause :  the 
Ufthops  declare  against  him,  and  pronounce  the  inter- 
dict nnlawfiil :  the  king  accuses  him  of  a  breach  of  his 
oath  of  allegiance.  He  appeals  to  Rome ;  he  exhibits 
letters  of  Pope  Hadrian,  summoning  him  to  Rome. 
Aheady  the  Pope  had  entered  into  the  con-  interfcwnoe 
test;  he  had  commanded  the  excommunica- J^j[]^ 
tion,  without  hearing  or  inquiry,  of  Nortman,  M»«*i26,87i. 
the  claimant  and  possessor  of  the  disputed  fief;  he  Iiad 
reproved  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  for  daring  to 
forbid  tRe  Bishop  of  Laon  to  leave  the  realm  and  go  to 
Rome.  Hincmar  of  Laon  fled  to  his  city  of  Laon. 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  now,  in  the  name  of  the  king. 


1  Hie  cbarges  of  Hiiicmar  of  Rhemu  against  Hincmar  of  Laon  contain  M 
gapifnia,  or  charges,  occapylng  above  200  fblio  pages  in  his  works,  from 
mtoMS. 
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addressed  an  expostulation  to  Pope  Hadrian;  it  was 
strong  at  once,  and  not  undignified :  "  You  have  com- 
pelled me  by  your  indecent  letters,  alike  disparaging  to 
the  royal  authority  and  unbecoming  ApostoUc  modera- 
tion, and  filled  with  outrage  and  insult,  to  reply  in  no 
very  friendly  tone.  It  is  time  that  you  should  know 
that,  although  subject  to  human  passions,  I  am  a  man, 
fi'amed  in  the  image  of  God,  holding  through  the  grace 
of  God  the  royal  dignity  by  descent  firom  my  ancestors ; 
and,  what  is  fisir  greater,  a  Christian,  an  orthodox  Cath- 
olic Christian,  instructed  from  my  youth  in  sacred  and 
profane  laws  and  letters.^  You  have  neither  legally  nor 
regularly  accused  me  of  any  public  crime  before  the 
bishops,  still  less  convicted  me.  Yet  you  have  dared  to 
call  me  a  perjurer,  a  tjrrant,  a  traitor,  an  usurper  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church."'  He  afterwards  asserts  that 
the  Kings  of  France  are  not  the  Vicegerents  of  the  bish- 
ops, but  the  lords  of  the  realm ;  and  appeals  to  former 
precedents  that  none  of  his  royal  ancestors  had  been  ad- 
dressed in  such  terms  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Pope. 
This  letter,  however,  takes  no  notice  of  the  most  fla- 
grant invasion  of  the  royal  rights,  the  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  in  favor  of  the  rebel  Carloman, 
which  must  have  been  still  pending,  or  at  least  not  de- 


>  On  the  literary  cultivation  of  Charles  the  Bald,  compare  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grare's  Hist  of  Normandy  and  England,  p.  273,  and  note,  p.  729. 

*  The  close  of  the  letter  is  the  most  remarkable  part  Throuff^out  Hino- 
mar  appeals  only  to  the  ancient  accredited  decretals  of  Leo,  Celestine,  Ge- 
lasius,  and  to  the  African  Councils.  He  closes  with  these  words:  "  We  are 
not  ignorant  that  whatever  is  written  from  the  Apostolic  See  according  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  ancients,  and  the  authority  of 
councils,  is  to  be  held  and  obeyed:  whatever  beyond  that  has  been  com* 
pUed  or  foiged  is  not  only  to  be  rejected  but  refuted  also."  "  Quod  sicat  a 
quoquam  Aierit  compilttum  sive  confictum  non  solum  respuendnm  sed  et 
redaxguendum  esse  cognovimus."  —  vol.  ii.  p.  716. 
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termined ;  it  dwells  entirely  on  the  afiair  of  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Laon.  This  affair,  being  a  revolt,  as  it  were, 
against  the  Metropolitan  power  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  seems  pnt  forward  by  that  prelate,  as  though 
the  crime  of  his  own  kinsman  and  the  rebellion  against 
spiritual  authority  were  the  more  heinous  offence. 

Hadrian  had  doubtless  the  sagacity  to  perceive  his 
error.  The  correspondence  between  the  king  and  the 
Pope  became  on  both  sides  more  amicable.^  Carloman 
was  abandoned,  and  to  a  tragic  fate.^  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  power  levied  against  him  by  his  a.d.  stl 
fiither,  he  again  surrendered,  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Senlis.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  bishops,  and  degraded  from  his  clerical  orders. 
His  partisans,  however,  and  Carloman,  no  doubt,  him- 
self, rather  rejoiced  in  this  degradation,  which  opened 
again  the  path  of  secular  ambition.  He  might  aspire, 
if  not  to  the  throne,  to  a  share  in  the  dominions  of  his 
father.  The  bishops  had,  perhaps,  by  this  time  per- 
ceived that  this  division  of  the  royal  dominions  at  the 
death  of  each  successive  monarch  was  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  crown,  and,  dreading  a  contest  for  the 
throne  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  attacked 
on  every  side  by  the  pagan  Normans,  determined  to 
Eecure  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  Carlo- 
man  was  again  put  upon  his  trial,  and  condemned .  to 

*  "  Quasi  tomores  et  besiones  vestras  palpare  sensimas,  has  oleo  conecla- 
tionis  per  dulcissimum  melos  caritatis,  et  sanctn  dilectionis  ungaentuin  fo- 
Tcre,  knire.  et  ad  saiiitatem  {lerdacere  optamiu."  —  Hadrian.  Epist.  ad  Car. 
Carlv.,  Ijkbbe,  p  037. 

«  S«e  the  Act«  of  the  Synod  of  Doucy,  Labbe,  p.  1539, 1844.  He  was  ac- 
cieted  by  the  king  as  a  i)erjured  traitor  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace; 
bjr  Hincmar,  as  contamacious  against  his  metropolitan.  Hincinar  reserved 
to  the  Pope  only  the  right  of  appeal  given  by  the  Cooncil  of  Sardica.— 
Compare  Planck,  iii.  p.  183. 
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death.  This  punishment  was  commnted  for  one  more 
barbarous.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  shut  up 
in  the  Abbey  of  Corbey.  His  partisans  contriv^  to 
carry  him  off,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  Louis 
of  Germany,  who  named  him  Abbot  of  Estemach.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  cruel  treatment. 

If  the  king  triumphed  over  his  rebellious  son,  so  di 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  over  his  rebellious  nephew.  Nor 
was  the  Archbishop's  nephew  more  mercifiilly  treated 
than  the  King's  son.  Hincmar  of  Laon  suffered  the 
same  fate ;  he  too  was  condemned,  and  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  eyes  like  Carloman.  The  two  rebels  against 
royal  and  metropolitan  authority  were,  thus  joined  in 
the  same  barbarous  punishment.  Both  these  events, 
however,  took  place  after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  during 
the  rule  of  his  successor.  The  death  of  Hadrian  may 
have  emboldened  the  clergy  of  France  to  take  tlie 
affidr  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  to  achieve  their  full 
victory. 

Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.  thus,  with  different  suc- 
cess, imperiously  dictating  to  sovereigns,  ruling  or 
attempting  to  rule  the  higher  clergy  in  foreign  countries 
with  a  despotic  sway,  mingling  in  the  poUtical  revolu- 
tions of  Europe,  awarding  crowns,  and  adjudging  kingly 
inheritances,  might  seem  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
Gregory  VH.,  of  Innocent  IH.,  of  Boni&ce  VHI. 
But  the  papat^  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  gloom  and 
degradation,  even  of  guilt,  before  it  emerged  again  to 
its  height  of  power. 
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CHAPTER   VL 
roHN  Yin.  THE  SARACENS.   THE  DUKES  OF  LOWER  ITALY 

The  pontificate  of  John  \111.  is  the  turning  point 
in  this  gradoal,  but  lapid  and  almost  total,  aj>.  873. 
change;  among  its  causes  were  the  extinction  of  the 
imperial  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  and  the  fre- 
quent transference  of  the  empire  from  one  line  of  sover- 
eigns to  another ;  with  the  growth  of  the  formidable 
dukes  and  counts  in  Italy,  which  overshadowed  the 
papal  power,  and  reduced  the  Pope  himself  to  the  slave 
or  the  victim  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  The 
Pope  was  elected,  deposed,  imprisoned,  murdered.  In 
the  wild  turbulence  of  the  times  not  merely  the  rever^ 
ence  but  the  sanctity  of  his  character  disappeared.  He 
sank  to  the  common  level  of  mortals ;  and  the  head  of 
Christendom  was  as  fierce  and  licentious  as  the  petty 
princes  who  surrounded  him,  out  of  whose  stock  he 
sprang,  and  whose  habits  he  did  not  break  off  when 
raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

John  VIII.,  however,  still  stood  on  the  vantage 
ground  occupied  by  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.  He 
was  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  signalized  his  pontificate 
by  an  act  even  more  imposing  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  nomination  to  the  empire,  which  his  lan- 
guage represented  ratiier  as  a  grant  from  the  papal 
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authority  than  as  an  hereditary  dignity ;  it  was  a  direct 
gift  from  heaven,  conveyed  at  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
Already  there  appear  indications  of  a  French  and 
German  interest  contending  for  the  papal  influence, 
which  grows  into  more  and  more  decided  faction,  till 
the  Carlovingian  empire  is  united,  soon  to  be  dissolved 
for  ever,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fat.  John  VIII. 
Aug.  876.  .  adopted  the  dangerous  policy  of  a  partial  ad-, 
herence  to  France.  The  Emperor  Louis,  the  son  ot 
Lothair,  had  died  without  male  issue.  Charles  the 
Bald  was  never  wanting  in  boldness  and  activity  to 
advance  his  claims,  just  or  unjust,  to  an  increase  of 
dominion.  He  marched  hastily  into  Italy ;  his  nobles 
crowded  to  his  standard.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
of  Germany  the  elder  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest,  or 
was  bribed  to  permit,  his  passage  of  the  Alps.  The 
Pope  hastened  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles. 
Dw).  17, 876.  An  Emperor  with  a  title  so  questionable  was 
not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  author  of  the 
gift.  "  We  have  elected,"  writes  John  VIII.,  "  and 
approved,  with  the  consent  of  ^ur  brothers  the  other 
bishops,  of  the  ministers  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  King 
Charles,  Emperor  of  the  West."  In  his  letters  to  the 
bishops  and  coimts  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  forbids  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  their  king  in  the  assertion  of  bis 
rightful  title  to  the  empire,  or  to  invade  the  territories 
of  Charles,  the  Pope  describes  the  march  of  Charles  as 
almost  miraculous,  and  intimates  throughout  tliat  he 
was  invited  by  the  Church,  in  which  resided  the  divine 
power  of  bestowing  the  empire.*  No  later  Pope  held 
more  unmeasured  language — '^How  do  we  discharge 

I'^Sibidiyinitiit ooIUtnm.**  —  Epirt.  ooezTiL 
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our  fbnctions  as  vicegerents  of  Christ  in  his  Church  if 
we  do  not  strive  for  Christ  against  the  insolence  of 
princes  ?  "  ^  He  speaks  of  **  our  son  Louis,  voh,  87^ 
jCfQT  glorious  king,  if  he  be  a  son  who  has  always  been 
disobolient  to  our  holy  predecessors,  if  glorious  who  has 
waged  unhallowed  wars  against  Christians ;  ^  bella  ger- 
ens  nnllos  habitnra  triumphoe;'  if  a  king,  who  cannot 
govern  himself."^  The  Bavarian  bishops  are  threat- 
ened with  instant  excommunication  if  th^  refuse  to 
concur  with  the  legates  of  John  in  preventing  the  war 
by  mild  or  by  threatening  means.  Another  letter  to 
the  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  title  of  Louis  is  still 
more  violent ;  he  treats  them  as  Iscariots,  as  followers 
of  the  fratricide  Cain.  ^^  They  murmur  not  against 
Charles,  but  against  God,  the  giver  of  crowns.^''  But 
the  historians  are  ahnost  unanimous  as  to  the  price 
which  Charles  was  compelled  to  pay  for  his  imperial 
crown.  He  bought  the  Pope,  he  bought  the  senators 
of  Rome ;  he  bought,  if  we  might  venture  to  take  the 
words  to  the  letter,  St.  Peter  himself.^ 

The  imperial  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  short 
and  inglorious.     His  brother  and  rival,  Louis  a.]>.  sts. 
€£  Germany,  died  during  the  next  year,  but  left  hit 
kingdoms  and  his  title  to  the  Empire  to  his  three  sons. 
War  broke  out;  Charles  suffered  a  disgracefiil  defeat 

1 "  Ubi  est  quKsomTui,  quod  vioem  Christi  in  ecdesiA  ftmgimur,  tl  pro 

Christo  contra  inaolentiam  prmcipnm "  —  Apod  Labbe,  mb  waiL 

The  irhole  letter  is  remarkable. 

*  Epist.  cccxviii. 

*  **Neqae  enim  contra  Carolum  est  mnrmnr  restnim,  sed  contra  Domi* 
Hum  ciyits  est  regnnm,  et  cui  yoluerit  ipse  dabo  illud.**  —  n>id. 

*  Annal.  Berlin,  ad  ann.  876.  **  Beato  Petro  muUa  et  pretiosa  munera 
offerens  in  Imperatorem  onctos  et  coronatus  est  .  .  Imperatoris  nomen  % 
pcssnle  sedis  ApostoHcs  Johanne,  ingenti  pretio  ememt.''  Ann.  MeL  8T7. 
«  Omnem  senatom  populi  Bomani,  more  Jognrthino  oormpit,  sibiqne  soc^af 
vtt."  — Ann-Pnidea. 
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on  the  Rhine  by  Louis  of  Saxony.  After  hia  second 
descent  into  Italy,  where  Pope  John  met  him  at  Pavia, 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  in  his  retreat  by  the 
Oct.e,8n.  forces  of  Carloman,  King  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  on  the  road,  in  a  small  hamlet  in  the  Alps.  As 
his  physician  was  a  Jew,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  was  poisoned ;  though  the  Jews  educated  in  the 
Arabian  universities  of  Spain,  were  no  doubt  more 
advanced  in  medical  science  than  any  others  in  Europe. 
John  VIII.,  even  before  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Danger  from  ^^^j  might  rcpeut  of  haviug  yielded  to  the 
theiuiioeiu.  temptation  of  bestowing  the  imperial  crown 
on  an  obsequious  but  remote  sovereign,  who  could  so  ill 
discharge  his  o£Sce  of  Protector  of  the  Roman  See. 
But  where  could  he  have  looked  for  a  more  powerful 
protector  against  the  formidable  enemies  which  were 
environing  the  capital  of  Christendom  on  every  side, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  no  less  dangerous  Christian  petty 
princes  of  Italy  ?  The  whole  pontificate  of  John  VIII. 
was  a  long,  if  at  times  interrupted,  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion lest  Rome  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unbe- 
liever. The  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Louis  had  been 
almost  a  continual  warfare  against  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Southern  Italy. 
He  had  succcssfiiUy  repeUed  their  progress,  but  at  the 
death  of  Louis  Rome  was  again  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  Mohammedan  city.  The  Pope  wrote  letter  after 
letter  in  the  most  urgent  and  feeling  langu&ge  to 
Charles  the  Bald  soon  after  he  had  invested  him  with 
the  empire.*  "  If  all  the  trees  in  the  forest,"  such  is 
the  style  of  the  Pope,  "  were  turned  into  tongues,  they 
could  not  describe  die  ravages  of  these  impious  pagans  * 

>  Ad  Carol.  Calv.  Imper.  apad  Bouquet,  p.  471. 
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the  dcYoat  people  of  God  is  destroyed  by  a  continual 
slaughter :  he  who  escapes  the  fire  and  the  sword  is 
carried  as  a  captive  into  exile.  Cities,  castles,  and 
viUages  are  utterly  wasted,  and  without  an  inhabitant. 
The  bishops  are  wandering  about  in  beggary,  or  fly  to 
Rome  as  the  only  place  of  refiige."  The  well-known 
story,  whether  false  or  true,  by  the  belief  which  it  ob- 
tained, shows  the  deadly  hatred  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Moslemin,  and  the  horrors  of  the  war.  Sar 
lemo  was  besieged  by  the  Saracens  (this  was  at  an 
earlier  period,  about  the  accession  of  John  YIII.)  :  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  city  by  Count  Guaifer  probably 
retarded  at  that  time  their  career  of  conquest.  The 
Saracen  general,  or  king  as  he  is  called,  is  said  to  have 
violated  a  number  of  Christian  nuns  on  the  altar  in  the 
church  of  St.  Fortunatus.  While  in  this  act  of  cruelty 
and  guilt  to  one  of  them  he  was  crushed  by  a  huge 
beam,  which  fell  or  was  skilfully  detached  from  the 
wall.  The  maiden  escaped .  unhurt.^  The  usual  ap- 
pellation of  the  Saracens  by  the  Pope  is  Hagarenes, 
sons  of  fornication  and  wrath.  In  a  passage  in  a  later 
letter  to  Count  Boso,  the  Pope  describes  the  Saracens 
as  an  army  of  locusts,  turning  the  whole  land  into  a 
wilderness :  extensive  regions  were  so  desolate  as  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.^  The  most  terrible  intel- 
ligence of  all  is  that  an  armament  of  three  hundred 
ships,  fifteen  of  which  carried  cavalry,  was  in  prepara- 
tion to  attack  and  conquer  Rome.  "  Consider,"  says 
the  Pope,  *^  what  a  vast  and  unparalleled^  evil  this 
would  be ;  the  loss  of  that  city  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
world,  the  peril  of  Christianity  itself."  In  another 
pressing  letter  to  Charles  the  Bald  he  says,  *^  All  Cam- 

1  AnoDTin.  Salem.  *  e.  g,  Epist  xxxviii  '  Incompanbile ! 
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pania  is  a  desert;  the  Hagarenes  have  crossed  the 
Tiber,  and  are  wasting  the  suburban  district;  they 
destroy  all  churches  and  shrines  ;  massacre  the  monks 
and  clergy."^  Somewhat  later  he  alludes  to  the  starvar 
tion  of  Rome ;  some  of  the  senate  were  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  hunger.^  All  this  time,  bitterly  com- 
plains the  Pope,  the  Christians,  instead  of  flying  to 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  see,  were  engaged  in  unnata- 
ral  wars  against  each  other ;  wars  in  which  John  forgets 
his  own  concern. 

Yet,  if  possible,  even  more  formidable  than  the  infidels 
were  the  petty  Christian  princes  of  Italy.  "  The  canker- 
NoT.  16, 876.  worm  eats  what  the  locust  has  left."  These 
2J*£J^  **  appear  to  have  been  the  inferior  nobles,  the 
*»^^rj.  marquises  (marchiones)  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.  The  more  powerful  princes  seized  likewise 
every  opportunity  of  conftision  to  enrich  themselves  or 
to  enlarge  their  dominions.  "  Those,"  writes  Pope 
John  to  the  Emperor,  ^^  w:ho  are  not  unknown  to  yon, 
trample  down  all  our  rights  in  the  Roman  territory, 
seize  all  that  the  Saracens  have  spared ;  so  that  there 
is  not  a  single  herd  of  cattle  in  all  our  domain,  nor  a 
single  human  being  to  commiserate  or  lament  the  deso- 
lation." ^  In  many  parts  of  Italy  had  gradually  arisen 
independent  dukedoms ;  and  none  of  diese  appear  to 
have  felt  any  religious  respect  for  the  Pope,  some  not 
for  Christianity.  They  were  ready  on  every  occasion 
to  assail  and  plunder  the  city  itself:  for  which  they 
were  sometimes  punished,  when  the  imperial  power 
was  strong;   more  often  they   defied  its  impotence* 

1  He  entrsAtB  the  Empreea  Riduldia  to  mflnenoa  her  hiuband  to  protod 
him;  hie  whole  realm  is  confined  within  the  walle  of  the  dt/.  —  Epiit 
ex. 
>  Spilt,  xhr.  >  Epist  xxz. 
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A  Transalpine  Emperor  was  too  distant  to  maintain 
awe  for  any  long  time.  In  the  South  were  the  old 
Lombard  Dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  the  Duke 
of  Naples,  who  owned  a  kind  of  remote  fealty  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Princes  of  Capua,  Salerno,  and 
Amalfi.  On  the  vacancy  after  the  death  of  Pope  Nic- 
olas, Lambert  of  Spoleto  had  occupied  and  pillaged 
Rome,^  respecting  neither  monastery  nor  church,  and 
canying  off  a  great  numher  of  young  females  of  the 
highest  rank.^  Adelgb,  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  had 
dared  to  seize  in  that  city  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Emperor  Louis.^  The  Emperor  had  fled  with  his  wife 
and  a  few  soldiers  to  a  lofty  tower,  in  which  he  was 
besieged,  and  glad  to  accept  terms  of  capitulation.^ 
He  was  only  permitted  to  leave  the  city  aftier  he  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  Adelgis  —  an  oath  in  which  his 
wife^  his  daughter,  and  all  his  attendants  were  com- 
pelled to  join -7- that  he  would  neither  in  his  own  per- 


>  The  CMiM  of  this  insuireetion  was  the  rapacity  of  the  Empress  Ingel- 
beiga  and  the  cruelty  of  the  French  soldiery  with  her.  —  Anastas.  in  Vit. 
Hadrian. 

>  At  a  later  period,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Pope  John  VTII.,  the  same 
Lambert  had  demanded  the  chief  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  be  surrendered 
to  him  as  hostages.  —  Ann.  Bertin. ;  Ann.  FuJdens.  sub  ann.  871 ;  Mnra- 
tori,  Ann.  d*Ita]ia,  ibid. 

*  Ercbempert  assigns  two  reasons  why  God  permitted  this  humiliation  of 
Louis:  becaose  he  had  insulted  Pope  Nicolas,  and  spared  two  Saracen 
kings,  whom  he  might  have  put  to  death  as  Saul  did  Agag. — Apud  Pertz, 

*  The  popular  verses  cnrreut  at  the  time  show  the  profound  impression 
made  by  this  act  of  treason  against  the  imperial  majesty.  It  is  a  curious 
transition  specimen  of  Italo-Latin :  — 

**  Audits  omnas  flius  tams,  hontne  eum  trlstltSa, 
Quale  loelus  fait  ilketum  Benerento  CiTitas, 
Lhudorieum  compxvnderunt  saneto  pio  Augusto." 

The  descent  of  the  Saracens  in  great  force  was  thought  a  providential  v«- 
Hation  fi>r  the  eiime  of  the  Beneveatana. 
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son  nor  by  any  other  revenge  this  act  of  insolent  rebel- 
lion. No  sooner,  however,  had  Louis  redtdied  Ravenna 
in  safety  than  he  sent  to  the  Pope  to  absolve  him  firom 
his  oath.  Hadrian  II.,  then  Pope,  began  to  assert  that 
dangerous  privilege  of  absolution  firom  solemn  and  re- 
corded oaths.^  The  two  Lamberts  of  Spoleto  were 
accused  of  conniving  at,  if  not  consenting  to,  this  dar* 
ing  exploit. 

The  Duke  of  Naples,  the  Greek  Emperor's  subject, 
acted  altogether  as  an  independent  prince.  Sergius, 
who  had  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  Neapohtan  duke- 
dom, was  accused  of  secret  and  iriendly  intelligence 
with  the  Saracens ;  of  supplying  their  piratical  fleets 
with  provisions,  and  thus  purchasing  security  for  his 
own  dominions  by  sacrificing  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy. 
His  uncle,  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Naples  (the  high 
families  of  Italy  now,  as  well  as  of  the  Franks,  aspired 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities),  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  reproved  him  for  this  alliance  with  the 
•Unbeliever.  Sergius,  once  imprisoned,  afterwards  drove 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  into  exile.  After  Uie  death  of 
the  Emperor  Louis,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  Pope,  John  VIII.,  was  more  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  breaking  this  unhallowed  league  between  the 
so-called  Christian  and  the  Saracen.  He  tried  in  vain 
anathema  and  excommunication.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the  two 
Lamberts,  Dukes  of  Spoleto,  who  had  received  orders 
from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  to  assist  him.^ 
Guaifer,  Prince  of  Salerno ;  Palear,  Prefect  of  Amalfi ; 
and  Docibilis,  Duke  of  Gaeta,  were  also  on  too  firiendlj 

>  Liutpnnd.  —  Regino,  lib.  ii. 

1  Erchempert.    Mamtori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  a.d.  STT. 
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with  the  Saracens.^  In  a  conflict  between  tha 
two  armies,  twenty-two  Neapolitans  were  taken  and 
beheaded,  as  under  the  papal  anathema,  with  the  sano* 
tion  of  the  Pope.^  A  second  Athanasius,  the  AUmnMitt. 
brother  of  Duke  Sergius,  had  succeeded  to  Sf^SS!^ 
his  uncle  as  Bishop  of  Naples.  He  was  a  ^•**  **•■ 
man  of  lawless  and  unmeasured  ambition,  but  with 
specious  cunning  sacrificed,  as  it  seemed,  all  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  of  blood  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Christianity.  He  organized  a  formidable  party  in  Na- 
ples, seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother  the  duke,  and 
sent  him  blinded  to  Rome,  where  he  died  shortly  after 
iu  misery  and  disgrace.^  The  Bishop  then  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  dukedom  ;  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical offices  met  in  his  person  as  they  had  at  Capua  in 
the  Bishop  Landulf.  The  Pope,  John  VIH.,  highly 
approved  of  this  usurpation,  commended  Athanasius 
because  he  had  overthrown  the  new  Holofemes,  and 
had  not  spared  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  Nor.  877. 
Pope  betrayed  hii  inward  triumph  that  a  churclunan 
had  thus  assumed  the  secular  authority :    he  wrote  to 

1  By  the  aasistanoe  of  Erchempeit  we  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
laoe  of  lawless,  independent  princes.  The  busiest  and  not  least  lawless 
were  the  Bishops  (in  general  of  the  niling  family)  Landulf  of  Capua  and 
Athanasius  of  Naples.  Of  these,  Landulf,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Lando, 
Prince  of  Capua,  became  Bishop  of  Capua.  Erchempert  insinuates  against 
him  the  worst  rices  —  and  he  hated  monks  I  — P.  251.  Tet  John  consented 
to  his  episcopate,  "Pandenulfus  Landenulphum  germanum  suum  conjugaiwn 
dericum  fedt  episcopum,  mittensque  Homam  Johanni  Paps  episcopum 
fieri  exposdt,  a  quo  et  exauditus  est."  —  lb.  255.  Athanasius  is  briefly  de- 
scribed: **  EpiscopQS  et  magister  militum." 

*  "•  Octavo  die  anathematis  xxiL  Neapolites  milites  apprehensos  decollari 
fedt:  sic  enim  monuerat  Papa."  —Erchempert,  89. 

*  The  fifth  letter  of  John  seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  Athanasms  soon 
ifter  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric.  He  there  threatens  Sergius  with  an 
■mpealable  anathema  (non  diseolrendum).  —  Labbe,  Condi,  ix.  p.  5.    **  £t 

I  mittitar  sizffbssis  oculis."  —  Erchempert. 
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the  people  of  Naples  confirming  the  tide  of  Atha- 
nasius,  and  declared  that  divine  inspiration  must  have 
guided  them  in  the  wise  choice  of  such  a  ruler.^ 

But  the  bishop-duke  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  the 
unhallowed  policy  of  his  brother.  He  entered  into  a 
new  league  with  the  Saracens,  gave  them  quarters,  and, 
A.9. 877.  actually  uniting  his  troops  with  theirs,  defeated 
the  forces  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  and 
opened  a  free  passage  for  their  incursions  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  It  was  this  danger  which  caused  so  much 
alarm  to  Pope  John,  and  called  forth  such  loud  and 
urgent  clamors  for  aid  from  the  Transalpine  powers.^ 
The  united  troops  of  the  Christian  bishop  and  the 
Saracens  devastated  the  whole  region,  plundering  con- 
vents and  churches,  desolating  "  towns,  villages,  cities, 
hills,  mountains,  and  islands."  Even  the  famous  and 
holy  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Vincent  did 
not  escape.* 

All  hopes  of  succor  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  had  been  firustrated  by  his  retreat  from  Lombardy, 
and  his  death.  The  Pope,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him 
at  Vercelli,  and  had  held  a  council  at  Ravenna,  returned 
only  to  submit  to  an  ignominious  tribute  to  the  Sara- 
cens. In  vain  he  launched  liis  anathemas :  while  they 
struck  with  terror  remoter  parts  of  Christendom,  they 

1  Ad  pop.  NapoliL    Compare  also  Epist.  zlv. 

t  John  hoped  to  obtain  assistance  ftx)m  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  against 
his  tubfed,  as  well  as  a^inst  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  fleet  was  in  those 
teas;  he  begged  him  to  send  ten  large  vessels  (achelandra)  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  —  Epist.  xlvi.  This  is  urged  to  excuse*  the  weakness  of  John 
in  consenting  to  the  patriarchate  of  Photius.  —  See  above,  page  36. 

*  Joan.  Epist.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  In  one  of  the  expeditions  of  Panaenult'os,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Capua,  who  joined  the  Neapolitans  and  Soraoens,  the 
monk,  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  Lombard  princes,  was  taken,  stripped 
of  all  he  had,  and  carried  away  captive. 
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were  treated  with  contempt  by  these  lawless  chief- 
tainsJ 

The  Imperial  crown  was  again  vacant,  and  claimed 
by  the  conflicting  houses  of  France  and  Germany.* 
Bnt  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  King  of  Italy,  Probably  as  partisans  of 
the  German,  and  to  compel  the  Pope  to  abandon  the 
interest  of  the  French  line,  to  which  he  adhered  with 
unshaken  fidelity,  Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  that  anti- 
Christ,  as  the  Pope  described  him,^  with  his  Apru  28, 878. 
adulterous  sister,  Richildis,  and  his  accomplice,  the 
treacherous  Adelbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head 
of  an  irresistible  force,  entered  Rome,  seized  and  con- 
fined the  Pope,  and  endeavored  to  starve  him  into  con- 
cession, and  compelled  the  clergy  and  the  Romans  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Carloman,  as  King  of 
Italy.  For  thirty  days  the  religious  services  were  in- 
terrupted ;  not  a  single  lamp  burned  on  the  altars.^ 

No  sooner  had  they  retired  than  the  Pope  caused  all 


1  EpbL  xliv.  Docibilis,  Dake  of  Gaeta,  had  snrrendered  a  fortress,  on 
wiikfa,  it  was  said,  depended  the  safety  of  Rome. 

*  Fro3i  the  battle  of  Fontanet  and  the  treaty  of  Verdun  took  place  the 
i&nal  separation  between  France  and  Germany.  Charles  the  Bald  took  his 
oath  in  Koman,  Louis  in  Grerman.  The  Roman  and  the  Teotonlc  had  be- 
gan their  antagonism. — See  Palgrave,  p.  66. 

*  Epist.  Ix.  There  are  two  letters  to  Lambert  (Ixii.  and  Ixiii.))  firom  the 
latter  of  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  the  Pope  with  great  disrespect, 
and  to  have  assumed  some  control  over  the  Legations  (Ann.  Fulden.  snb 
ann.;  see  also  Ixxxii.).  The  Pope  disguises  this,  and  accuses  Lambert 
himself  of  aspiring  to  the  empire.  He  had  before  charged  him  with  a  de- 
■gn  of  permanently  occupying  the  territory  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Holy  City; 
of  having  sent  an  embassy  to  Sorrento  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Sa- 
racens, and  to  invite  a  reinforcement  of  their  troops.  —  Epist.  ad  ConciL 
Tree  xc 

*  The  clearest  description  of  this  is  in  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, to  Count  Berengarius,  the  Empress  Ingelberga,  and  to  Loois  the 
Stammerer.  —  Ixxxiv.  vi' 
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the  sacred  treasures  to  be  conveyed  from  St.  Peter's  to 
the  Lateran,  covered  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  with  sack- 
cloth, closed  the  doors,  and  refused  to  permit  the  pil- 
grims from  distant  lands  to  approach  the  shrine.  He 
dien  fled  to  Ostia,  and  embarked  for  France. 

When  he  reached  the  shores  of  Provence,  John  VIII. 
John  vin.  ^®^^  himself  in  another  world.  Instead  of  tur- 
in  France,  bulcnt  and  lawlcss  enemies  (such  were  the 
Counts  and  Dukes  of  Italy),  whose  rapacity  or  ani- 
mosity paid  no  respect  to  sacred  things,  and  treated  the 
Pope  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  might  seem  to  throw  itself  humbly  at  his  feet. 
He  was  received  at  Aries  by  Boso,  Duke  of  Lombardy, 
Maj  11, 878.  master,  likewise  shortly  to  become  King  of 
Provence,'  and  whose  ambition  aspired  to  the  Empire- 
Boso,  after  having  poisoned  his  first  wife,  had  married, 
it  was  said  by  force,  Ermengard,^  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor,  Louis  II.  Wherever  the  Pontiff  went  he 
At«nflt.  was  received  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
TrojM.  summoned  a  council  to  be  held  at  Troyes. 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  King  of  France ;  the  three  kings, 
the  sons  of  Louis  of  Germany,  were  cited  to  appear. 
Louis  alone  obeyed  the  mandate. 

No  Pope  was  more  prodigal  of  excommunication  than 
John  VIII.  Of  his  letters,  above  300,  it  is  remark- 
able how  large  a  proportion  threaten,  inflict,  or  at  least 
allude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdotal  power.*     The 

1  On  the  advancement  of  Boso  to  the  throne  of  Provence,  see  Bonchd, 
Hist  de  Provence,  pp.  738,  769;  Palgrave,  note  744.  The  Pope's  first  act 
was  to  erect  Aries  into  a  metropolitan  see,  and  to  grant  the  pallium  to  the 
Bishop  Rostagne;  afterwards  he  appointed  him  Legate,  with  full  powers.*- 
Epist.  xc  et  seqq. 

*  Ermengard  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Lothair,  the  eldest  s<m  of  Louis 
the  Pious.  ^  Epist  czvii. 

>  The  wiser  Nicolas  had  warned  bishops  against  too  frequent  use  of  tfaii 
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Council  of  Trojes  opened  with  the  recital  and  confiiv 
madon  of  the  papal  anathema  against  Adelbert  of  Tns- 
canj  and  Lambert  of  Spoleto.  The  anathema  wa« 
ratified  with  one  voice  by  the  assembled  bishops,  and 
C(»mnanded  to  be  published  in  all  their  churches,  and 
in  those  of  their  sufiragans.  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  afterwards  Pope,  the 
head,  it  seems,  of  the  German  faction,  was  involved 
with  all  his  accomplices  in  one  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, d^raded,  and  anathematized.  The  obsequious 
qkiscopal  senate  echoed  each  anathema  with  perfect  con^ 
cord.  Another  broad  and  sweeping  excommunication 
comprehended  all  persons  who  should  in  any  waj  usurp 
the  property  of  the  Church  ;  they  were  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and,  if  they  persisted  in 
not  making  restitution,  deprived  of  Christian  burial. 
The  Pope  did  not  scruple,  of  his  own  authority  and  that 
of  the  council,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  frmdamental 
laws  of  the  Transalpine  realm.  He  found  the  Teutonic 
code  imperfect,  as  containing  no  statute  against  sacri- 
lege; he  caused  to  be  inserted  that  in  the  Justinian 
code,  mitigating  the  fine  from  five  pounds  of  pure  gold 
to  thirty  pounds  of  tried  silver.  In  return  for  this 
humble  resignation  of  his  authority,  John  VIII.  con* 
descended  to  crown  Louis  the  Stammerer  King  Sept.  7,  sts. 
of  France ;  his  queen  was  excluded  from  that  honor,  on 
account  of  some  irregularity  in  her  marriage.  He  ren- 
dered, moreover,  to  Louis  the  service  of  excommunica- 
ting some  of  his  enemies,  especially  Bemhard,  Marquis 
of  Languedoc.  The  execution  of  this  act  was  confided 
to  another  Bemhard,  of  Provence,  who  was  to  be  re- 

pfocioiis  weapon:  "Non  temere  ad  exoommimicationeB  prooedant  .  .  .  ot 
tuctoritas  epiaoopalis  vileBcat" — Labbe,  viji.  56S. 
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warded  out  of  the  confiscation.  Nothing  was  too  lofty 
to  defy,  nothing  too  mean  to  escape,  the  fulminations  of 
John.  He  will  soon  appear  anathematizing  the  three 
great  Archbishops  of  Italy — of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and 
Naples :  ^  he  launched  an  excommunication,  addressed 
to  all  Christians,  against  some  thieves  who  had  stolen  • 
his  horses,  and  a  silver  cup  belonging  to  St  Peter, 
when  John  was  on  his  way  to  Troyes.^ 

The  indefatigable  Pope  returned  over  the  Alps  by  the 
Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin,  and  Pavia ;  but  of  all  whom  he 
had  so  commandingly  exhorted,  and  so.  earnestly  im- 
plored to  march  for  his  protection  against  Jthe  Saracens, 
and  no  doubt  against  his  Italian  enemies,  none  obeyed 
but  Duke  Boso.  of  Provence.*  For  this  extraordinary 
mark  of  fidelity  the  Pope  showed  extraordinary  grati- 
tude; he  declared  him,  as  Duke  of  Lombardy,  his 
adopted  son.  Since  the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
Carloman,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Duke  Boso, 
the  Pope  was  thus  bound  in  closer  alliance  with  the 
house  of  France.  The  ambition  of  Count  Boso  aspired, 
aft;er  the  death  of  Carloman,  King  of  Italy,  to  the  £m- 
A.]>.  879.  pire.  The  death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and 
the  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
France,  thwarted  in  one  way  the  policy  of  the  pontiff; 
in  another,  seemed  to  encomrage  his  ambition,  at  least 
to  strengthen,  rather  than  mitigate,  his  animosity  to  the 


>  Epist.  cxxviii.,  Milan,  Maj  1,  879;  cdxxviii.,  Ravenna;  odxx.,  Na- 
ples. 

*  Epist  xcvii.  In  the  Coiindl  of  Trojet,  which  closed  Sept.  878,  the 
episcopal  dignity  was  asserted  by  a  decree  that  all  the  public  aathorities 
ehauld  pay  the  bishop  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  —  not  sit  m  his  ] 
till  leave  was  granted;  and  this  assertion  was  likewise  guarded  by  « 
muuicatinn.  —  Labbe,  Concil.  p.  814. 

'  Juim,  Epist.  czix.;  Labbe,  p.  89. 
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Gennan  Carlovingians.  He  wrote  to  Charles  the  Fat,^ 
the  King  of  Swabia,  hereafter  to  be  Emperor,  to  warn 
him,  under  peril  of  excommunication,  against  any  inva- 
sion on  the  dominions  of  Boso,  his  adopted  son.^  This 
was  to  close  the  gates  of  Italy  against  the  Germans,  to 
keep  them  beyond  the  Alps.  If  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  John  to  erect  a  firm,  hereditary  kingdom  in  the  nortli 
of  Italy,  in  aUiance  with,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  pa- 
pacy against  the  Saracen  and  the  lawless  southern 
dukes,  his  object  might,  perhaps,  justify  this  usurpation 
of  authority.  But  his  sole  design  was  to  obtain  a  king- 
dom for  his  adopted  son.  He  attempted  to  summon  a 
council  at  Pavia,  as  obsequious  a^  that  which  had  met 
at  Troyes.*  In  tone,  partly  of  persuasion,  partly  of 
menace,  he  cited  Anspert,  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  Be- 
rengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  the  Bishops  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  Reggio,  and  Modena.  Four  times  was  An- 
spert summoned,  twice  at  least  excommunicated,  and 
threatened  with  the  utmost  power  of  the  Ro-  Bwxmmnini- 
man  See.*  By  this  excommunication  of  An-  SSSuhop 
spert  he  would  establish  his  despotic  authority  ^  **^*"* 
over  the  Bishops  of  Lombardy.  But  Anspert  and  the 
Italian  Prelates  and  Counts  paid  not  the  least  respect 
to  the  papal  summons  or  the  papal  excommunication : 
they  neither  appeared  at  I^avia,  nor,  in  obedience  to  a 
later  summons,  at  Rome.^    In  Provence  the  adopted 

>  Charles  the  Fat  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Germanic. 

*  Epiftt.  ccxi.  et  seqq. 

*  EpisL  cxxvi.  cxxviiL 

*  The  Pope  afterwards  invested  the  Bishop  of  Payia,  in  legatine  anthor- 
bjf  with  fuJI  power  of  exoommanication ;  he  interfered  in  the  appointment 
•f  Anspert*8  successor,  degraded  a  bishop  consecrated  b/  Anspert,  and 
named  another  in  his  place.  To  the  death  of  Anspert,  John  considered 
him  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

*  Epist.  dxxxi.  dxxxii. 
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8on  of  the  Pope  met  with  better  success  among  the 
clergy.  A  synod  of  ecclesiastics  met  at  a  place  called 
MontaiUe,  in  the  territory  of  Vienne,  and  assumed  the 
right  of  founding  a  new  kingdom,  of  disregarding  the 
BO0O  king  of  rights  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and 
proTenoe.  ^f  investing  Boso  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Provence  and  of  Aries.  The  influence  of  the  Pope 
had  no  doubt  great  weight  with  the  Bishops  of  tliis 
Council.  Boso  is  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for 
his  elevation  by  the  promise  of  wealthy  abbeys  to  be 
attached,  by  royal  and  papal  authority,  to  the  Episcopal 
Sees.^  The  Council  consisted  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  of  the  Tarantaise,  and  of  Aix,  with 
seventeen  sufiragan  Bishops.  Of  their  sole  authority, 
though  with  some  tacit  consent  of  the  nobles,  compelled 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security  of  their 
churches,  and  acting  at  least  with  the  implied  assertion 
of  divine  commission,^  they  elect  the  King,  but  do  not 
define  the  boundaries  or  extent  of  his  kingdom.  In 
their  address  they  strongly  impress  on  Boso  his  royal 
duties,  especially  regard  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  CathoUc  faith,  the  exaltation  of  the 
Church.  Boso  received  the  gift  with  profound  hu- 
mility; he  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  crown 
from  their  good-will  alone,  aqd  promised  the  ftdlest  obe- 
dience to  God's  inspired  priests.^  Thus  Councils  had 
become  Diets  or  Parliaments,  awarded  and  carved  out 
kingdoms.  The  nobles  of  Provence  make  neither  pro- 
test nor  remonstrance. 


>  Lftbbe,  ConcQ.    Aries  signB  m  Epuoopiu;  but  he  had  tUxtaAy  nceired 
the  pallium  from  John.  —  Epiat.  xcii.  et  seq. 

*  "  Nostri  Delf  per  soffragia  aanctorum  .  .  .  Christo  prndaoe.'* 

*  Apud  Labbe,  Concil.  ix.  p.  838. 
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Pope  John  in  the  mean  time  weus  compelled  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fat.  Charles  had  marched 
wkh  a  preponderating  force  into  Italy ;  John  had  met 
him  at  Ravenna,  reluctant  hut  obedient.^  Though 
Charles  was  of  the  German  line,  the  Pope  jrielded,  jet 
lie  yielded  with  haughty  condescension.  "We  have 
called  you  by  the  authority  of  our  letters,  for  the  ad- 
vantage 4nd  exaltation  of  the  Churchy  to  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty."  The  Pope  enjoins  him  before  his  arrival 
in  Rome  to  send  some  cf  his  chief  officers  to  ratify,  in 
bis  name,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  See.  He 
acknowledges  the  Emperor's  power  of  making  ordi- 
nances concerning  the  territory  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
is  bound  to  protect  against  the  Saracens  and  evil-minded 
Christians :  "  The  Church  must  suffer  no  diminution, 
bat  rather  be  augmented  in  her  rights  and  possea- 
aions."  ^ 

Charles  the  Fat,  crowned  Emperor,®  by  degrees  be 
came  master  of  the  whole  dominions  of  Charlemagne. 
For  a  few  years  the  Empire  of  the  West  displayed  its 
ancient  unity.  The  kingdom  of  Aries  stood  alone  in 
precarious  independence.  But  though  he  received  at 
Rome  the  Imperial  Crown,  the  Emperor  could  afford 
no  efficient  protection  against  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Pope,  who  was  founding  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  was  again  interfering  in  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels 
of  Constantinople,  alternately  absolving  and  excommu- 
nicating the  Patriarch  Photius,  confirming  or  annulling 
iJbe  so-called  general  Council  of  Constantinople,  was 

1  Ang.  879,  Hincmar  Aimal. 

*  EfkisL  ccxyi.  ocxvii. 

*  Coronation  of  Charles,  Christmas  880,  or  early  in  881.  See  Muraton, 
•ob  ann.;  Jafiid,  Feb.,  March,  881.  The  western  empire  of  Charles  was 
pfoperlj  only  from  884  to  887. 

vol*  III.  f 
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trembling  within  the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,  and  in  vain  heaping  interdict  on  interdict, 
not  merely  on  the  secular  princes,  but  against  an  eccle- 
siastic, a  more  dangerous  enemy. 

Athanasius,  the  Duke-Bishop  of  Naples,  still  main* 
tained  in  secret  his  unholy  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross.i  The  Pope  visited  Naples,*  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  join  the  other  Dukes  in  a  general 
defensive  league  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chria- 
tendom.  He  offered  large  sums  of  money,  which 
Athanasius  received  with  unscrupulous  avidity,  and 
pledged  himself  to  break  off  his  wicked  alliance.  But 
the  perfidious  Prelate  not  merely  kept  up  his  amicable 
relations  vriith  the  Saracens,  he  punctually  received  his 
share  of  the  booty  made  during  their  ravages.'  The 
Pope,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  the  sen- 
Apxu  8, 881.  tence  of  excommunication ;  he  declared  Atha- 
nasius suspended  from  his  office,  and  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church.*  It  was  not  till  a  year 
after  that  Athanasius  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield,  to 
the  terrors  of  the  sentence.  He  sent  a  deacon  to 
Rome  to  assure  the  Pope  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
infidel  allies.  But  the  nustrustfiil  Pope  demanded,  be 
fore  he  would  grant  the  absolution  which  he  sought, 
some  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He 
required  that  Athanasius  should  commit  himself  with 
his  old  allies,  by  an  act  of  signal  perfidiousness  and 
cruelty;  that  he  should  seize  the  chief  of  the  Moham- 
medans, send  them  to  Rome,  and  massacre  the  rest  in 

1  Athanasius  stood  by  no  means  alone.    See  the  excommnnication  of  tlM 
people  of  AmaM  for  the  same  cause.  —  Epist.  cczxy.  and  ccxlii. 
'  Epist.  cclxvii. 
>  Epist  cclxvii. 
i^istcclzx. 
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the  presence  of  the  Legates,  Bj  this  Christian  act, 
demanded  by  the  head  of  Christendom,  he  was  to 
obtain  readmission  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
right  to  officiate  as  a  Christian  Bishop.^  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  intrigue, 
treachery,  crime,  war,  which  filled  the  later  years  of 
this  Dake-Bishop.  Nothing  was  done  without  an  oath ; 
and  no  oath  influenced  for  a  day  his  policy  or  his  actions. 
His  great  object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Capua, 
an  object  seemingly  attainable  through  the  deadly  feuds 
of  the  various  descendants  of  the  Ducal  house,  whom 
Lando,  the  Bishop,  had  committed  in  interminable 
strife.  Th^,  in  their  revenge,  as  each  party  obtained 
or  lost  the  mastery  at  each  turn,  made  or  degraded  a 
Bishop.  The  Saracens,  in  the  mean  time,  courted  by 
aU  parties,  impartially  plundered  all,  made  or  broke 
alliances  with  the  same  &ciUty  with  the  Christians,^ 
while  the  poor  monks,  even  of  St.  Benedict's  own 
foundation,  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  spoliation.  The 
last  days  of  John  V III.  were  occupied  in  writing  more 
and  more  urgent  letters  for  aid  to  Charles  the  Fat,  in 
war&re,  or  providing  means  of  war  against  his  Saracen 
and  Christian  foes,  or  dealing  excommunications  on  all 
sides;  yet  feeing  with  gallant  resolution  the  foes  of  his 
peraon  and  his  power. 

This  violent  Pope  is  said  (but  by  one  writer  only)  • 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end:  his  brains  Deo. is,  ssa. 


'  **  Aeqa«  ri  pnesentibns  his  nostris,  Marino  videlicet  reverandissimo  epi»- 
eopo  et  sanctae  tedis  nostm  arcario,  et  Sicone  egregio  viro,  majores  Saracen- 
•rem  qnantoa  melins  potes,  quoa  nominadm  qasrimos,  cam  aliis  omniboa 
ttpera,  et,  ofiit  om$dbuB  JugulaiU,  eoe  nobis  direxeri8."^£pi8t.  ocxdr. 
988. 

*  **  Sataoeni  invitati  ab  omnibiu,  omnia  dirntmt,  omnia  conanmont** 

*  Ann.  Fnldena.  Gontin. 
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were  beaten  out  with  a  mallet  by  some  enemy,  covetous 
of  hb  wealth  and  ambitious  of  the  papal  crown.  That 
he  had  enemies  who  would  not  hare  scrupled  at  such  a 
crime,  rests  on  his  own  acknowledgment,  and  these 
were  men  of  high  rank  and  official  dignity.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  the  Nomencla 
April  19, 876.  tor,  and  George  his  son-in-law,  are  accusea 
of  having  for  eight  years,  that  is  almost  during  the 
whole  pontificate  of  John,  committed  the  most  enoac^ 
mous  crimes,  and  aimed  a:t  seizing  the  papacy.  The 
actual  crime  which  called  for  the  terrible  sentence  of 
anathema  against  these  men  was  a  conspiracy  either  to 
murder  the  Pope  and  his  iaithiul  adherents,^  or  to  in- 
troduce the  Saracens  into  the  city.^  They  had  be^i 
cited  to  answer  this  charge ;  and,  after  much  suspicious 
delay,  had  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  passed  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazia  with  &lse 
keys,  and  left  it  open  to  the  marauding  Saracens,  who 
might  have  surprised  Rome.  It  is  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  ai&ir  that  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards  Pope,  is 
involved  as  an  accomplice  in  these  dark  charges,  and 
named  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet 
the  specific  offences  urged  against  Formosus  are  of  a 
totally  different  kind — disobedience  to  the  Roman  See, 

1  ^  Sammiim  Romaiue  nrbiB  ponttfieium,  eoi\jiirmiitibii8  -rihi  dadnm  auk 
complicibus  fiictiose  prseripere  affectaviL"  —  Epist.  occxix. 

*  **  Donee  aut  nos  cum  fidelibuB  ecclesie  Dei  potoissent  perimere,  ant 
Sancenos,  quoe  jam  per  suos  ikmiliariflBimos  sqad  Saraoenoa  inTiteTerant, 
in  Romanam  arbem  ad  perditionem  omnium  intromitten  valiiiaaent."  — 
Ibid.  The  letter  which  relates  this  oonapiracy  and  the  ezoommunication  la 
addremed  to  the  biahope  of  Gaul  and  Germany;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  dwells  strongly  on  the  conspiracy  being  an  act  of  treason,  not  to  the 
Church  only,  but  **  contra  salutem  reipublicff  et  ngoi  dilecti  filii  noitri, 
Carol!,  serenisaimi  prindpis." 
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Mnd  an  attempt  to  raise  Bulgaria  into  a  new  province 
independent  of  the  Pope.  From  early  times  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  his  person  had  been  less  an  object  of  awe 
and  less  secure  in  Rome  than  in  any  part  of  his  spiritual 
dominions ;  but  this  conspiracy  anticipated  the  coming 
darkness  of  the  next  centuiy.  Either  the  Pope  grounded 
€m  a  &lse  and  wicked  invention,  or,  at  the  best,  on  an 
imwarranted  suspicion,  this  most  terrible  accusation; 
or  there  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope,  so  blinded  with  faction,  so  infatuated  with 
crime  (for,  according  to  the  Pope,  they  were  men  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  licentious  habits),  <Hi  whom 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  hung  so  loosely  as  not  to 
make  them  shudder  at  shedding  the  blood  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  or  at  surrendering  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom  to  the  unbeliever. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Marinus,^  the  successor  of 
John  YIU.,  was  the  absolution  of  Formosus,  PopeUni- 
his  release  from  his  oath  not  to  enter  Rome,^  dm!  882. 
and  his  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See.  The  decided 
partisanship  of  this  measure  declares  the  triumph  of  the 
German  faction,  and  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
vacancy  was  caused  by  violent  means.  The  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  Charles  the  Fat,  as  the  master  of 
the  whole  Carlovingian  empire,  by  John  VIII.,  would 
not  necessarily  combine  the  factions  arrayed  against 
each  other  during  years  of  fierce  animosity.  .  It  was  a 
German  Emperor  who  again  ruled  the  world,  and  his 

1  Marinus,  or  MardDos  II.,  882,  died  May  or  Jnne  884. 

*  Formosus  had  sworn  (at  Troyes,  Sept.  14,  878)  never  to  enter  Bome,  or 
Co  resume  his  episcopal  dignity.  **  Formosus  enim  neqnam  angostatus 
jurejurando  promisit:  ut  Romuleam  urbem  nunquain  ingrederetur,  ad 
reconciliadonem  sui  honoris  nunquam  accederet,  suumque  episcopatum 
■unqnam  reciporet"  — Auxilii  Tree  apud  Mabillon,  Analect.  Vet.  p.  51. 
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supporters  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  more  than 
triumph,  of  revenge.  The  short  pontificate  of  Maiinua 
was  followed  by  the  still  shorter  rule  of  Hadrian  III., 
which  lasted  but  fourteen  months.  That  of  Stephen 
v.,  though  not  of  longer  duration,  witnessed  events  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  papacy,  to  Italy,  and  to 
Christendom. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  ill-cementod 
edifice  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the  discordant  ma- 
A.D.  887.  terials  of  which  had  reunited,  not  by  natural 
affinity,  but  almost  by  the  force  of  accident,  dissolved 
again,  and  for  ever.  The  legitimate  race  of  Charle- 
magne expired  in  the  person  of  his  unworthy  descend- 
ant, whose  name,  derived  fi'om  mere  physical  bulk, 
contrasted  with  the  mental  greatness,  the  commanding 
qualities  of  military,  administrative,  and  even  intel- 
lectual superiority,  which  had  blended  with  the  name 
of  the  first  Charles  the  appeUation  of  the  Great. 
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CHAPTER   Vn. 
AKASCHT  OF  IHS  EBfPIRE  AND  OF  THE  PAPACT. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Carlovingian  djnastj  the 
question  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Transal- 
pine soveieigns  to  the  Empire  was  for  a  short  time  in 
abeyance.  Italy  aspired  to  name  her  own  king,  to 
assume  that  the  Empire  belonged  of  right  to  the  King 
of  Italy.  But  there  was  no  one  of  her  dukes,  either 
of  Lombard  or  Italian  descent,  so  preeminent  in  power 
and  influence  as  to  command  the  unanimous  assent: 
no  Pope  on  the  throne  of  Rome  who  could  seize  this 
glorious  opportunity  of  securing  the  independence  of 
Italy.  Pope  had  been  following  Pope  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  feuds  in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  though  the 
main  cause  of  their  animosity,  the  Imperial  title,  might 
seem  removed,  raged  with  unallayed  ferocity.  3^^^^,  „j 
Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  2j?cStJ!Srf* 
of  Friuli,  were  put  forward  as  competitors  for  ^*^' 
the  empire  by  their  respective  partisans  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North.  At  first  Berengar  and  Guido  agreed 
amicably  to  share  the  spoil.  Guido  hoped  to  obtain 
the  Transalpine,  Berengar  the  Cisalpine  dominions.^ 
But  Guido  had  formed  some  wild  hopes  of  succeeding 
peaceably  to  the  French  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fat. 

^  Liutprand,  apud  Pertz,  p.  250. 
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He  entered,  it  is  said,  into  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  Berengar ;  and  while  his  antagonist  was  strength- 
ening his  interest  in  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  on  his 
adventurous  quest  after  the  crown  of  Burgundy.  He 
returned  with  the  shame  of  having  been  scorned  and 
foiled  in  this  enterprise,  and  with  the  just  imputation, 
which  probably  affected  him  much  more,  of  having 
broken  faith  with  Berengar,  and  so  weakened  the 
claims  which  he  hastened  to  resume  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  dukes  and  counts  of  Italy  were  divided. 
Those  of  Spoleto,  Camerina,  Tuscany,  joined  the  ban- 
ner of  Guido;  the  Lombards  were  generally  on  the 
side  of  Berengar.  The  bishops  did  not  stand  aloof 
from  the  war ;  they  appeared  in  arms  on  either  side. 
Yet  the  general  feeling  was  still  so  strong  against  the 
unseemliness  of  Christian  prelates  mingling  in  battle, 
that  the  poetical  panegyrist  of  Berengar,  out  of  respect 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  refuses  to  record  their  names.' 
Two  bloody  battles  were  fought,  one  in  the  Brescian 
territory,  one  near  the  Trebia.  In  the  last  Guido  won 
the  victory,  and  took  possession  of  Pavia,  with  great 
pait  of  Lombardy.  An  assembly  of  bishops  in  Pavia 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  Guido  to  the  kingdom  of 
pop«s  lu-  Italy .^  After  the  death  of  Marinus,  Hadrian 
Stephen  v.     lU.  had  Tuled  rather  more  than  one  obscure 


>  Apnd  Muratori,  t.  ii.  p.  1.  Throughout  this  poem  Berengar  is  ftn  Italian ; 
Wido  (Gaido),  a  Gaul  (Gallicna  dnctor);  Arnulf,  a  German:  he  is  thd 
^  Dnctor  Barhania."  The  national  distinctions  and  national  animositifla 
are  growhig  more  marked  and  strong. 

'  See  in  Muratori  the  decrees  of  this  Council.  There  is  a  remaikahle 
popular  provision.  The  commonalty  (plebeii  homines)  were  to  be  governed 
hy  their  law.  All  illegal  exaction  or  oppression  was  prohibited.  Such 
injuries  were  to  be  redressed  by  the  count;  on  his  neglect  or  refusal,  by  thfe 
bishop,  who,  for  this  end,  was  to  use  bis  power  of  excommunication.  -»  Art. 
viL  p.  415. 
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year.^     The  Pope  Stephen  V.  had  been  chosen  during 
the  lifetime  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Imperial  ambassador ;  yet  the  last  Carlovingian  resisted 
the  assumption  of  the  fiill  Papal  power  with-  Feb.  21,  sol 
oat  his  special  consent.     Stephen  V.  was  crowned  by 
Fonnosus,  Bishop  of  Porto.^     Stephen  had  espoused 
llie  cause  of  Guide  with  ardor.     The  King  of  Italy 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  as  Emperor  Sept.  soi. 
by  the  Pope.^    The  death  of  Stephen,  and  'o™«°«- 
the  election  of  Fonnosus  to  the  Papacy,  changed  the 
aspect  of  affiiirs,  and  betrayed  the  hostilities  still  rank- 
Kng  at  Rome.   By  the  election  of  Fonnosus  was  violated 
the  ordinary  canonical  rule  against  the  translation  01 
bishops  from  one  see  to  another  (Formosus  was  Bishop 
of  Porto),  which  was  still  held  in'some  respect.     There 
were  yet  stronger  objections  to  the  election  of  a  bishop 
who  had  been  excommunicated  by  a  former  Pontiff, 
excommunicated  as  an  accompUce  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  Pope.    The  excommunicated  Formosus  had 
been  compelled  to  take  an  oath  never  to  resume  his 
episcopal  functions,  never  to  return  to  Rome,  and  never 
to  presume  but  to  lay  communion.     The  successor  of 
John  had  granted  absolution  fix)m  these  penalties  —  from 
this  oath.    This  election  must  have  been  a  bold  and  des- 
perate measure  of  an  unscrupulous  faction.^     Nor  was 
Formosus  chosen  without  a  fierce  and  violent  struggle.^ 
The  suffirages  of  a  party  among  the  clergy  and  people 

1  MftjT,  884;  Aug.,  Sept,  885. 

9  Invecdr.  pro  Formoso,  apad  Anastas. 

*  Annal.  Fnldens.  sub  ann. 

*  Liutpffand.  sub  ann.  891. 

*  **  Stepbano  qnoqae  Papa,  Adrian!  filio,  viam  nmveiBs  teme  ingreeso, 
tfdnnati  sunt  episcopi  proceresque  tui,  cleric!  qnoque  et  popnlns  cunctaqne 
▼nlgi  manus,  et  venerunt  !a  sedem  Portuensem  infht  urbem  sitam,  cnj 
FonnoaoB  pneerat,  papam  euro  acclamantefi'*  —  Auxil.  Tree,  apud  MabiO 
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had  already  fallen  upon  Sergius.  He  was  actually 
at  the  altar  preparing  for  the  solemn  ceremony  off 
Sept.  891.  inauguration,  when  he  was  torn  away  by  the 
of  ?Smo8M°  stronger  faction.  Formosus,  chosen,  as  his 
partisans  declared,  for  his  superior  learning  and  khowl* 
edge  of  the  Scripture,  was  then  invested  in  the  Papal 
dignity.  Sergius  fled  to  Tuscany,  which  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Guido,  or  an  Italian  Emperor.  Formosus  and 
his  faction  may  have  prefeiTed  the  common  Papal 
policy,  which  dreaded  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  it 
might  be  the  despotic  power,  of  an  Italian  Emperor^ 
and,  as  churchmen,  thought  the  pontifical  power  more 
secure  under  the  protection  of  a  remote  Transalpine 
Emperor.  Personal  hostility  to  Guido  may  have  allied 
itself  with  this  feeling ;  yet  was  Formosus  compelled 
to  send  the  Imperial  diadem  to  Lambert,  the  son  of 
F«b.  27, 882.  Guido.*  Already  the  Formosans  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  Arnulf,  whom  Germany  at  least  had 
then  acknowledged  as  the  heir,  though  illegitimate,  of 
the  Carlovingian  hoUse,  —  the  sole  heir  of  that  famous 
race.  Already  Arnulf  had  claimed  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  imperial  supremacy.  His  authority  ratified  the 
election  of  King  Boso  to  the  throne  of  Aries  (or  Prov- 
ence). He  had  threatened  to  descend  on  Italy  at  the 
first  assumption  of  the  kingly  title  by  Berengar ;  but 
Berengar,  eager  for  his  revenge  against  Guido,  now 
joined  in  the  invitation  of  the  Transalpine  sovereign.* 
Arnulf  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 


^  JBff6  adopts  this  chronology  seemingly  on  strong  grotands.  But  I  cin- 
not  help  suspecting  that  this  is  an  anticipation  of  the  act  of  sabmisaion  from 
Formosus,  after  the  retreat  of  Arnulf. 

■Document  in  Mnratori,  898;  Annal.  Fuldens.  Arnulf  is  lamm^md 
*  ad  Italicum  regnnm  et  res  S.  Petri  a  malis  Christianis  eniendnm.*' 
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armj.  He  was  received  in  Verona  bj  Be- Annifim 
rengar,  and  one  terrible  example  of  Gennan  a.d.  m. 
ferocity  prostrated  Italy  at  his  feet  in  shuddering  con- 
stemation.  Bergamo  dared  to  offer  resistance;  he 
hung  the  Count  in  foil  armor  and  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  his  rank  before  the  gates,  and  gave  the  town 
np  to  pillage.^  In  the  language  of  the  day,  it  made  the 
ears  of  all  who  heard  tingle.  Milan  and  Pavia  opened 
their  gates.  Gnido  fled  to  his  territory  of  Spoleto. 
Sven  the  powerful  princes,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany 
am(»ig  the  rest,  were  unable  to  stand  before  the  terrors 
of  the  German  arms.  Their  presumption  in  claiming 
certain  feudal  rights  was  resented  by  Arnulf.  They 
were  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  Arnulf,  as  King 
of  Italy ;  the  claims  of  Berengar  were  dismissed  with 
ailent  contempt.'  But  Italy,  as  usual,  reyenged  herself 
by  her  climate  on  the  northern  army.  Sickness  broke 
out,  and  Arnulf  turned  back  to  the  Alps.  No  sooner 
was  he  withdrawn  than  the  party  of  Guido,  now 
strengthened  by  many  other  ItaUan  princes,  who  had 
been  offended  by  the  pride  of  the  Barbarian  Arnulf 
rose  up  and  threw  off  the  yoke.  Guido  had  died,^  but 
lus  son  Lambert,  already  his  colleague,  assumed  alone 

1  The  siege  is  described  in  the  poem  concerning  Berengar.  Neither  the 
cbmches,  nor  the  sacred  virgins,  nor  the  priests,  whose  hands  were  wont  to 
be  hioed  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  were  respected : 

"  Boee  Tsrenda  prins  nollo  sub  hooore  tenentnr 
Atria,  nam  sdasfs  perenot  Tvlamfaia  Tittis 
TiiflniSf  taDpvlsiuqne  mmt  f^t  Ipse  Bdnlstar, 
Qvomndam  striBgant  ambes  qnla  Tfnenla  peiniM, 
Osenla  qnm  soUtn  sacris  sentln'Utatii.'* 

—in.  p.  807. 

•  h  liiBj  III  Saleniit.    I  follow  Muratori  in  the  sequence  and  dates  of  tbeai 
erents. 
'  The  prajen  of  the  dergy,  according  to  Berengar*8  oanogyrist,  had 
I  Guido*s  death.  —  iti.  p.  899 
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the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Imperial  crown.  Even 
Pope  Formosus  was  obliged  to  affect  an  ill-assumed 
concord  with  the  Italian  Lambert.^ 

But  the  next  year^  appeared  again  the  invincible 
Amulf.  Italy  quailed  before  him.  Amulf  treated  the 
claims  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  with  impartial  con- 
tempt. Every  city  and  castle  hastened  to  tender 
submission.  Though  Italy's  best  allies,  disease  and 
pestilence,  had  already  begun  again  to  weaken  the 
German  army,  and  gathering  movements  in  the  north 
under  Berengar  threatened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the 
Alps,  Amulf  reached  the  gates  of  Rome  at  the  earnest 
supplication  of  Formosus,  now  the  captive  of  his  sub- 
jects.^ For  there  the  faction  adverse  to  the  Pope 
Formosus  had  gained  the  mastery.  They  had  the 
boldness,  and  imagined  that  they  had  strength  to  re- 
8ept.886.  sist.  Preparations  were  made  for  defence, 
in  Italy.  Amulf  movcd  with  his  whole  army  to  the 
inBoDM.  siege  of  the  imperial  city,  to  the  release  of 
the  Pope.  A  trivial  accident  betrayed  Rome  into  his 
hands.  A  hare  startled  by  the  noise  ran  towards  the 
city,  followed  by  a  hooting  multitude.  The  Romans 
mistook  this  for  a  general  assault,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  many  threw  themselves  over  the  walls.  The 
Leonine  quarter  was  easily  taken ;  the  whole  city  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror.     The  first  act  of  the  ally  and 


1  '*  Do  ipso  Lamberto,  patru  se  canun  habere,  filiiqne  cariwrimi  loco  eum 
diligere,  atqne  inviolabilem^ciim  eo  oo&cordiam  le  Telle  senrare.**  -~  Frodo- 
ard  Hist.  Rem. 

*  During  this  year  Arnulf  had  shown  himself  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church, 
at  the  Council  of  Tribur,  in  which  he  had  confirmed  the  power  and  privi- 
1^^  of  the  clergy,  and  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

*  Liutprand,  i.  8.  ^  A  Romanis  rehementer  lUflictabator.*'  — Heimami 
Contract  in  Chronic. 
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deliverer  of  the  Pope  was  publicly  to  behead  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposite  faction.  The  first  act  of  the  ^^^  ^^ 
gratefiil  Formosus  was  the  coronation  of  Ar-JJJ^J*^*' 
nolf  as  Emperor.  He  declared  null,  as  ex-  *^nn«M- 
torted  by  compulsion,  the  iniauguration  of  Lambert. 
The  next  day  the  people  were  sununoned  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  The  oath  was  in 
these  words :  ^^  I  swear  by  these  holy  mysteries,  that, 
saving  my  honor,  my  law,  and  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  my 
Lord  the  Pope  Formosus,  I  both  am  and  will  be  faith- 
fiil  all  my  life  to  the  Emperor  Amulf ;  that  I  will 
never  assist  Lambert  the  son  of  Ageltruda,  nor  Agel-* 
tmda  herself,  nor  be  accessory  to  the  surrender  of  the 
aty  to  either  of  them,  or  to  their  followers." 

Amulf  ventured  to  remain  in  Rome  no  more  than 
fifteen  days.  He  left  Farold,  one  of  his  great  vassals, 
as  governor  and  protector  of  the  city.  He  marched 
tovrards  Spoleto,  where  Ageltruda,  the  widow  of  Guido, 
had  taken  reftige.  As  he  approached  that  city,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  attributed  to  poison  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  a  servant  of  Ageltruda.  Ah*eady 
was  this  crime  in  Italy  the  suspected  cause  of  every  sud 
den  death  or  dangerous  malady.  He  liastened  almost  as 
a  ftigitive  to  Germany.  Though  of  the  German  party, 
Liatprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  sees  the  hand  of  God 
in  this  shameftd  flight  of  Amulf.  The  Italian  hatred 
of  the  German  breaks  through  even  party  feeling 
**  Not  merely  did.  Amulf  assume  all  the  glory  of  hia 
victories  to  himself,  instead  of  referring  them  to  God. 
bat  the  conduct  of  his  troops  demanded  the  divine 
vengeance.  Priests  were  led  about  in  chains;  nuns 
violated ;  even  the  churches  were  no  asyla ;  the  sol- 
diers held  their  profane  orgies,  performed  their  shame* 
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less  acts,  sang  their  ribald  songs,  indulged  in  the  open 
prostitution  of 'women,  within  the  consecrated  walls.** 

Before  Amulf  had  crossed  the  Alps,  the  Pope  For- 
Death  of  mosus  had  died;  all  Italy  had  risen.  The 
luT^Mk.  two  fections  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  Germans.  Amulf 's  governor  in 
Rome  seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Pope,  which  was  carried  at  once  by  the  op- 
posite party.  The  choice  fell  on  Bonifisuse  VII.  The 
BoBijhM  yn.  new  pontiff  labored  under  the  imputation  of 
having  been  twice  deposed  for  his  profligate  and  scanda- 
lous life,  first  from  the  subdiaconate,  afterwards  from  the 
priesthood.  Boni&ce  died  of  the  gout  fifteen  days  after 
June  6, 896.  ^^  elovatiou.  The  Italian  party  hastened  to 
stepheuYi:  ^^^  election  of  Stephen  VI.  Probably  the 
German  governor  had  withdrawn  before  Stephen  and 
his  fiiction  proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
lifele.4s  remains  of  Formosus.^  Fierce  political  animoe- 
ity  took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity*  The  body 
was  disinterred,  dressed  in  the  papal  habiliments,  and« 
before  a  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  addressed 
in  these  words :  **  Wherefore  wert  thou,  being  Bishop 
of  Porto,  tempted  by  ambition  to  usurp  the  Catholic 
see  of  Rome  ?  "  The  deacon  who  had  been  assigned 
as  counsel  fi»r  the  dead  maintained  a  prudent  silence. 
The  sacred  vestments  were  then  stripped  from  the  body, 
thi*ee  of  the  fingers  cut  off,  the  body  cast  into  the  Tib^. 
All  who  had  been  ordained  by  Formosus  were  re-oiv 
dained  by  Stephen.  Such,  however,  were  the  vidssH 
tudes  of  popular  feeling  in  Rome,  that  some  yeans  after 

^  Liutprand  attributes  the  violation  of  the  tomb  of  Fonnosos  to  Sergiu, 
hiB  former  rival:  he  must  be  corrected  by  the  acta  of  the  Council  of  Romt 
under  John  IX.  —  Labbe,  |>.  602. 
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a  miracle  was  said  to  have  asserted  the  innocence  of 
Formosm.  His  body  was  found  by  fishermen  in  the 
Tiber,  and  carried  back  for  burial  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  As  the  coffin  passed,  all  the  images  in  the 
church  reverentially  bowed  their  heads.^ 

The  pontificate  of  Stephen  soon  came  to  an  end.  A 
new  revolution  revenged  the  disinterment  of  the  insulted 
prelate.  And  now  the  fierceness  of  political,  rather  than 
religious  fection,  had  utterly  destroyed  all  reverence  fbr 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Pope.  Stephen  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  his  enemies,  and  strangled.^  The  con^ 
venient  charge  of  usurpation,  always  brought  against 
the  Popes  whom  their  adversaries  dethroned  or  put  to 
death,  may  have  reconciled  their  minds  to  the  impious 
deed,  but  it  is  di^calt  to  discover  in  what  respect  the 
title  of  Pope  Stephen  VI.  was  defective. 

Pope  now  succeeded  Pope  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
awaken  the  inevitable  suspicion,  either  that  those  were 
chosen  who  were  likely  to  make  a  speedy  vacancy ;  or 
they  received  but  a  fatal  gift  in  the  pontificate  of  Rome. 
Romanus  and  Theodorus  II.  survived  their  promotion 
each  only  a  few  months.*     The  latter,  by  his  restoration 

>  ^  Hoc  tiamque  a  rtUgwdsdmit  Romanis  perssftpe  audivi."  -^  Liatprand. 
*  See  Fiodoard,  and  the  epitaph  on  Stephen^  found  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander ni.    After  stating  that  *'  reputet  Formosi  spurca  snperbi  crimina," 

ttiayt— 

"  Ci4>tu<  et  a  sede  pnlsua  ad  fma  fttit 
Oarcerii  interea  vlnclls  coBstrictiu,  et  xmo 
Strangnlatiu  aerro,  eznit  et  hominem." 
.•  A.D  SOT,  Romanua,  July,  Nov. 

**  Qnatuor  baud  plenos  tracUni  In  onhnlne  meiUM.^' 

Fiodoard. 

Tbfeodoras  11^  Nov.  Dec.  Fiodoard  sayv  that  be  sate  only  twenty  daya 
Some  months  must  have  slipped  out.  Theodoras  had  time  to  revene  the 
decrees  of  Stephen,  and  solemnly  to  reinter  Formosus.  Theodorus  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  recondling  the  parties. 

"  Hie  populam  docoit  connectere  vincula  pacts 
Atque  saoerdotes  concordl  junxit  honore.'' 

Fiodoard- 
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of  Formosus  to  the  rights  of  Christian  burial,  and  by 
rns  reversal  of  the  acts  of  Stephen  VI.,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  belonged  to  that  &ction.  The  next 
election  was  contested  with  all  the  strength  and  violence 
of  the  adverse  parties.  John  IX.  was  successful ;  his 
competitor,  Sergius,  according  to  some  accounts  for- 
merly tlie  discomfited  competitor  of  Formosus,  and  his 
bitter  and  implacable  enemy,  fled  to  the  powerM  pro- 
tection of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.^ 

John  IX.  was  not  content  with  the  replacement  of 
John  iz.  the  remains  of  Formosus  in  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  tomb.  He  determined  to  crush  the  opposing 
party  by  the  decree  of  a  Council.  This  Council  —  for 
the  dominant  assembly  was  always  a  Council  (that  of 
which  the  decrees  were  to  be  revoked  was  degraded  to 
a  synod)  —  annulled  at  once  the  unprecedented  judg- 
ment passed  on  a  dead  body;  it  excused  those  who 
were  present  at  that  synod,  as  acting  under  compulsion, 
and  severely  condemned  all  who  should  use  such  vio- 
lence against  the  clergy.  It  declared  that  the  transla- 
tion of  Formosus  from  another  see,  though  justified  bj 
necessity  in  his  case,  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent. The  orders  which  he  had  bestowed  were  con- 
firmed, the  reordinations  condemned.     It  sentenced  the 

1  In  the  strange  oonAuion  which  prevails  thronghont  this  period,  it  m 
ioubtful  whether  this  election  of  Sergius  and  his  flight  to  the  court  of  Tii»- 
canj  did  take  place  on  two  occasions,  or  whether  the  first  is  not  an  antici- 
pation of  the  event  which  now  took  place. 

^  PelUtur  orbo  pater,  perradit  laeia  Joannes, 
BomnleosqiM  gregos  dinipat  ipse  lapns.'* 

80  writes  the  hostile  author  of  the  Epitaphium  Seigii  apnd  PagL    TIm 
)  friendly  Flodoard — 

<*  JoanneB  anbit  hio  qui  taMt  In  ordlne  nonns, 
Pellitnr  eleetna  patrli  quo  Serglns  nrbo, 
Romnlidnmqne  gregom  quidam  tradontnr  abaetl.** 
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decrees  of  that  synod  to  be  burned.  But  Jons,  soe. 
though  John  IX.  was  thus  avowedly  of  the  party  of 
Formosos,  he  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Italian^ 
Emperor.  The  title  of  Lambert  was  iully  recognized 
at  Rome :  the  coronation  of  the  Barbarian  Amulf,^  re- 
jected with  scorn.  The  secret  of  tliis  apostasy  was  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  German  party.  Amulf,  by  his 
flight,  had  become  contemptible  to  the  whole  of  Italy ; 
and  he  was  known  to  be  dying  of  a  slow  disease.  The 
Council  endeavored  to  secure  the  more  peaceful  election 
and  consecration  of  the  Popes.  The  people  were  to 
demand,  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  elect,  and  immedi- 
ately to  consecrate  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  Leg- 
ates. No  oaths  or  promises  were  to  be  extorted  from 
a  new  Pope,  except  those  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom. 
Another  canon  prohibited  the  strange  practice,  which 
nevertheless  long  defied  all  authority  of  law,  the  right 
of  plundering  the  Pope's  palace  immediately  on  his 


Nor  did  Pope  John  IX.  lose  the  opportunity  of  con- 
demning his  rival  Sergius,  by  the  authority  of  a  Coun- 
cil. He  was  excommunicated,  with  several  other  priests 
and  inferior  clergy,  as  accessory  to  the  insults  against 
the  body  of  Formosus.  Sergius  laughed  to  scorn  the 
tlinnders  of  his  rival,  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  House  of  Tuscany. 

With  John  IX.  closed  the  ninth  century  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  tenth,  in  Italy  at  least,  the  iron  p,^  j^^ 
age,  had  already  darkened  upon  Rome ;  the  ^•^-  *^' 
Pontificate  had  been  won  by  crime  and  vacated  by  mur- 
der. 

>  Jaffi  must  be  right  in  reading  Amulfi  for  Berengarii.  —  Begesta,  p.  804 
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CHAPTER   Vm. 

CONVERSION  OF  BULGARIA. 

Tei  in  remoter  regions,  even  during  the  ninth  cen- 
i^imosiu.  tury,  Christianity  was  gathering  in  nations  of 
converts.  One  man,  indeed,  who  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  fierce  contests,  loaded  with  the  heaviest  charges  of 
guilt,  struck  by  the  condemning  thunderbolts  of  the 
Church,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hard-won  power  as 
Pope,  dragged  from  his  grave,  insulted,  then  restored 
and  canonized ;  the  Pope  Formosus,  thus  at  once  a  lead- 
ing actor  and  the  victim  in  these  fatal  feuds,  is  described, 
by  a  poetical  panegyrist,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, the  destroyer  of  their  temples,  as  having  endured 
many  perils  in  order  to  subdue  them  to  the  faith.^  The 
perils  of  Formosus  as  a  missionary  are  the  embellish 
ments  of  the  poet.^  Formosus  went  into  Bulgaria  as  a 
legate  from  Pope  Nicolas,  some  time  after  the  conversion 
of  the  King,  in  order  to  complete  the  Christianization 
of  the  people,  and  to  correct  the  errors  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  first  teachers,  the  Greeks. 

1 "  Pnesnl  hio  egngjinB  FormMos  laodlbns  altar 
Xrehltnr,  eutxu^  pareuB  ribi,  lATgnB  egenia, 
Bolgurin  genti  fldei  qnl  aamina  spursit, 
Delabn  destroxit,  popolnm  cnlettlbus  amils 
Inntnudt,  tolerviu  diserimina  ptmima." 

Flodoardj  i^pud  MahiUom,  SeoL  ill.  B<d«JIb>. 

ills  in  Vit.  FormosL 
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Xbe  name  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  race  next  to  the  Huns, 
the  most  terrible  and  most  hateful  to  the  in-  ^heBiOg^ 
vaded  Europeans,  was  known  in  the  West  as  '^■"* 
early  as  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.^    Thdr 
A^atic  residence  had  been  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga ; 
it  is  disputed  whether  the  river  took  its  name  firom  the 
people,  or  the  people  from  the  river.     In  Europe,  either 
mingled  with,  or  bordering  upon  the  Sclavonians,  they 
spread  over  a  large  tract  of  territory,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine,  along  the  course  of 
the  Lower  Danube.     While  the  Teutonic  tribes  had 
gradually  yielded  to  the  mild  yoke  of  Christianity  (the 
fieiee  Northmen  alone,  who  poured  forth  in  their  pirati- 
cal vessels  from  the  lakes  and  the  havens  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean,  still  remaining  heathen),  for 
three  centuries  no  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Sclavonians,  who  occupied  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.     They  were  still 
rude,  warlike,  and  chiefly  pastoral  tribes,  inaccessible 
alike  to  the  civilization  and  the  religion  of  Rome.    The 
Eastern  Empire  had  neither  a  Charlemagne,  to  compel 
by  force  of  arms,  nor  zealous  monkish  missionaries,  like 
those  of  Germany,  to  penetrate  the  vast  plains  and 
spreading  morasses  of  the  re-barbarized  province   on 
either  side  of  the  Danube ;  to  found  abbacies  and  bish« 
oprics,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  reclaim  the  people. 

The  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bulgaria 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century.     There  is  a  nj^conTw. 
strange  uniformity  in   the   instruments  em-"*®"- 
ployed  in  the  conversion  of  barbarous  Princes,  and 

1  EoDod.  Panec^rriCf  in  the  sixth  cexituiy.  Pope  John  VIII.,  with  tha 
total  i^onnoe  of  history  not  uncommon,  asserts  that  the  Bulgarians  had 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lioman  pontiff  since  the  time  of  Pope 
Damasoa  — Epist  Ixxviii. 
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through  tlie  Princes  of  their  barbarous  subjects*  A 
female  of  rank  and  influence,  a  zealous' monk,  some 
fearful  national  calamity;  no  sooner  do  these  three 
agencies  coincide,  than  the  heathen  land  opens  itself  to 
Christianity.^ 

The  sister  of  Bogoris,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  had 
A.D.888,86i.  fallen  in  her  childhood  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  Emperor ;  she  had  been  a  captive  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  had  been  educated  at  Constantinople 
in  the  Christian  faith.  A  monk,  Theodosius  Cupharas^ 
had  been  long  a  bond  slave  in  Bulgaria.  During  cer- 
tain negotiations  to  avert  war  between  the  Empress 
Theodora  and  the  Bulgarian  King,  an  exchange  was 
proposed  of  the  captive  Princess  for  the  learned  monk. 
If  the  monk  had  made  any  impression  on  the  Barbarian 
Monarch,  the  gentle  importunity  of  his  sister  still  more 
favorably  disposed  him  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  pes- 
tilence ravaged  Bulgaiia ;  and  with  that  facility  with 
which  all  polytheists  try  the  powers  of  conflicting  dei- 
ties, Bogoris  did  not  scruple  to  adore  the  God  of  his 
sister.  The  plague  was  stayed;  the  King  acknowl- 
edged the  might  and  the  goodness  of  the  Christian's 
God,  but  feared  to  encounter  the  more  bigoted  and 
obstinate  Paganism  of  his  subjects.  He  chose  a  singu- 
lar method  to  undermine  their  prejudice.  There  were 
two  monks  from  Constantinople,  sons  of  Leo  of  Thes- 
salonica,  distinguished  for  holiness,  zeal,  and  learning ; 
Cyril  (his  proper  name  was  Constantino)  was  familiar 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  Armenian,  and 
Khazarian  languages.  The  other,  Methodius,  was  a 
monk,  whose  skill  in  painting  had  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Barbarians.     By  the  intelligible  preaching  of 

1  Theophanes,  Chrunograph. 
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lUs  wonderfcil  art,  King  Bogoris  hoped  to  faixuliarize 
num's  minds  witli  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.^  a.v.  868, 864. 
Bnt  he  knew  his  people ;  images  of  terror  alone  would 
txHich  their  savage  hearts.  By  his  advice,  Methodius 
painted  the  Last  Judgment ;  he  re{H*esented  the  punish- 
ment of  the  damned  with  all  the  horrors  his  iniagin»- 
tion  could  suggest,  or  his  pendl  execute.  The  King 
shuddered  at  the  awful  spectacle  by  which  he  had 
thought  to  alarm  others :  he  earnestly  solicited  Theo- 
dora  for  a  priest  to  unite  him  to  those  sons  of  the 
Church  who  could  alone  hope  for  escape  from  that 
harrible  destiny.  The  image-worshipping  Empress, 
delighted  at  once  with  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
this  testimony  to  the  power  of  painting,  lost  no  time 
in  despatching  a  Bishop  on  this  important  mission. 
Bnt  the  nobles  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
were  unmoved  by  the  terrors  which  agitated  the  in- 
most soul  of  the  King.  The  ceremony  of  the  royal 
baptism  could  only  be  ventured  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  secret  transpired  than  a 
formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tional gods.  Tlie  rebels  invested  the  palace,  threatened 
the  King  with  death,  and  were  prepared  to  raise  a  new 
sovereign  to  the  throne.^  But  the  faith  of  Bogoris  was 
firm ;  he  marched  out  to  meet  his  revolted  subjects  with 
the  cross  upon  his  breast,  and  with  only  forty-eight 
attendants.  At  the  sight  of  the  courageous  monarch, 
a  sudden  panic  seized  the  insurgents ;  they  fled  on  all 
sides.  The  King's  vengeance  showed  no  great  progress 
in  Christian  humanity ;  he  put  to  death  all  the  rebel- 

1  Cedren.  HiBt  1.  2,  p.  152.     Sjmeon  Logothet  apod  Theophan.  Contin. 
^  604.    Zonaras. 
'  MkoL  I.  BfeapooB.  zvii. 
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lious  nobles,  with  their  families,  not  sparing  an  infant. 
To  the  lower  orders  his  clemency  granted  a  general 
amnesty, 

Constantine,  who  is  better  known  under  his  name  of 
Cyril,  who  had  been  long  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the  IChazars,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine,  was 
now  sent  by  the  Empress  Theodora  to  complete  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  Cyril  spent  some  time  in  the 
country,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Moravia. 

But  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  either  from  the  ardent  in- 
terest which  his  new  religion  had  awakened  in  his  mind, 
or  with  poUtical  objects,  aspired  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Western  Christendom.  The  fame  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  had  reached  the  fervent 
proselyte.  The  brother  of  the  King  appeared  in  Rome 
to  request  the  advice  of  the  Pope  on  matters  which  per- 
plexed the  yet  uninstructed  faith  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tion. The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Bulgarians  for 
the  Greeks  may  have  led  them  to  suspect  the  purity  of 
faith  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  quarrel  for  the 
See  of  Constantinople  between  Ignatius  and  Photius 
was  at  its  height:  and  this  suspicion  may  have  been 
deepened  by  the  well-timed  or  accidental  visits  of  Latin 
missionaries.  Hence  the  Bulgarians  may  have  deter- 
mined to  have  their  Christianity  from  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

The  106  questions  submitted  to  the  Pope  by  the  King 
of  Bulgaria,  embrace  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, of  ceremonial  observance,  and  of  manners. 

The  Pope  was  Nicolas  I.,  a  prelate,  whose  name 
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mig^t  well  have  spread  into  the  remotest  regions,  with 
all  the  awinlness  which  belonged  to  a  supreme  pontiff. 
Nicolas  replied  to  these  questions  in  a  tone  mild,  Chris- 
tian, and  parental,  except  towards  apostates  to  heathen- 
ism. His  answers  tend  in  general  with  wise  discretion 
to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  a  savage  nation.^ 

The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  gently  reminded  that  he  has 
adopted  the  worship  of  a  more  mercifid  God ;  that  the 
careless  and  Eastern  prodigality  with  which  he  was  ao- 
customed  to  sacrifice  human  life  was  inconsistent  with 
his  new  fidth.  The  conscience  of  Bogoris  was  haunted 
by  compunction  for  the  massacre  of  his  nobles.  The 
Pope  censures  the  cruelty,  which  involved  the  innocent 
children  in  the  crime  of  their  fathers ;  yet  the  massacre, 
as  executed  from  zeal  towards  God,  might  be  atoned  for 
by  penance.  Nicolas  should  perhaps  not  be  harshly 
judged  for  this  leniency  towards  a  passed  and  irrevoca- 
ble act  of  barbarity,  perpetrated  under  such  circum- 
stances. Apostates  from  the  faith,  who  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  admonitions  of  their  spiritual  fathers,  are  to  re- 
ceive no  toleration  from  the  government,'  but  those 
without  the  Church  God  alone  will  judge.  The  sim- 
ple people  had  inquired  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pray 
for  their  fathers  who  had  died  in  unbelief;  the  Pope 
sternly  prohibits  this  vain  mark  of  filial  affection.  He 
could  not,  even  if  he  would,  mitigate  the  damnation  of 
their  fathers  without  weakening  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive arguments  for  their  conversion.     But  no  violence 

1  ••  YerunUmen  absit  a  mentibiu  Tes^s,  at  tam  impi^  Jam  Judicetis,  qv 
tarn  piam  Deum  et  dommum  agnovistis;  prssertim  cum  magis  oporteat  at 
■icat  hacCenua  ad  mortem  facile  qaoeqae  pertraxistia,  ita  deinoepa  non  ad 
Bortem,  sed  ad  vitam  qaoe  potestiB  nihilomiDua  perducatia."  —  No.  zxt^ 
Ubbe,  CoDcil.,  p.  627. 

«  XTiiL  xlu. 
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was  to  be  used  against  those  who  continued  to  worship 
idols,  only  all  communion  was  to  be  avoided  with  them. 
The  power  which  Nicolas  demanded  for  the  clergy  was, 
in  some  d^ee,  no  doubt  intended  to  soften  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  people.^  The  laws  were  to  take  their  course 
against  all  ordinary  crimes ;  but  even  the  adulterer,  the 
murderer,  the  parricide,  if  he  could  reach  the  asylum 
of  the  Church,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop, 
and  to  be  judged  by  his  milder  judgment.  Torture  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  is  strongly  prohibited.' 
The  Pope  did  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  passion 
for  war  in  a  people  like  the  Bulgarians,  even  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  its  incongruity  with  the  Gospel.  They 
w.ere  to  go  to  battle  no  longer  under  their  old  national 
ensign,  the  horse-tail,  but  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
On  the  question  whether  they  were  to  re&ain  from  going 
out  to  battle  on  holy  days,  he  is  guarded,  and  allows 
large  discretion  for  cases  of  necessity.  Instead  of  ob- 
serving fortunate  days  and  hours  before  they  went  to 
war,  and  using  enchantments,  sports,  plays,^  songs  and 
auguries,  they  were  to  go  to  the  Church,  to  make  offer- 
ings, to  confess  to  the  priests,  and  to  perform  such  acts 
of  charity  as  opening  the  prisons,  emancipating  slaves, 
and  almsgiving  to  the  poor.     They  had  a  stem  but,  no 


I  Awe  ofthe  priesthood  was  a  fint  element  of  IlieirChrifltianity.  AOreek, 
pretending  to  be  a  priest,  had  profanely  baptised  many  Bulgarians.  The 
king,  having  detected  him  by  (he  iiupiration  of  God,  had  ordered  him  to 
bays  his  nose  and  ears  cut  ofT,  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  expelled  the 
kingdom.  The  Pope  reproves  the  inhumanity  of  this  punishment,  and  ad> 
mits  all  the* baptisms  as  valid. — No.  hcxxvi.  viii. 

«  No.  xiv.  XV.    No.  Ixxxvi. 

*  What  were  tliese  joci?  war  dances,  or  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  dwarfs 
and  buffoons,  Buch  as  delight  savages?    The  Pope  afterwards,  in  < 
M'ension  to  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  permits  such  amusements,  < 
'durhig  I..enL  —  No.  xlvii.    No.  xxxiii.  iv. 
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doubt  fiwr  discipline  very  effective  usage,  that  before 
battle  some  tried  warrior  inspected  the  arms  and  the 
hone  of  each  sokEer ;  where  they  were  fonnd  neglected 
or  unfit  fer  use,  he  put  the  offender  to  death.  The 
Pope  ingeniously  suggests  that  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  soldier.^ 

On  the  ancient  superstitions  and  manners  of  these 
barbarians  these  questions  are  less  particular  than  will 
satisfy  the  curious  inquirer.  The  king  was  accustomed 
to  eat  alone,  not  even  his  wife  might  sit  down  in  his 
presence.^  The  Pope  gently  persuades  to  a  more  socia* 
Ue  and  humble  demeanor,  alleging  the  example  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  condescended  to  eat  with  his  disciples. 
The  warlike  people  were  accustomed  to  administer  their 
oaths  on  a  sword  driven  into  the  earth  as  the  most  sacred 
symboL  The  Pope  commands  them  to  substitute  tiie 
Holy  Gospels. 

Polygamy  he  strictly  forbids ;  whoever,  according  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  people,  had  two  wives,  was  to 
confine  himself  to  the  first.^  Mairiage  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  is  interdicted,  and  spiritual  consanguinity 
is  declared  to  be  equally  close  with  that  of  blood :  in- 
termarriage witii  a  god&ther  6r  hi&  of&pring  is  as 
incestuous  as  with  an  actual  parent  or  kindred.  The 
Pope  delights  in  condemning  some  minute  and  super- 
stitious usages  enjoined  by  the  Greeks  in  the  marriage 
creremonial  and  in  tiie  observance  of  Lent ;  his  rule  is 
of  course  that  of  tlie  Roman  Church.    Nicolas  sums  up 

^  Nicolas  quotes  Pr.  xxziii.  17,  and  Prov.  zxi.  81.  '*  Tiie  hone  is  pre 
pared  against  the  day  of  battle^  bat  safetj"  is  of  the  Lord." 

»'  No.  xliii. 

*  There  was  a  singoUu'  question,  whether  after  conyeision  they  were 
bomid  to  wear  breeches  (femoralia).  The  Pope  answers  that  religion  has 
BoChiog  to  do  with  their  ordinary  dress;  aud  extricates  himself  by  ipving 
Cia  question  a  spiritual  turn.  — IbL. 
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the  whole  with  a  solemn  warning  against  the  errors  of 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  earnestly  persuades  ad- 
herence to  the  one  immaculate  Church,  that  of  Rome.^ 
The    allegiance  of  the    Bulgarian   Church   to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  or  to  the  successor  of  St, 
Peter  was  an  object  of  contest  during  several  centuries. 
Each  could  adduce  evidence  of  voluntary  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Greek  the  commence- 
ment, the  Latin  the  completion,  of  the  conversion.    The 
Popes  rested  their  claim  not  solely  on  their  universal  su- 
premacy, but  on  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  the  province  belonged,  and  who,  as 
an  niyrian  Metropolitan,   was  asserted  to  be  under 
ancient  subordination  to  Rome.      The  strife  endured 
through  the  papacy  of  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  11.     Many 
angry  and  some  expostulatory  letters  appear  among 
those  of  John  VIII.  to  Paul  Bishop  of  Thessalonica : 
and  during  his  own  papacy  Formosus  steadily  urged  the 
work  of  conversion.     The  Eang  Michael  (such  was  the 
baptismal  name  of  the  Barbarian  Bogoris  after  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East)  must  have  been  perplexed  to  hear 
that  he  had  only  learned  error  and  heresy  fix>m  his 
Greek  teachers,  that  he  was  no  Christian  worshipper,  but 
a  blasphemer.^      ^^It  might  even  have  been  worse. 
Would  he  have  embraced  the  Christianity  of  Constanti- 
nople   when    that    city  held    Arian    or   Macedonian 
doctrines  ?    If  he  had  so  done,  he  would  have  become 
a  convert  only  to  perish  with  his  teachers  in  everlasting 

1  A  more  memorable  question  is  what  they  are  to  do  with  certain  profime 
books  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens  (where  and  at  what  period 
does  not  appear).  The  reply  of  the  Pope  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Amron* 
"  Let  them  be  burned."  —  No.  ciii. 

*  Joann.  VIII.  Epist  Ixxv.  et  seq.  See  on  the  other  side  the  letter  ol 
Photius;  a  Aill  defence  of  the  Greek  points  of  difference.    Epist  L 
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fire.      The  onlj  securi^  was  in' the  irreprehensible 
ChoTch  of  Rome."     Ignatius  was  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople when    the  Greek    Bishops   were    warned  to 
withdraw  from  the  spiritual   territory  of  Rome.     But 
even  Ignatius,  though  bound  by  his  interests  and  grati- 
tade  to  the  unshaken  supporter  of  his  claims  to  the 
Patriarchate  against  the  ursurper  Fhotius,  would  not 
sanender  the  rights  of  his  Church  over  the  Bulgarians. 
Ignatius,  the  Holy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  became 
afanost  as  odious  at  Rome  as  his  exiled  rival  Photius. 
This  contumacy  contributed  to  throw  the  Pope,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  West,  which  has  been  perpetuated  by  later 
writers,  on  the  side  of  Photius.     The  hopes  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Bulgarian  provinces  wa>«  pmong  the  tempta* 
tions  which   induced   John  YIII.  to  acknowledge  the 
tide  of  Photius.     Centuries  did  not  reconcile  the  strife. 
The  Greek  missioraries  in  the  mean  time,  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  were  passing  on  to  new  Christian  conquests. 
The  wars    of  Charlemagne    had    disseminated    some 
compulsory  Christianity  among  certain  of  the  Slavian 
tribes.  Otiier  partial  attempts  had  been  made,  especially 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg. 

Radislav,  the  Prince  of  Moravia,  standing  in  need 
of  a  political  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Michael,  readily 
admitted  these  indefatigable  monks  into  his  kingdom. 
Before  long  the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  people  were 
baptised,  a  church  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Wilibrad,^  and  the  Christian  priests  were  held 
m  such  high  respect  by  the  nation  that  they  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Princes.^ 

1  Wilibrsd,  now  Hndiwh.—  Palackjr,  L  p.  122. 

*  The  Church  of  Obnutc  boasted  higher  antiquitj;  U  was  reMU  bj  Kiag 
BadiaUr  and  CjiU. 
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Christianity  brought  other  gifts  in  her  train.  The 
Slavian  dialects  were  as  yet  unwritten :  their  alphabet 
was  the  inventLcHi  of  Cyril.^  This  pious  man  and  his 
ooUeagues  not  only  so  &r  mastered  the  language  as  to 
preach  with  success ;  they  translated,  it  is  said,  the  Bi- 
ble, probably  certain  books  of  the  Scripture,  into  the 
dialect  of  Moravia,  and  even  ventured  to  celebrate  the 
<>^rvices  of  the  Church  in  that  tongue.  This  great 
question  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Litui^  in  the  vul« 
gar  tonguo  of  those  barbarous  nationfi  who  might  em- 
brace the  faith,  had  raised  no  jealousy  in  the  East, 
where  Greek  was  so  widely  spoken.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Maesogothic  by  Ulphilas  had  been 
bailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  faith. 

Except  perhaps  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain 
and  the  remoter  parts  of  Germany  which  were  subdued 
to  Christianity  by  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  through* 
out  Western  Christendom  a  large  part  of  the  population 
was  Roman,  or  pnwincials  who  spcj^  LatiQ.  At  first 
the  clergy  continued  to  be  of  Roman  desc^it.  New 
languages  were  forming  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul  on  a 
Latin  groundwork ;  the  Latin  services  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  ceased,  only  gradually  and  partisdly,  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  common  ear.  No  doubt  the  constant 
repetition  of  these  services  in  the  Church  contributed 
to  give  the  Latin  element  the  predominance  in  these 
mingled  languages ;  and  the  transition  was  so  irregular 
and.  imperceptible  that  there  would  be  no  precise  time 
at  which  the  sacred  Latin  would  be  called  upon  to  abdi- 
cate its  immemorial  o^.as  the  Liturgical  langaag|9.   The 

I  The  Pope  (John  Vm.)  ascribes  the  hivention  of  the  SUvkn  alphabet 
to  CoDstantine  ihephUotopker  (Cyril),  aa  if  his  philoM>phy  had  been  ofellAd 
into  ase  in  this  jpood  work> 
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CliQjrcli  could  follow  with  difSculty,  even  id  her  poptdar 
preaching,  these  shifting  and  unsettled  forms  of  speech.^ 
lErwen  in  the  more  Teutonic  parts  of  Germany,  though 
the  German  language,  in  its  various  dialects,  was  be- 
ginning to  sever  Germany  from  France,  the  Latin  and 
German  or  Theotisc  oath  taken  at  the  treaty  of  Stras- 
bnrg  (the  Latin  by  Charles,  the  German  by  Louis),  was 
at  once  the  sign  and  the  commencement  of  the  estrange- 
ment and  future  oppugnancy  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic. 
Still  even  in  German  Germany  Latin  had  already  gained 
and  strove  to  maintain,  through  the  clergy,  its  sacred 
and  venerable  character. 

Bnt  among  the  Slavian  tribes  the  Greek  missionaries 
had  penetrated  into  regions  of  unmingled  Barbarism, 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  were  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  either  of  the  two  great  languages  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Rome  by  some  untraced  connection  which 
had  grown  np  between  these  Greek  missionaries  in  Sla- 
▼onia  and  the  Roman  See  (the  monks  were  probably 
imago-worshippers,  and  so  refused  obedience  to  Icono- 
clastic Constantinople)  ^  was  called  upon  to  decide  this 
important  question.  The  missionaries  Methodius  and 
Cyril,  who  were  supposed  guilty  of  propagating  the 
&tal  errcnrs  of  the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria,  appear  in  Rome 
aa  the  recognized  apostles  of  the  Slaves.     They  brought 

1  Cbsrkmagiie  ordered  PadIoi  Diaoonus  (in  788)  to  make  a  collection  of 
his  Latin  aermons  for  his  whole  realm.  Successive  Councils  —  at  Aries 
(pan.  z.)  and  Tootb  (Can.  iv,  xvii.),  as  well  as  Rheims  (xiv.  xv.)  and 
Menta  (xzv.)  —  commanded  preaching  in  (Serman  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
The  Heliand,  the  Muspelli,  and  stUl  earlier  poetic  versions  or  paraphrases 
of  Scriptore,  are  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  of  his  sons.  —  Gfrorer 
die  Karoliiiger,  i.  66.  The  subject  will  be  resumed.  The  author  of  the 
Chronic  Salemit.  (written  in  Lower  Italy)  speaks  of  the  "  Lingua  Tedesca 
food  oSm  Longobardi  loquebantnr." 

•  Methodins,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Painter. 
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the  welcome  offering  of  the  reliques  of  Clement,  fho 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  which  Cyril  boasted   to  have 
found  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  Euxine.     Their 
creed  was  examined,  declared  unimpeachable     Cyril 
died  in  Rome.     Methodius  was  acknowledged  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Moravia  and  returned  with  that  title  to  his 
diocese.    According  to  one  account,  somewhat  legen- 
dary in  its  tone,  at  an  early  period  under  Nicolas  I.  and 
bis  successor  Hadrian  an  amicable  discussion  took  place, 
and  Cyril  by  a  triumphant  inference  from  the  words  of 
the  Psalm,  "  Let  eyery  spirit  praise  the  Lord,^'  (and  if 
every  spirit  should  praise  the  Lord,  why  are  not  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  in  the  mass  and  the  canonical 
prayers  to  be  simg  in  the  Slavian  tongue  ?)  overcame 
the  scruples  of  the  Pope. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  during  the  pontificate 
of  John  VIII.  The  Pope  at  first  prohibited  this  de- 
parture from  ancient  usage,  this  desecration  of  the 
Church  services  by  their  celebration  in  a  barbarous 
tongue.^  Methodius,  the  Archbishop  of  Moravia, 
again  appeared  in  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Again  his  creed  was  pronounced  un- 
igipeachable,  his  labors  honored  with  the  highest  praise,^ 
and  the  Pope  declared  that  God  had  made  other  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ; 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine  to  sing 
the  mass  or  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  Slavian  language. 
As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  service  and  the  Gospel  were 
first  to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  for  the  use 
of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  that  language.^ 

From  Moravia  Christianity  spread  into  the  neighbor- 

1  Epiflt.  xcv.  •  A.D.  880.  •  Epist  czlriL 
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ing  Slavian  principaEty  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince  Bori- 
1P70J  and  his  wife,  afterwards  the  Sainted  Ludmila,  were 
admitted  to  baptism.  Swatoplnk,  who  vaUantlj,  if  not 
^without  perfidy,  had  thrown  off  the  German  yoke,  and 
▼indicated  the  liberties  of  Moravia,  had  married  a  Bo- 
liemian  princess,  sister  of  Boriwoy.  The  patriotic  his- 
torian rejects  as  an  unworthy  fable  that,  so  long  as  the 
Sohemian  was  a  Pagan  the  Christian  Swatopluk  would 
only  permit  her  to  sit  at  a  lower  table  in  the  banquet ; 
he  rejects  also  a  rebellion  of  the  Bohemian  subjects  of 
Boriwoy  in  fevor  of  their  native  gods.  Ludmila  out- 
lived her  two  sons,  successively  Princes  of  Bohemia  ;^ 
bat  she  had  watched  with  more  than  a  mother's  care, 
a  Christian  mother's,  the  growth  of  her  grandson  Wen- 
zel,  under  whose  reign  Christianity  won  die  complete 
conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  who  died  not  indeed  by  a 
brother's  hand  but  by  a  brother's  guilt,  with  the  beauty 
<^  a  martyr's  death,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  martyr  for 
the  faith.  Wenzel  built  churches  in  every  city  of  the 
realm.  God,  says  the  legend,  had  given  him  such 
grace,  that  he  could  understand  Latin  books  like  a 
good  Bishop,  and.  could  read  Slavian  without  difficulty. 
He  fulfilled  all  the  works  of  &ith,  fed  and  clothed 
the  poor,  protected  widows  and  orphans,  redeemed 
bond-slaves,  especially  priests,  exercised  hospitality  to 
strangers.  Gentle  and  full  of  love  to  the  high  and  to 
the  low,  his  only  care  was  the  well-being  of  all.  But 
the  fierce  Bohemian  nobles  hated  the  mild  and  peaceful 
Venzel.  His  brother  Boleslaw  was  at  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy ;  he  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  with 
his  own  hand ;  the  stronger  Wenzel  struck  him  down. 
•*  God  forgive  thee,  my  brother,"  he  said ;  but  he  did 

1  Compare  Palacky,  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  i.  p.  188. 
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not  strike  again.     Wenzel  was  despatched  bj  the  other 
conspirators. 

Bat  Wenzel's  work  was  done ;  Christianity  remained 
the  religion  of  Bohemia ;  Wenzel  was  worshipped  by 
the  people ;  he  became  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  lancL^ 

1  PalAcky,  210 
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CHAPTER   EL 
THE  NORTHMEN. 

The  ninth  centorj  beheld  also  the  invasion  of  the 
remoter  North  by  Christian  zeal.  The  intrepid  mis- 
aionaries  penetrated  into  those  regions  which  were  pour- 
ing forth  their  swarms  of  pirates  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  They  sought  the  Northmen  among  their  own 
dark  pine  forests,  their  blue  fiords,  and  icy  lakes.  They 
crossed  the  Baltic  and  assailed  the  last  retreat  of  the 
old  Teutonic  divinities,  where  the  faith  appeared  in  its 
fiillest  mythological  character,  in  Scandinavia. 

The  tide  of  barbaric  invasion,  which  had  been  thrown 
back  by  Charlemagne,  began  to  pour  again  in  a  difier- 
ent  course  over  Western  Christendom.  It  was  no  longer 
vast  hosts,  or  wholes  nations  moving  in  masses  upon  the 
firontiers,  entire  tribes  crossing  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Danube,  and  either  retiring  with  their  plunder  or 
forming  settlements  within  the  territory  of  the  Empire ; 
it  was  by  sea,  and  on  every  coast  from  the  British 
Ocean  round  to  the  Adriatic,  that  the  heathen  North- 
men on  one  side,  the  Saracens  on  the  other,  threatened 
the  conquest  of  Christian  Europe.  The  Saracens  con- 
tested or  had  won  the  conunand  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
all  along  the  south  they  had  ravaged  or  formed  settle- 
ments. Sicily  was  almost  entirely  Saracen ;  and  they 
have  been  seen  advancing  along  Italy  even  to  the  gates 
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of  Rome :  a  mosqne  threatens  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
St.  Peter's.  In  the  next  century,  from  a  settlement  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  they  infested  the  passes  of  the 
Alps ;  murdered  many  passing  English  pilgrims  in  the 
defiles ;  even  reached  Genoa  in  search  of  plunder.^ 
The  Northmen  in  the  mean  time  were  wasting  the 
whole  of  Northern  Etirope.  From  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Scandinavian  islands,  fit)m  the  golfs 
and  lakes,  their  fleets  sailed  on,  wherever  the  tide  or 
the  tempest  might  drive  them.  They  seemed  to  defy, 
in  their  ill  formed  harks,  the  wildest  weather;  to  be 
able  to  land  on  the  most  inaccessible  shores ;  to  find 
their  way  up  the  narrowest  creeks  and  shallowest 
rivers ;  nothing  was  secure,  not  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  fix)m  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  relent- 
less ravagers.  The  invasion  of  the  piratical  Northmen 
had  disturbed  the  declining  years  of  Charlemagne  him- 
self ;  that  sagacious  king  had  seen  their  approach  with 
prescient  terror.  His  wise  policy  had  planned  the  only 
sure  defence  against  sucJi  enemies — the  building  and 
keeping  afloat  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  erection  of 
strong  forts,  with  garrisons,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
But  during  the  reigns  of  his  imbecile  and  disunited  suc- 
cessors, these  precautions  were  utterly  neglected.  They 
had  not  an  armed  ship  on  the  seas,  and  not  a  standing 
troop  of  soldiers;  the  desultory  forces,  which  they 
raised,  dispersed  immediately  the  campaign  was  over. 
Year  after  year  these  plimdering  expeditions  were  be- 
coming more  incessant,  more  ubiquitous.  Not  a  prov- 
ince in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  hardly  a  city  in  the  most 
inland  district  escaped   these  terrible  visitants.'     The 

'Flodoard. 
There  if  no  neoeevity,  with  Gfrorer,  die  KArolinger,  to  rappoM  thai  th« 
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civfl  wars  which  still  continued  throctghoat  these  disas* 
trous  years,  with  the  gradaai  decline  of  the  warlike  nobil« 
itj  and  the  absorption  of  the  great  fiefi  by  the  chnrches 
and  the  monasteries,  yielded  up  the  country  almost 
defenceless  to  the  merciless  inyader.  The  great  feuda- 
tories, the  descendants  of  the  Frankish  chieftains  who 
had  conquered  Gaul,  and  received  large  grants  of  land, 
were  rapidly  dying  out.  When  most  needed  to  head 
their  hardy  vassals,  they  had  either  perished  in  the  strife 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  feeble  and  hostile 
Carlovingians,  or  had  retired  into  the  cloister.  Instead 
of  bequeathing  a  noble  estate,  with  strongly  fortified 
castles,  and  a  hardy  band  of  followers,  the  Baron  had 
alienated  it  to  the  all-^bs(»rbing  church,  and  for  the 
ttronghold  a  peaceful  and  defenceless  monastery  had 
arisen.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontanet,  were  said  to 
have  fidlen  100,000  men.  The  poet,  the  historian^ 
describe  Fontanet  as  yielding  up  the  defenceless  realm 
to  the  Normans.^  That  very  year,  Osker,  the  Norman, 
warped  up  the  Seine,  burned  Rouen ;  in  his  descent, 
burned  the  rich  abbey  of  Jumidges.  Fontenelle  bought 
its  security  at  a  high  price.^    From  that  time  every 

Vonnana  were  hired  or  urged  by  the  hostile  sons  of  Louis  the  Fions  to  in- 
vade each  other's  dominions.    Gfl-orer  is  again  too  keen-eighted. 

^  Aoeording  to  the  Bavennese  biographer,  40,000  fell  on  the  side  of  Lo* 
thahr  alone. 

*«La  porit  de  Vnnoe  la  Sor, 
St  del  Barons  tnit  le  meillor, 
Ainal  troTteent  Palens  tern 
Voids  dfs  gens,  hoBxm  a  ooniiturN.*' 

Wace,  RomtM  dt  RoUj  L  p.  1& 

"Totam  Frsnclam,  militnm  prsssidio  nudam,  cnjus  robnr  in  hello  Fonta- 
nido  nnper  deperierat,  tantns  metns  corripuerat,  ut  Normannis  nemo  possit 
naistere,  nemo  poesit  lepellere.**  —  Fragm.  Historic.  Duchesne,  Script. 
Kom.  iiL  p.  834.  See  other  quotations  in  Depping,  Histoire  des  Kormands, 
p.  6S;'Eginhard,  Vit  Car.  p.  452. 
*  Sea  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  pidoresque  deeoription  of  this  expedition,  p.  822« . 
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river  of  France  was  darkened  with  the  black  sails  of 
the  Normans.  They  sailed  up  the  Somme  —  Abbeville, 
Amiens,  all  Picardy  lay  waste.  Again  they  sailed  up 
the  Seine — Rouen,  Paris^  were  in  the  power  of  the 
ferocious  Regnar  Lodbrok.  They  were  in  the  Loire 
—  Nantes,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours  (once  saved,  it  was 
believed  by  the  all-powerful  reliques  of  St.  Martin), 
had  been  saved  only  to  fell  on  the  next  assault  into 
more  terrible  ruin:  Angers,  Chartres,  were  burned. 
They  struck  inland  to  Bourges,  to  Clermont.  They 
were  in  the  Garonne  —  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Saintonge, 
Auch,  Limoges,  Poitiers,  Tarbes,  were  in  flames.  It  is 
an  appalling  and  significant  &ct  that  the  Pope  con- 
sented  to  transfer  the  useless  Archbishopric  of  Bor- 
deaux to  Bourges,  even  though  Bourges,  in  the  heart 
of  the  land,  had  not  been  secure.  They  followed  the 
coasts  of  Spain.  They  ran  up  the  Groyne,  the  Tagus, 
the  Guadalquiver.  In  the  south  of  Spain  they  encoun- 
tered the  Saracens :  near  Seville  met  the  fleets  of  the 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
The  Arabic  chronicles  are  not  silent  on  the  descents  of 
these  new  unbelievers.  They  roved  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  they  forced  their  way  against  the  stream  of  the 
rapid  Rhone.  Aries,  Nismes,  even  Vienne,  suffered  the 
inevitable  fate  of  conflagration  and  pillage.  One  adven- 
turous band  had  heard  some  vague  rumors  of  Rome,  of 
her  vast  wealth.^  They  sailed  across ;  mistook  the  Magra 
for  the  Tiber ;  landed  near  the  fine  old  Etruscan  city 
of  Luna.  The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  were  celebrating 
mass  on  Christmas  day,  when  they  heard  of  these  un- 
known strangers ;  they  received  them  with  courteous 
Clmstian  hospitality.     Hasting,  the  &mous  leader,  sub- 

t  Depping,  ii.  S,  p.  80. 
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mitted  to  baptism.  Ere  long  the  Norman  camp  rang 
^th  shrieks  of  sorrow  —  Hasting  was  dead.  Some 
nights  after  they  entreated  sepulture  for  Hasting  in  the 
Boly  cloister.  The  great  captain  was  borne  amid  his 
'weeping  followers  to  the  grave.  As  thej  were  about 
to  lower  the  bier,  up  sprang  the  dead  man,  and  cut  the 
bishop  to  the  earth.  The  priests  were  massacred  ;  the 
city  plundered ;  all  the  wealth  of  Luna,  her  beautiful 
women,  and  all  her  youths  who  could  run,  were  swept 
on  board  the  fleet.  So  ran  the  Norman  legend.  Italian 
history  has  preserved  a  fragmentary  record  of  this  wild 
eyent.^  Pisa  too  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  and 
sacked. 

Germany  was  not  more  secure.  Very  early  the 
Scheldt,  the  Wahl,  the  Lys,  had  been  made  high-roads 
to  the  mercantile  cities  of  Flanders.  Year  after  year, 
Utrecht,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Courtray,  were  pillaged. 
The  broad  Rhine  was  too  tempting  a  road.  Nimeguen, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Bingen,  even  as  far  as 
Worms,  opened  their  gates,  or  had  their  gates  beaten 
down  by  the  irresistible  pirates.  Mentz  alone  seems  to 
have  been  secure  behind  her  strong  walls.  On  their 
descent,  they  sacked  Treves.  Archbishop  Hincmar 
fled  with  the  reliques  of  St.  Remi,  from  Rheims :  he 
fled  to  die  in  terror  and  obscurity.  From  some  un- 
known cause  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate  into 
Rheims,  though  they  plundered  all  the  monasteries 
around ;  but  in  Aix-Ia-chapeUe  the  barbarous  Normans 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  palace  courts  of  Charlemagne. 
Charlemagne's  descendants  submitted  year  af);er  year 

I'Depfingj  US.  **Lima  ciyitas  a  Normaimis  dolo  capta."  —  Fragm. 
Chronic. ;  Muratori,  Ant.  Ital.  i.  25.  ''  La  cittk  di  Limi  fu  dia&tta  per  gent* 
vltnmontane.**  —  Villani. 
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to  ignominious  capitulations.  The  peace  which  thcj 
could  not  win,  which  they  rarely  strove  to  win,  with 
the  sword,  was  bought  by  large  sums  of  money.  Charles 
the  Bald,  Louis  the  G^man,  each  of  the  conflicting 
kings,  who  called  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the  em- 
pire, paid  in  turn  this  ruinous  and  disgi^ceftil  tribute. 

The  Northmen  were  heathens ;  their  ferocious  reKg- 
ion  no  doubt  exasperated  their  natural  ferocity ;  their 
gods,  like  themselves,  were  warriors  and  pirates.  But 
they  did  not,  like  the  Saracens,  wage  a  religious  war. 
Providentially  these  Arabs  of  the  sea  had  no  Mobam* 
med  to  organize  the  Scandinavian  tribes  into  one  vast 
host ;  to  give  them  the  unity  and  force  of  a  new  North- 
em  Caliphate.  They  had  no  ambition  to  propagate 
their  faith.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  unwilling 
to  share  with  others  the  protection  of  their  warlike  gods. 
They  had  rather  that  their  enemies  should  believe  in  a 
milder  religion,  which  yielded  them  up  unresisting,  or 
feebly  resisting,  to  the  plunderer  or  the  conqueror. 
They  destroyed,  with  indifferent  ferocity,  the  churdi 
and  the  castle.  Their  indiscriminate  rapacity  plun- 
dered alike  the  monastery  or  the  &rm.  They  massa* 
cred  with  as  little  remorse  the  bi^op  or  the  monk,  as 
the  count  or  his  vassal.  If  their  chief  ravages  appear 
to  have  been  made  upon  religious  edifices  or  estates,  it 
was  only  because  these  were  more  defenceless,  or  offered 
a  richer  booty ;  and  because  the  only  chroniclers,  the 
monks,  have  been  more  eloquent  on  their  own  suffer- 
ings ;  have  dwelt  on  the  sacrilegious,  more  than  on  the 
inhuman  acts  of  their  common  enemies.  The  Church 
now  paid  dearly  for  her  wealth  and  possessions:  the 
richer  the  abbey,  the  more  tempting  the  prey,  the  more 
remorseless  the  plunderer.     France  was  covered  with 
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bishops  and  monks,  ^juig  from  their  rained  cloisters, 
their  baming  monasteries,  their  desolate  churches,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  precious  reliques  of  their  saints— 
their  saints  who  could  not  defend  their  violated  sanctu- 
aries—  and  so  deepening  the  universal  panic.  And 
everjrwhere  they  went  they  preached  despair.  The 
Normans  were  the  instruments  in  God's  hands  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  people :  it  was  vain  to 
resist  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  so  a  wretched  fatalism 
bowed  to  a  more  utter  prostration  the  cowed  and  spirit- 
less race.  Even  the  few  ecclesiastics,  who  saved  some- 
thing firom  the  common  wreck,  were  taxed  for  the  trib* 
ate  paid  by  the  kings,  and  bitterly  taunted  the  kings 
with  this  profiine  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
The  great  ecclesiastics,  indeed,  were  not  all  so  unwar- 
like;  here  and  there  an  abbot  took  upon  him  the  un- 
congenial ftinction  of  captain  over  his  own  troops.  In 
the  fiunous  siege  of  Paris,  as  it  were  the  con-  ▲.&.  885. 
summation  of  the  Norman  conquests,  the  defenders  of 
the  dty,  with  the  valiant  Count  Eudes,  were  the  Bishop 
Gozlin  and  his  nephew  Ebles,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys.^ 
Tet  no  sooner  had  the  Normans  from  wandering  pirates 
become  conquerors  of  the  soil;  no  sooner  had  they 
taken  possession  of  Normandy,  than  they  submitted  to 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  singular,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
Teutons  as  well  as  Pagans.  The  followers  of  Rollo 
became  Frenchmen  as  well  as  Christians ;  so  at  a  later 
period,  the  Normans,  already  Christians,  in  Naples  be- 
came Italians.^ 

1  Depping,  iu.  1,  p.  218.  The  ton  months'  dege  of  Puis  had  its  monkish 
Homer,  Abbo.  A  hiter  poet,  mora  Homerie,  Ariosto,  had  that  siege  in  his 
iKHigfat  wlien  he  bronght  the  Sanoen  Agramont  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 
9ir  F.  Palgrave  has  qnoted  some  of  his  stanzas. 

*  See  Guizot,  Collect,  des  M^moiree,  torn.  rU 
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Christianity  had  made  some  efforts,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  reach  the  remote  regions  fix>m  which  issued 
forth  these  terrible  Pagans,  bat  without  marked  or  dg- 
nal  success.  A  fortunate  or  providential  event  opened 
Denmark  to  her  exertions.  A  contested  succession  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  had  driven  one  of  the  prin- 
ceSj  Harold,  to  the  court  and  to  the  protection  of  Louis 
the  Pious.  Charlemagne  had  already,  dmring  his  Saxon 
conquests,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  ancestor  of 
Harold.  That  prince  embraced  the  &ith  of  Christ,  not 
only  as  the  price  of  succor  in  the  contest  for  his  throne, 
but  in  zeal  and  sincerity ;  he  was  baptised  at  Ingelheim 
with  great  pomp  in  the  year  826.^  His  sponsors  were 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Judith,  and  King  Lothair. 
The  return  of  Harold  to  Denmark  seemed  to  the  Dan- 
ish Prince,  to  the  bishops  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  pious 
Emperor,  too  favorable  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected 
for  die  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  in  that  heathen  king- 
dom. A  zealous  and  devoted  missionary  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  perilous  adventure. 

The  abbey  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens,  was  the  great 
monastic  institution  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Among 
the  abbots  had  been  the  &mous  princes  Adalhard  and 
Wala,  illegitimate  scions  of  the  race  of  Charles  Martel. 
In  that  abbey  there  was  a  monk  of  noble  French  de- 
scent, of  the  gentlest  disposition,  but  of  deep  and  settled 
piety .^     From  his  childhood  he  had  been  possessed  by 

*  Biahop  Mooter  suggests,  rather  too  positively,  that  the  king  must  hav« 
made  the  renunciation  in  the  form  enacted  by  S.  Bonifiuse  at  the  s^mod  of 
Salzburg,  A-d.  742.— Eccard.  Franc  Orient  i.  440.  ^Forsachistu  Di- 
aboI»?  R.  Ec  forsacho  Diabols.  End  allum  Diabold  gelde.  R.  End  ec 
foreacho  allum  Diabold  gelde.  End  allum  Diaboies  Wercnm  end  Wordum. 
R.  End  ec  forsacho  allum  Diaboies  Wercum  end  Wordum.  Thunaer  ende 
Woden  end  Saznote;  ende  allem  them  Unholdum,  the  hera  Gknotes  stnt." 
—  G.  Ch.  Dan.  et  Norw.  p.  2S8. 

*  Anschar  was  bom  Sept  8,  801. 
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Hn  ardent  imagination ;  and  that  imagination,  aa  was 
sure  to  be  the  case  in  that  age,  had  yielded  itself  up  aa 
a  willing  bond-^ve  of  religion.  At  the  early  age  of 
fiTB,  his  mother's  death  had  made  a  strong  .impression 
on  the  sensitive  child.  A  remarkable  dream  decided 
Itis  calling.  In  his  sleep  he  fancied  himself  straggling 
on  a  miry  and  slippery  ground,  beyond  which  lay  a 
beautifiil  meadow.  There  he  beheld  a  lady  oi  stately 
form,  in  rich  attire,  surrounded  by  females  in  white  ap- 
parel; among  them  his  mother.  He  strove  to  reach 
her,  but  the  mire  clung  around  his  feet,  and  he  could 
not  struggle  onward.  The  soft  voice  of  the  majestic 
lady,  the  Virgin  herself,  addressed  him,  "My  son, 
wouldest  thou  join  thy  mother  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Most 
earnestly  do  I  wish  it.''  "  He  who  would  come  to  us 
must  flee  those  vanities  which  we  abhor."  Mt  is. 
From  that  moment  the  serious  child,  abandoning  all 
sport  and  gayety,  was  devoted  to  prayer  and  study.  Up 
to  adolescence  he  was  educated  in  monastic  discipline, 
but  the  ardor  of  youth  had  begun  to  relax  his  strict 
austeri^.  At  that  time  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
tidings  of  Charlemagne's  death.  That  the  mighty  mon- 
arch of  so  many  kingdoms  must  suffer  the  common 
mortality  of  man,  struck  the  imaginative  youth.  His 
life  became,  as  it  were,  one  vision.  Once  he  thought 
that  he  had  died  suddenly ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  he  prayed  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  appeared  instantly  before  him.^     He 

*  As  Anflcfajo-  knew  them  at  once,  it  must  be  suppoied  that  the  saints  ap- 
peared lis  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  at  that  time.  St.  Peter  was 
the  older,  with  a  hoary  head,  the  hair  flat  and  bushy ;  a  ruddy  complexion, 
but  rather  sad  countenance;  his  dress  white,  but  mingled  with  colors  (can« 
didft  et  cokvratA);  his  stature  short  The  Baptist  was  young,  tall,  with  a 
aprouting  beaid;  the  hair  rather  dark  and  curling;  the  &ce  emaciat.ed,  but 
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was  conducted  by  his  saintly  guides  to  Purgatory,  where 
he  passed  three  days  in  darkness,  and  almost  suffoca- 
tion ;  those  days  appeared  a  thousand  years.  He  passed 
on  to  heaven,  whose  inhabitants  and  their  glory  he  was 
permitted  to  behold ;  and  a  voice  of  the  most  exquisite 
sweetness,  but  so  clear  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  world, 
spoke  to  him  out  of  the  unapproachable  light,  **  Gro,  and 
return  hither,  crowned  with  martyrdom/'  ^  On  this 
triumphant  end,  which  he  gained  at  last,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  slow  mortification  of  his  life,  was 
thenceforth  set  the  soul  of  Anschar. 

His  thoughts  had  no  doubt  been  already  turned 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  his  residence 
in  a  monastic  outpost  of  Christendom,  founded  by  the 
eeal  of  the  Corbey  monks  in  a  beautifiil  valley  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Weser,  east  of  Paderbom,  and  called 
jtt.i6»28.  New  Corbey.^  In  this  convent  he  had  been 
appointed  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  doubtless  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  fiiture  successes. 

When  the  demand  was  made  at  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  among  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobles,  who 
could  be  fopnd  fit  and  willing  to  attend  the  Christian 
Harold  into  his  Pagan  country,  and  to  risk  his  life  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  all  were  silent,  until  Wala, 
the  abbot  of  Corbey,  bethought  him  of  Anschar.  The 
monk  was  summoned,  and  calmly  but  resolutely  under- 
took the  mission.  The  abbot  inquired  whether  he  acted 
but  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  or  from  his  own  firee 

the  oomif  enance  pleasant  He  wore  a  aUken  drest.  **  Those  who  wear  tflk 
dremes  are  in  hings*  chambers  I " 

>  The  biographer  relates  tliis  fine  vision,  as  he  says,  in  the  words  of  An* 
•char  himself.    Vit  S.  Anscharii  apnd  Pertz,  rol.  ii.  p.  M2. 

*  It  was  near  the  modem  Hoxter,  in  Westphalia.  It  is  described  bj 
Pasdissius  Radbertns  in  his  life  of  Adalhard. — ^Pertx,  ii.  p.  581. 
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win.  He  modestly  persisted  in  his  determinatioti,  un- 
shaken  by  the  persuasion  of  those  who  loved  him, 
and  the  reproval  of  others,  who,  nnable  to  aspire 
to  the  sublimity  of  his  fidth,  were  jealous  of  his  sa- 
penonty. 

A  brother  of  the  convent,  named  Autbert,  though  of 
noble  birth,  was  so  kindled  by  the  xesl  of  Anschar,  that 
he  resolved  to  accompany  him.  Anschar  spent  two 
years  in  Denmark,  but  over  his  difficulties  and  his  suc- 
cesses the  biographer  passes  with  unsatisfactory  rapidity. 
He  formed  a  school  of  twelve  children.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  lus  companion  retired,  in  the  extremity 
of  sickness,  to  New  Corbey,  and  died. 

But  whatever  the  success  of  Anschar  in  Denmark, 
the  more  remote  regions  o?  the  North  suddenly  opened 
on  the  zealous  missionary.  ^  An  embassy  from  Sweden 
announced  that  many  of  that  nation  were  prepared  to 
accept  Christianity.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  proceed  to  this  more  distant  and  unknown  scene  of 
labor.  As  he  crossed  the  Sound,  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  pirates  ;  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  shore, 
losing  all  he  possessed,  especially  the  precious  treasure 
of  forty  books.  On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  reigning 
king  aUowed  him  full  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospd. 
There  were  many  Christian  captives  in  the  land,  who 
g^dly  welcomed  a  priest  who  could  administer  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Anschar,  after  some 
time,  returned  to  France ;  and  Gauzbert,  a  Frankish 
monk,  was  sent  as  Bishop  to  Sweden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  had 
been  founded.    Anschar  was  raised  to  the  see,  a.d  s82. 
and  invested  with  metropolitan  power  over  all  the 
northern  missions.     But  the  Northmen  hadA.s.887. 
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as  yet  learned  no  respect  for  Christianity.  They  sar- 
prised  Hamburg.  Anschar  hardly  escaped,  bearing 
away  nothing  but  the  reliques  of  the  saints  ;  every 
thing  else,  even  his  Kbrary,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Sweden  were  sud- 
denly darkened.  The  king  had  favored  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel ;  the  people  were  still  obdurately  wedded 
to  their  idolatry.  An  insurrection  broke  out;  one 
Christian  teacher  suffered  death ;  the  Bishop  was  sdzed 
and  expelled  fix)m  the  kingdom.  For  seven  yeara 
Paganism  triumphed  without  disturbance.  Anschar  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  reinstated  in  the  archiepisco- 
pate,  now  formed  by  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  Bi*e- 
men.  More  hopefiil  intelligence  came  from  Sweden; 
it  was  rumored  that  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  insurrection  had,  in  some  awfiil  manner,  been 
marked  for  untimely  death :  the  possessor  of  a  book, 
which  had  been  taken  during  the  pillage  by  his  son, 
was  more  signally  visited  by  the  Divine  wrath.  But 
either  from  prudence  or  timidity,  the  Bishop  Gauzbert 
represented  himself  as  personaUy  so  obnoxious  to  tlie 
hatred  of  the  people,  that  his  presence  could  but  excite 
more  bitter  hostility.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  to  obey 
the  call;  and  in  the  account  of  this  mission  appear 
some  curious  incidents,  characteristic  of  the  versatile 
Paganism  of  the  country.  "K,"  it  was  said,  "yoa 
want  a  new  God,  there  is  your  late  king,  Eric,  in  whose 
honor  we  have  lately  built  a  temple."  But  Anschar, 
however  strongly  dissuaded,  determined  again  to  try 
his  influence  on  the  Christians'  old  protector,  the  king. 
He  invited  him  to  a  feast,  made  him  presents ;  but  the 
king,  become  more  cautious  or  more  timid,  declared 
that  on  so  great  a  question  he  would  consult  his  people 
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•nd  his  gods.  Tme  to  his  word,  he  first  held  a  private 
CQundl  of  his  i^hles,  where  it  was  agreed  to  consult 
tlie  gods  bj  lots.  The  lot  was  &vorable  to  the  accept* 
ance  of  Christianitj;  the  whole  people  were  then  as- 
sembled in  their  parliament;  and  the  herald  pnbliclj 
proclaimed  the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  Christianity.  The  people  were  of  conflict- 
ing opinions.  A  tumult  had  almost  begun,  when  an 
aged  man  arose,  and  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  singularly  powerful  and  propitious,  in 
saving  him  and  others  fi-om  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
firom  pirates.  **It  would  be  much  wiser,  since  our 
own  gods  are  not  always  so  favorable,  to  have  this 
God  also,  who  is  so  mighty,  and  so  ready  a  Protector."  * 
This  prudent  advice  carried  with  it  the  whole  assembly. 
Christianity  was  admitted  by  general  consent  as  a 
religion  permitted  by  the  nation.  Churches  might  be 
built,  and  priests  allowed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  faith.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  some  opposition 
was  at  first  threatened  by  his  son.  His  hostility  died 
away;  the  Christians  were  even  allowed  to  set  up  a. 
bell,  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  detested  by 
the  Swedish  Pagans.  Once  having  obtained  a  footing, 
Christiani^  wrought  slowly  on,  till  it  had  achieved  the 
final  conversion  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  not  till 
above  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that,  under  the  reign 
of  Canute  the  Great  over  the  united  Christian  king- 
doms of  England  and  Denmark  —  were  sent  over  to 
Denmark  English  priests  and  bishops,  for  the  final  con- 
version of  his  whole  continental  realm.     Canute  him- 


1  "NoUs  enim  quando  nostros  pxopitios  habere  non  poMnmna  Deosy 
boonin  est  hi^Qfl  Dei  gratiam  habere,  qui  semper  m  omnibos  potest  et  Tolt 
•d  ie  elamantibua  aiixiliari."  —  c.  zxyii.  p.  718. 
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self  bore  as  it  were  the  homage  of  his  two  Teutonic 
kingdoms  to  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  of  Latin  Chria- 
tiani^.^  The  tenth  centoiy  saw  the  first  dawn  of 
Christianity  in  Norway. 

1  S.  Anfduur  died  A.D.  865.    Gaaate  king  from  lOU  to  106&    Gaaots 
vMtod  Boom  AJK  1026  or  10S7. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
ALEBED. 

Ths  Christianity  of  the  age,bj  this  aggrandizement  at 
the  sacerdotal  order,  and  by  the  dvil  wars  among  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne,  seemed  to  deliyer  France, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  ahnost  defenceless  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pagan  Barbarians.  A  Christian  £ing 
rescued  one  part  of  Europe,  which  was  in  still  greater 
danger,  from  total  subjugation  to  the  heathen  Northmen* 

Our  English  Alfred  ^  approaches,  as  near  as  possible, 
considering  his  age,  to  that  lofty  model,  a  Christian  Sover- 
eign. Some  irregularities  in  his  early  youth  imM. 
were  supposed  to  be  chastised  by  a  severe  and  inexpli- 
cable malady,  which  seized  him  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  and  afflicted  him  during  twenty  years  of  his 
life  with  excruciating  suiFering.  Even  hia  serene  tem:- 
per  was  exasperated,  in  the  course  of  the  terrific  warfare 
with  the  Dsmes,  to  some  acts  of  more  than  necessary 
cmelty  and  revenge. 

The  mind  of  Alfired  was  deeply  impregnated  Avith 
tme  Christian  fiiith.  As  a  child  he  had  been  twice 
taken  to  Rome,  but  too  early,  probably,  for  the  majestic 
sanctity  of  the  holy  city  to  make  much  impression :  yet, 
no  doubt,  some  vague  feeling  of  reverence  must  have 
been  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  solemn  anointing,  as 
1  Alfred  WM bom  848;  in  Borne,  86S  and S96;  died^Ma. 
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King  of  Demetia,  bj  the  Pope  himself.  In  his  joath 
he  was  singularly  devout ;  rose  before  the  cock  crew  for 
the  rehgious  services;  and  in  all  the  dangers,  the 
troubles,  the  perpetual  wars,  the  absorbing  cares  of 
government,  he  never  intermitted  the  daily  mass,  or  any 
of  the  prayers  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  heroism  of  Alfred's  resistance  to  the  Danes  was 
not  only  that  of  a  patriotic  sovereign,  enduring  every 
extremity  in  defence  of  his  country  against  a  foreign  foe, 
but  that  of  a  Christian  offering  an  inflexible  resist- 
ance to  Pagans  and  Barbarians.  Rd^lgioua  hope, 
religious  reliance  on  God,  animated  him  in  battle ;  r^ 
ligious  resignation  to  the  divine  will  sustained  him  in 
the  depths  of  adversity.  His  war  against  the  Danes 
was  a  crusade,  with  all  which  demands  generous  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  —  nothing  which  shocks  the  purer 
Christian  feeling. 

Alfred  alone  rescued  England  from  a  total  return  to 
Paganism  and  barbarity ;  and  delayed  the  Danbh  con- 
quest till  the  Northmen  had  been  at  least  partially 
conquered,  and  in  some  degree  softened  by  Christianity. 
So  nearly  was  this  retrogressive  movement  achieved ;  so 
nearly  was  the  whole  island  in  the  possession  of  these  deso- 
lating invaders ;  that  the  Danes  were  at  once  on  every 
coast,  and  in  almost  ev^  part  of  the  centre  of  the  isl* 
and :  they  are  at  once  burning  Lindis&m,  and  fighting 
a  great  battle  in  Devonshire.  At  one  time  they  have 
possession  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London ;  at 
6ther  tithes  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  York,  Nottingham^ 
Reading;  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  Cambridge.^  Their 
numbers  were  S6  magnified  by  the  terrors  of  the  people* 

1  See  in  Depping  the  plander  of  Cixijland,  Medhamttead,  EI7,  and  Cold- 
mgfaam,  p.  141 ;  AbMt,  p.  W. 
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tibat  if  80,000  are  reported  as  killed  in  one  day,  they 
are  said  to  be  succeeded  the  next  by  double  the  number. 
The  churches  and  the  monasteries  were  the  chief  objects 
of  Danish  enmity  and  spoliation,  no  doubt,  as  in  France, 
from  their  wealth  and  defencelessness ;  they  were  the 
only  places  which  offered  rich  and  easy  booty.  Even 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  cowed,  and 
ahnost  extinct  under  these  incessant  persecutions.  Its 
most  popular  and  prevailing  impulse,  that  which,  in 
other  countries,  had  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  the  eagerness  for  a  monastic 
life,  had  died  away.  When  Alfred  wished  to  found  two 
monasteries,  one  for  men  at  Athelney,  one  for  females 
at  Shaftesbury,  he  found  not  a  single  free  or  noble  per- 
son disposed  to  be  a  monk  or  nun.^  He  was  obliged  to 
assemble  them  from  all  orders  and  all  parts  —  some  from 
beyond  the  sea,  especially  from  France — there  was  one 
Pagan,  Asser  significantly  says,  "not  the  last." 

Alfi^  felt  no  security  until  he  had  compelled  his 
ttiemies  to  Christianity;  this  was  the  one  end  and 
assurance  of  victory.  The  first  firuits  of  his  great  tri- 
umph at  Eddington  was  the  baptism  of  Guthrun  with 
thirty  of  his  chieftains.'''  This  was  the  only  a.d.  879. 
guarantee  for  their  faith  —  a  precarious  guarantee. 
Thia  alone  changed  them  from  fierce  and  roving 
marauders  to  settled  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Alfred  is  no  less  memorable  as  preserving  the  close 
connexion  between  Christianity  and  civilization.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  after  the  long  and  total 

>  AflWTi  p.  61.  ^  Nimiram,  qvia  per  mnlu  retroacta  annornm  cnrriciilA 
iBonagHciw  vita  desideritun  ab  iUft  totA  gente,  necnon  et  a  mnltis  aliia 
fentiboB  fimditiu  interierat"  Asser,  among  his  reasons,  gives  one  we 
riuRiId  scaioelj  have  expected,  —  the  weaWi  of  the  nation. 

iPagaSS. 

Tounu  10 
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devastation  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Danes,  Alfred  coold 
erect  the  buildings,  pile  up  the  castles,  build  the  fleets, 
endow  the  churches  and  monasteries,  if  not  schools,  and 
send  out  the  embassies,  which  might  seem  to  demand 
more  flourishing  finances.  He  divided,  it  is  said,  his 
whole  revenue  into  two  parts  ;  one  devoted  to  secular, 
the  other  to  religious  purposes.^  The  latter  was  sab- 
divided  into  four  ;  one  assigned  to  the  poor,  one  to  his 
monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury,  one  to  the 
school  which  he  had  founded  for  his  nobles,  one  for  the 
monasteries  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with  occasional 
gifts  to  foreign  religious  houses. 

Up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  Alfred,  the  favorite  of  his 
parents,  and  the  best  hunter  in  the  Court,  was  ignorant 
of  letters.  His.  mother  offered  a  richly-embellished 
volume  of  Saxon  poetry  to  that  one  of  her  children 
who  would  learn  to  read  it.  Alfred,  by  divine  inspira* 
tion  (writes  his  biographer),  and  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  capital  letters,  immediately  set  about  the  task 
and  won  the  prize.  The  love  of  letters  was  thus 
stamped  upon  his  heart:  he  constantly  carried  in  his 
bosom  a  book  of  psalms  and  prayers,  which  he  read 
himself —  a  rare  accomplishment,  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxcxis.  His  youthful 
prize  may  have  suggested,  or  urged  on  him  more 
strongly,  the  great  work  of  Alfred :  his  powerful  encour- 
agement of  the  native  Saxon  literature,  the  identificar 

>  Afleer  relates  that  when  the  king  gave  him  the  two  monasteries  of 
Amesbuiy  and  Banwell,  he  presented  him  with  a  silken  pallium  of  great 
value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a  stroDg  man  could  carry !  This  must  haye 
been  a  most  costly  gift  I  —  P.  50.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Danes  ha\'ing 
plundered  all  the  religious  houses,  there  wss  great  store  of  this,  to  them, 
useless  commodity  among  the  booty  which  Alfred  recovered  and  could  not 
restore  to  its  lawful  owners  ? 
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tian  of  Christianity  with  the  maimers,  language,  poetiy, 
not  of  a  half  Roman,  but  purely  Teutonic  race«  Alfred 
delighted  in  all  the  old  Saxon  poems ;  he  collected  and 
caused  to  be  recited  Saxon  books ;  and  so,  instead  of 
being  the  religion  of  a  learned  priesthood,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christianity  was  familiarized  and  endeared  to  the 
people :  it  was  a  popular  national  faith.  The  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  A^Kred  thought,  would  mther  be  pro* 
moted  than  discouraged  by  the  translation  of  books  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was  a  work  of  love  in  which  he 
labored  himself,  not  only  from  delight,  but  from  want 
of  assistants.  In  the  whole  land  south  of  the  Trent, 
there  were  few  priests  who  could  translate  Latin  into 
English  ;  ^  south  of  the  Thames,  at  his  accession,  not 
one.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a  reUgion 
which  went  back  to  the  pure  and  primal  sources  of  the 
firith  —  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  poetry,  the  trar 
dition  of  which  Alfred  continued  from  the  monk 
Caedmon,  was  not  a  poetry  exclusively  of  legend,  of  the 
lives  and  wonders  of  the  Saints,  but  of  the  Sacred 
History  ^rown  into  the  language  and  metre  of  Saxon 
poetiy.  It  had  its  popular  saints  with  their  metrical 
fives ;  *  but  its  greatest  poets  had  still  reverted  to  the 
higher  source  of  inspiration.  Alfred,  indeed,  had  not 
the  high  poetic  gift  of  the  older  Casdmon.  His  works 
are  those  of  the  laborious  man  of  learning,  communi- 
cating the  traditionary  treasures  of  knowledge,  wliich 
remained  from  the  older  civilization,  to  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects. King  Alfred  gave  to  Saxon  England  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Bede ;    the  epitome  of  Augus- 

^  PneftUo  ad  Greg.  Pwt,  in  Wise^s  Alfred,  p.  87. 

*  See,  on  the  poetiy  of  Ciedmon,  above.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  cnriona 
voiune  from  the  Exeter  Code,  has  a  long  poetical  life  of  St.  Guthlak, 
moCher  of  St.  Jnliana 
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tine's  great  works  by  Orosios.  He  gave  them  the 
Consolation  of  Boethios,  and  the  Pastoral  of  St.  Greg- 
ory. He  summoned  from  all  quarters  men  of  learning. 
Asser  came  from  St.  David's,  John  of  Saxony  iroin 
the  Abbey  of  Corbey ;  Archbishop  Hincmar,  of 
Rheims,  sent  Grimbald,  Provost  of  St.  Omer.  The 
University  of  Oxford  boasts,  but  on  very  doubtfii] 
aiithority,  to  owe  her  foundation  to  Alfred  the  Great.^ 

1  ComiMure  Lingard,  i.  p.  179. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THB  HUNGARIANS.     DEQBADATION  OV  THE  PAPACY. 

In  the  tenth  centniy  the  few  reflecting  minds  might 
not  without  reason  apprehend  the  ftppx^^h-^^^n^^,^ 
ing  dlssolntion  of  the  world.  A  vast  anarchy  *'^' 
seemed  to  spread  over  Western  Christendom.  It  is 
perhaps  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  eyery  conn* 
try  in  Europe.  The  Pagan  Magyars,  more  terrible 
even  than  the  Islamite  Saracens,  and  the  Pa-  n^Hm^i^ 
gan  Northmen,  now  burst  upon  Europe.  The  '*•"• 
Arabs,  who  had  swarmed  from  their  deserts,  wild  ma- 
raaders,  had  long  become  disciplined  armies :  Islam  had 
become  a  mighty  empire.  The  Caliphate  maintained 
the  show  at  least  of  ascendency  over  the  Sultanies 
of  Africa  and  of  Spain.  Arabic  was  the  language  of 
whole  regions,  almost  of  continents.  The  Northmen, 
fierce  pirates  as  they  were,  were  of  ori^n  kindred  to 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  France.  Both  Saracens 
mad  Northmen  acknowledged  some  rude  laws  of  war. 
Bat  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  seemed  as  hordes  of 
savages  or  of  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon  mankind.^ 
They  burst  unexpectedly  upon  Christendom  in  swarms 
of  which  the  source  seemed  unknown  and  inexhaust- 
ible. Indiscriminate  massacre  seemed  their  only  war 
law;    they  were  bound  by  no  treaties,  respected  no 

1  Gibbon,  ch.  Iv.  vol.  x.  pp.  193-200. 
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boundaries.  Civilization,  Christianity,  withered  before 
their  hosts,  who  were  magnified  by  panic  into  mis- 
shapen monsters,  and  cannibals  who  fed  on  human 
flesh.  Their  language,  of  the  Finnish  stock,  was  akin 
to  no  known  tongue.  In  those  days  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  in  Christendom,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
single  race,  even  if  it  swept  with  them  many  of  the 
tribes  who  lay  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  Slavians 
and  Bulgarians,  could  have  so  completely  covered 
Europe,  as  to  range  over  the  whole  of  Germany;  bom 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Bremen  on  the  Baltic,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  lake  of  Constance  ; 
overrun  Southern  France,  and  menace  the  kingdoms 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  They  rushed  down  the  Alps, 
Italy  lay  open  before  them.  Splendid  Pavia,  with  its 
forty-three  ^churches,  was  in  ashes.  Everywhere  the 
walls  of  the  cities  were  hastily  repaired.  Special  lita- 
nies resounded  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy  which 
escaped  their  ravages,  for  protection  against  the  Hunga- 
rians. Rome  beheld  at  no  great  distance  the  flame  of 
their  devastation  ;  they  spread  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.^  The  Hungarians  for  half  a  century 
were  the  common  terror  of  Christendom,  firom  their 
first  irruption  about  a.d.  884,  to  a.b.  986,  the  date  of 
the  first  great  victory  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  Gradually 
the  Magyars  settled  down  on  the  limits  of  modem  Hun* 
gary .     At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  Christian- 

1  The  Chronic.  Wurz.  sub  un.  938,  sams  up  their  ravages:  ^'Ungmrii 
Franciam,  Alenuuiniam,  Gaillam,  usque  oceanum  et  Burgundiam  devasUotet 
per  Itali'am  rediemnt,  monasteria  S.  Galli  et  S.  Bonifiusii  cremantor/*  Tba 
ehroniclee  of  abnoet  eveiy  monasteij — and  a  great  number  of  monaateriea 
in  all  quarters  had  their  chronicle  —  record  the  losses,  rain,  and  desolation 
inflicted  by  these  terrible  strangers.  —  Apod  Perts,  ii.  p.  241,  &c.  Gonpara 
Lintprand,  Lib.  ii.  in  init  One  of  Muratori*8  dissertations  describes  their 
ravages  in  Itaij, 
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itj  had  entirely  subdued  them,  and  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  wisdom  had  arrayed  this  valiant  nation  as  a 
fiiture  ootguard  against  the  Mohammedan  Turks ;  their 
King  Stephen  was  a  Saint. 

Cast  a  rapid  glance  oyer  Christendom  during  these 
disastrous  invasions  of  Saracens,  Normans,  Hungarians. 

In  England,  though  the  wise  institutions  of  Alfred, 
and  now  and  then  a  king,  Uke  Athelstan,  of  state  or 
more  commanding  character,  maintained  some  ""^"^ 


social  order,  almost  the  whole  period  was  an  sni^ikL 
uninterrupted  war  with  the  Danes.  The  Church  was 
distracted  by  the  implacable  contests  between  the  secu- 
lar and  regular  clergy.  In  France  the  Carlovingian 
race  was  expiring,  almost  in  the  same  state  of  imbecility 
and  powerlessness  as  the  Merovingians  whom  they 
BUf^lanted.  Towards  the  dose  of  this  period  the  new 
xace  of  the  Capets  rose  to  the  throne,  the  first  purely 
French  Dynasty.  The  Normans  were  now  in  settled 
possession  of  a  great  province  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Empire  alone  displayed  occasional  vigor,  rathfir 
from  the  commanding  character  of  Henry  g«»mi7. 
the  Fowler,  the  first  ccmqueror  of  the  Magyars,  of  Otho 
the  Great  and  his  descendants,  than  from  the  Imperial 
power  itself.  The  legitimate  descent  firom  Charlemagne 
had  expired  in  Louis  III.,  the  illegitimate  in  Arnulf. 
The  imperial  crown  had  passed  fix>m  Italy,  and  back  to 
Germany.  It  had  become  an  Elective  Sovereignty,  as 
yet  with  no  established  rule  or  form  of  election,  and 
had  been  for  a  short  time  absolutely  suspended :  it  re- 
sumed its  greatness  under  the  House  of  Saxony. 

But  the  deepest  abasement,  or  rather  almost  annihi- 
lation, had  already  fallen  on  the  Papacy.     It-  Abaaement 
aly,  which  for  a  time  pretended  to  the  Empire,  Papa«r 
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without  a  native  prince  of  sufficient  power  or  dignity 
to  maintain  its  influence,  constantly  summoning  new 
sovereigns  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  assume  that 
perilous  honor,  until  the  right  of  election  wa3  resumed 
by  Germany,  was  one  battle-field  of  small  contending 
princes,  each  endeavoring  to  form  or  to  aggrandize  an 
hereditary  principality.  The  terror  of  the  Hungarians 
increased  at  once  the  confusion,  and,  by  compelling  the 
more  strong  and  artificial  fortification  of  the  cities, 
tended  to  their  more  complete  isolation.  Each  city  be^ 
came  an  independent  government ;  each  chieftain 
aspired  to  be  a  sovereign.  This  anarchy  of  Italy  led 
to  the  'degradation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of 
the  Papacy  increased  the  anarchy  of  Italy.  So  insigni- 
ficant is  the  Pope  become,  that  it  is  almost  as  diflicult 
to  trace  now  for  a  long  period,  as  aft;erwards  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  regular  succession.  The  Pope 
steals  unnoticed  into  his  dignity,  and  departs  from  it  as 
unregarded  ;  or  rather  is  suddenly  thrust  into  the  throne 
by  some  act  of  violence,  and  9S  suddenly  dispossessed 
by  means  as  violent. 

To  none  in  the  Christian  world  seems  to  have  oe- 
undetar-  currod  the  extraordinary  anomaly,  the  eleo- 
of  election,  tiou  of  a  Spiritual  monarch  for  Christendom 
(for  so  he  was  esteemed  in  the  West)  by  a  body  neither 
in  character  nor  in  general  esteem  representing  the  com* 
munity.  A  single  city  aspired  to  nominate  the  uni- 
vei'sal  Bishop ;  but  that  city  was  Rome ;  and  Europe 
was  resolutely  ignorant  what  strange  accidents,  caprices, 
crimes,  intrigues,  even  assassinations  determined  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  It  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  vital  power  of  names,  that  the  Christian 
world  so   long   assented,   without   protest,  apparently 
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withoat  consciousness  of  wrong,  to  the  pretensions  not 
only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  whatever  soldiery,  either  Roman  or  foreign, 
might  command  the  city,  to  be  the  electors  of  the 
spiritoal  autocrat.  The  assent  of  the  Emperor,  at  first 
cf  the  East  through  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  afterwards 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  descendants  (in  theory  at  least 
esteemed  necessary  for  the  consecration  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff),  had  given  to  the  world,  or  rather  to  Latin 
Christendom,  some  control  over,  at  least  some  concur- 
rence in,  the  election.  But  the  Empire  itself  was  now 
in  abeyance.  Italy  now  asserted  her  independence, 
forming  a  ^parate  political  system,  with  an  elective 
king,  and  a  number  of  dukes,  counts,  and  princes,  who 
recognized  only  when  forcibly  compelled,  the  supreme 
authority.  At  this  inauspicious  time  the  absolute 
election  of  the  Pope  reverted  to  this  ill-organized  democ- 
racy, or,  as  it  were,  to  these  conflicting  democracies. 
Whoever  now  obtained  the  mastery  of  Rome  by  any 
means  of  violence,  intrigue,  or  faction,  the  neighboring 
prince,  the  demagogue,  the  rude  soldier,  or  the  daring 
woman,  nominated  the  head  of  Christendom.  The 
Pope  was  himself  one  of  those  violent  or  licentious  men, 
or  an  insignificant  personage  only  performing  the  re- 
ligions ftmctk>ns  of  his  office,  and  holding  his  office, 
even  his  fi^,  at  the  will  of  this  shifting  but  perpetual 
tyranny. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  if  not 
in  the  nommation  —  in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
—  if  it  entangled  him  too  inextricably  in  secular  affiiirs, 
had  given  great  dignity  to  his  position.  This  continued 
so  long  as  the  Empire  passed  in  a  direct  line  down  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne.      But  even  already,  as 
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soon  as  the  claim  had  come  to  be  contested,  the  Pope, 
with  not  power  enough  to  be  the  arbiter,  sank  Into  the 
partisan  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  Rome,  be- 
come the  centre  of  this  strife,  added  to  her  own  conflict- 
Eieetion  of  ^"8  parti^a,  that  of  rival  Kings  struggling  for 
Bmperor.  ^\^q  Empire.  Already  the  Pope  had  to  choose 
between  the  dynasties  of  France  and  Germany  or  Italy. 
Each  interest  maintained  its  hired  or  devoted  partisans 
in  Rome,  either  thw^arting  or  urging  the  Pope  to  hostile 
measures  against  its  adversaries ;  at  the  time  of  each 
election  to  the  Popedom  exciting  -or  maddening  the 
contest.  The  Papal  throne,  even  before  it  had  assumed 
the  power  of  awarding  thrones  and  dictating  to  man- 
kind, had  been  an  object  of  fierce,  or  at  times  of  san- 
guinary strife  ;-  and  all  these  foreign  and  poUtical 
influences  exasperated  the  wild  collision  of  personal 
conflict.  While  all  around  were  lawless  chieftain9» 
ready  to  interfere  with  or  without. cause,  to  espouse  any 
interest,  and  to  aggrandize  or  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 

This  iron  age,  as  it  has  been  called,  opened  with  the 
Pontificate  of  Benedict  I V.,^  the  successor  of  John  IX. 
The  only  act  recorded  of  Benedict  IV.,  was  the  coro- 
nation^ of  the  unfortunate  Louis  of  Provence,  the 
A.D.  901.  competitor  of  Berengar  for  the  empire.  Louis 
according  to  Imperial  usage,  set  up  his  tribunal,  and 
adjudged  causes  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  prudent  precautions 
established  by  John  IX.,  to  introduce  some  regularity 
and  control  over  the  anarchy  of  an  election  by  a  clergy 
rent  into  factions,  by  a  lawless  nobility,  and  still  more 

1  July,  A.D.  900;  died,  908,  Aug. 
*  901,  Feb.    Boehmer,  ragetta. 
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lawless  people,  during  this  utter  helplessness  and  the 
abeyance,  or  the  strife  for  the  empire  between  rivai 
princes,  fell  into  ntter  neglect,  or  impotency.  The 
Papacy  became  the  prize  of  the  mostt  active,  daring, 
and  violent.  Leo  Y .  won  the  prize ;  before  ▲.».  wa 
two  months  he  was  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison^  by 
Christopher,  one  of  his  own  presbyters  and  chaplains. 
The  same  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Christopher  was 
in  his  turn  ignominiously  driven  firom  Rome. 

Sergins  had  already  once  if  not  twice,  at  the  acces- 
sion  of  John  IX., ^  or  at  that  of  Formosus,  or  at  both 
periods,  contested  the  Papal  chair.  On  his  discomfiture 
he  had  taken  refiige  at  the  Court  of  the  powerful  counts 
of  Tuscany ;  and  there  sat  watching,  with  a  band  of 
devoted  partisans,  the  rapid  revolutions  in  Rome. 

This  great  marquisate,  or  county  of  Tuscany,  which 
fer  a  long  period  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  for  evil 
ijir  for  good,  had  gradually  risen  to  its  enormous  power 
and  wealth :  power  which  for  many  years  ruled  Rome 
and  the  Papacy ;  wealth  which  at  length,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  its 
descendant  through  another  line,  was  hereafter  to  be 
the  strength  and  support  of  the  Popes  in  the  days  of 
their  most  exorbitant  authority. 

The  descent  of  these  hereditary  Counts  of  Lucca, 
and  Marquises  or  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  is  clearly  traced 
firom  Bonifiice,  who  held  that  rank  during  the  later 
years  of  Charlemagne.  Adalbert  was  the  grandson  of 
Bimi&ce,  through  a  father  of  the  same  name.     Adalbert 

1  **  Kii%x»t  ante  raQm  quam  luna  bis  Impleat  Ofbani.>* 

Flodoard^d*  Ponttf.  Kom, eqmd MMlkm^  Aetm  8  S,Bm94iti 
■  **  CnhnflD  mtottoUcn  sedta  Is  Jura  ^oleriM 
BMtm  tsBiitt,  Qt  Thaodonu  obli, 
JoaaiMf  rabit." 

^>itaph  in  Bagi,  lub  um.  010. 
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had  been  among  those  powerful  princes,  whose  clainis  to 
beneficiary  rights  had  excited  the  jealous  resentment  of 
the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  He  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  though  soon  released,  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  in- 
dignity on  the  first  opportunity.  Adalbert  II.,  the  son 
of  Adalbert  I.,  was  so  surpassingly  wealthy  (and  wealth 
in  those  times  was  power)  that  he  was  called  the  Rich. 
His  influence,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  was  increased  hy 
his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King  Lo- 
thair,  by  his  wife  or  concubine,  Waldrada,  and  widow 
of  the  King  of  Provence.  This  haughty  woman  was 
A.».  800.  mother,  by  her  first  husband,  of  Hugh  of  Prov- 
ence, afterwards  King  of  Italy,  and  Emperor.  The 
counsels  of  his  imperious  wife  led  Adalbert  into  a  pre- 
mature rebellion  against  Lambert,  then  Emperor,  and 
KiDg  of  Italy.  The  Tuscan  was  defeated  ignominious- 
ly,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  been  taken  in  a 
stable.^  Lambert  insulted  him  by  saying,  ^^  Your 
haughty  wife  Bertha  prophesied  that  you  would  be  a 
king  or  an  ass ;  lo,  you  are  found  like  an  ass  in  the 
stalls  among  the  cattle ! "  The  death  of  Lambert,  by 
accident  or  assassination,  released  Adalbert  from  his 
captivity,  and  restored  him  to  his  power.  From  this 
time  the  fate  of  Italy  seemed  to  depend  upon  his  will. 
The  fickle  Italians,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Berengar, 
who  on  tlie  death  of  Lambert  had  become  undisputed  posp- 
A.».  900.  sessor  of  the  empire,  invited  Louis  of  Provence, 
the  son  ci  Count  Boso,  and  Ermengard,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Germany,  to  assume  the  throne  of 
Italy  and  the  empire,  Adalbert  at  first  maintained  the 
cause  of  Berengar  (his  fidelity  was  secured  by  amplo 
gifts),  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  the  Al{)s« 

'  Liatpraad,  ii.  88. 
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Bnt  the  ambitious  Bertha  alienated  the  mind  of  her 
husband  firom  Berengar.^  Adalbert  joined  in  a  second 
mvitation  to  Louis.  Berengar,  when  he  found  the 
Tuscans  among  his  enemies,  shut  himself  up  in  Verona, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
Lonis.  The  new  Emperor  and  King  of  Italj  was 
crowned  in  Rome.^  On  his  return  he  visited  Lucca, 
where  the  indiscreet  Emperor  beheld  with  astonishment, 
alarm,  and  envy,  the  state,  and  the  formidable  and  well- 
appointed  forces  of  Adalbert.  He  dropped  the  incau- 
licms  erpression,  *^  This  is  no  marquis,  but  a  king." 
From  that  moment  the  throne  of  Louis  was  lost. 
Bertha  organized  an  extensive  revolt  of  the  Italian 
provinces.  Lonis  allowed  himself  to  be  sm>  a j.  90& 
prised  in  Verona  by  Berengar,  who  revenged  himself 
bj  putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  rival. 

It  was  under  the  protection  of  this  powerftd  Tuscan 
that  the  exiled  Sergius,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of 
Tuscan  soldiers,  appeared  in  Borne,  deposed  Christo- 
pher,' who  had  just  deposed  Leo  V.,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Papal  throne. 

Sergius  had  been  seven  years  an  exile  in  a j>.  807-«m. 
Tuscany ;  for  seven  years  he  ruled  as  supreme,  but  not 
undisputed.  Pontiff.      This  Pope  has  been  A.]>w904-eu. 
loaded  witi  every  vice  and  every  enormity  which  can 
blacken  the  character  of  man.^    Yet  as  to  his  reign 

1  **BdIii«  TjrAeiiiB  ftandmff  fcra  tlbUa  ab  oxta 
SoISdtat  Rhodanl  gentem." 

901.    I  follow  Muratoii's  conne  of  eyents. 
t  Christopher  consecrated  Oct  903 ;  deposed,  and  becomes  a  monk,  Jaa 
lOi. 

^''SeEghisiiMtereditidiidiiDi.qui  iMtasadamnk 
CnlBitnis,  «aUi«  totoiat  npiente  lepnlsun, 
Quo  proAifas  latoH  Septam  Tol-rmtf has  annis. 
Hinc  popnll  rameowi  predbus  Momtur  bonore 
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there  is  almost  total  obscurity.  The  only  certain  act 
which  has  transpired  is  his  restoration  of  the  Lateran 
palace,  which  had  fallen  into  rains ;  an  act  which  indi- 
cates a  period  of  comparative  peace  and  orderly  admin- 
istration, with  the  command  of  a  large  revenae.^  In 
these  violent  times  Sergius  probably  scrupled  at  no  vio- 
lence ;  but  if  he  drove  a  Pope  from  the  throne  of  St* 
Peter,  that  Pope  had  just  before  deposed  his  patron, 
and  with  great  cruelty.^ 

But  during  the  Papacy  of  Sergius  rose  into  power 
the  in&mous  Theodora,  with  her  daughters  Maro2ia 
and  Theodora,  the  prostitutes  who,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  historians,  disposed  for  many  years  of  the 
Papal  tiara,  and  not  content  with  disgracing  by  their 
own  licentious  lives  the  chief  city  of  Christendom,  act- 
ually placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-bom  sons 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  influence  obtained  by 
Theodora  and  her  daughters,  if  it  shows  not  the  crimi- 
nal  connivance  of  Pope  Sergius,  or  a  still  more  dis- 
graceful connection  with  which  he  was  charged  by  the 
scandal  of  the  times,  proves  at  least  the  utter  degrada- 
tion of  the  Papal  power  in  Rome.  It  had  not  only  lost 
all  commanding  authority,  but  could  not  even  maintain 
outward  decency.  Theodora  was  bom  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  senatorial  fimiily,  on  whom  she  has  entailed  an 
infamous  immortality.  The  women  of  Bxjme  seem  at 
successive  periods  seized  with  a  kind  of  Roman  ambi* 

Pridsm  adrigniUo,  quo  nomine  Tertint  exit 

Antistefl,  Petri  ezfanU  quo  cede  reoepto 

Pmeiile  gandet  oraoa  aaniB  Septam  Mnplitu  orUi.>* 

Flodoard  dt  Rom.  FmO^. 

1  Mabillon,  in  Appendic.  ad  Ord.  Bonuui.  Muratori,  sub  aim.  MT. 

*  See  also  the  epitaph  on  Sergius  apad  Mmmtori,  a.d.  911.  Yet  «▼» 
Serg^'oB  18  regulating  the  affairs  and  granting  the  pallium  to  an  aichUahop 
of  Hamburg.  —  Jaif^,  Regesta,  p.  SOS. 
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tion  to  rarpass  their  sex  by  the  greatness  of  their  vir- 
tues and  of  their  vices.  These  females  were  to  the 
Paolas  and  Eostochiams  of  the  younger  and  severer 
age  of  Roman  Christianity,  what  die  Julias  and  Messar 
linas  of  the  Empire  were  to  the  Volumnias  and  Corne- 
lias of  the  Republic.^ 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  stem  language 
of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  may  have  darkened  the  vices 
of  the  queens  and  daughters  of  the  Caesars,  the  Bishop 
of  Cremona,  our  chief  authority  on  the  enormities  of 
Theodora  and  her  daughters,  wants  the  moral  dignity, 
while  he  is  liable  to  the  same  suspicion  as  those  great 
writers.  Throughout  the  lives  of  the  Pontiff  them- 
selves we  have  to  balance  between  the  malignant  license 
of  satire  and  the  unmeaning  phrases  of  adulatory  pane- 
gyric* On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  more  utterly  unchristian :  the  profound  hatred  which 

^  Th«  devout  indignation  of  Baronius,  as  to  these  times,  arose  no  doabt  in 
giMt  part  from  the  severe  bnt  honest  asceticism  of  his  character,  and  his 
borror  at  this  violation  of  his  high  notions  of  sacerdotal  sanctity  by  what 
appeared  to  him  fiur  more  unseemly  and  unpardonable  criminality  than  ar- 
mgioee,  avarice,  or  emelty.  His  fears,  too,  leet  he  should  be  accused  of  an 
imiiionl  partiality  by  the  slightest  extenuation,  or  even  by  a  dispassion- 
tte  examination  of  such  vices,  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  rather  than  soften 
the  moofltrona  enormities  of  those  times.  And  the  happy  thought,  happy 
ID  a  thoroogfa-going  controversialist,  that  the  deeper  the  degradation  of  the 
Papacy,  the  more  wonderful,  and  therefore  the  more  manifestly  of  God,  its 
restoratian  to  power,  removed  every  remaining  repugnance  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  an  the  popes  during  the  tenth  century  to  historical  infamy.  The 
pttsage  is  too  well  known  and  too  long  for  citation.  Mnratori,  who  had 
•<Miie  new  authorities,  is  more  temperate,  especially  aa  to  the  character  of 
Sc^pua. 

*  Liutprand  is  the  chief,  the  only  authori^  on  which  Baronins  rests.  Mu- 
ntori  iodines  to  the  Panegyrist  of  Berengarius,  who  gives  a  high  character 
cf  John  X,  and  toFlodoaid;  but  the  poet's  language  consists  merely  of 
the  eommoD  phrases  applied  to  all  popes,  who  are,  according  to  some 
waters,  ex  officio  endowed  with  certain  virtues;  and  Pope  John  had  just 
iekaowledged  the  titie,  and  entered  into  close  alUanoe  with  the  object  of 
the  poet's  panegyric 
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could  invent  or  accredit  such  stories ;  the  utter  disso- 
luteness which  made  them  easily  believed ;  or  the  act- 
ual truth  of  such  charges. 

Liutprand  relates  that  John,  afterwards  the  tenth 
iiModon.  Pope  of  that  name,  being  employed  in  Rome 
on  some  ecdesiastical  matters  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  was  the  paramour  of  Theodora,^  who  not 
only  allowed,  but  compelled  him  to  her  embrace.  John 
joiiA  z.  was  first  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bologna ;  bat 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  the  second  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  Italy,  falling  vacant  before  he  had  beeii^  con- 
secrated, he  was  advanced  by  the  same  dominant  inflor 
ence  to  that  see.^  But  Theodora  bore  with  impatience 
the  separation  of  two  hundred  miles  from  her  lover* 
.  ^  g^^  Anastasius  III.  had  succeeded  Sergios,  and 
Sr  9u  occupied  the  Papacy  for  rather  more  than 
johr  X  *^^  years ;  after  him  Lando  for  six  months. 
M»y  15, 914.  On  the  death  of  Lando,  by  a  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  canonical  rule  than  that  chained  against 
the  dead  body  of  Formosus,  John  was  translated  from 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Ravenna  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
But  Theodora,  if  she  indeed  possessed  this  dictatorial 


1  ^  Theodoni,  .  .  .  quod  diota  etiam  ftedisBimam  est,  Ramma  cmtalii 
Bon  inviriliter  mooarchiam  obtiDebat."  —  Liatprand. 

*  Mnratori  has  saggested  a  most  serious  objection  to  the  stoiy  of  Lint- 
prand.  That  aathor  says  that  the  translation  of  John  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome  took  place  *'  modicli  temporis  intercapedine,"  after  his  appointment 
to  Ravenna.  There  is  strong  evidence  ibr  sappodng  John  to  have  beoi 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  from  905  to  914,  a  long  period  for  each  a  passion  as 
Theodora's  to  endure  delay.  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  though  Aichbishop  of 
Ravenna,  he  resided  at  Rome  ?  ^  Joannes  Archepiscopus  Ravennatis  ccg]»- 
siie,  incitatus  a  primatibus  Romans  nrbis,  contra  instituta  canonum,  agena, 
Romans  ecclesis  invssor  factus."— Chronic.  S.  Benedict,  apud  Peits. 
Compare  Chron.  Mon.  Cass,  apud  Pertz,  Liutprand.  *^  Theodora  autam 
glyoerii  mens  perversa,  Ravennatem  hunc  pnesulatnm  coegit  deserere,  Ro* 
manumque,  pro  nefas !  summuro  pontificium  usurpers.*'  — o.  48. 
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power,  and  tbe  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  if  thej 
yielded  to  her  dictation,  may  have  been  actuated  by 
nobler  and  better  motives  than  her  gratification  of  a 
lustful  passion,  if  not  by  motives  purely  Christian.  For 
however  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  might  be  no  exam- 
ple <^  piety  or  holiness  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Christen* 
dom,  he  appears  to  have  been  highly  qualified  for  the 
secular  part  of  his  office.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
daring,  eminently  wanting  at  this  juncture  to  save  Rome 
firom  becoming  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 
The^aracens  occupied  a  stipng  fortress  on  the  Garigli- 
ano,^  which,  while  it  secured  their  own  southern  con- 
quests, constantly  threatened  the  dukedoms  beyond 
their  border.  The  whole  domain  or  territory  of  St. 
Peter  lay  at  their  mercy.  They  commanded,  and 
could  interrupt  almost  all  communication  with  the  South 
of  Italy.  The  pilgrims  could  not  reach  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  without  being  plundered,  maltreated,  often 
made  prisoners,  and  obliged  to  ransom  themselves  at 
enormous  prices. 

The  Pontiff  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful confederacy  of  the  neighboring  dukes,  who  were 
either  awed  or  persuaded  into  a  league  for  mutual 
defence :  it  comprehended  Landulf,  the  Duke  of  Bene- 
▼ento  and  Capua,  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina. 
But  a  stronger  effort  was  necessary.  It  was  determined^ 
to  demand  the  aid  of  the  two  Emperors,  those  of  the 
West  and  of  the  East,  in  the  common  cause  of  Chris- 
tendom. Constandne,  the  Emperor  of  the  j^j^jj24^gjg^ 
East,  promised  naval  succors.  Berengar  was  SSTSipSS)?' 
now  undisputed  Emperor  of  the  West;  he^^"**'* 

*  The  poet  caUs  this  fbrtren  the  "  vicma  Charybdis/'  which  swalloweil 
■p  til  the  weahh  of  Borne.  ~  De  Laudib.  Bereogar. 
yoL.  tVL  11 
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ftccepted  the  inyitation,  and  went  in  person  to  Rome. 
His  poetical  panegyrist  has  left  a  glowing  description  of 
his  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  reception.  He 
was  met  by  the  Senate  with  their  banners,  which  repre- 
sented the  heads  of  wild  beasts.  They  sang  his  praises  in 
their  Latin  or  Italian  tongue.  The  Senate  was  followed 
by  the  schools  of  strangers,  the  Greek  among  the  rest, 
who  each  paid  their  homage  to  the  Emperor  in  their 
native  dialect.  The  nobles  were  represented  by  Peter, 
the  brother  of  the  Pope,  and  the  son  of  Theophylact, 
called  by  the  poet  the  Consul  of  Rome.  The  Popes 
were  accustomed  to  receive  the  Emperors  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  St.  Peter's.  Latterly 
they  had  assumed  the  more  dignified  attitude  of  remain 
ing  seated.  The  Emperor  rode  the  Pope's  white  horse, 
according  to  usage.^  He  ascended  the  steps,  was  received 
and  saluted  by  the  Pope  with  a  kiss.  After  the  Emperor 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  possessions  of 
the  Church,  they  entered  the  church  hand  in  hand,  Uie 
Pope  chanting  the  service.  The  Emperor  knelt  and 
worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  afterwards 
received  at  a  splendid  banquet  by  the  Pope.  The  cor- 
A.B.  916.  onation  and  anointing  took  place  the  day  after 
Easter-day.  The  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
were  read,  with  all  the  domains  granted  to  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  as  a  warning  lest  any  robber  should  pre» 
sume  to  UHurp  those  sacred  lands.^     But  the  Pope  was 

I  '*  Erecttu  Putoris  equOf  mox  qtiippa  Baoerdtw 
Ipse  ftitnriu  «rat,  titnlo  res  dJpia  perenal.** 

Bee  the  note  of  Yalesina.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  synibolica] 
meaning  which  is  far  from  clear.  Does  it  imply  that  the  Emperor,  by  being 
anointed,  aasunied  a  sacerdotal  character? 

*  "  LectiOkt  Anj^iisti  ooneeesM  manere  pegos, 

Fnesulis  obMqnio  gradfbiu  staas  lector  In  altia, 
C«niie  quo  norlnt  omiMi  data  mwMta,  prMdo 
UlterioB  pftvwt  nonui  eibi  eumere  terrM  " 
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not  content  with  his  legitimate  infla^ice,  in  organizing 
this  great  league  for  the  preservation,  if  not  of  Chris- 
tendom, at  least  of  Rome,  firom  the  unbelievers.  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  successor  of  St«  Peter,  the  vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  rode  forth  in  his  array  to  battle.  And, 
if  success,  as  it  doubtless  was,  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
manifestation  of  Divine  approval,  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  Saracens,  and  the  destruction  of  the  troublesome 
fortress  on  the  Garigliano,  seined  to  sanction  Aug.  ii,  ns. 
this  new  and  unseemly  charaxster  assumed  by  tlie  Pope. 
Even  the  Apostles  sanctioned  or  secured  by  their  prefr- 
ence  the  triumph  of  the  warlike  Pope,^ 

For  fourteen  years,  obscure  as  regards  Rome  and  the 
Pontificate,  this  powerful  prelate  occupied  the  a.d.  n4-M8. 
See  of  Rome.  If  he  gained  it  (a  doubtfol  charge)  by 
the  vices  and  influence  of  the  mother,  Theodora,  he  lost 
it,  leather  with  his  life,  by  the  no  less  flagrant  vices, 
and  more  monstrous  power,  of  the  daughter,  Marozia. 

Theodora  disappears;  and  P<^  John  X.  is  found 
engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  for  the  mastery  of  Rome 
with  Marozia  and  her  lover  or  husband,  the  lumia. 
Marquis  Alberic,^  by  whom  she  had  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  afterwards  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  vigorous  and 
martial  Pontifi^  succeeds  in  expelling  Albeiic  from  the 
city;  Alberic  probably  met  his  death  soon a.]>. sss. 
after.     It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Romans 

^  **  A  religjoftis  fidelibas  vis!  sunt  in  eodem  bello  sanctissimi  Petros  et 
Pftolm  apoatoli."  —  Liutpnnd,  c  54. 

*  Moratori  has  clearly  proved  the  mistake,  or  perhaps  false  reading,  in 
Liatprand,  followed  by  Baronius  and  others.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was 
ii«t  and  could  not  be  Adalbert  the  Rich,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband 
of  the  imperious  Bertha,  and  the  protector  of  Sergius.  Adalbert  does  not 
teem  to  have  been  at  Rome.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was  Alberic,  Marquia 
Vaxchio)  perhaps  of  Camerina. 
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in  revenge  for  some  secret  alliance  entered  into  with  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  then  wasting  Italy,  and  had 
reached  the  very  frontiers  of  Calabria. 

The  death  of  her  husband  increased  rather  than 
weakened  the  power  of  Marozia.  Her  personal  charms, 
and  her  unscrupulous  use  of  them,  are  said  to  have 
multiplied  to  an  Infinite  extent  her  adherents.  Her 
paramours  made  a  strong  party.  The  Empire  was 
vacant.  There  was  no  potentate  to  whom  the  Pope 
could  appeal.  Marozia  seized  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  with  this  precious  dowry,  which  commanded  Rome, 
she  sought  to  confirm  her  power  by  some  splendid  alli- 
ance. Guido,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  son  of  Adal- 
bert the  Marquis,  did  not  disdain  the  nuptials  with  a 
profligate  woman,  who  brought  Rome  as  her  marriage 
portion. 

During  the  rapid  and  bloody  revolutions  of  the  few 
last  years  in  Italy,  this  house  of  Tuscany  had  main-* 
tained  its  greatness.  Soon  af^r  the  death  of  Adalbert 
the  Rich,  the  widow  Bertha,  and  Guido  her  son, 
plunged  into  their  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Berengar, 
tlien  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  they  had  been  im^ 
prisoned,  but  speedily  obtained  their  release,  and  recov- 
ered all  their  wealth  and  power.  Bertha  had  extended 
her  influence  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Ermen- 
gard,  a  woman  of  unprincipled  ambition,  worthy  of  her 
mother,  with  Adalbert,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whose 
first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Beren- 
gar, and  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern 
princes. 

The  murder  of  Berengar  (who  died  unpitied,^  for  iu 
A.».  982.       his  last  contest  with  the  new  usurper  of  the 

>  Liatpnnd,  c  61. 
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empire,  Rodolf  of  Bnrgondy,  lie  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  terrible  Hungarians,  now  the  scourge  of  the  North, 
as  the  Saracens  were  of  the  South)  had  made  the  empire 
vacant,  and  threw  the  whole  north  of  Italy  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  Ermengard,  now  a  widow,  and  if 
Idutprand  is  to  be  credited,  of  nnscnipnlons  license, 
not  with  princes  only,  but  even  with  ignoble  men,^ 
became  the  object  and  the  promotress  of  all  the  in« 
trigaes,  feuds,  and  murders,  on  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  strife  ended  with  the  descent  into  Italy  of  Hugh 
of  Provence,  the  son  of  Bertha  by  her  first  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
husband,  and  so  half  brother  to  Guide  of  ^*°^ 
Tuscany.  Hugh  of  Provence,  the  new  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Empire,  landed  at  Pisa. 
This  crafty  Prince  fully  estimated  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  the  politics  of  Italy.  He  afiected  the  most 
profound  zeal  for  religion.  He  was  a  man,  for  his  day, 
of  many  accompUshments,  and  sought  the  society  of 
those  whom  Liutprand  dignifies  by  the  name  of  philos- 
ophers. Liutprand  himself,  the  future  historian,  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  and  Bishop  of  Cremona,  was 
brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  Hugh  of  Provence ; 
and  though  lus  unbounded  licentiousne^  as  to  women 
could  not  but  offend  the  pious  ecclesiastic,  the  courtly 
historian  touches  with  great  tenderness  the  other  vices, 
not  by  any  means  the  Ughtest,  of  his  royal  patron. 

The  clergy  of  Italy,  flattered  by  the  homage,  hailed 
the  landing  of  Hugh  at  Pisa,  as  the  restoration  of  an 
age  of  peace  and  piety.  Lanthbert,  Archbishop  of  Mi- 
Ian,  was  his  ardent  partisan,  and  hastened  to  meet  him 

s  **  Canale  cum  non  Mlnm  prindpibiu,  venim  etiam  ignobilibiu,  commer- 
amn  ezercebat"  — iii.  7. 
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at  Pavia.  The  Pope  himself,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
nexion of  Hagh  with  the  hnsband  of  Marozia,  hoped, 
perhaps,  with  the  prize  of  the  Imperial  crown,  to  secure 
his  protection  against  his  domestic  tyrants.  He  went 
July  19, 898.  to  meet  the  king  at  Mantua :  a  treaty  was 
entered  into,  but  the  conditions  are  unknown. 

The  last  hopes,  however,  of  foreign  protection  were 
Tain.  John  X.  was  left  to  contest  alone  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  with  Marozia  and  her  Tuscan  husband. 
Neither  Rome,  nor  the  mistress  of  Rome,  regarded  the 
real  services  rendered  by  John  X.  to  Christendom  and 
to  Italy.  The  former  lover,  as  public  scandal  av^red, 
of  her  mother,  the  saviour  of  Rome  fi*om  the  Saracens, 
was  surprised  in  the  Lateran  palace  by  this  daring 
woman.  His  brother  Peter,  as  it  appears,  his  great 
support  in  the  contest  for  the  government  <^  Rome, 
Death  of  ^^^  therefore  the  olgect  of  peculiar  hatred  to 
johnx.  Guido  and  Marozia,  was  killed  before  his 
face.  The  Pope  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  some 
A.]>.  tts.  months  after  he  died,  either  of  anguidb  and 
despair,  or  by  more  summary  means.  It  was  rumored 
A.D.920.  that  he  was  smothered  with  a  pillow.  No 
means  were  too  violent  for  Marozia  to  employ  even 
against  a  Pope.^ 

Marozia  did  not  venture  at  once  to  place  her  son  on 
July,  928.  the  Papal  throne.  A  Leo  VI.  was  Pope  for 
Mai^h,  an.  some  months ;  a  Stephen  VH.  for  two  years 
and  one  month.  That  son  may  as  yet  have  been  too 
young  even  for  this  shameless  woman  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  cBgnity ;  her  husband  Guido 
may  have  had  some  lingering  respect  for  the  sacred 

I  Flodoard,  AnnaL  9S9;  Liutprend,  iii.  4S;  Annal.  Benerent    ^'Moritiir 
Papa  Johannes  in  castro  jugulatus." 
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oflfee,  some  straggling  feelings  of  decency.  Bnt  at  the 
death  of  Stephen,  Marozia  again  ruled  alone  in  Rome ; 
her  husband  Goido  was  dead,  and  her  son  was  Bbreh,  98L 
Pope.  J(^n  XI.  (according  to  the  rumors  of  the 
time,  of  which  Liutprand,  a  follower  of  Hugh  of  Prov- 
ence, maj  be  accepted  as  a  faithful  reporter)  was  the 
offiipring  of  Marozia  by  the  Pope  Seigius :  more  tmst- 
wcHTthj  authorities  make  him  the  lawful  son  cf  her  hus- 
band Alberic.  But  the  obsequious  clergy  and  peo{de 
acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  commands  of  their 
patrician  mistress ;  the  son  of  Marozda  is  successor  of 
St.  Peter. 

But  the  aspiring  Marozia,  not  content  with  having 
been  the  wife  of  a  Marquis,  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerfiil  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  perhaps  the  mistress  of 
one,  certainly  the  mother  of  anoth^  Pope,  looked  still 
higher  in  her  lustful  ambition ;  she  must  wed  a  mon- 
arch. She  sent  to  ofier  herself  and  the  city  of  Rome  to 
the  new  King  of  Italy. 

Hugh  of  Provence  was  not  scrupulous  in  his 
amours,  lawfiil  or  unlawfid.  Through  policy  Mortage  ©r 
or  through  passion,  he  was  always  ready  to^JJJ*^/^^ 
form  or  to  break  these  tender  connections.  ^"°^' 
Yet  there  was  an  impediment,  a  canonical  impedi- 
ment, to  this  marriage,  which  even  Hugh  and  Marozia 
dared  not  despise.  Guido,  the  late  husband  of  Marozia, 
and  Hugh  of  Provence,  were  sons  of  the  same  mother. 
Even  the  Levitacal  law,  which  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  some,  would  not  assist  them,^  for  Marozia  had  borne 

>  Liiit]inuid  ioterlardA  his  bistoKy  uriih  veraes : — 

**  H>»e  tiU  Meyseof  non  pnestont  carmiDa  vatM 
Qui  tntri  ■obolem  Intris  do  nomine  jiuitt 
Sdaro,  A  primofl  noqaeat  >ibi  glgnere  n»tum| 
Nostn  too  peperiMe  viro  te  saeeula  nonint, 
B«ipondei  sdo,  ta,  led  non  Veniu  ebzfa  curat.'* 
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children  to  Guido.^  Hugh  struck  out  a  happj  expedi* 
ent,  at  the  same  time  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  to  be 
master  of  Rome,  and  to  enable  himself  to  fulfil  the  other 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  seizure  of  the  Tuscan 
Dukedom.  Truth,  justice,  and  the  interests  of  her  late 
husband's  family,  were  alike  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
Dukedom  of  Marosda.  Lambert,  a  man  of  courage  and 
L^mbS'.  character,  had  succeeded  his  brother  Guido  in 
the  dukedom.  Hugh  of  Provence  began  by  dissemi- 
nating rumors  that  Bertha  had  no  children  by  her  hus- 
band Adalbert ;  that  Guido,  Lambert,  and  Ermengard, 
were  all  supposititious,  and  imposed  on  the  weak  Adal* 
bert  by  his  crafty  wife  as  his  own.  Lambert  had 
adopted  that  last  strange  resource,  so  imposing  and  con- 
vincing in  those  days,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  father's 
wisdom,  his  mother's  honor,  and  his  own  Intimacy. 
He  o£Fered  the  wager  of  battle  to  any  champion  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Italy.  A  brave  and  youthful 
warrior  was  chosen.  Lambert  came  off  victorious. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt,  King  Hugh  contrived  to  seize 
Lambert  by  treachery,  and  to  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
rich  inheritance  and  the  power  of  Tuscany  passed  with- 
out resistance  to  Boso,  brother  of  Hugh.  Successfiil 
crime  made  Hugh  of  Provence  only  more  welcome  to 
Marozia.  The  King  of  Italy  drew  near  to  Rome :  the 
cautious  Maroaa  would  not  allow  his  army  to  enter  the 
city,  but  received  her  royal  bridegroom  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  There  was  celebrated  this  unhallowed 
marriage.^ 

>  These  children  probably  died  early;  nothing  is  heard  of  them. 
•  "  Adyenit  optfttw  era  hot  tibi  duetns  ad  anm 

R«z  Hugo,  BonutiiMn  poUuB  eominotiu  ob  oriMin, 
Quid  Jumt,  o  toelftnta,  Tinim  do  perdera  mictiim.'* 
The  sanctity  of  King  Hugo !    The  iialvet^  of  Liutprand  is  truly  comic,  b*- 
tra>'ing  the  motive,  the  pot^ession  of  Rome,  for  this  sacrifice  I 
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But  the  Romans  would  bi^ook  the  dominioD  of  a 
Boman  woman^  they  would  not  endure  that  of  a  for- 
eigner. The  coarse  vices,  the  glutt<»iy  of  the  soldien 
of  Ho^  offended  the  fastidious  Italians*  The  inso- 
lence of  Hugh  himself  provoked  a  rebellion*  The 
nobles  were  called  upon  to  pedbrm  Da^Malg^j^^m^j^^ 
-oflices,  usual  probably  in  the  half<&udal  '^^^^ 
Transalpine  courls,  but  alien  to  Italian  manners.  At- 
hene, die  son  of  Maro2da,  was  commanded  to  hold  the 
water  in  whkh  King  Hugh  washed  his  hands.  Per- 
forming his  office  awkwardly  or  reluctantly,  he  spilled 
the  water,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  &ce  from  the 
king.  Already  may  Alberic  have  been  jeal-  ajimiIo. 
ous  of  the  promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  popedom, 
and  have  resented  this  devotion  of  his  mother  to  her 
new  fore^  connections.  He  was  a  youth  of  daring ; 
he  organized  a  conspiracy  among  the  nobles  of  Rome ; 
he  appealed  to  the  old  Roman  pride,  —  ^^  Shall  these 
Borgundians,  of  old  the  slaves  of  Rome,  tyrannize  over 
RcHnans?"^  At  the  tolling  of  the  bell  theA.9.B82. 
whole  people  flocked  to  his  banner,  and  attacked  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  before  Hugh  could  admit  his  own 
troops.  Alberic  remained  master  of  the  Castle,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  the  Pope.  These  two  he  cast  into 
prison,  defied  the  king  of  Italy,  who  made  an  ignomin- 
oos  retreat,  and  from  that  time  remained  master  of 
Rome.' 

For  four  years  Pope  John  XI.  lingered  in  fact  a 
IMTisoner,  at  least  without  any  share  in  the  government 


*  Lintimnd.  Thb  kxMe  writer,  and  Flodoard,  whoie  adulatoiy  phnies 
«  the  vSrtues  and  wisdmn  of  each  sooceesive  pope  remind  xm  of  the  pro- 
rerbial  mendacity  of  epitaphs,  are  stiU  afanost  our  sole  aothorities. 

*  Flodoard,  in  Chion.  apud  Duchesne. 
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of  Rome,  only  permitted  to  perform  his  spiritual  fbno- 
tions.  Alberic  ruled  undisturbed.  King  Hugh  at^ 
tempted  to  bribe  him  to  the  surrender  of  Rome,  by  the 
offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  the  more  crafty  Al- 
beric married  the  daughter,  and  retained  possession  of 
Papftisno.  Ilonie.  After  the  death  of  John,  a  suocea- 
««^o»-  sion  of  Popes,  appointed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Jg;'*^  sole  wUl  of  Alberic,  — Leo  VIL,  Stephen 
8teph«n,989.  ^^"f  Mariuus  II.,  Agapotus  II.,  pass  over  the 
ifarinoB  9ii.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^®  Popedom,  with  hardly  a  sign 
Anpetua,  of  their  power  in  Rome,  no  indication  of  their 
•*^^^  dignity,  still  less  of  their  sanctity.  They  are 
still  Popes  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Nor  was  the  supreme  Pontiff  alone  depressed  in 
Great  eoeto-  thcse  turbuleut  timcs.  The  great  ecclesiasticB 
luiy.  of   Italy  are    mingled   up  in   most  of  the 

treacherous  and  bloody  transactions  of  the  period.* 
Individual  energy  gave  the  bishop  of  a  city  great 
power ;  but  as  they  acted  with  as  little  restraint,  so 
these  prelates  were  treated  with  as  Utde  reverence  as 
secular  princes.  Liandulf  of  Capua,  and  Athanasius 
of  Naples,  have  already  appeared  in  that  strangely 
mingle  character  of  the  lawless  Italian  prince  and  the 
Christian  prelate.  Lanthbert  had  bought  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan,  by  large  bribes,  firom  the  Emperor 

1  Leo  BendB  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop  of  Hamburg;  appoints  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  his  legate,  with  full  power  to  correct  bishops  and  monks; 
makes  grants  and  issues  laws.  —  Regesta  »pud  Jaff<&  Stephen  mterieres 
in  France  in  iavor  of  Louis  d'OuCre-mer.  Marinns  confirms  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  as  his  vicar.  Agapetua,  in  a  Council,  condemns  Hugh,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims. 

*The  obscenities  which  perpetually  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  Bishop  Lhit- 
prand  betoken  an  age  of  profound  corruption.  The  Italian  character  wis 
now  a  strange  fusion  of  lust  and  ferocity.  The  emasmlation  of  theit 
enemies  was  a  common  revenge. 
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Berengar.  It  was  by  his  instrumentality  that  Btirch 
ard,  Dake  of  Suabia,  the  father-in--]aw  of  King  Rodolf 
of  Bnrgcmdy,  was  sorprised  and  murdered.  Burchard, 
indeed,  had  given  provocation ;  he  had  threatened  to 
torn  a  church  in  the  suburbs  into  a  fortress,  by  which 
he  would  bridle  the  mutinous  city  of  Milan.^ 

Hugh  of  Provence,  now  undisputed  King  of  Italy, 
though  ejected  from  and  baffled  before  Rome,  ruled 
supreme  in  Pavia,  where  he  built  a  splendid  palace. 
Hugh,  throughout  his  reign,  showed  the  utmost  scorn 
of  ecclesiastical  as  of  moral  controL  He  had  violated 
the  law  of  marriage  by  his  union  with  Marozia ;  as  soon 
as  he  found  it  convenient  he  declared  that  marriage 
null,  and  married  Alda,  the  daughter  of  King  Lothair. 
On  her  death  he  again  wedded  Bertha,  widow  a^.  us. 
of  King  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
canon  law,  united  her  daughter  to  his  son.  No  stem 
or  ascetic  prelate  ventured  to  rebuke  tlie  promiscuous 
concubinage  with  which  the  King  of  Italy  still  iurth^ 
outraged  public  decency.  He  bestowed  the  great  bish- 
oprics according  to  his  caprice.  One  of  his  bastards 
he  made  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  another  Archdeacon,  or 
one  of  the  Cardinals,  with  the  hope  of  succession  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan.^  Hilduin,  his  relation,  ex- 
pelled from  his  see  in  France,  was  raised  to  the  arch* 
bbhopric  of  Milan.  Ratherius,  a  French  monk,  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  was  made 

1  Cofmparo  Yerri,  Storia  di  Milano,  c.  ili.  p.  90,  ft>r  the  insulting  Umgoage 
•f  Bnrchard,  whom  the  Archbishop  had  honored  with  the  especial  priyilege 
•f  allowing  him  to  hont  a  stag  in  his  park.  Bnrchard  expressed  at  once 
bis  admiration  and  contempt  at  the  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  of 


a  Liotprand,  fv.  6.  Teobaldo,  his  bastard  by  Stfephania,  a  Roman  ooncn* 
oine  of  King  Hugh.  Verri,  p.  101.  Hugh  formed  a  plot  for  the  mordaa 
o#  AMeric,  the  Archbishop;  it  was  b^fled. 
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Bishop  of  Verona ;  thifl  was  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  Hugh^  who  declared  that  Ratherios  should  Utterly 
lament  his  eleiration.  He  cut  him  off  with  a  veiy  small 
stipend,  and  forced  him  to  take  an  oath  not  to  lay  claim 
to  any  more  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.^  On  the 
seizure  of  Verona  by  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bararia,  who 
aspired  for  a  short  time  to  the  empire,  Ratherius,  ac- 
cused of  faToring  the  usurper,  was  seized,  d^>osed, 
and  imprisoned  at  Pavia.  Manasseh,  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  the  ungrateiul  &vorkte  o£  Hugh,  had  been 
permitted  to  swallow  up  the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Ve- 
rona, and  Mantua.  This  ambitious  prelate,  tempted 
by  the  higher  ofier  of  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,^  on 
the  first  opportunity,  sought  to  betray  his  patron.  He 
was  master  of  the  March  of  Trent,  and,  as  Bishc^, 
commanded  the  pass  of  the  Alps.  This  pass  he  sur- 
rendered to  Berengar,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  when  he  rose 
to  supplant  King  Hugh  in  the  dominion  of  Italy. 
Monasticism  too  was  now  at  its  lowest  ebb.  King 
Hugh  granted  the  lands  of  abbeys,  and  even  abbeys, 
like  other  lands,  to  his  flatterers  or  his  servants.' 

Italy,  which  was  soon  weary  of  better  kings,  beg^ 
to  take  steps  for  relieying  herself  of  the  oppressions  of 
oonsiiiaM^  King  Hugh.  Conspiracies  were  formed  with 
y^S^  Transalpine  sovereigns  to  contest  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  first  with  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  whom  Hugh 

1  The  writings  of  RatheriuB  in  D^Achery,  Spicileg.  i.  and  in  Mtftone  and 
Dttnmd,  are  fiill  of  cnrioua  matter  on  his  personal  history  and  the  state  of 
the  Church.  He  is  strong  against  the  universal  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  hrands  as  adultoiy.    D^Acheiy,  i.  S68. 

*  Qunm  miles  ease  incipent,  episeopus  esse  desiniL  Thus  writes  Liofr* 
prand  of  Manasseh.  Manasseh,  in  justification  of  his  promotions,  had  pio- 
thnely  quoted  to  lintprand  the  tnoslatioa  of  St  Peter  from  Antioch  tt 
Bome.    Uutprand,  iii.  St 

*  Lintprand,  iv.  c.  3.    Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  sub  aon.  MS. 
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bribed  to  peace  by  the  surrender  of  part  of  his  Pr<H 
▼en^al  dominions.  Then  Amulf^  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
descended  the  Alps,  and  occupied  Verona.  He  re- 
treated with  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

At  length  arose  a  more  formidable  rival.     Berengar, 
MarquiB  of  Ivrea,  had  married  WUi^  the^^gg^ 
daughter  of  Boso,  Bling  Hugh's  brother,  on  JSJI^S^J^ 
whom  the  King  had  bestowed  the  dukedom  of  ^"^• 
Tuscany.    Jealous  of  his  brother's  wealth,  and  of  certain 
splendid  ornaments,  in  which  Boso  and  his  wife  took 
great  delight,  Hugh  despoiled  his  brother  of  the  dukedom, 
which  he  then  granted  to  one  of  his  own  bastards.    Be- 
rengar  had  been  suspected,  with  his  brother  Anschar 
Duke  of  Spoleto  of  dangerous  designs  against  the  King. 
Anschar  took  up  arms  and  fell  in  battle.    Berengar  was 
then  at  the  court  of  the  king,  who  had  determined 
to  seize  and  blind  him.     Berengar  received  ▲.».  mo. 
timely  warning  (it  is  said  from  Lothair,  King  Hugh's 
son,  who  reigned  with  conjoint  audiority),  and  fled  b^ 
yond  the  Alps.     There  he  remained  till,  almost  sum- 
moned by  die  general  discontent  of  the  Italian  princes, 
lie  descended  the  Alps  as  a  deliverer.     The  great 
ecclesiastics  were  the  first  to  desert  the  cause  of  King 
Hugh.     Manasseh,  on  the  promise  of  the  archbishopric 
€f  Milan,   opened  Trent.     Adelard,  his  officer,  who 
commanded  the  fortress  Fiumigara  in  that  district,  was 
rewarded  for  joining  in  his  master's  treason,  by  the 
promise  of  the  bishopric  of  Como.     Princes  crowded 
around  Berengar  to  obtain  castles  or  domains,  a.p.  M6. 
ecclesiastics  monasteries  or  bishoprics.     Berengar  dis- 
possessed the  spiritual  as  unscrupulously  as  the   tern 
poral  sovereigns.     He  expelled  Joseph  from  the  see  of 
Brescia ;  he  broke  his  promise  of  the  see  of  Gomo  to 
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Adelard,  and  gave  it  to  Waldo,  a  lawless  robber,  who 
plundered  the  highways,  and  blinded  his  captives;  to 
Adelard  he  gave  the  see  of  Reggio.^  He  was  only  pre- 
vented by  large  bribes  from  dispossessing  the  bishops  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  Ghiido,  Bishop  of  Modena,  had 
been  gained  to^his  party  by  the  rich  abbey  of  Non- 
antula. 

Berengar  was  content  to  leave  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  for  a  short  time  to  Hugh  and  his  son  Lothair, 
while  himself  possessed  the  real  power.  Hugh,  dis- 
gusted at  this  humiliation,  speedily  withdrew,  with  his 
A.]>.946.  enormous  wealth,  beyond  the  Alps,  leaving 
the  vain  but  perilous  ensigns  of  royalty  to  his  promts- 
A.D.M7.  ing  son.  He  died  the  year  after  his  retire- 
ment. Lothair  lingered  on  for  three  years  in  this  inglo- 
rious kingly  servitude,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
poisoned,  as  of  course  it  was  rumored,  by  Berengar  — 
A.B  860.  by  Berengar,  whose  life  he  liad  saved  from 
the  plots  of  his  own  father,  Hugh  of  Provence.  Beren- 
gar  and  his  son  Adalbert  became  kings  of  Italy. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  not- 
withstanding the  open  or  treacherous  assaults  of  that 
king,  Alberic,  whether  as  an  armed  tyrant,  command- 
ing Rome  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  or  as  the 
head  of  a  republic,  and  recognised  by  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  people,  had  maintained  his  authority.  He  had 
Aj>.d68.  ruled  for  twenty^two  years;  he  bequeathed 
that  authority,  on  his  death,  to  his  son  Octavian. 

Octavian,  though  only  nineteen  years  old,  aspired  to 
Pope  John  uuitc,  in  his  own  person,  the  civil  and  spiritual 
not'.«66.  supremacy.  He  was  already  in  holy  orders ; 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  Alberic,  tlie  Pope 
Agapetus  II.  died ;  and  Octavian,  by  the  voluntary  or 
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enforced  snffirages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  was 
elected  Pope.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  ponti£& 
who  changed,  or  rather  took  a  second  ecclesiastical 
name ;  the  civil  government  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  that  of  Octavian ;  the  Church  was  administered 
onder  that  of  John  XII. 

Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert,  kings  of  Italy,  had 
made  no  attempt  on  Rome  daring  the  strong  rule  of  Al* 
b^c.  Xhe  youth  of  the  new  Governor  and  Pope  tempted 
them  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  city,  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  their  tyranny.  Of  that 
new  tyranny  Italy  was  now  again  weary.  Berengar, 
his  wife  Willa,  and  his  son  Adalbert,  are  charged  with 
acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  oppression,  in  every  part 
of  their  large  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  OTHOS  ON  THE  IMPERIAL  THRONE. 

In  the  mean  time  had  arisen  in  G^manj  a  monarch 
more  powerful  than  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.     Otho  the  Great,  of  the  Saxon 
line,  had  inherited  a  preponderating  power  in  the  North 
of  Germany.     He  had  greatly  increased  it  by  his  own 
successes  in  war..      The  Danes,  tlie  Sclavonians,  the 
Hungarians,  had  been  subdued  by  his  arms,  or  awed  by 
the  terroi-s  of  his  victorious  forces.     All  Germany  sub- 
mitted to  his  sway,  or  acknowledged  his  superiority. 
Already,  some  years  before,  the  formidable  Otho   had 
made  a  descent  on  Italy ;  but  his  expedition  was  more 
that  of  an  adventurous  Paladin  of  later  days  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive  princess,  than  the  invasion  of  a 
mighty  sovereign.     That  princess  had  pretensions  in- 
deed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     The  beautiful  Adelaide, 
the  widow  of  King  Lothair  (the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh  of  Provence),  had  been  cruelly 
persecuted   after   her  husband's  death,   by  Berengar, 
whose  son  Adalbert  aspired  to  her  hand.    She  had  been 
stripped  of  all  her  jewels  and  costly  raiment,  beaten, 
her  hair  torn  from  her  head,  and  plunged  into  a  foetid 
dungeon.^     She  made  her  escape,  with  the  assistance 

1  So  writes  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugny.  — Vito  S.  AdeUrd.  apud  Canls- 
ium.    Hroswitha  de  Crest.  Oddon. 
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of  a  priest,  and  took  refiige  ander  tbe  protection  of  the 
Bishop  of  Reggio.  That  prelate  intrusted  her  to  the 
care  of  his  brother,  who  held  the  strong  castle  of  Canosa, 
in  fee  of  that  Church.  Canoea  defied  the  siege  of  Be- 
rengar  and  Adalbert.  Otho,  whose  son  La-  a.9.  osl 
dolf  had  already  made  a  descent,  not  brilliantly  success- 
fhl,  upon  Italy,  suddenly  swept  down  from  the  Alps, 
rescued  and  married  the  captive  princess.  Berengar 
was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  of  Pavia  to  the  irresisti* 
Ue  Otho. 

Otho  made  some  disposition  for  a  visit  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
Agapetus ;  but  Alberic  would  brook  no  master.  The 
Pope  at  his  dictation,  declined  to  receive  the  dangerous 
stranger.  Otho  returned  to  Germany  to  suppress  the 
menaced  rebellion  of  his  son  Ludolf,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  his  father's  second  marriage.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  year  by  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  who 
stooped  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  vassals  of  the 
German  Otho.  They  promised — no  doubt  the  secret 
of  their  humiliation  was  the  widespread  discontent  of 
their  Italian  subjects—- to  rule  with  greater  AngibiuK, 
equity  and  moderation.^  But  for  four  years  A.°fiKi 
Otho  was  occupied  with  his  German  wars,  civil  wars 
against  his  sons,  and  wars  against  the  Hungarians ;  ^  the 
tyranny  of  Berengar  and  his  6on  Adalbert  weighed  on 

>  HroswitliA  de  Gestis  Oddonis:  — 

M  Himo  Regem  eerlA  dlgno  nawvplt  honora, 
JtmHtvuBOM  Illi  rabUti  evlmlna  Regiii, 
Ista  paroerM  taatnm  sub  eooditione. 
—Ma  ratiJeetlfl  juails  enet  BtadiKwiu. 

•       •       •       •       «t 
Ut  post  tajM  popvlom  ragent  elemeBtf  of  ipsom 
Qtum  prtofl  Impeito  nfmlnm  eontiivit  aioaxo.'' 

'  On  these  witb  read  Giesebredit,  Dentscbe  Kaiaeneit,  Braoiuhweig; 
IMS. 

VOL.  III.  ~  12 
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the  necks  of  his  sabjects  with  all  its  former  borden* 
The  son  of  Otho,  Ladolf,  who  had  returned  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  father,  was  first  despatched  with  a  great 
army  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  After  having  over- 
come all  resistance,  Ludolf  died,  by  one  account  slain 
in  battle  by  the  hand  of  King  Adalbert,  by  another 
A.D.067.  poisoned  through  the  agency  of  Berengar; 
more  probably  of  a  fever.  Berengar  and  Adalbert, 
who  had  cowered  before  the  irresistible  enemy,  resumed 
their  sway,  and  their  tyranny  was  aggravated  by 
revenge.  The  cry  was  again  loud  and  universal  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Germans. 

The  Church  by  its  prelates  was  the  first  and  most 
urgent  in  its  supplications  to  the  Transalpine  for  deliver 
ance  firom  her  Italian  tyrants.  The  Pope  John  XII* 
(Octavian),  menaced  by  Berengar,  sent  two  ambassa- 
dors of  high  rank  on  this  important  mission.  The 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  been  dispossessed  to 
make  room  for  Maniisseh  of  Aries,  and  Waldo,  the  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Como,  joined  in  the  appeal.  Many 
of  the  Italian  princes  were  equally  impatient  for  succor. 

All  Italy  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  new  Charle- 
magne. On  his  appearance  resistance  vanished. 
Berengar  and  Adalbert  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongest  fortresses.  It  was  a  triumphal  procession  to 
Pavia  —  to  Rome.  At  Pavia  Otho  the  Great  was 
▲.D.  961-2.  crowned  King  of  Italy,  at  Rome  the  Pope 
Rome  reb.  auoiuted  him  as  Emperor.  Thenceforth  the 
King  of  Germany  claimed  to  be  Western   Emperor.^ 

1  Otho  of  Freisingen  says  of  the  Emperor  Otho:  **  Imperium  RomAoiuB 
viitate  mA  ad  Francos  orientales  redoxit.*'  —  vi.  24. 

M  QoMncanque  siU  Occmania  rogem 
PrsrfUt,  hnno  dires  submiiso  vartloe  Roma 
Susdpit."  ~  Qnnther^  t»  Ligvr, 
Compare  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Staata  and  Rechts  Geschichte,  ii.  p.  96. 
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Otilo  swore  to  protect  the  Church  of  Rome  against  all 
ber  enemies,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  privileges,  to 
restore  her  lands  and  possessions,  when  he  should  hare 
recovered  them,  and  to  make  no  change  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Rome  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  John 
XII.  and  the  Roman  people  took  the  oath  of  allegi^mce 
to  the  Emperor ;  they  swore  more  particularl  j  *.».  908. 
to  abandon  all  connexion  with  Berengar  and  or  the'virsiii. 
bis  son.     The  oath  was  taken  on  the  body  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Pavia, 
than  the  perfidious  John,  finding  that  he  had  unwarily 
introduced  a  master  instead  of  an  obsequious  xr«Mjh«»T  of 
ally,  began  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  **»•  ^**^ 
Adalbert,  who,  driven  firom  every  Italian  city,  had 
found  refuge  with  the  Saracens.  Rumors  of  this 
treason  reached  the  Emperor.  The  noble  German 
would  not  believe  the  monstrous  perfidy ;  he  sent  some 
trustworthy  officers  to  inquire  into  the  truth ;  they  re- 
turned with  a  fearfiil  list  of  crimes,  of  Ucense,  and  crudty 
with  which  the  son  of  Alberic,  who  seems  entirely  to  have 
sunk  the  character  of  Pope  in  that  of  the  young  warlike, 
secular  prince,  was  charged  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  calmly  replied  that  the  Pope 
was  young,  the  counsel  and  example  of  good  a.s.  sea. 
men  would  soon  work  a  change.  In  the  mean  time 
Otho  proceeded  to  besiege  first  Queen  Willa  in  the 
castle  San  Giulio  in  the  island  of  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
then  Berengar  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Monte  Leone 
near  Montefeltro. 

The  Pope  sent  two  legates  to  the  camp  of  Otho  to 
promise  amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  boldly  re- 
criminated on  the  Emperor,  as  having  infringed  on  his 
part  the  solemn  treaty.    .He  had  seized  two  of  the 
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Pope's  vassals,  and  compelled  them  to  swear  allegiance 
to  himself.  Nor  had  he  restored,  as  he  had  sworn,  the 
dominions  of  the  Pope.  -  Otho  condescended  to  reply 
that  these  men  had  been  seized  at  Capoa,  on  a  mission 
to  Constantinople,  hostile  to  him ;  that  at  the  same  time 
others  had  been  taken,  who  on  pretence  of  a  religions 
mission  to  the  Hungarians,^  were  to  incite  those  unbe- 
lievers to  attack  the  dominions  of  Otho ;  that  he  had 
not  restored  all  the  Roman  territory,  only  because  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  it  from  the  enemies  of  the  See. 
The  treason  of  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  not 
on  vague  rumor;  the  whole  correspondence  with  the 
Pope's  signature  and  seal  was  in  his  hands.  Otho  sent 
1^0  bishops,  Landobard,  a  Saxon,  and  Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  to  offer  the  Pope  satis&ction  as  to  the  charges 
against  his  honor :  either  their  own  oath,  or  the  wager 
of  battle.  His  soldier  would  maintain  the  fair  fame  of 
the  Emperor  against  any  champion  appointed  by  the 
Pope.  The  Pope,  says  Liutprand,  not  without  mani- 
fest indignation,  refused  both  the  oath  of  tlie  bishops, 
and  the  single  combat  of  the  warriors.  King  Adalbert, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  emerged  from  his  retreat  among 
July,  968.  the  Saracens,  and  appeared  publicly  in  Rome. 
Otho  marched  at  once  upon  the  capital;  the  Pontiff 
had  reckoned  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  people ;  they 
recoiled:  the  Pope  and  Adalbert  fled  together  &om 
Rome. 

The  Emperor  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council ;  it 
was  attended  by  the  Archbishops  of  Aquileia  (by  dep- 
uty), of  Milan,  of  Ravenna,  and  Hamburg ;  by  two 

^  The  Legmtes  to  the  Hungarians  had  letten,  plombo  tignatas,  to  exhort 
them,  ut  saper  Ottonem  Imperatorem  irroant  —  Liutprand,  BQit.  Ottm. 
«.  6. 
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Grennan,  and  two  French  metropolitans;  by  a  great 
number  of   bishops  and  presbyters  from   Lombsurdy, 
Tuscany,  and  all  parts  of  Italy.     The  whole  militia  of 
Rome  assembled  as  a  gnard  to  the  council  round  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.     The  proceedings  of  the  council 
mark  the  times.     Inquiry  was  made  why  the  Pope  was 
not   present.     A   general  cry  of  astonishment  broke 
forth  from  the  clergy  and  the  people  —  "  The  very  Ibe- 
lians,  Babylonians,  and  Indians  have  heard  the  mon« 
strous  Climes  of  the  Pope.     He  is  not  a  wolf  who  con* 
descends  to  sheep's  clothing ;  his  cruelty,  his  diaboUcal 
dealings  are  open,  avowed,  disdain  concealment.'*    The 
calmer  justice  of  the  Emperor  demanded  specific  charges. 
The  cardinal  presbyter  rose  and  declared  that  he  had 
seen  Pope  John  celebrate  mass  without  himself  commu- 
nicating.    Another,  that  he  had  ordained  a  bishop  in  a 
stable ;  that  be  had  taken  bribes  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  had  ordained  a  bishop  of  Todi  who  was  but 
ten  years  old.     ^*  For  his  sacrileges,  all  eyes  might  be* 
hold  them ; "  they  alluded,  probably,  to  the  dilapidation 
rf  the  churches,  which  were  open  to  the  weather,  and 
so  much  out  of  repair,  that  the  worshippers  j^^^j  ^  ^^ 
could  not  assemble  from  fear  lest  the  too&^^^'^^^-^ 
should  fall  on  their  heads.     Darker  charges  followed, 
mingled  with  less  heinous,  in  strange  confrision ;  charges 
of  adultery,  incest,  with  the  names  of  the  females,  one 
his  father's  concubine,  another  a  widow  and  her  niece ; 
he  had  made  the  Lateran  palace  a  brothel ;  he  had  been 
goilly  of  hunting :  charges  of  cruelty,  the  blinding  of 
one  dignified  ecclesiastic,  the  castrating  another,  both 
had  died  under  the  operation :  he  had  let  loose  fire  and 
sword,   and  appeared  himself  constantly  armed   with 
9word,  lance^i  helmet,  and  breastplate.     Both  ecclesias- 
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dcs  and  laymen  accnsed  him  of  drinking  wine  finr  the 
love  of  the  devil ;  of  invoking,  when  gambling,  heathen 
deities,  the  devils  Jove  and  Venus.  He  had  perpetually 
neglected  matins  and  vespers,  and  never  signed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Emperor  could  only  speak  German;  he  codqh 
manded  the  Bishop  of  Cremona  to  address  the  assembly 
in  Latin.  Liutprand  warned  the  council,  he  adjured 
them  by  the  blessed  Virgin  and  by  St.  Peter,  not  to 
bring  vague  accusations,  nor  such  as  could  not  be  sup* 
ported  by  accredited  testimony,  against  the  holy  father. 
Bishops,  deacons,  clergy,  and  people  with  one  v<Hce  re- 
plied, ^^  If  we  do  not  prove  these  and  more  crimes 
against  the  Pope,  may  St.  Peter,  who  holds  the  k^is 
of  heaven,  close  the  gates  against  us;  may  we  be 
stricken  with  anathema,  and  may  the  anatliema  be 
ratified  at  the  day  of  judgment !  "  They  appealed  to 
the  whole  army  of  Otho,  whether  they  had  not  seen 
the  Pope  in  full  armor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  for  the  river  he  had  been  taken  in  that  attire. 

Letters  were  sent  summoning  the  Pope  to  answer  to 
these  accusations ;  accusations  some  of  them  so  obscene, 
that  they  would  have  been  thought  immodest  if  made 
against  stage  players.^  If  the  Pope  dreaded  any  assault 
from  the  enraged  multitude,  the  Emperor  answered  for 
the  security  of  his  person.  The  Pope's  reply  was  brief, 
contemptuous,  —  ^^  John,  the  servant  of  God,  to  all  the 
bishops.  We  hear  that  you  design  to  elect  a  new  Pope: 
if  you  do,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  excommi^ 
nicate  you,  and  forbid  you  to  confer  orders,  or  to  cele- 
brate mass  I " 

Thrice  was  Pope  John  dted  before  the  CounciL 

^  "  Ut  81  de  histrionibiui  dicerentur  vobis  verecundiam  ingwenDt  ** 
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Messengers  w^e  sent  to  TivoK ;  the  answer  "was,  **  The 
Pope  was  gone  out  to  shoot."  ^  Unprecedented  evihi 
demand  unprecedented  remedies.  The  Emperor  waa 
urged  to  expel  this  new  Judas  from  the  seat  John  d». 
erf*  the  Apostle,  and  to  sanction  a  new  election.  SS/* 
lioo,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Rinnan  See,  was  unani- 
monsly  chosen,  though  a  layman,  in  the  room  of  the 
apostate  John  XII. 

But  the  army  of  Otho,  a  feudal  army,  and  bound  to 
do  service  for  a  limited  period,  began  to  diminish ;  part 
had  been  injudidously  dispersed  on  distant  enterprises  ; 
the  Romans,  as  usual,  soon  grew  weaiy  of  a  foreign,  a 
Grerman  yoke.  The  emissaries  of  Pope  John  watched 
the  opportunity:  a  furious  insurrection  of  the  people 
broke  out  against  the  Emperor  and  his  Pope.  The 
▼ahxr  of  Otho,  who  forced  the  barricades  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber,  subdued  the  rebeUion.  He  took  a  ter* 
rible  revenge.  The  supplications  of  Leo  with  difficulty 
arrested  the  carnage.  Otho  soon  after  left  a.s.  964. 
Rome,  and  marched  towards  Camerina  and  Spoleto  in 
poraait  of  King  Adalbert.  The  King  Berengar  and 
his  wife  Willa  were  taken  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  and 
sent  into  Germany. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Otho  left  the  city,  when  a  new 
rebeUion,  organized  by  the  patrician  females  of  Rome, 
rose  on  the  defenceless  Leo,  and  opened  the  ^^4,^^  ^ 
of  the  city  to  John.    Leo  with  difficulty  *^^•• 
Aped  to  the  camp  of  Otho.     The  remorseless  John 
reentered  the  dty,  resumed  his  pontifical  state,  seized 
and  mutilated  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  party,  Feb.  9m. 
i£  one  he  cut  off  the  right  hand,  of  another  the  tongue, 
the  nose,  and  two  fingers ;  in  this  plight  they  appeared 

^  **  Phiffetrmtiu  jam  in  campestrem  abierat." 
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in  the  impenal  camp.  An  obsequious  synod  reversed 
the  decrees  of  that  which  had  deposed  John.  The  Bo- 
man  people  had  now  embraced  the  canse  of  the  son  of 
veb.  37.  Alberic  with  more  resolute  zeal ;  for  the  Em- 
peror was  compelled  to  delay  till  he  could  reassemble  a 
force  powerftil  enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
city.  Ere  this,  however,  his  own  vices  had  delivered 
Rome  from  her  champion  or  her  tyrant,  Christendom 
firom  her  worst  pontiE  While  he  was  pursuing  his 
amours  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  Pope  John  XIL 
iU7i4,964.  was  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  the 
more  religious  supposed ;  others  by  a  more  natural 
cause,  the  poignard  of  an  injured  husband.^ 

But  it  was  a  Roman  or  Italian,  perhaps  a  repubUcan 
feehng  which  had  latterly  attached  the  citizens  to  the 
son  of  Alberic,  not  personal  love  or  respect  for  his  pon- 
tifical character.  They  boldly  proceeded  at  once,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  election  of  a  new 
pope,  Benedict  V. 

Otho  soon  appeared  before  the  walls :  he  summoned 
the  city,  and  ordered  every  Roman  who  attempted  to 
escape  to  be  mutilated.  The  republic  was  forced  to 
surrender.  Benedict,  the  new  pope,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Emperor.  The  Cardinal  Archdeacon,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Leo,  demanded  by  what  right 
he  had  presumed  to  usurp  the  pontifical  robes  during 
the  lifetime  of  Leo,  the  lawful  Pope.  ^^If  I  have 
sinned,"  said  the  humbled  prelate,  ^^  have  mercy  upon 
me."  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  wept.  Benedict 
threw  himself  before  the  feet  of  Otho,  drew  .off  the  sa- 
cred pallium,  and  delivered  up  his  crozier  to  Leo.     Leo 

1  Other  authorities,  followed  by  Moratori,  speak  of  a  aickness  of  eight 
days. 
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broke  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  people.  Benedict  was 
degraded  to  the  order  of  deacon,  and  sent  into  hanisb- 
ment  m  Germany.     He  died  at  Hamburg. 

The  grateful,  or  yassal  pope,  in  a  council,  recognizes 
the  fhll  ri^t  <^  the  Emperor  Otbo  and  his  jwa^mi 
flicoeasors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  Hadrian  that  of 
Charlemagne,  to  elect  his  own  successors  to  the  Empire, 
and  to  approve  the  Pope.  This  right  was  to  belong 
tor  ever  to  the  King  oi  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  none 
else.1 

Early  in  the  next  year  the  Emperor  Otho  reerossed 
the  Alps.^  Leo  VIIL  died,  and  a  deputation  ]iMdi,9es. 
from  Rome  followed  the  Emperor  to  Germany,  to  solicit 
the  rmnstatement  of  the  exiled  Benedict  to  the  B^pt. «». 
popedom.  But  Benedict  was  dead  also.  The  Bishop 
of  Nami  (John  XHI.),  with  the  approbation  or  by 
the  comnumd  of  the  Empercnr,  was  elected  to  the  pa- 
pacy.* 

In  these  dark  times  the  form  of  a  republic  seems 
dimly  to  arise  with  magistratures  bearing  the  old  and 
venerable  names  of  consuls,  tribunes,  and  prefects.  But 
whether  it  was  a  confederacy  of  the  Roman  barons  in 
the  city  and  the  neighborhood  who  usurped  these  func- 
tions, the  titles  of  which  had  perhaps  never  been  ex* 
tinct,  or  a  popular  movement  towards  independence,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  At  all  events,  its  avowed 
aim  was  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as  well  of  the  Pope  as 
of  the  Emperor. 

<  See  the  Uw  in  Pertz,  Leg.  ii.  167.  The  form  of  the  Bull  ib  thought 
flivpieioiie;  of  the  sahstance  there  it  no  doubt  — Jaff6,  Begeata,  p.  824. 

*  The  Emperor  Otho  returned  from  Italy  bearing  many  precious  Tdiquet, 
ud  splendid  marbles  to  adorn  his  noble  church  at  Magdeburg.  ~  Thietmar, 
ts  10, 11.    He  was  at  Pavia  Christmas  064. 

'  Otho  created  and  disposed  of  bishoprics  with  full  and  unlimited  poweni 
—  Thietnuur. 
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Scarcely  had  John  XIII.  assnmed  the  pontificate  than 
Dec.  le,  966.  the  barons  and  the  people  began  to  murmur 
against  the  haughtiness  of  tlie  new  pontiiF.  They  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  city  with  one  consent.  The  Pre- 
fect Rotfred,  not  without  personal  insult  to  the  Pope, 
assumed  the  government  of  Rome;  for  ten  months 
John  Xin.  was  an  exile  from  his  see,  at  first  a  prisoner, 
ftfiterwards  in  freedom.  From  his  retreat  in  Campania 
he  wrote  with  urgent  entreaty  to  the  Emperor.  Otho 
A.D.966.  made  the  cause  of  John  his  own  ;  for  the 
third  time  he  descended  the  Alps ;  the  terror  of  his 
approach  appalled  the  popular  faction.  In  a  counter 
insurrection  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  Rotfred  the  prefect 
was  killed,  and  the  gates  opened  to  the  pontiff;  he  was 
Not.  12,  M8.  received  with  hymns  of  joy  and  gratnlation.^ 
At  Christmas  Otho  entered  Rome ;  and  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  at  that  holy 
season  on  the  rebellious  city.  The  proud  Roman  titles 
seemed  but  worthy  of  derision  to  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  vassal  Pope.  The  body  of  the  prefect  who  had 
expelled  John  fix)m  the  dty  was  dug  up  out  of  his 
grave  and  torn  to  pieces.  The  Consuls  escaped  with 
banishment  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  the  twelve  Tribunes 
were  hanged ;  the  actual  prefect  set  upon  an  ass,  with 
a  wine-bag  on  his  head,  led  through  the  streets,  scourged, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  All  Europe,  hardened  as  it 
was  to  acts  of  inhumanity,  shuddered  at  these  atrocities. 
The  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  reproached 
the  ambassador  of  Otho  at  Constantinople  with  his  bar- 
barity. Liutprand,  though  an  Italian,,  was  devoted  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  cause:  he  haughtily  answered, 
that  his  master  had  only  punished,  according  to  the 

^  Continuat  Reginon.  sab  ann.  896. 
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imperial  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  insurgents 
against  the  Empire  and  the  Pope;  he  had  scoarged, 
executed,  hanged,  and  banished  these  sacri- ▲.]».  987. 
kgious  rebels^  who  had  broken  their  oaA  of  allegiance. 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  he  had  been  impious,  unjust, 
tyiannical.^ 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  for  a  time ;  during  the  five 
remaining  years  of  John's  pontificate  the  presence  of 
Otho  overawed  the  refractory  Romans.  He  ruled  in 
j)eace.  At  his  death  the  imdisturbed  vacancy  Sept.  6, 978. 
of  the  See  for  three  months  impUes  the  humble  consul- 
tation of  Otho's  wishes  (he  had  now  returned  to  Ger- 
many} on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

The  choice  fell  on  Benedict  VI.,  as  usual  of  Roman 
Miih.  The  Actions  of  Rome  now  utterly  ba£9e  con- 
jecture as  to  their  motives,  as  to  the  pas- Jan.  19, 978. 
lions,  not  the  principles,  which  actuated  their  leaders. 
Twice  (the  second  time  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
during  which  he  was  absent  fi:om  Rome),  the  same 
man,  a  Cardinal  Deacon,  seizes  and  murders  two  Popes ; 
sets  himself  up  as  Supreme  Pontifi*;  tmt  though  with 
power  to  commit  these  enormities,  he  cannot  maintain 
on  either  occasion  his  ill-won  tiara. 

The  formidable  Otho  the  Great  ^  died  the  year  of 

tujagalayit,  sospendit,  ezilio  relegavit" — Lintprand.  The  emperon 
of  CoDsUntinopIe  had  never  abandoned  their  pretensions  to  Rome  and 
Italr.  Nicephorus  resented  the  allegiance  demanded  by  Otho  of  the  prinoet 
of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  and  his  hostilities  against  the  few  remaining  poo- 
iiwiops  of  the  Greeks  in  Soathem  Italy.  He  demanded  restoration  of  tht 
Exarchate  and  of  Rome,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  The  Romans  will  appear  afterwards,  more  than  once,  in  their 
desperation,  turning  for  succor  to  the  decrepit  £ast. 

*  In  the  Legatio  of  Liutprand  are  some  curious  details  on  die  Greek 
clergy.  The  passage  often  quoted  fi-om  Liutprand  about  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Romans  refers  to  the  Byzantine  Romans. 

-    ***Po8t  Carolnm  magnum  regalem  cathedram  nunqnam  taatoa  patriss 
vector  atqoe  defensor  nossedit**    So  writes  Thietmar  of  Otho  I. 
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the  accession  of  Benedict  VL^  Otho  11.,  whoee  chsr^ 
oeo.  26, 067.  acter  was  as  yet  unknown,  had  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  he  had  been  already  the  cdleagae 
of  his  father  iif  the  Empire.  He  had  been  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  John  XIII. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Otho  II.,  on  a  sad- 
den Boni&zio,  sumamed  Francone,  described  as  the  son 
of  Femiccio,  a  name  doubtless  well  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries, seized  the  unsuspecting  Pope  Benedict  and 
jQij,  974.  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  shortly  aftei^ 
he  was  strangled.  Bonifazio  assumed  the  papacy ;  but 
he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  faction,  in  one 
month  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  city.  Yet  he  fled  not 
with  so  much  haste,  but  that  he  carried  off  all  the 
treasures,  even  the  saci*ed  vessels  from  the  church  ot 
A.».874.  St.  Peter.  He  found  his  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  might  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  in 
his  retreat.  The  peaceful  succession  of  Benedict  V II., 
the  nephew  or  grandson  of  the  famous  Alberic,  may 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  &ction  of  that  &mily 
still  survived,  and  was  opposed  to  that  of  Bonifazio. 
The  first  act  of  Benedict,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the 
assembling  a  council  for  the  excommunication  of  the 
murderer  and  anti-pope  Bonifiice.  This  is  the  first  and 
last  important  act  in  the  barren  annals  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict VII.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
n.,  or  by  the  strength  of  his  Roman  &ction,  he  retained 
peaceful  possession  of  the  See  for  nine  years,^  an  un- 

>  He  died  May  7, 973. 

*  Siftmondi  is  probably  right  that  Domns  or  Doronns,  who  h  here  inseited, 
was  merely  a  title,  Dominus  Denedictua.  This  conjecture  has  the  fbrther 
recommendation  of  giving  the  full  nine  (or  ten)  years  to  the  pa|Mqr  of 
Benedict,  according  to  the  epitaph  quoted  by  Baroniua.  Compare  JaiH, 
who  quotes  a  work  of  Gieeebrecht  as  conclusive. 
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period  of  quiet.  He  was  succeeded^  no  doubt 
through  the  influence  of  the  Empejror,  bj  John  XIY., 
who  was  no  Roman,  bnt  Bishop  of  Pavia.  Bat  in  the 
jear  of  John's  acc^saion,  Otho  II.  waf  pre-  ▲.!>.  968. 
panng  a  great  armament  to  avenge  a  terrible  defeat  by 
the  Saracens.  He  had  hardly  fled  from  the  conquering 
Saracens,  made  his  escape  from  a  Ghreek  ship  by  leaping 
mto  the  sea  and  swimming  ashore.^  He  now  threat- 
ened with  all  the  forces  of  the  realm  to  Inridge  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  reunite  Sicily  to  the  Empire 
of  the  West*  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  died 
al  Rame.^ 

The  fugitive  Boniiazio  Franeone  had  kept  up  hia 
oonrespondence  with  Rome ;  he  might  presume  on  the 
unpt^nlarit^  of  a  pontifl^,  if  not  of  German  birth,  im- 
posed by  foreign  influence,  and  now  deprived  of  his 
all-poweriul  protector.  With  the  same  suddenness  as 
before,  he  reappeared  in  Rome,  seized  the  Pope,  im- 
prisooed  him  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  of  which  imr 
portant  fortress  he  had  become  master,  and  there  put  him 
to  death  by  starvation  or  by  poison.*  He  exposed  tlM 
body  to  the  view  of  the  people,  who  dared  not  Aug.  20, 9S4. 
murmur.  He  seated  himself,  as  it  seems,  unresisted,  in 
the  papal  chair.  The  Holy  See  was  speedily  delivered 
from  this  murderous  usurper.  He  died  suddenly.  The 
people  revenged  themselves  for  their  own  base  acquies- 
cence in  his  usurpation  by  cowardly  insults  on  his  dead 
body;"*  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  Jniy, ws. 

1  Mnntori,  Annali,  ann.  982.    Giesebrecht,  p.  567. 

'  Richer,  whose  raluable  chroiucle  the  indiutiy  of  Pertz  hsB  re?overed,  I8 
TC17  particular  on  the  death  of  Otho  II.  He  was  suffermg  flnom  indigestioii, 
took  fear  drachms  of  aloes,  which  brought  on  a  bloody  flux. — b.  iii.  c  9S. 

"  Chronic.  Yoltnm.  apod  Mnratori,  t.  i.  p.  11.  —  R.  I.  Hermann.  Contract 
wb  ann.  964. 

*  Catat.  Pap.  apud  £ccard. 
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and  at  length  buried,  either  by  the  compassion  or  the 
attachment,  for  Boni&ce  must  have  had  a  poweniiil 
faction  in  Rome,  of  certain  ecclesiastics.  These  Uoody 
revolutions  could  not  but  destroy  alT  reverence  for  their 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  people  of  Rome.  The  Em 
pire  was  vacant ;  Otho  III.,  though  he  caUed  himself 
Kjng  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  had  not  yet  assumed 
the  imperial  crown  ;  and  Otho  was  a  youth  who  had 
but  newly  succeeded  to  his  father. 

The  Roman  Republic,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Otho  the  Great,  now  again  assumes  a  distinct 
form  and  regular  authority ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
republic  is  the  Consul  Crescentius,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  condemned  as  a  sacrilegious  usurper,  in  modem 
days  hailed  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  Roman 
liberty.  By  a  probable,  if  not  a  certain,  genealogy, 
Crescentius  descended  from  that  famous,  or  iniamons, 
line  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Alberic,  who  had  so 
long  ruled  in  Rome.^    He  was  the  grandson  of  Theodora 

1  Hoefler,  in  his  Deutsche  Papste,  a  {Muiegyric  rather  than  a  historj  of 
the  Crennan  popes,  has  ingeniously  traced  this  genealogy  of  the  Creeeeiitii 
from  the  various  epitaphs  preserred  by  Baronins:  — 

*^  Corpore  Uc  recnbat  Crwoentius  Inelytos  eoee, 
Xximius  cItIs  Romaniis,  Doz  <|iioque  «*«gnw. 
Xs  mainaJs  uwgDa  proles  gentrator  ct  alta 
Joanns  patre,  Theodorft  makre  nitesoens.'* 

This  was  the  Crescentius  **cabaUi  marmorei"  of  Liotprand,  Ti.  snb  ann. 
968;  the  Crescentius  of  Hennannus  Contnustos,  who  imprisoned  and  Mnm* 
gled  Pope  Benedict  VIL,  a.d.  964.  The  great  parents  were  Pope  John  X 
and  Theodora.  This  Crescentius  had  two  sons:  1.  John,  named  by  Her- 
mann. Contract  sub  ann.  689,  as  having  slain  the  Prefect  RotfM.  S. 
Crescentius  (Nnmantanus),  the  Consul.  The  elder  Crescentius  became  a 
monk ;  and  by  this,  and  ample  and  exemplary  donations  to  the  Chuch, 
atoned  for  his  sins  — 

"  Se  Domino  tMdidlt'babitum  monsohonim  adeptus, 
Quod  templum  doDia  ampHii  ditoTit  et  agrls, 
ID  DC  OQinl«,  quicunque  legln  rogltare  memento, 
Vt  tandom  gcffentm  ri-nltuu  mereatur  habvrt.*' 
He  died  July  7,  984. 
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and  the  Pope  John  of  Rarenna ;  hj  the  mother's  side 
he  was  nephew  of  Alberic.  Crescentius  was  Master  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  so  lately  possessed  by  the 
nsorper  Boni&ce  (who  may  have  been  supported  by  the 
Roman  party,  the  house  of  Alberic),  and  the  Casde  of 
St.  Angelo  commanded  Rome. 

John  XY.,  a  Roman,  had  succeeded  peaceably  on 
the  death  of  Boni&ce.^  But  either  the  Pope  disdained 
to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Consul,  or  8«pt.  866. 
the  Consul  persecuted  the  Pope.  John  XV .  was  either 
driven  from  Rome,  or  retired  into  Tuscany.  His  com- 
plaints of  his  contumacious  people  were  heard  with  favor 
by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  youthful  Otho,  whom  the 
Pope  tempted  to  Rome  that  he  might  receive  the  im- 
perial crown.  The  Romans  had  too  recent  and  bitter 
remembrance  of  the  terrible  vengeance  exacted  by  the 
Germans  for  former  revolts.  The  Pope  was  a.©,  dst. 
permitted  to  return ;  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  Consul  and  the  Senate,  whose  powers 
he  seems  to  have  recognized  without  reserve.  John 
XV.  ruled  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  in  quiet  posses- 
8i<m  of  his  spiritual,  if  not  of  his  secular,  supremacy. 
The  great  imputation  on  his  memory  implies  an  accom- 
modating temper,  which  would  not  provoke  danger  by 
ill-timed  pride.  He  is  charged  too  with  excessive  ve- 
nality.* Possibly  the  Republic,  in  its  usurpation  of  the 
papal  power,  may  likewise  have  laid  claim  to  some  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  territory ;  the  Pope  may 
have  been  thrown  back  on  his  spiritual  resources,  and 

1  Another  John,  son  of  Robert,  who  ruled  for  four  monthsi  is  uuerted  by 
wme  writers;  but  this  John  was  called  John  XV. 

*  Abbo,  the  pioos  Abbot  of  Fleuxy,  a  pilgrim  at  Rome,  describAn  him  as 
*tarpis  locri  cnpidum,  atqne  in  omnibus  actibus  suis  venalem."  — Qnotfi^ 
h  Montori,  ^.d.  996. 
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BO  jtufified  to  himself  his  extortions  oo  the  appellanti  to 
Rome* 

Btit  however  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  might  de» 
press  the  Pope,  and  keep  him  in  subjection  to  the  Con- 
sul and  the  Senate,  the  Pope  had  rarelj  been  in  these 
latter  times  a  native  but  of  Rome,  at  least  of  Italy. 
Rome  heard  with  amazement,  which  it  was  constrained 
to  suppress,  and  confusion  which  it  dared  not  betray, 
that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  unite  in  his  own 
family,  his  barbarous  German  family,  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy.  Rome  was  not  only  to  endure  a  fordgn 
Emperor,  but  a  foreign  Pope.  Christendom,  in  truth, 
would  tolerate  no  longer  the  profound  ^ominy  of  the 
Papal  See.  There  was  stiU  too  much  of  true  religion 
in  the  world  to  submit  to  such  Popes  as  for  nearly  a 
centuiy  had  profaned  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  It  was 
no  insurrection  of  disobedience,  nor  of  rebellion  at  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  See ;  it  was  an  act  of  loyal 
reverence,  of  sincere  respect.  If  Italy  could  not  fur- 
nish more  worthy  ponti£&,  Italy  must  forfeit  her  exclu- 
sive privilege.  The  determination  might  appear  sudden, 
but  it  was  the  effect  of  moral  indignation  which  had 
been  long  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  broke 
forth  when  it  could  no  longer  be  pent  up  in  silence. 

The  descent  of  Otho  III.  to  Italy  might  seem  a  great 
ecclesiastic^  armament  of  the  Transalpine  clergy  to 
rescue  the  papacy  from  its  debasement,  the  Pope  frt>m 
being  the  instrument  or  the  victim  of  the  turbulent 
factions  in  Rome :  to  put  an  end  to  the  notorious  vices, 
the  licentiousness,  the  venality,  the  intrigues,  the  fero- 
cious bloodthirstiness,  which  had  so  long  degraded  the 
head  of  Christendom.^     Around  the  youthful  Emperor, 

I  ViU  S  AiUIbcrti.  apud  Pertz. 
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(Ml  whose  &ee  the  first  down  of  manhood  began  to  ap- 
pear, were  assembled  at  Ratisbon  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  realm,  —  Willigis  Metropolitan  of  Mentz,  Har- 
biurg  of  Salzboig,  the  Bishops  Hildebald  of  Worms, 
Widerold  of  Strasbnrg,  Rotberd  of  Spire,  Notker  of 
Li4ge,  Haimo  of  Verdun,  Liambert  of  Constance,  Oots- 
chalk  o£  Freisingen,  Christian  of  Passau,  Alawick  Ab- 
bot of  Reich^iau.  Gerbert,  the  deposed  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester,  was  in  the  train.^ 
Otho  confessed  himself  to  the  saintly  abbot,  Romuald 
of  St.  Emmeran.  And  so  the  Emperor,  enyircmed  by 
his  hierarchical  comicil,  set  forth  amid  the  sound  of 
bells  and  the  chants  of  the  clergy,  men  bearing  th^ 
holy  lance  led  the  way. 

Otho  celebrated  Easter  at  Pavia,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  Lombard  princes.  He  had  ar-  a.d.  998. 
rived  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  met  by  a  message 
from  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
announcing  the  sudden  death,  by  fever,  of  John  XV., 
and  humbly  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
as  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Otho  at  once  proclaimed  his  determination  to  place 
his  kinsman  and  chaplain  Bruno,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Carinthia,  on  the  vacant  throne.  Bruno  was  a  youth 
(^unblemished  piety,  of  austere  morals,  morals  ill  suited 
for  the  state  of  Rome,  and  somewhat  fiery  temper.  The 
Romans  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  new  Pope 
appeared  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  Willies  of  Mentz 
and  Hildebald  of  Worms ;  he  was  received  and  conse- 
crated with  seeming  joy.    The  more  pious  of  the  monks 

>  These  names  appear  signed  to  an  original  document,  dated  Romoi  May 
14, 99e,  pttblisfaed  by  Hofer,  Zeitschrift  fur  Arehirkunde,  i.  538 — Quoted 
by  Gfrorer,  p.  14S1. 
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did  not  disguise  their  delight*  ^^  The  news  that  a  scion 
of  the  imperial  house,  a  man  of  holiness,  of  iivisdom, 
and  virtue,  is  placed  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  is 
news  more  precious  than  gold  and  precious  stones." 
So  writes  the  holy  Abbo  of  Fleury  to  his  friend.* 

Rome,  overawed,  had  submitted  to  receive  the  Pope  ; 
April,  806.  the  Pope  was  followed  by  the  King  of  Geiv 
many,  who  received  the  imperial  crown  frt)m  the  hands 
of  Gregory  V.,  the  name  assumed  by  the  new  Pope. 
May  2L  The  Empcror  held  a  Council  with  the  ecclesi- 
astics,  a  Diet  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Rome.  The 
May  26.  Consul  Cresccutius  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  latter  (the  Caesar  himself  was  on  the  tribu- 
nal), to  answer  for  his  offences.  He  was  condemned 
to  exile,  but  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  the  Pope, 
who  foresaw  not  how  dangerous  was  his  mercy.  The 
Emperor  exacted  tlie  vain  homage  of  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance from  the  Romans  to  himself  as  Emperor,  and  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope. 

Otho  withdrew  from  Rome  and  from  Italy  with 
almost  as  great  rapidity  as  he  had  arrived  ; '  with  him 
departed  the  German  prelates,  whose  followers  perhaps 
bad  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  content  with 
having  achieved  their  great  work,  but  having  taken  no 
measures  to  secure  its  permanence. 

Gregory  was  left  alone,  to  overawe  as  he  could  by 
the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  his  gentler  virtues,  the 
dignity  of  his  spiritual  character,  the  turbulent  patri- 
cians and  people  of  Rome,  whom  Crescentios  had 
already  roused  and  ruled  by  his  eloquent  reminiscences 

1  Habillon.  Act  Old.  S.  Benedict  vi.  80. 

'  He  was  in  Rome  only  till  the  end  of  Maj;  in  Angnst  at  Pavia;  Uth 
Sept  at  Tngnlhftim.  —  Bohmer,  Begesta,  Ottonnm,  p.  767. 
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of  their  former  liberties,  of  th^  republican  glories ; 
and  Crescentius  himself,  who  had  abeadj  tasted  the 
Inxiuy  of  power.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
Pope  was  forced  to  Qj  from  Rome,  and  reached  Pavia 
in  a  state  of  ntter  destitution.  ^  At  Pavia  he  assembled 
*  a  council  of  Italian  bishops,  and  launched  an  excom- 
munication against  the  rebel  Crescentius ;  ignorant,  in 
bis  own  profound  reUgious  fiuth,  how  dead  the  Romans 
had  become  to  these  familiar  terrors*  Crescentius 
laughed  to  scorn  the  spiritual  menace  of  an  unanned 
and  unprotected  pontiff. 

Crescentius  wanted  an  antipope,  and  an  anti-f  ope 
soon  offered  himself :  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  at  first  appear,  a  Greek,  at  least  a  Ca- 
labrian,  a  subject  of  the  Greek  «npire.  At  this 
juncture  the  ambassadors  of  Otho  III.  at  Constan- 
tinople returned  to  Rome ;  among  these  was  the  Bishop  . 
of  Placentia.  Philagathus  was  a  Calabrian  of  mean 
birth ;  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  still  spoken  in  the 
parts  of  Southern  Italy  subject  to  the  Greek  Emperor, 
had  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Theophania,  the 
Byzantine  wife  of  Otho  II.,  the  mother  and  guardian 
of  Otho  m.  He  had  been  employed  in  important 
affiurs  ;  had  been  ambassador  more  than  once  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  had  perhaps  fostered  the  am- 
bition, never  yet  extinct,  in  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  of 
resuming  his  supremacy  in  Italy.  The  East,  by  the 
marriage  of  her  princess  with  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
had  again  become  more  mingled  up  with  European 
affidrs  ;  but  that  connexion  would  be  no  bar  to  engage- 
ments with  the  Roman  insurgents  against  the  authority 
of  the  Western  Empire. 
1  "  Nudqjy  omnimn  ramm."  —Ann.  HildeBfaeim,  996.    AnnaldU  Sazo. 
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Philagathus  had  obtained,  it  was  said,  by  violent 
means  the  bishopric  of  Placenda:  he  had  amassed 
great  wealth  by  the  plunder  of  that  church,  and  was 
prepared  with  his  wealth  to  be  the  anti-pope  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Crescentius  and  John  XVI.  agreed 
to  divide  the  dominion  of  Rome  ;  and,  under  the  pro>  ' 
xtcction  of  the  Greek  empire,  the^one  with  the  title  of 
patrician  or  consul  to  administer  the  temporal,  and  the 
other  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  city.  It  cannot  be 
topposed  that  Orescentius,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  of  the  subtle  Greek  Pope,  had  any  serions 
designs  of  withdrawing  Rome  from  its  position  as  head 
of  the  Westeni  Empire,  or  of  restoring  it  to  its  depend- 
ence on  the  despised  East.^  But  in  his  desperation  he 
caught  at  any  alliance,  and  that  alliance  with  the  East 
was  interpreted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Gennans  as  a 
deliberate  transference  of  his  allegiance.  History,  in 
truth,  is  always  seeking  for  pc^cy,  when  passions  (as  is 
so  often  the  case)  are  the  ruling  motives  of  men.  And 
the  ambition  of  Orescentios  was  a  passioii,  rather  than 
a  calm  and  heroic  aim ;  it  was  not  content  with  the 
temporal  power,  under  the  subordinate  title  of  patrician 
or  consul ;  the  asserter  of  the  Uberties  of  Rome  (an 
extant  medal  confirms  the  statement  of  one,  though  hot 
of  one  historian)  himself  assumed  the  empire. 

But  the  new  Emperor  or  Consul,  and  the  Pope,  to 
whom  all  agree  in  ascribing  fox4ike  conning,  had 
strangely  miscalculated  their  strength.     Ko  sooner  was 

1  Arnulf  of  Milan  (apud  Muratori,  Scrip.  Ital.  iy.)t  uid  to  have  made 
accurate  investigatioiu  into  the  history  of  Rome  at  that  time,  writee  of 
John  XVI.:  **  Dequo  dictum  est,  quod  Bomsni  decixs  ImpeEfl  fai  GnMOi 
transferre  tentasset  Si  quidem  consultu  et  ope  qaorundam  dvium  Bd> 
manorum,  pnecipu^  Oescentii  cujiisdam  prsedivitis  Apostolicam  aedem  jam 
vJoienter  mTuarat,  di^ecto  «o,  qui  tunc  insedeiat,  vcnerabill  PapS.'*  —  c.  ii 
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Otho  released  from  the  Sclayonian  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  than  he  appeared  in  Italy  ^  at  the  head  of  an 
OTerwhelming  force  of  Germans  and  Italians ;  Italy 
was  prostrate  before  him.  He  reached  Rome,  he  en- 
tered Rome  without  the  least  resistance.  Pope  John 
made  his  escape,  bnt  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The 
most  horrible  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  traitcnr  to 
the  Empire,  the  usurper  of  the  Papal  See.  His  eyes 
were  put  out,  his  nose  and  his  tongue  cut  off,  and  in 
this  state,  it  is  said  by  the  command  of  the  hard*hearted 
Pope  himself,  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets  on  an 
ass  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  common  form  of 
mockery — a  wine-bladder,  on  his  head.* 

Crescentins  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  for  a  short  time  defied  the  Emptor.  He 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  capitulate ;  but  the  perfidious 
Otho  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  with  twelve  of  his 
leading  partisans ;  their  bodies  were  hung  with  their 
heads  downward  round  the  battlements  of  the  castle.^ 

1  997.    He  wu  «t  Pavia,  Jan.  5,  99S. 

*  Thietmar,  ir.  21.    ^  Gregorios  V apprehendere  fecit  iUmn  soe- 

ksfinm  invasorem,  et  fecit  ei  oculos  eniere  et  nasum  cum  linga&  abecindere 
•t  in  aaeUo  sedero  ftciena  Bomam  fecit  enm  ciicnmdud,  cum  utro  in  capite." 
—  ChxonJc  Eatena.  apud  Mnratori,  S.  L.  iii.  2,  p.  887.  Compare  Cat  Pon- 
tif.  Eccaxd  it.  Acta  S.  Nili.  That  holy  hermit  is  there  said  to  have  inter- 
ceded for  the  life  of  his  wretched  compatriot  The  Emperor  consented; 
bnt  the  savage  Pope  was  not  yet  satisfied.  6  6k  &Ypu)c  Uairac  Uetvoc,  f*^ 
XOfnaadac  if'  ok  hrpa^ev  dc  rdv  KpopfftfOevra  ^iXayaBav,  tore  his  dress 
IhMn  him,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  paraded  through  the  dtj,  as  in  the 
text.  Out  of  this  Hofler  has  made  a  religions  romance  about  the  Pope^s 
indignatiiHi  at  John's  wearing  the  dress  of  a  priest,  not  of  a  penitent  (as  if 
the  poor  blinded  and  mutilated  prisoner  could  choose  his  dress).  With 
more  flagrant  dishonesty,  he  attributes  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  Nilus,  a  Greek  it  is  true,  predicted  the  wrath  of  Grod  both 
■gainst  Pope  and  Emperor.  On  the  same  authority  (Acta  3.  Nili)  rests 
the  pQgrimage  of  Otho  to  Mount  Garganus  to  expiate  his  cruelty  towards 
John  XVI. 

*  Rttdolphus  Glaber  has  an  jncredible  story  of  Crescentins  appearing  b«- 
fcfc  the  Emperor,  and  being  allowed  to  reenter  the  castle. 
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So,  says  the  historian,  turbulent   Rome  was  awed  to 
peace  before  the  Emperor.^ 

But  if  Rome  could  not  defend,  it  could  revenge  itselfl 
Feb.  999.  The  German  Pope  enjoyed  his  recovered 
dignity  hardly  a  year,  and  that  not  without  disturbance  ; 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  it  was  com- 
monly believed  by  poison.  Crescentius,  too,  was  fear- 
fiilly  avenged ;  how  avenged  the  close  of  three  or  four 
years  will  show,  neither  to  the  honor  of  the  Emperor, 
nor  of  Rome.^ 

>  "  Sic  Roma  ante  mobilis  regis  qnievit  in  ocnlls.** — Amnltl 
*  ^  Sed  post  diecessum  ejus  (Ottonia  in.)  a  Romania  expnbus,  ae  de!nd« 
veneno  peremptns  est** — Vit  S.  Meinwerci,  c  10.  Compare  Acta  S.  NilL 
Ofrurer,  with  his  marvelloos  felicity  for  discerning  recondite  villaniea,  attrib- 
utes Gregory  V.*s  death  to  his  successor!  I  whom  he  calls  the  '* serpent  of 
Bavenna  — die  Schlange  zu  Bayenna !  **  — p.  1507. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

OTHO  m.    POPE  SILVESTER  IL 

Gregory  V.  had  died,  but  the  youthfiil  Emperof 
Otho  lived,  revolving  magnificent  schemes  of  empire, 
and  little  foreseeing  the  fate  which  awaited  him  so 
speedily  in  Rome,  the  object  and  the  centre  of  his 
ambitious  designs.  The  first  Millennial  period  of 
Christianity  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  many  parts 
of  Christendom  there  prevailed  a  deep  and  settled 
apprehension  that  with  the  thousandth  year  of  Christ  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end.  That  last  day,  when 
Christ  would  return  to  judge  the  world ;  the  day  which, 
ance  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  more  profoundly 
reli^ous,  especially  in  periods  of  more  than  usual  dark- 
n(>ss  and  calamity,  had  beheld  as  immediately  at  hand, 
as  actually  bursting  upon  the  world,  could  not  delay 
beyond  this  fatal  period.  The  vague  but  awj^l 
language  of  prophecy  had  dwelt  in  strong  terms  on  the 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  as  if  divinely  appointed  to 
enclose  certain  phases  of  human  history ;  and  many  of 
the  most  dreadful  predicted  signs  (never  wanting  to 
those  who  seek  for  them  with  the  sagacity  of  terror), 
the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  above  all  the  want  of  faith 
upon  the  earth,  might  seem  to  justify  these  cowering 
apprehensions  of  the  tunid  —  the  triumphant  antici- 
pations of  the  more  ardent  and  hopeful  believers.     At 
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the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  end  of  the  world  had 
been  announced  by  a  grave  council.^  The  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand,  was  publicly  preached  at  Paris.*  Men 
hastened  to  propitiate  the  coming,  almost  present  Judge, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  ill-gotten,  now  useless  posses- 
sions. The  deeds  of  the  time,  the  donations  of  estates, 
and  of  all  other  gifts  to  the  Church,  are  inscribed  with 
the  significant  phrase,  the  end  of  the  world  being  at 
hand.^ 

But  while  these  fears  were  lurking  in  the  hearts  of 
pious  but  obscure  men  ;  while  they  were  darkening  the 
dreams  of  holy  recluses,  and  dictating  the  wills  of  peni- 
tent sinners  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  the 
great  men  of  Europe,  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
potentates  entertained  no  timid  misgivings  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  in  Rome  the  centre 
of  Italy,  these  terrors  were  unknown.  The  Emperor 
himself,  instead  of  apprehending  the  close,  looked  to 
the  opening  of  the  new  Millennium  but  as  the  dawn  of 
a  Western  Empire,  as  vast  and  comprehensive,  more 
firmly  established,  and  more  stably  organized,  than  that 
of  Charlemagne.     Otho  had  imagined  the  reestablish 

1  See  Gieseler,  Lehrbach,  S,  1,  p.  267.  Michelet,  Hist  des  Fnnfau,  lib. 
It.  c.  1,  8nb  init  **  Dam  jam  jamque  adyentus  imminet  illius  in  majasCata 
teiribili  nbi  omnes  cum  gregiboa  anis  renient  pastorea  in  oonapectum  paa- 
toria  aetemi."  —  Condi.  Troaleian.  aab  ann.  909. 

*  Abbo,  the  Abbot  of  Fleuiy,  had  heard  this  sermon  in  990.  —  Galland, 
xiT.  141.  **  .Astimabator  enim  ordo  temporura  et  elementomm  prcterita 
ab  initio  moderana  secola  in  chaos  deddisse  peipetaom,  atque  hnmani 
generis  interitum."  —  Badolf.  Glaber,  1.  iv.  39. 

*  ^  Appropinquante  mnndi  termino.** 

Bat  compare  Dr.  Todd's  Donnellan  Lectures,  who  curiously  trafias  th« 
expectation  of  the  final  judgment  through  every  century.  Dr.  Todd 
denies  tliat  the  dergy  encouraged  the  donations  of  land  — "  appropin- 
quante mundi  termino  **  —  more  about  the  year  1000  than  at  other  tm 
It  ia  a  question  hardly  capable  of  proof. 
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ment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  Rome  for  its  capital.  ^ 
In  all  the  h(^)efulness  of  jouth,  in  the  pride  of  an  imperial 
descent  for  three  generations,  he  resolved  on  the  vast 
but  impossible  scheme  of  restoring  Rome  to  her  ancient 
anthori^  as  the  seat  of  empire.  ^  The  reformation  of 
the  clergy  by  the  renovated  power  of  the  Pope,  the 
correction  of  that  notorious  avarice  and  venality  for 
which  Rome  was  already  in&mous,  ^  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  appointment  of  a  Snpreme  PontiflF  truly 
apostolic  in  his  character.  The  two  great  powers,  the 
spiritoal  and  the  temporal,  each  working  in  his  separate 
sphere,  were  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  eternal 
metropolis,  and  give  laws,  wise  and  holy  and  salutary 
laws,  to  Christendom.  ^  Rome  might  seem  to  have  cast 
a  spell  upon  the  mind  of  the  Teuton ;  it  was  on  the 
Aventine  Hill  that  he  conceived  and  brooded  over 
this  great  vision.  He  dismissed  his  German  followers ; 
he  retomed  hastily,  having  appointed  the  new  Pope,  tq 
Grennany:  in  Germany  it  was  observed,  not  without 
jealou^,  that  he  was  environed  by  Italians. 

1  "  Impentor  antiqtum  Romanonim  consnetadineiii  jam  ex  parte  maf^ 
iMeCam  snii  cnpiena  renovare  temporibus,  molta  fiuaebat,  qiuQ  diyeni 
dhroBft  aentiebant^-^Thietmar,  !▼.  29. 

*  *^  Bomk  solnm  quam  pno  ceteria  dfligebat  ac  semper  excolebat,  ez- 

*  "  Tota  Italia  Boma  mihi  visa  est;  Romanonim  mores  mondos  perhor- 
radt."  —  So  had  written  Gerbert,  Epist  40,  apud  Duchesne,  ii.  728.  Ger- 
bert  waa  to  know  more  of  Rome.  Thietmar  writes  of  Rome:  "  Corruptia 
aatem  pecuniA  cnnetis  primatibas  mazim^que  Romania  qojbua  cuncta  sunt 
renalia.'*  —  iii.  5. 

*  ^*  Eodem  tempore  imperator  Romam  profectns  in  antfqno  palatio,  quod 
est  in  Monte  Aventino,  versabator,  et  sicut  juyenis  tarn  yiribus  andaz  quam 
genre  potena,  magnum  quiddam  ibid  et  impossibile  cogitans,  virtutem 
Romani  Imperii  ad  potentiam  veterum  Regum  adtollere  conabatur.  Mores 
ttiam  eoderiasdoos  quos  ayaritia  Romanorum  prayis  commercationum 
osibaa  vUiabat,  ad  normam  prioria  gratis  reformare  sestimabat."  —  Chron. 
Samerac  c.  114,  apud  Bouquet,  x.  296.    Compare  Giesebrecht,  p.  680 
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Yet  as  if  too  his  mind  was  not  exempt  from  that  holy 
AJ>.  1000.  awe  which  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  conduct  of  Otho  during  his  short  residence  in  Ger- 
many had  a  serious  and  melancholy  character.  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Gniesen,  to  the  grave  of  Adalbert, 
the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  his  youth  ;  he 
entered  the  town  as  a  penitent,  with  discrowned  head, 
and  naked  feet.  At  Quedlinburg  he  celebrated  Easter 
with  his  sister,  the  holy  abbess  Adelheid.  At  Aiz-Ia- 
Chapelle,  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  he  commanded  the 
grave  of  the  great  Teutonic  Emperor  of  the  West, 
Charlemagne,  to  be  opened.  The  body  was  found 
seated  on  a  golden  throne  in  royal  apparel,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Otho 
took  a  cross  of  gold  from  his  neck,  and  some  part  of  his 
raiment,  and  commanded  the  tomb  to  be  again  closed 
over  his  imperial  predecessor.  This  singular  ceremony, 
this  investiture,  as  it  were,  by  the  dead  Charlemagne, 
at  all  events,  this  association  of  the  two  great  names, 
coincided  with  the  visionary  ambition  of  Otho,  and 
with  the  specific  object  of  that  ambition. 

Nor  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  V.  a  man  to  de- 
spair of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  world,  to  acquiesce  in 
dreaming  and  indolent  prostration  of  mind  in  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  human  affairs.  Gerbert  had 
gradually  risen  by  his  great  abilities ;  his  sagacity  in 
ruUng  the  minds  of  men  ;  his  learning,  which  awed  his 
age ;  iiis  unimpeachable  morals,  and  his  character  for 
profound  piety,  through  all  the  successive  steps  of 
ecclesiastical  advancement  to  the  second  see  in  the 
West. 

Gerbert  was  bom  near  Avrillac   in  Auvergne,  rf 
obscure  parentage.     He  was  received  into  the 
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school  of  the  Clugniac  Abbey  at  Ayrillac.  The  abbot 
G^tdd  admired  the  indefatigable  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  youth,  who  felt  himself 
lK>m  for  great  porposes.  It  happened  that  Borel,  the 
Count  of  Barcelona,  visited  the  monastery ;  he  took 
the  joathAil  stadent  with  him  into  Spain.  There  the 
seal  of  Gerbeit  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  by 
die  mathematica]  science  and  advanced  knowledge  then 
exclusively  possessed  in  Europe  by  the  Mohammedan 
schools.^  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Cordova,  where 
the  Ommiade  Caliph,  Hakim  II.,  held  his  splendid 
court,  and  patronized  the  peaceful  arts  and  sciences. 
But  the  learned  and  scientific  studies  of  Gerbert,  so  far 
b^ond  his  age,  were  not  those  of  a  recluse  and  con* 
templadve  monk ;  nor  did  his  Arabian  skill  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astrology  perhaps  rather  than  as- 
tronomy, fall  under  the  suspicion  with  which  they 
were  looked  upon  in  later  legend,  as  forbidden  and 
magic  arts.  Gerbert  must  be  archbishop  and  Pope,  and 
incur  all  the  hatred  inevitable  during  contentious  times 
in  such  high  functions,  before  he  is  branded  as  a  necro- 
mancer. With  Count  Borel,  and  with  Hatto,  Bishop 
of  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  Gerbert  visited  Rome.^  There 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Pope  (John  XII.)  and 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  By  Otho  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Adalbero,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He 
taught  in  the  school  of  that  city,  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis of  the  Franco-Gallic  church.  He  accompanied 
the  Archbishop  Adalbero  again  to  Italy  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Otho  II.  That  Emperor  bestowed  on  him 
the  fiimous  Abbey  of  Bobbio. 

1  His  Geometry  is  said  to  indicate  Arabian  sources  of  knowledge. 

*  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  he  had  his  curious  disputation  (the 
fifst  scientific  scholastic  disputation)  with  Otric  the  Saxon.  See  th»  Te> 
narkable  details  in  Richer. 
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/But  if  the  Italian'  manners  of  Rome  shocked  the 
piety  of  Gerbert,  the  turbulent  and  intriguing  meiiks 
of  Bobbio  gave  him  no  peace.  Their  poverty  and 
nakedness  distressed  the  Abbot.  Former  abbots  had 
wasted,  had  even  alienated  the  estates  of  that  once 
splendid  foundation  of  St.  Columban.^  The  neighbor- 
ing nobles  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  demanded  the  ratification  of  their  usurped 
rights.^  Gerbert  was  persecuted;  accused  before  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  Adelheid.  He  fled  to  Rome, 
with  nothing  left  but  his  pastoral  staff,  and  his  apostolic 
ordination.  But  the  Pope,  trembling  for  his  own  life, 
could  give  him  no  protection;  and  the  death  of  his 
patron  Otho  II.  left  him  utterly  defenceless.  He  aban* 
doned  Italy,  lest  there  he  should  be  obliged  to  join  the 
enemies  of  Otho.^  He  returned  to  Rheims  to  live  under 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Adalbero.  For  ten  years  * 
he  taught  in  the  school  of  Rheims  the  whole  range  of 
human  science ;  ^  at  the  same  time  he  acted  as  secretary 


'"Cum  videam  monachoB  meos  attenoari  ikme;  premi  naditate  .  .  • 
nescio  quibus  codidbas,  qtios  libellos  rocant,  totom  Sanctuarium  Domini 
venundatum  est  Collecta  pecunia  nnnquam  reperitur ;  apothecn  et  honea 
exhausta  sant:  Bed  in  marsapiis  nihil  est"  —  Gerbert,  BpisL  ad  OthoiL 
Imper.  Compare  Epist  iii.  to  the  Bishop  of  Tortona.  Epists.  ir.,  ▼.,  aad 
zii.  et  seqq. 

*  Epist.  XX. 

*  See  the  dve  first  of  Gerbert^s  epistles,  apud  Bouquet 

*  This  probably  includes  his  former  residenoe  and  teaching. 

*  Richer  is  difiiise  on  the  whole  course  of  Gerbert*8  lectures.  They  com- 
prehended  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  geometry,  astronomy.  He  explained  the 
poets  Virgil,  Statius,  Terence;  the  satirists  Persius,  Jurenal,  Horace ;  the 
kittorian  Lucan.  Richer  describes  the  "sphere  '*  of  Gerbert,  and  the  Aba> 
cus,  seemingly  as  wonders,  yet  unknown  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  H.  Han- 
reau  (Hist  de  la  Philosophie  Scholastique)  seems  to  think  rather  more 
highly  of  Gerbert^s  treatise  De  Rationall  et  Ratione  Uti  (published  by  Pea, 
Thes.  Anecd.  ▼.  1)  than  the  authors  of  the  Hist  Litt^raire,  and  IC.  Couain, 
p.  164. 
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to  the  Archbishop ;  in  the  Archbishop's  name  and  in 
bis  own  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
Ad^Iheid,  the  widow  ci  the  elder;  with  the  Greek 
Theophania,  the  widow  of  the  second  and  mother  of 
the  third  Otho.^ 

The  great  but  almost  silent  reTolution  was  now  taking 
place  which  raised  the  house  of  Capet  to  the  J^^^ 
throne  of  the  effete  race  of  Charlemagne,  ^°^  ^^** 
Hugh  Capet  received  the  crown  of  France  from  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.^     His  son  '«>•}  ^* 
Robert  was  consecrated  by  the  same  holy  prel-  g^"^**"*^' 
ate.     On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Adalbero,  ungb's 
a  few  months  after,  the  metropolitan  throne  Jui-  23|  ws. 
of  Rbeims  might  seem,  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
to  have  become  the  mark  of  secular  as  well  as  of  spir- 
itual ambition.     But  the  contest  for  this  hierarchical 
dignity,  with  no  less  violence  and  treachery,  had  some- 
thing of  feudal  character.      Adalbero,   according  to 
Gerbert,  had  bequeathed  to  Imn  the  care,  the  primate 
had  hoped  the  succession  to  the  See,^     But  it  was  too 
raluable  a  prize  to  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a  low  bom 
man,  however  the  most  distinguished  in  Christendom  for 
learning  and  science.     Amulf,  a  bastard  son  of  the 
royal  house  of  France,  the  faUing  Carlovingian  house, 
aspired  to  the  dignity.     The  bastai'dy  was  a  ^^^  ^ 
blot  in  the  ecclesiastical  escutcheon,  but  might  »»»*»"• 
be  washed  off  by  the  mystical  sacramental  power  of  tho 

1  Cvrioat  notioes  of  books,  espedallj  of  sdeooe,  m  well  tm  bittoricaJ  &cts, 
ire  Battered  througbont  Gerbeit*8  letters ;  but  tbey  sadljr  want  a  critioU 
editor. 

'  On  tbe  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  read  the  speech  of  Archbishop  Adal- 
bero, repndlating  the  notion  of  hereditary  right  to  the  crovn.  — Richer. 

*  *'T8ceo  de  me,  coi  nullsB  (mille)  mortes  intendebantur;  et  qnod  pater 
Boeter  Adalbero  me  snccessorsm  libi  designaverat,  com  totius  cleri,  et  om^ 
■imn  episcoporum,  ac  ^iM^rmdltiiK  militom  fkvore."  —  Epist  cL  ii. 
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Church.^  Hugh  Capet,  from  some  unknown  policrjr, 
supported  the  pretensions  of  Amulf :  he  appeared  at 
Rheims,  and  though  he  affected  to  leave  the  free  elec- 
tion to  the  clergy  and  people,  disguised  not  his  own 
inclinations.  Amulf 's  oath  of  fidelity  to  Hugh  Capet, 
couched  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severity  of  impre- 
cation, has  heen  preserved  by  a  contemporary  writer.' 
Amulf  took  the  sacrament  on  this  oath,  and  observed 
it— a  few  months.  Amulf  was  seized  with  compas- 
sion for  his  own  despoiled  and  injured  house.  Hugh 
Capet  became  a  usurper.  The  gates  of  Rheims  were 
opened  to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  head  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  party.  The  archbishop  at  first  pretended  total 
ignorance  of  his  own  act ;  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  Gerbert,  also,  had  discovered 
the  wrongs  of  the  Carlovingian  house.'  He  is  become, 
as  though  indispensable  in  that  office,  the  secretary  of 
Amulf,  as  he  had  been  of  Adalbero.  In  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Adalberon  or  Ascelin,  of  Laon,  he  addresses 
him  as  his  dear  friend,  and  acknowledges  how  deeply 
he  is  mingled  up  with  plots,  conspiracies,  Utigadons, 
secular  afiairs.     ^^  Why  should  this  wrong  be  inflicted 


1  ^  Sed  Umen  hsc  mater  ecdesia  parificans  mjnrtiGls  ablait  i 
See  the  proclamation  of  Aroalf,  written  by  Gerbert,  Epitt  ii.  1.  Hngfa 
Capet  does  not  aeem  to  consider  the  bastardy  a  blot:  he  commends  Amnlf 
to  the  citizens  of  Rheims  as  "  diw  memoriie  Lotharii  ex  concubini  filins.** 
—  Bicher,  Lib.  iv, 

t  «*  Quod  ei  imprecatur  pro  felicibns  contumeliosa,  pro  salataribns  pemi- 

cio«,  pro  honestis  turpia,  pro  dintuinitate  pnnctum,  pro  honors  contemp- 

turn;  et,  ut  totam  condudator,  pro  omnibus  bonis  omnia  mala."  — Richer. 

'  This  valuable  work  of  Richer  was  first  discovered  and  pubUshed  by  Peits. 

It  has  been  reedited  and  translated  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Paris. 

*  **  Patruo  igitur  miserescebat;  ilium  cogitabat;  ilium  colebat;  ilium  pra 
parentibtts  carissimum  habebat,  apud  quem  coUato  oonsUio  qussrebat  qno- 
nam  modo  in  culmen  honoris  provohera  poesit,  sic  iomea  «<  iptt  r^gU  d^ 
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on   the  elder  house?    why  is  it  dispossessed  of  the 
throne?"! 

King  Hngh  Capet  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand the  deposition  of  the  perfidious  and  rebellious 
Amulf.  Heribert,  Prince  of  Vermandois,  with  Charles 
of  LcMTaine,  the  chief  of  the  Carlovingian  faction,  ap-' 
peared  in  person  on  the  other  side.  Heribert  brought 
more  cogent  arguments ;  it  was  not  only  a  beautiful 
white  palfrey  wldch  he  presented  to  the  Pope,  but  more 
sohd  gifts  in  other  quarters,  to  Crescentius,  Lord  of 
Rome.  The  ambassadors  of  King  Hugh  stood  un* 
honored  and  unheard  at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican. 
Gerbert  was  in  dire  perplexity.  With  unconscious 
eflBrontery  he  confides  his  own  double  dealing  Diflg^iu^ 
to  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  He  ^  <^*»'*- 
had  pledged  himself  to  King  Hugh ;  he  trembled  at  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  still,  with  Amulf,  master 
of  Rheims.  But  on  the  side  of  Hugh  Capet  were  the 
oflfers  of  the  education  of  his  son  Robert,  and  the 
archiepiscopate.^  He  sent  his  letter  of  repudiation  to 
Amulf,  yet  with  strange  simpUcity  he  entreated  Amulf 
to  take  under  his  special  care  certain  houses  which  he 


1 "  O  felix  qaondam  et  dalck  amioe  sab  imperio  patris  mei  Adalberonis  I 
•  •  .  Ule  ego  qui  siib  imperio  beats  znemoruB  patris  mei  Adalberonis  mill- 
taTeram  in  scbola  omnium  yirtntum.  Nunc  regiam  incolo  aulam,  cum 
aacerdotibus  Dei  vitn  verba  oonferar  (conferam  ?).  Nee  ob  amorem  Karoli 
ant  Amulfl  diotios  passus  sum  fieri  oiganum  diaboli  ...  pro  menda- 
do." 

'  ''Penrenit,  beatissime  Pater,  gladius  usque  ad  animam.  Hlnc  fido 
promiasi  Begibus  Francorum  urgemur,  hinc  potestate  Principis  Karoli, 
Tcgnom  ad  se  reTOcantia  adducti,  permutare  dominos  aut  exnles  fieri  cogi- 
mur.**  —  Epist.  xjy.  In  another  letter;  ^^Didmns  tacenda,  tacemus 
dioendji;  agimur  quod  volumus,  quod  volumus  nequimus."— Epist.  xi« 
He  consoles  himself  that  he  never  actually  twore  aUegianoe  but  to  the 
Emperor  Otho;  "Nulli  mortalium  unqnam  aliquando  juris  jurandum 
pnebai  nisi  D.  M.  Othoni." 
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had  built  in  Rheims.^  He  had  now  discovered  that 
Arnulf  had  been  raised  by  simoniacal,  and  therefore 
heretical  means*  Arnulf  s  apostasy  from  his  lord  the 
kmg  reveals  all  his  diabolical  wickedness.  Gerbert 
becomes  aware  that  Arnulf  was  a  plunderer,  a  spoiler, 
not  an  administrator  of  the  See.  Gerbert's  perceptions 
A.D.  98».  may  have  been  quickened  by  the  synod  oF 
French  bishops  at  Senlis,  which  declared  the  monk 
priest  Adalgar,  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims 
to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  under  the  ban  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Laon  out  of  com- 
munion. 

The  betrayal  of  Arnulf  by  Adalberon  of  Laon  into 
the  hands  of  King  Hugh  Capet  is  a  scene  of  treacheiy 
and  impiety  unparalleled  even  in  those  days.  Adal* 
beron,  as  Gerbert's  letter  shows,  had  been  but  now  on 
the  Carlovingian  side.  He  was  the  prelate  accused 
of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Emma,  wife  of  King 
Lothair;  now  his  widow,  it  was  asserted  by  some, 
through  poison  administered  by  her  episcopal  para* 
mour.*  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Arnulf  the  Arch- 
bishop were  committed  to  several  prisons. 

King  Hugh  Capet  waited  not  his  tardy,  it  might  be 
ooondi  of  unsuccessful,  appeal  to  Rome.  A  council  was 
July  17, 991.  instantly  summoned  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Basolus  at  Rheims.  The  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Bourges,  eleven  bishops,  a  great  number  of  abbots 
took  their  seats ;  they  sate  as  feudal  nobles,  as  well  as 

1  ^  Libellos  repodii."  —  Epist.  xxir. 

*  It  is  jiut  to  obsenre  that  Richer  relates  the  death  of  Lothair  aa  nataraL 
See  also  the  pathetic  letter  of  Queen  Emma  to  the  Empress  Adelheid: 
'*  Mjr  hope  was  in  mr  son  (Louis  le  Faineant,  now  dethroned  by  Hn^ 
Caput);  he  is  become  my  enemy.  .  .  .  They  have  inyented  in&mont 
Khaii$es  agauist  tlie  Bishop  of  I.»aon/'  —  Richer,  iv.  61. 
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prelates  of  the  Church,  to  adjudge  the  crime  of  treason, 
as  well  as  to  depose  the  Metropolitan.  The  long  formal 
procedure  for  the  degradation  of  Amulf  contrasts  with 
the  easj  and  rapid  transference  of  the  kingly  power 
finom  the  Carlovingian  to  the  Capetian  dynasty.  To 
depoae  an  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  an  affair  (^  di£S- 
colty  and  intricacy,  compared  with  the  dethronement 
of  a  king  of  France.^ 

Amulf  beheld  confronted  before  him  Adelgar  the 
priest  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims  to  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  Adelgar  swore  that  the  keys  had  been 
confided  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  treason 
by  the  Archbishop.  "  Whoso  believes  ine  not  on  my 
word,  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  by 
boiling  water,  or  red-hot  iron."  Bishop  Guido  of  Soi»- 
scms  bore  witness  against  the  Metropolitan.  A  more 
revolting,  a  nameless  charge  was  brought  against  the 
fidling  prelate  by  Rayner,  his  private  secretary.  Amulf 
shuddered :  he  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  Arch- 
Ixshop  oi  Sens  and  three  bishops.  These  prelates  re- 
turned to  the  council,  declaring  that  Amulf,  smitten  in 
the  conscience  by  God,  had  fallen  at  their  feet,  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  acknowledged  that  he  ought  right- 
fidly  to  be  deposed  from  the  dignity  which  he  had 
unworthily  assumed.  The  other  prelates  were  not 
content  without  being  witnesses  of  his  humihation. 
Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  this ;  they  brought  him 
before  the  people ;  they  forced  him  to  stammer  out  his 
consent  to  his  own  degradation.    Nor  was  this  all :  they 

1  TIm  acts  of  the  Comicfl  of  Rheims  were  drawn  op  by  Gerbert.  B»- 
foniat  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  indignation  against  him,  whom  even  the 
papal  digni^  does  not  excnlpate  from  the  dn  of  having  presumed  to  deny 
or  to  limit  the  pontifical  power  in  this  Council. 

Toi.  ni.  14 
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would  preclude  the  reversal  of  their  sentence  by  bold 
anticipative  defiance  of  the  interposition  of  Rome. 


Bpeeoh  of      nulf,  Bishop  of  Odeaus,  in  the  name  of  the 
Orimnf.        king,  delivered  doubtless  in  the  words  of  Ger- 
bert,  a  long  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounted  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  allegiance  to  the  pope ;  the  dedara^ 
tion  of  independence,  if  not  of  superiority  to  the  Italian 
pontiff.     It  spoke,  as  Gerbert  might  justly  speak  in  all 
the  pride  of  preeminent  science  and  learning,  of  the  pro> 
found  ignorance  of  Rome.    **  There  is  not  one  at  Rome^ 
it  is  notorious,  who  knows  enough  of  letters  to  qualify 
him  for  a  door-keeper ;  with  what  face  shall  he  presume 
to  teach,  who  has  never  learned  ? "     It  spoke  of  the 
gross  venality  of  Rome.    ^^  If  King  Hugh's  ambassadors 
could  have  bribed  the  pope  and  Crescendus,  his  afikirs 
had  taken  a  different  turn."     It  recounted  the  revolt- 
ing crimes  which  for  the  last  many  years  had  sullied  the 
papacy ;  the  crimes  of  John  XII.  (Octavian),  who  had 
cut  off  the  nose  and  the  tongue  of  John  the  Cardinal ; 
of  Boniface,  who  had  caused  John  XIII.  to  be  stran- 
gled, and  starved  John  XIV .  to  death  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.     "  To  such  monsters,  full 
of  all  infamy,  void  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
are  all  the  priests  of  God  to  submit ;  men  distinguished 
throughout  the  world  for  their  learning  and  holy  lives  ? 
The  Roman  pontiff  who  so  sins  against  his  brother,  who 
oflen  admonished  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of  counsel, 
is  as  a  publican  and  sinner.     Though  he  be  seated  on  a 
lofly  throne,  glittering  with  purple  and  gold ;  if  he  bo 
thus  without  charity,  thus  puffed  up  by  vain  knowledge, 
is  he  not  Anti-Christ  ?     He  is  an  image,  an  idol,  whom 
to  consult  is  to  consult  a  stone."  ^     Towards  the  dose, 

>  Condi.  Bemeiw.  lub  aim.  001. 
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the  Bisbop  of  Orleans  speaks  with  a  kind  of  loftj  com- 
passion, and  voachsafes  as  it  were  a  few  words  of 
reserved  respect  for  Rome.  "  Worthy,  or  nnworthy,  we 
will  respect  her  edicts,  if  the  welfare  of  tlie  realm  he  not 
therehy  endangered."  Significant  words  follow :  "  She 
has  aLready  lost  the  allegiance  of  the  East ;  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  A&ica,  and  Asia  are  separate  from  h^r ;  Con- 
stantinople has  broken  loose  from  her.  The  interior  of 
Spam  (here  we  recognize  Gerbert)  knows  nothing  of 
the  Pope."  The  orator  not  obscurely  applies  those 
titles,  nnder  which  the  Pope  was  long  after  designated 
by  his  foes ;  he  is  not  only  Anti-Christ,  but  also  "  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Had  visions 
crossed  the  bold  xnind  of  Gerbert  of  a  kind  of  Transal- 
pine papacy  at  Rheims  ?  If  so,  disappointment  came 
upon  him  with  his  greatness.  For  the  council,  not  con- 
tent with  the  degradation  of  Amulf,  placed  Gerbert  on 
the  vacant  cathedral  throne. 

The  form  of  Gerbert's  election  is  remarkable.  It  is 
by  the  bishops,  who  complain  that  on  a  for-  fl^rt)«t 
mer  occasion  they  were  compelled  by  popular  '^w*'"^*'^ 
clamor,  popular  clamor  that  once  cried,  '^  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him ! "  to  make  an  unworthy  choice.  It  was  no 
boy  whom  they  now  deliberately  chose,  but  a  man  of 
mature  age,  known  to  them  from  his  youth ;  of  pro- 
found learning  and  piety.  Gerbert's  confession  of  faith 
is  still  more  extraordinary.  On  the  Trinity,  and  other 
points  of  doctrine,  it  is  elaborately  orthodox.  He  adds : 
^^I  prohibit  not  marriage;  I  condemn  not  second 
marriages.  I  do  not  blame  the  eating  of  flesh.  I 
acknowledge  that  reconciled  penitents  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  All  sins  original,  as  well  as 
voluntary,  are  washed  away  by  baptism.     I  believe  n< 
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one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  church.    I  confirm 
the  four  great  councils."  ^ 

Gerbert  had  been  advanced,  unwillingly,  if  his  o-pna 
words  are  to  be  credited,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.    But 
his  election  was  unpopular ;  the  people  were  indignant 
at  the  bishops  assuming  the  election ;  the  severity  of 
his  morals  offended  the  looser  clergy  ;  the  want  of  birtli 
was  an  inexpiable  delinquency  witfi  the  high-bom  prel- 
ates.    He  was  accused  as  having  betrayed,  imprisoned 
his  master,  and  violated  his  spouse,  that  is,  usurped  his 
Fall  of         church.^     Adalberon,  the  perfidious  Bishop 
Aj>.985'.       of  Laon,  envied  the  advancement  of  Gerbert ; 
to   dethrone   his   rival    he   entered   into   negotiations 
with  the  German  Court  of  Otho,  from  which  Gerbert^ 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  interest  of  Hugh  Capet, 
had  undesignedly  estranged  hiiqself.     Theophania,  the 
Greek  Empress  mother,  was  now  dead ;  Adelheid,  his 
grandmother,  or  the  boy  Emperor,  Otho  HI.,  demanded 
A.».  wi.       a  legate  from  Pope  John  XV.  to  reverse  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced  against  Amulf,  and  the 
promotion  of  Gerbert.     It  was  time  for  the  Papal  See, 
even  at  its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  to  assert  its 
trembling  authority,  to  assert  that  authority  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  therefore  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Saxony.     Leo,  the  abbot  of  St.  Boniface  in 
Rome,  appeared  as  the  papal  legate  to  adjudge  this 


^'Gfrorer,  with  his  customary  too  great  ingenuity,  makes  out  of  this  con* 
venient  adulation  to  the  fiimily  of  Hugh  Capet  a  design  to  throw  off  the 
Pope,  and  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Galilean  Church.  The 
clergy  were  to  be  won  by  the  permission  of  marriage.  It  reads  to  me  more 
like  a  renundation  of  Manicheism,  which  Gerbert  may  have  thought  nec- 
essary or  expedient.  —  Gfrorer,  p.  1482. 

1  ^«  tit  major  fiat  invidia,  obloquitur,  Dominum  tuum  tradidisti,  < 
nandpasti,  sponsam  ejus  raputsti,  sedem  penrasisti.^ 
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great  cause,  conjointly  with  the  Bishops  of  France  and 
Grennanj. 

On  the  fltst  menace  of  the  papal  interference,  the 
FVench  prelates,  who  met  at  a  place  called  Chela, 
seemed  resolnte  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberties.  But 
the  -papai  legate  was  a  man  of  conrage  and  ability  eqnal 
to  the  occasion.  The  Roman  abbot  Leo  promulgated 
an  answer  to  the  harangue  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
at  Rheims.^  This  remarkable  docmnent  (but  lately 
come  to  light)  strikes  in  its  outset  at  Gerbert  as  the 
author  of  llie  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at 
Rheims.  ^^  The  acts  of  your  synod,  which  have  been 
delivered  to  me,  fill  me  with  abhorrence.  Truly  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord  ftilfilled  in  you,  ^  There  shall  be  many 
and-Christs ;'  so*  know  we  that  the  last  day  is  at  hand* 
Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  has  said  that  ^e^^^^j^ 
Uessed  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  your^'****** 
churches^  yet  say  your  anti-Christs  that  in  Rome  there 
is  now  bat  a.  temple  of  idols,  an  image  of  stone. 
Because  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  disciples  will  not 
have  for  their  teachers  a  Plato,  a  Virgil,  a  Terence,  and 
the  rest  of  the  herd  of  Philosophers,  who  soar  aloft  like 
the  birds  of  the  air,  or  dive  into  the  depths  like  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  ye  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
doorkeepers,  because  they  know  not  how  to  make  ver- 
ses. Peter  is  indeed  a  doorkeeper— -but  of  heaven." 
Thus  abbot  Leo  repels  the  charge  of  ignorance ;  to  that 
of  gross  venality  his  answer  is  certainly  not  that  of 
Italian  address.  '^  Did  not  the  Saviour  receive  gifts  of 
tlie  wise  men  ?  "     He  does  not  deny  the  crimes  charged 

>  It  bM  been  pablished  by  Pertz.  Monamenta  Gknnaiiud,  iii.  686.  — 
Hoedc*s  Life  ct  Gerbert  was  written  before  the  publicatioxvof  this,  and  at 
teller. 
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against  Popes,  but  urges  the  warning  example  of  Ham, 
accursed  for  uncovering  his  fether's  nakedness.  He 
asserts  that  the  prerogative  of  the  See  of  Rome  is  {rom 
God  himself;  it  cannot  be  annulled,  or  transferred  to 
anj  other  see.  To  the  asseveration  of  the  revolt  c£ 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain  from  the  Roman  See,  he  avers 
that  it  is  utterly  false,  and  declares  that  ambassadors 
from  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Carthage,  Cordova,  have 
but  lately  paid  homage,  and  consulted  the  See  of  Rome. 

Whether  through  the  presence  or  the  arguments  of 
the  papal  legates,  or  the  countenance  of  the  Court  of 
A.D.  906.  Otho,  or  the  interests  or  the  apprehensions 
of  Hugh  Capet  of  France  (he  died  the  next  year), 
Gerbert  stood  alone  at  Moisson  before  a  synod  of  but 
a  few  German  prelates,^  Ludolf  of  Treves,  Notkar  of 
Liege,  Siegfrid  of  Munster,  Haimo  of  Verdun.  The 
A.D.  996.  papal  legate  sate  in  the  centre.  The  Bishop 
of  Verdun,  as  understanding  it  might  seem  alone 
among  these  Teutonic  bishops,  the  Gaulish  (the  Roman 
tongue),  opened  the  session.  Gerbert  made  an  eloquent 
speech,  but  to  an  adverse  court.  The  legate  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  interdict  from  communion, 
and  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions.  Ger- 
bert boldly  overwhelmed  them  with  citations  from  the 
canons,  that  such  interdict  against  a  man  convicted  of 
no  crime  was  illegal.  The  council  adjourned  the  final 
decree. 

Gerbert  contemplated  further  resistance.  The  frttnre 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  utters  these 
un-Roman  doctrines,  —  "Rome  cannot  make  lawful 
that  which  God  condemns,  nor  condemn  that  which 
God  has  made  lawful.     Rome  cannot  expel  from  her 

^  Concilium  M  '>i8son.,  compai*ed  with  the  last  chapten  of  Richer. 
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communion  him  who  is  convicted  of  no  crime.  The 
papal  decrees  are  only  of  force  when  they  concur  with 
the  Erangelists,  the  Apostles,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
genuine  canons  of  the  Church.'*  ^ 

But  deserted  hy  all,  shunned  as  under  interdict,'  he 
thooght  it  wisest  at  length  to  bow  before  the  storm. 
He  retired  from  France  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  There,  however,  degraded  from  his  archiepisco- 
pate,  it  might  seem  through  the  imperial  interest,  Ger- 
bert  ceased  not  to  be  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
for  knowledge  and  erudition  north  of  the  Alps,  perhaps 
in  Christendom.  He  resumed  all  his  old  hcxior  and 
respect ;  the  court  of  Otho  was  proud  of  his  presence ; 
the  spell  of  his  powerful  mind  was  cast  on  the  young 
and  ambitious  Otho.  One  step  towards  the  height  of 
power  had  been  made,  and  he  had  fidlen  back ;  he  was 
ere  long  to  make  the  other  two.* 

We  return  from  this  long  but  necessary  episode,  the 
life  of  Gerbert,  to  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Otho 
m.  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire  in  its  transcendent 
Csesarean  power  to  Rome;  of  the  popedom  in  its 
boundless,  but  strictly  spiritual  dignity. 

Gerbert  was  now  again  free  to  follow  with  undivided 
devotion  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial  House.  Q^^ert 
France  had  cast  him  off:  he  was  the  vassal  of  ^^'^ 
Otho.    He  joined  the  great  assemblage  of  prel-  ^••*  ^^ 

1  Epistol.  Arch.  Senonen. 

*  Compare  his  letter  to  the  Empress  Adelheid:  ^Memini  enim  meos  con- 
■pinase  non  solum  milites,  sed  et  clerioos,  at  nemo  mecum  eomederet,  nemo 
Mcris  intereaset."  —  Epist  c.  411.  A  third  rival  candidate  for  the  archi- 
episeroate  was  in  the  field,  Qeboin. 

*  Bead  the  skilful  letter  to  the  Emperor  Otho:  ''  Scio  me  divinitatem  in 
mnltis  offendisse  et  offendere.  .  .  Tribos  at  ita  dicam  sflBCuli  setatibus 
vobisy  patri,  avo,  inter  hostes  et  tela  fidem  purissimam  exhibui."  —  Epist. 
XXX.  The  fiunous  lines  are  ascribed  to  Gerbert  himself.  Scandit  ad  R. 
(Bheima)  Gerbertos,  ad  K.  (Bavenna)  Poet,  Papa  viget  B.  (BomeV 
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ates,  and  accompanied  his  imperial  master  to  Italy. 
There  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  having  retired  to 
monastic  seclusion,  Gerbert,  though  a  Transalpine,  was 
raised  at  once  to  the  second  see  of  Italj.^  On  the 
death  of  Gregory  V.  Otho  could  find  no  prelate  so 
likely  to  enter  into,  or  to  carry  out  (if  G^rbert's  influ- 
ence had  not  first  suggested,  and  constantly  kept  alive) 
his  magnificent  visions,  as  the  man  who  stood  alone  as 
Herbert  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  his  age,  in  learn- 
AfffU,9eo.  ing  peerless,  in  pety  unimpeachable,  Gerbert 
of  Ravenna.  Gerbert  took  the  significant  name  of 
Silvester  II.,  the  new  Silvester  of  the  new  Constant 
tine. 

The  decree  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  issued  by  the 
Emperor  develops  the  designs  of  Otho  and  of  his  Pope. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Otho  the  servant  of 
the  Apostles,  by  the  will  of  God  the  Saviour,  Emperor 
of  the  Romans :  ^^  We  declare  Rome  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  world,  the  Roman  Church  the  mother  of  the 
churches ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  obscured  by  her  neglectful  and  ignorant  pontiffs  ; 
they  have  alienated  the  property  of  the  Church  without 
the  city  to  the  dregs  of  mankind  *  (these  were  the  feu- 
datory princes  of  the  Roman  States),  made  every  thing 
vena],  and  so  despoiled  the  very  altars  of  the  apoetles. 
These  prelates  have  thrown  all  law  into  confusion ;  they 
have  endeavored  to  retrieve  their  own  dilapidations  by 

>  Gregory  V.  granta  the  pall  to  Qetbert,  u  ArchbiBhop  of  Bayenna,  April 
9S,  998. 

*  See  the  oomminatorium  of  Grerbert  to  the  neighboring  barons,  wliom  be 
accuses  of  slaying  priests,  robbing  the  Church  and  the  poor.  — Epist.  ii.  xIL 
(Herbert  had  the  high  satisftction  of  magnanimously  condescending,  as 
Pope,  to  reinvest  his  old  rival  Amulf  in  his  iiill  archiepisoopal  rights  and 
honors.  —  Epist  ii.  Ir.    Dec.  999. 
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opinions  of  Berengar  were  brought  under  discussion, 
bat  of  those  opinions  there  was  no  acknowledged  or 
authoritatiye  statement  which  could  expose  him  to  con- 
demnation. Laniranc,  suspected  (such  was  his  excuse) 
of  correspondence  with  the  heretic,  and  thus  implicated 
in  his  doctrines,  produced  the  fatal  letter  in  which 
Berengar  avowed  the  opinions  of  Erigena,  proclaimed 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  it  was  asserted,  and  inaccurately 
asserted,  to  be  but  a  figure  and  a  simOitude.^  Berengar 
was  tendemned  at  once ;  he  was  commanded  to  appear 
at  the  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  Vercelli.  But  to 
Yercelli  Berengar  came  not;^  he  had  ap- Sept.  loso. 
pealed  to  King  Henry  of  France  for  protection  :  he  was 
imprisoned  by  that  monarch  in  order,  as  he  himself 
states,  to  extort  money  from  him ;  nor  would  he  sub- 
mit to  be  judged  out  of  his  province.  He  had  not 
merely  proselytes,  but  fanatical  followers.  The  Church 
of  Tours  sent  one  of  their  body  to  deprecate  the  hasty 
wrath  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  renowned 
derk  of  Burgundy,  named  Stephen.*  Words  ran  high  : 

>  Compare  Vita  Lanfranci  apad  Giles.  Oper.  Lanfranc,  i.  188.  There 
hie  friends  are  said  to  have  sent  the  letter  after  him,  and  that  Lanfranc, 
suspected  of  heresy  on  account  of  his  correspondence  with  Berengar,  pro- 
dueed  the  letter. 

*  It  is  remarkable  with  what  supercilious  contempt  Berengar  writes  of 
the  Coonctl  of  Yercelli,  even  of  Leo  IX.  He  denies  the  right  of  tlie  Pope 
to  summon  him  to  be  judged  beyond  his  metropolitan  province.  He 
afggaes  Leo  of  having  lodged  with  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was  living  in 
open  adultery  with  the  wifb  of  his  nnde,  a  nobleman  of  Pavia,  and  of  hav- 
ing refused  to  take  cognisance  of  the  charge  publicly  made  by  hia  uncle 
against  the  bishop.  —  p.  40.  By  an  adverse  writer  he  is  reported  to  have 
spoken  with  equal  scorn  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  see  of  Rome:  "  Nempe  S. 
Leonem  P.  non  Pontificem  sed  pompificem  et  pulpificem  appellavit,  S. 
Koaumam  Ecdesiam  vanitatis  concilium  et  Ecclesiam  raalignantiura,  Ro- 
toanam  sedem  non  apostolicam  sed  sedem  Satanie  dictis  et  scriptis  non 
timiiit  appellare.*' — Bernald.  de  Berengar.  damnatione.  Giescler  has  quoted 
the  whole  passage,  p.  286. 

•  *<  Dissuaserant  secundum  eoclesiastica  jura,  secundum  quss  nullus  extn 
provinciam  ad  jadldnm  ne  oogenduf  est  ire." 
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to  Lan&anc's  learned  arguments  it  was  replied,  that  he 
who  rejected  the  conclusions  of  Erigena  rejected  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine.^  One  of  Lanfranc's  party,  who 
branded  Berengar  with  the  name  of  heretic,  the  Canon 
of  Tours  declared,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  bo 
^^a  liar."  But  notwithstanding  this  bold  resistance, 
the  Council  of  Yercelli  passed  its  censure  both  upon 
Erigena  th^  master,  and  the  disciple  Berengar. 

But  Berengar  treated  the  excommunication  of  the 
Pope  and  of  tlie  Council  with  sovereign  contempt. 
His  disdainful  language  towards  the  Pope  oiFended  even 
his  friends.  He  charges  his  antagonists  with  ignorant 
or  wilful  misrepresentation.^  In  France  his  opiniooa 
divided  the  public  mind;  one  distinguished  prelate, 
Bruno  of  Angers,  openly  espoused  his  doctrines ;  they 
were  favorably  received  by  Froilant  of  Senlis.  The 
king  vacillated  between  the  condemnation  of  Berengar 
and  tacit  connivance  at  his  opinions.  Two  Councils 
were  held,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whom  Be- 
rengar had  endeavored  to  -mn  over,  at  his  castle  of 
Brion :  of  this  synod  the  date  and  the  proceedings  are 
but  vaguely  known.  Berengar  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
discomfited,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  the  established 
doctrine.  The  second  was  summoned  by  the  king  at 
Paris.  There  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  adversary  of 
Berengar,  took  the  lead.  The  tenets  of  Berengar  and 
the  book  of  Scotus  were  denounced  by  wild  acclama- 
tion ;  and  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Berengar  did  not  re- 

1  Much  of  the  treatise  **  De  SacHl  Ccenft,"  is  devoted  to  the  proof  that  hb 
own  doctrines  and  those  of  Erigena  were  the  same  as  those  of  Ambnws 
and  Augustine. 

*  Berengar  bitterly  complains  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrines: 
'  Humbertns  enim  ilie  tnus,  inaudito  me  .  .  .  scripsit  quod  volult,  et  qood 
menm  non  erat,  mendadter  meum  esse  confinxit.'* 
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cant,  the  clergy  would  smnmon  the  array  of  the  king^ 
dom,  march  at  its  head,  besiege  BereDgar  in  whatever 
fortress  or  city  he  might  take  refiige,  compel  him  to  re- 
cant, or  to  surrender  himself  as  prisoner.  But  the 
name  of  Erigena  stood  high  ia  France ;  he  had  always 
been  held  as  the  most  honored  divine  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  king  hesitated,  and  took  no 
further  measures  for  the  restraint  of  Berengar.^  It 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  Leo's  life  and  pontifi- 
cate that  the  alarm  grew  so  great  at  Rome  that  no  less 
than  Hfldebrand  himself,  the  cardinal  sub-deacon  of 
the  Church,  now  rising  towards  that  height  of  fiime,  af- 
terwards to  exalt  him  above  all  the  world,  was  sent  as 
legate  into  France  to  compose  that  dangerous  feud. 
Hildebrand,  with  his  natural  intrepidity,  summoned  a 
Council  at  Tours,  to  assail  his  adversary  in  Apifl,  1064. 
his  stronghold.  But  at  Tours  Hildebrand,  instead  of 
taking  the  high  ground  of  authority,  condescended  to 
become  persuasive  and  conciliatory ;  he  was  content 
with  an  ambiguous  declarattion  extorted  from  Berengar, 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  were  really 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.^  With  this,  and  with 
a  fidnt  expression  of  his  determination  to  carry  Beren- 

>  *'EgD  interim  dico:  panem  etvinnm  per  coneecrationem  convert!  in 
ahari,  in  Temm  Christi  corpus  et  sangninem,  non  mea,  non  taa,  sed  evan- 
gelica  apoetolicaqne  aimnl  autenticarum  scriptararom  quibus  contra  ire  neias, 
est  tententia."  He  subjoins  lower:  "  Quam  diceresconversionem  .  .  minima 
awagnaatL" — p.  57.  See  against  Material  Transmutation,  p.  173.  In 
more  than  one  place  Berengar  states  that  he  had  disguised  his  opinions  for 
fear  of  death.  —  p.  78.  See  also  the  distinct  view  of  Berengar*s  opinions, 
p.  S74.    Compare  De  Sacra  Coenft,  pp.  52,  53. 

*  He  states  that  before  Hildebrand:  **  quod  jurarem,  panem  atque  vinum 
altaris  post  oonsecrationem  sunt  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis.  Hsbc  me  sicut 
re  proferrem,  jnramento  confirmavi,  corde  tenui."  It  was  the  fnateriai 
diange  which  be  rigorously  and  constantly  opposed,  by  every  argument  of 
obscnie,  indeed,  and  tortuous  logic,  but  still  with  unaccommodating  rigor. 
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gar  with  him  to  Rome,  Hildebraad  closed  his  part  in 
this  momentous  controversj.  The  secret  is  clear: 
Hildebrand  was  wanted  at  Rome ;  his  place  was  there.^ 
The  King  of  France  was  bringing  forward  in  his  coim- 
cil  questions  of  great  political  importance,  an  accosatioii 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  demand  of  aid  against 
that  King  from  the  Emperor.  The  Gooncil  might  be 
interminably  protracted,  and  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  ut- 
most peril ;  his  army  had  been  defeated,  he  was  a  pris- 
oner; if  released,  released  only  to  die.'  Besides  the 
&tal  effects  of  his  humiliation,  his  macerations  had  be- 
gun  to  threaten  his  life ;  to  those  so  deep  in  the  poUtica 
of  Rome  the  progress,  the  fatal  eud  of  his  disease  might 
be  known  by  sure  prognostics. 

But  we  must  reascend  two  years  to  Leo,  still  in  the 
full  activity  c^  his  youth,  still  endeavoring  to  command 
the  whole  Latin  world  by  his  presence.  His  aspiratioo 
was  still  to  be  Pope  of  Christendom,  not  of  Rome  only 
(though,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  had  great  schemes 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope  in  Italy) :  so  dur- 
ing this  period  he  visited  rather  dian  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, or  fixed  his  court,  in  Rome.  Three  times, 
during  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  crossed  the  Alps; 
once  already  he  had  been  seen  in  Germany  and  at 
Rheims;  the  second  Transalpine  visitation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  council  of  V ercelli.  Its  ostensible 
object  was  a  great  religious  ceremony  in  honor  of  the 

>  Hildebrand  had  ordered  all  the  booka  bearing  on  the  subject  to  be  col* 
lected:  "  Ut  ex  eorum  auctoritate  satiafieret  de  eacharistUL  pro  cajna  dll>- 
gentiori  consideratione  et  veritatis,  Dei  mieerioordii^  oomprehenaioDe  hiefo- 
tick  me  insimuiavenuit  homines  nihO  Bcientee,  et  superiorea  se  in  eri^ntil 
alios  non  nquo  animo  tolerantes."  —  p.  62. 

<  According  to  Berengar,  p.  53,  he  had  heard  of  the  aotnal  death  of  Lao: 
^'Nundatiim  illi  est,  Papam  Leonem  rebus  deoessisee  humanis." 
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ci^  of  whicli  he  was  still  the  bishop.  The  German 
Popes  had  introdaced  a  singular  kind  of  plurality,  as  if 
the  Teuton  felt  insecure  in  his  Roman  see,  and  still 
reserved  a  safe  retreat  in  his  native  land.  Clement  II, 
had  retained  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg ;  Leo  oet.  21,  iosol 
had  been  several  years  Pope  before  he  vacated  that  of 
Tool. 

No  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  a  city  or  on  a  church 
of  equal  value  with  that  of  a  popular  saint ;  the  city 
grew  in  honor  and  in  wealth.  Not  merely  were  its 
own  citizens  more  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
from  this  increased  devotion,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage ;  multitudes  flocked  annually  to  the  shrine 
with  their  offerings,  and  not  seldom  a  profitable  com- 
mercial mart  grew  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
Grenird  had  been  bishop  of  Toul ;  he  had  reposed  for 
fifty-six  years  .in  his  tomb.  During  a  ceremonial,  as 
solemn  as  that  which  had  installed  the  holy  St.  Remi  m 
his  new  shrine,  the  tomb  of  Gerard  was  opened.  The 
body  was  found  in  perfect  preservation.  An  altar  was 
consecrated  to  the  new  saint ;  wonderful  cures  were  not 
wanting;  privileges  were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
fitvored  church,  and  on  the  clergy  of  the  fiivored  see. 

The  Pope  again  visited  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  everywhere  making  munificent  grants,  con- 
firming the  rights  and  possessions  of  monasteries.  He 
was  at  Treves  and  at  Augsburg ;  at  the  Feast  veb.  2, 106I. 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  met 'the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  enemies  of  the  Pope  had  now  arisen  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Leo  IX.  was  too  much  of  a 
German  Pontiff  for  the  Italians,  not  German  enough 
for  his  countrymen.  The  Germans,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Franconian  emperors,  had  possessed  themselves 
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of  some  of  the  wealthiest  sees  m  Italy,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  Rome.^     A  German  held  the  see  of  Ravenna ;  and 
under  his  episcopate  Ravenna  had  began  to  renew  her 
ancient  pretensions  to  independence  of  Rome«     Leo,  in 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  would  not  endure  the  encroach- 
ments even  of  a  German  prelate,  raised  to  his  see  hj  the 
special  favor  of  the  Emperor.     The  ItaUan  prelates  at 
Vercelli  joined  eagerly  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Ger- 
man at  Ravenna ;  Humfred  was  degraded  and  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope  and  Coimcil.     At  this  act  the 
brooding  jealousy  against  the  Pope  broke  out  at  the 
court  of  Henry  into  open  hostility.     Bishop  Nitger  a£ 
Freisingen,  a  magtiificent  prelate,  whose  revenue,  if 
in  part  dedicated  to  less  sacred  uses,  was   splendidly 
employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  during  some  warm 
dispute  relating  to  the  affidr  of  Ravenna,  grasping  his 
neck,  said,  "  May  a  sword  cleave  this  throat  if  I  work 
not  the  ruin  of  this  Pope."     The  biographer  of  Leo 
adds  tliat  the  bishop  ^  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  and  died  in  a  few  days.     At  Augsburg  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  his  haughly 
antagonist.     Humfred,  it  is  true,  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  of  all  he  had  unla^vfully  usurped  from  the 
Pope,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  to  request  his 
forgiveness.     He  knelt ;  "  According  to  the  depth  of 
his  repentance,"  said  the  Pope,  "  may  God  forgive  him 
his  sins."     The  prelate  rose,  and  broke  out  in  scornful 
laughter.     Tears  fiUed  the  eyes  of  the  Pope.     "  Miser- 

^  Hoefler  has  drawn  oat  a  list  of  German  prelates,  by  which  it  appean 
that  the  Patriarchate  of  Aqoileia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Como,  Padna,  and  Ve- 
fona,  were  a  long  time  almost  exclusivelj  in  their  hands:  other  sees  less  fre- 
qoently.  —  Beilage,  xvii.  p.  333. 

*  This  must  have  been  much  later,  as  Nitger  survived  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna  souie  time. 
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aUe^  lie  is  a  dead  man  I  "  Homfred  returned  to  Ra- 
Tenna,  fell  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.^ 

The  third  journey  of  Leo  IX.  beyond  the  Alps  wai 
as  mediator  between  the  Emperor  Henry  and 
Andrew  King  of  Hungary.  Fifty  years  had  i^,  looo- 
elapsed  since  that  formidable  people  the  Hun-;iofi8.Leo'i 
garians  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to  omuS^^ 
St.  Stephen,  their  king,  had  wrought  this  al-  OaarmAmot 
most  sudden  change.  Stephen  was  the  son 
of  a  Christian  mother,  Sarolta,  herself  the  daughter  of 
Gyula,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  monk  of  Constan- 
tinople, Hierotheus.  King  Geisa,  &ther  of  Stephen, 
seems  to  have  hovered  between  the  old  Magyar  religion 
of  his  subjects  and  his  new  faith.  Stephen  was  not  bap- 
tized in  his  in£incy  ;  the  holy  St.  Adalbert  administered 
to  him  that  redeeming  rite ;  he  received  the  Christian 
name  of  Stephen ;  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
bride,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  On 
the  death  of  Geisa,  an  insurrection  of  the  Magyars 
against  the  foreign  councils  and  the  foreign  faith  was 
suppressed.  The  Christian  King  ascended  the  throne ; 
his  first  act  was  to  unite  himself  to  Latin  Christendom ; 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and  received 
the  present  of  a  crown,  and  a  Papal  edict  empowering 
him  to  r^ulate  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  his  realm. 
He  was  crowned  Eang  of  Hungary  at  Gran.  Through- 
out the  land  rose  churches:  the  nation  received  the 
religion  of  their  Sovereign.  Stephen,  during'his  reign 
of  thirty  years,  continued  in  the  practice  of  that  faith 

1  Gfiiker,  with  somewhat  dubious  charity,  labors  to  exculpate  the  Pope 
from  all  share  in  this  crime,  of  which  no  candid  man  can  have  the  least  sus- 
paon.  He  lays  it  to  the  hostility  of  the  Italians,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
bishoprica  being  turned  into  German  fortresses  for  tlie  oppression  of  Italy. 
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and  of  those  virtues,  which  acquired  for  liim  the  name 
and  renown  of  a  saint.  But  Peter,  the  snccessor  of 
Stephen,  did  not  rule,  he  was  ruled  hj  German  and 
Italian  priests.  The  rude  and  warlike  people  had  in- 
dignantly thrown  off  the  yoke.  The  unhappy  king 
was  dethroned,  bhnded;  Andrew  and  Levanta,  two 
princes  of  the  royal  race,  were  placed  on  the  throne ; 
heathenism  became  again  the  national  refi^on  ;  eveiy- 
where  the  old  altars  rose ;  the  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted; some  priests  and  bishops  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  on  the  death  of  Levanta,  Andrew  boldly  declared 
himself  a  Christian ;  he  was  crowned  by  a  Christian 
bishop  (probably  the  native  bishops  had  been  permitted 
to  remain) ;  he  restored  the  churches,  and  prohibited 
heathenism  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  Peter ;  on  his  death  he  declared  Hungary  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  Andrew  offered  tribute,  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  At  the  instigation  of  Henry, 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  with  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
.his  uncle  Gebliard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  led  a  marauding 
expedition  into  Hungary.  He  was  defeated ;  but  the 
Count  of  Bavaria  and  Adalbert  Margrave  of  Austria 
entered  into  the  war.  It  was  waged  with  greater  yet 
not  with  conclusive  success.  Haimbourg  the  firontier 
town  was  taken  and  retaken.  Henry  himself  in  the 
year  1051  headed  a  campaign  without  important  result, 
the  next  year  he  advanced  with  a  more  overwhelming 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  Presburg.  Pope  Leo  appeared 
in  his  camp  to  reconcile  the  temporal  head  of  Cludsten- 
dom  ^  with  a  king  who  had  restored  the  Christianity  of 

*  An  Hungarian  prelate,  Coloczy,  had  been  among  the  bishops  present  at 
Toul,  perhaps  as  ambassador,  secret  or  avowed,  of  King  Andrew  to  thf 
Pope.    Compare  throughout  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  Magjaren. 
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his  realm.  Bat  his  mediation  was  rejected  by  Aug.  s«pt. 
both  parties.  He  urged  on  the  Emperor  the  terms  of 
submission  and  tribute,  offered  hj  the  Hungarians ; 
Henrj  coldly  and  contemptuously  declined  the  condi- 
tions. But  the  tide  of  war  turned,  the  Hungarians 
sunk  die  provision  ships  on  the  Danube,  upon  which 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  depended  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and  now  the  Hungarian  in  his  turn  refused  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  he  had  offered  before. 
The  Pope  withdrew,  not  without  some  loss  of  dignity ; 
the  peace  was  not  established  till  the  following  year, 
and  then  without  his  interference.  At  Ratisbon  during 
the  dose  of  this  year  Pope  Leo  pursued  his  &vorite 
avocation,  the  canonization  of  Saints.  Two  bishops  of 
that  city,  Erhard  and  Wolfgang,  were  installed  in  that 
honor  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremony. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope  and  the  Em 
peror,  and  many  of  the  great  prelates  of  Germany,  at 
Worms.     They  met  not  merely  to  celebrate  a.9.  iog3. 
the  birth  x)f  the  Redeemer  with  more  than  wmnM. 
nsoal  magnificence,  but  on  secular  affiurs  of  great,  it 
s^peared  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pope.     Leo,  though 
maintaining  his  hold  on  Transalpine  Christendom,  had 
not  neglected  the  affiurs  of  Italy.     Those  affairs  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  the  victim,  must  be  unfolded  hereafter. 
He  aspired  it  is  clear  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  rank  as 
an  Italian  Potentate,  to  become  something  more  than  a 
secular  vassal  of  the  empire,  something  beyond  the 
spiritual  monarch  of  Christendom.     The  See  of  Rome 
laid  claim  to  many  wealthy  churches  and  abbeys,^  either 

1  See  the  list  of  31  charehes  and  47  monasteries,  besides  some  allodial 
mates,  in  Muratori*s  Antiq.  v.  Dissert.  96.  —  Huefler,  p.  867. 
TOL.  HI.  18 
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as  the  pious  donations  of  the  founders,  or  as  the  grants 
of  emperors.  Among  these  were  the  famous  Abbey 
of  Fulda,  and  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg.*  Leo  agreed 
to  surrender  these  endowments  in  exchange  for  the  city 
and  territory  of  Benevento,  stipulating  at  the  same 
time  for  a  strong  imperial  force  to  put  him  m  possession 
of  that  city,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  formida- 
ble and  hostile  Normans. 

But  the  Antipapal  party  at  the  court  of  Henry  had 
grown  in  strength  and  in  bitterness  of  hostility;  the 
more  the  Pope  became  an  Italian,  and  the  more  he 
asserted  his  independence,  the  more  odious  he  became 
to  the  great  German  prelates.  His  most  attached  fiiend 
and  most  powerful  supporter,  the  holy  and  charitable 
Bardos,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  dead ;  the  Em- 
peror of  his  own  authority  had  appointed  Liutpold, 
Provost  of  the  Chapter  of  Bamberg,  to  this  German 
primacy.  The  Pope  had  bestowed,  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  new  primate,  some  further  privileges  on  the 
See  of  Mentz.  The  archbishop  was  the  Papal  Legate 
in  his  own  diocese.  But  as  if  he  knew  the  character 
Bambetv,  ^^  Liutpold,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
Oct.  M.  grant  to  remind  him  of  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion. A  trifling  incident  betrayed  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  German  and  Italian  churchmen,  the  difficult 
position  of  the  Pope,  who  having  rashly  favored  the 
insolent  superiority  of  the  Italians,  was  obliged  to  hum- 
ble himself  before  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  the  Germans. 
In  the  mass  for  Christmas  day,  the  Pope  read  the  ser^ 
vice,  the  next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Worms,  performed  the  function.     The  pro- 

i6(K)ier  oonjectnres  that  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg  was  attached  to  tht 
Pa]>acy  on  the  promotion  of  Clemeot  the  Secood. 
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cession  was  ended,  the  archbisliop  had  taken  his  seat, 
Hambert,  a  deacon  of  the  archbishop,  chanted  the 
Gospel  in  a  tone  different  £rom  the  Roman  usage, 
perhaps  jarring  to  Italian  ears.  The  Italians  requested 
the  Pope  to  forbid  him  from  proceeding  in  his  dissonant 
chant:  the  Pope  did  so,  but  the  deacon  went  on, 
disr^arding  the  Papal  mandate.  The  Pope  allowed 
the  Gospel  to  be  ended,  summoned  the  refractory 
deacon,  and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  office :  the 
archbishop  instantly  sent  some  of  his  clergy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  his  deacon ;  the  Pope  declined.  The 
service  went  on,  it  was  the  lime  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  The  archbishop  sat  stubbornly  in  his  seat,  and 
declared  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  should 
proceed  with  the  office.  The  whole  ceremony  paused ; 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  his  apologists  said  because 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan 
in  his  own  diocese.  The  deacon  was  reinvested  in  his 
fimctions;  the  archbishop  condescended  to  discharge 
the  rest  of  his  holy  office. 

But  this,  humiliating  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  &tal 
mark   of  jealousy   displayed   by   German  churchmen 
agsunst  the  unpopular  Pontiff.     At  a  council  at  Man- 
tua, suddenly  broken  off,   were  undisguised  a.d.  loss. 
signs  of  German  hostility.*    Gebhard,  Bishop  •    ^"*^ 


of  Eiithstadt,  who  was  of  great  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  which  were  to  march  with  the  Pope 


1  At  the  oonncil  of  Mantna  the  uproar  against  the  Pope  was  not  on  ac- 
eoont  of  the  married  clergy,  against  whom  stronger  measures  were  threat- 
ened, bat  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  obtain  a  sponge  declared  to  contain 
the  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  accompanied  the  reliques  of  S.  Longinus,  the 
•oldier  who  pierced  the  side  ^-ith  his  spear.    Compare  Theiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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into  Italy,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  Beuevento.^ 
The  Pope  had  influence  enough  to  retain  in  his  service 
500  Swabian  knights.  With  these,  and  assembling 
around  his  standard,  as  he  went,  a  host  of  lawless 
adventurers  and  mercenaries,  the  holy  Leo  marched 
through  Italy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces, 
the  first  or  almost  the  first  martial  pope,  against  the 
terrible  Normans.  The  Italian  pohcy  of  Leo,  bold, 
aggressive  to  a  certain  degree,  had  been  justified  by 
success.  In  the  reconquest  of  Sardinia  from  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  his  admonitions  and  advice 
had  encouraged  the  Pisans  to  achieve  the  conquest.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bcbdue  the  fierce  barons,  who  still  maintained  the  &8t- 
ness  cities,  and  awaited  their  time :  a  Crescentius  stQl 
held  Tusculum.  But  Southern  Italy  ofiered  a  more 
promising  field  for  the  extension  and  consoUdation  of 
his  sovereignty.  It  was  held  by  three  powers  mortally 
hostile  to  each  other,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Normans.  Of  these  the  Saracens,  by  recent  feuds,  had 
been  so  weakened,  that  Leo,  in  his  lofty  visions,  began 
to  dream  of  the  reconquest  of  Sicily  to  Christendom. 
The  Greeks,  almost  in  despair  of  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  Norman  adventurers,  had  vainly 
sought  recourse  in  craft.  They  endeavored  to  bribe 
them  with  enormous  pay  to  enter  into  their  service  and 
engage  in  new  wars  in  the  East.  But  the  Normans 
knew  their  strength  :  this  body  of  men,  who  had 
arrived  in  Italy  as  pilgrims,  had  now  become  sovereigns 
of  many  cities ;  they  warred  impartially  on  all.*     The 

1  Floto  (KaUer  Heinrich  der  Yierte,  i.  p.  179,  published  1856)  anigns 
some  reasons,  tlie  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Henry  in  Germany,  for  that 
adrice. 

'  On  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  read  the  curious  chronicle^ 
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delirerance  of  Southern  Italy  firom  these  half  chri»- 
tianized  and  barbarons  freebooters  seemed  to  justify 
to  Pope  Leo  even  his  warlike  propensities.  His  first 
incursion  into  the  South  had  been  of  a  more  peaceful, 
more  seemly  character  ;  but  it  had  opened  to  his  ambi- 
tion views  which  matured  slowly  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  again 
visited  Monte  Casino,  and  held  a  synod  at  Salerno.  At 
his  approach  the  city  of  Benevento  threw  off  BUy,  loso. 
the  yoke  of  its  sovereign  prince,  Landulf  of  Capua. 
Leo  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  popular  surrender ;  and 
to  receive  the  city  as  part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter. 
The  faction  of  the  Capuan  regained  possession,  Leo 
excommunicated  the  rebellious  city.  He  was  now  by 
the  Imperial  grant  Lord  of  Benevento.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  enlisted  to  expel  the  Normans  from 
the  land.  He  wrote  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Constan- 
tino Monomachus,  to  declare  the  reasons  which  urged 
him  to  undertake  this  war  in  person.  In  his  martial 
ardor  he  forgot  the  theologic  controversy,^  which  was 
riang  to  its  height  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Michael  Cerularius  ;  the  controversy,  which  prolonged 

*Li  Nonnuu.'  published  bjM.  Champollion  Figeac.  Soc.  de  I'Historie  de 
Fnnoe. 

1  For  tfaie  controvenj  between  Humbert  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sylva  Can- 
4iida,  legate  at  Constantinople,  and  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  which 
ended  In  hangfa^  words  on  both  sides,  see  Leonis  Epist.  apud  Mansi 
liz.  Gsnisii  Lectiones  Antiq.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  against  the 
Greek  Church  was  the  marriage  of  her  clergy.  The  Latin  replies :  "  Hsec- 
dne  qnoque  sunt  ilia  majora  et  peri^ctiora,  ut  novus  maritus  et  recente  car- 
us  Tolnptate  resolntns  et  totus  marcidos  Christi  ministret  altaribus,  et  ab 
ejus  immaculato  oorpore  sanctaficando  manus  confestim  ad  muliebres  trans- 
ferat  amplexua.  ....  Pro  quibns  omnibus  et  aliis,  quos  longum  est  scripto 
prosequi  erroribus,  nisi  resiperids  et  digne  satisfeceritis,  irrevocabile  ana- 
thema hie  et  in  futuro  eritis  a  Deo  et  ab  omnibus  Catholicis,  pro  quibus 
Christna  animam  suam  posuit"  —  Compare  the  answer  by  Nicetas.  Apud 
Can».  pp.  301-^14 
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for  centarles  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latui 
churches.     While  the  vital  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrament  threatened  to   distract  the  West,   the 
East  broke  off  all  connection  with   a  church  which 
dared  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  that  solemn  rite.     Tlie 
Normans,  thus  wrote  Leo  to  the  Emperor,  that  nndt»- 
ciplined  and  foreign  race,  were  still  ravaging  Christian 
Italy  with  more  than  Pagan  impiety ;  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  not  merely  slew  the  Christians  indis^- 
criminately  in  promiscuous  firay,  but  put  them  to  death 
slowly  with  indescribable  tortures.     They  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  things  sacred  and  pro&ne ;  they  plun- 
dered, burned,  razed  churches.     Princes,  according  to 
the  apostles,  were  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain ;  and 
&s  a  prince  Leo  went  out  to  war ;  not  that  he  desired 
the  death  of  a  single  Norman,  ^or  of  any  human  being, 
but  by  the  terrors  of  human  judgments,  these  unbeliev- 
ers must  be  taught  the  terms  of  God's  judgments.^ 

In  his  youthful  days,  Leo  had  acquired  some  fiune 
for  military  conduct ;  he  had  commanded  the  vassals  of 
tlie  bishopric  of  Toul  in  one  of  the  Emperor  Conrad's 
expeditions  into  Italy.  Some  vain  self-confidence  may 
have  mingled  with  the  zeal  which  induced  him  to  lead 
his  own  army  against  the  enemies  of  the  &ith  ^  —  an  act 
at  which  some  of  the  more  religious  stood  amazed,  and 
did  not  disguise  their  utter  repugnance.  The  stem  re- 
cluse Peter  Damiani  protested  with  all  his  natural 
energy,' 

^  Leo  IX.  Epist  Gonatant  Monomach.  vii. ;  Labbe,  p.  9S2. 

*  ^  In  iUiufl  itaqne  ancularis  militiie  diapositione,  sic  repente  sagtx  »pp^ 
nut  et  providos,  quasi  hajusmodi  negotiis  tantmn  foiaaet  hacteniia  exeraita- 
tu».'»  — Wibeit,i.  7. 

*  Damiani  lays  down  this  irrefragable  proposition:  **Si  ergo  pro  Fide, 
quii  universalis  vivit  Ecclesia,  nusquam  ferrea  oorripi  arma  oonoeditur,  quo- 
modo  pro  lerreuis  ac  trausitorits  Ecclesije  facultatibus  loricatse  aciea  io 
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The  conduct  of  Leo  in  the  campaign  belied  his  earlj 
fiune.  The  sagacity  and  forethought,  formerly  ascribed 
to  him,  utterly  failed.  Not  that  he  actually  took  the 
generalship  of  his  troops  in  the  battle,  but  all  the  move- 
ments seem  to  have  been  made  under  his  guidance. 
From  San  Germano  he  advanced  to  Capua,  accompa- 
nied by  many  bishops,  by  Frederick  of  Lorraine  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  the 
Counts  of  Aquino  and  Teano.  Thence  he  marched 
into  the  Capitanata,  the  stronghold  of  the  Normans. 
The  Apulians  and  other  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Argyrous,  the  Greek  Catapan 
of  Calabria,  who  promised  his  succor.  He  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Civitella,  and  launched  his  first  j^^^g^ 
blow,  the  excommunication  of  the  Normans.  ^^**' 
The  Normans  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  appalled 
by  these  vast  preparations.  They  ofiered  terms  of  sub- 
mission. These  were  peremptorily  refused  by  Frederick 
of  Lorraine :  the  only  condition  ofiered  was  their  total 
abandonment  of  Italy.  The  Pope  saw  not  the  danger 
of  driving  them  to  despair.  He  pushed  forward  his 
troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Fertorio,  near  Dragonata. 
The  German  troops  were  not  above  600.  The  terrible 
Normans  mustered  3,000  knights,  men  who  were  said  to 
be  able  to  cleave  an  enemy  firom  the  head  to  the  saddle 


glidios  debacchantiir.**  '*  When  the  saints  hare  power  they  do  not  even 
■Uj  heretics  and  mfidels/*  He  proceeds  to  condemn  Iieo  IX. :  **  Ad  htec  si 
quia  objidat,  bellids  usibus  Leonem  se  frequenter  implicaisse  Pontificem, 
Terumtamen  sanctum  esse.  Dico  quod  sentio,  quoniam  nee  Petrus  ob  hoc 
Apostolicum  obtinet  principatum,  quia  negavit;  nee  David  idciroo  prophe- 
CicB  meretur  oraculum,  quia  torum  alieni  viri  invasit."  It  is  curious  to  read 
I>amiani*8  commentator,  trying  to  make  out  that  Damiani  does  not  con> 
denm  the  Pope^s  using  the  sword  as  a  temporal  prince.  How  would  the 
•Id  Saint,  who  compared  IjOo^a  wars  with  the  denial  of  Peter,  and  the  adul- 
tvy  of  David,  have  scorned  this  distinction  ?  —  Damiani,  Epist.  iv.  9. 
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With  one  blow.  They  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Tancred,  Humfrey,  Richard  of  Aversa,  and  the  yet 
anrenowned  Robert  Guiscard.  Three  days  the  annies 
watched  each  other.  While  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  the  Normans  occupied  a  hill,  on  which  de- 
pended the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  fourth  day  they 
burst  down  in  three  squadrons.  The  Lombards,  on  ono 
wing,  the  Apulians  on  the  other,  fled  at  once  :  the  Ger- 
mans were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

The  Normans  rushed  from  the  field  to  seize  the  Pope 
at  Civitella.  An  accidental  conflagration  repelled  them 
for  that  night :  the  next  day  they  entered  the  town. 
The  humbled  Pope  at  once  relieved  them  from  their  ex- 
communication :  they  became  again  sons  of  the  Church. 
Was  it  religious  awe,  or  was  it  subtle  policy,  which 
made  them  at  once  her  obsequious  sons?  The  rude 
soldiery  perhaps  from  dread,  the  leaders  from  that  craft 
in  which  the  Normans  excelled  as  much  as  in  valor, 
cast  themselves  down  before  the  Pope,  entreated  his 
pardon,  professed  deep  penitence.  But  they  lost  no 
time  in  securing  again  all  the  cities  which  had  thrown 
off  their  yoke.  Count  Humfrey,  the  gentlest  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred,  remained  as  gaoler,  or  as  an  attendant 
on  the  Pope.  Leo  was  allowed  to  visit  the  battle-field,^ 
to  bury  his  own  soldiers  with  the  honors  of  martyrs. 
He  declared  that  he  had  heavenly  visions  of  their  glory, 
as  having  died  for  the  faith.  The  Normans  themselves 
afterwards  assisted  in  building  a  church  over  their  re- 
mains. The  Pope  was  conducted  with  all  respect  by 
Count  Humfirey  to  Benevento :    there  he  remained,  a 


1  The  battle  was  fought  June  IG,  1053.    Leo  set  off  for  Bome  March  12, 
1064. 
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prisoner,  thongh  treated  with  the  most  profonnd  out- 
ward reverence,  for  some  months. 

Heart-broken  at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes ;  per- 
haps now  conscious  of  his  own  unclerical  conduct,  in 
becoming  the  leader  of  an  armj;  seeing  the  divine 
condemnation  in  his  abasement,  his  imprisonment,  not* 
withstanding  the  courteous  and  deferential  demeanor  of 
the  Normans ;  knowing  that  he  was  absolutely  in  their 
power,  the  pious  Leo  betook  himself  to  the  severest 
acts  of  penitential  austerity.  He  wore  nothing  but 
sackcloth ;  he  slept  on  a  carpet,  with  a  stone  for  his 
pillow,  the  few  hours  which  he  allowed  for  sleep. 
Eveiy  day  he  performed  mass ;  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  the  recital 
of  the  Psalter.  He  did  not  absolutely  neglect  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions ;  he  i^poinled  a  new  abbot  of 
Santa  Sophia,  in  Benevento.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  Africa,  with  Constantinople,  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Latin  Christendom ;  but  his  chief  occu- 
pation, besides  his  prayers,  was  works  of  charity.  His 
admirers  glorify  his  imprisonment  with  many  miracles. 
But  his  sorrow  and  his  macerations  had  wasted  all  his 
strength ;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  Nor- 
mans, perhaps  out  of  compassion,  perhaps  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  while  in 
their  hands,  were  willing  to  release  the  dying  man. 
On  the  12th  of  March  he  left  Benevento,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Norman  Humfrey.  He  was  obliged  to 
rest  twelve  days  at  Capua.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but 
repressed  the  universal  joy  by  melancholy  intimations 
of  his  approaching  death,  too  visibly  confirmed  by  his 
helpless  condition.  His  calm  departure  reaches  sublim- 
ity.   He  ordered  his  coffin  to  be  carried  to  St.  Peter's  ; 
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he  reposed  on  a  couch  by  its  side.  Thfere  he  gave  liis 
last  admonitions  to  the  ecclesiastics  around,  entreating 
them  to  abstain  from  simonj  and  the  alienation  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church  ;  there  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments. He  rose  with  difficulty,  and  looked  into  his 
coffin.  ^^  Behold,  my  brethren,  the  mutability  of  human 
things.  The  cell  which  was  my  dweUingwhen  a  monk 
expanded  into  yonder  spacious  palace ;  it  shrinks  again 
into  this  narrow  coffin."  The  next  morning  he  was 
dead.  He  died  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  death  had  been  annoimced  by 
visions :  monks  had  beheld  in  their  dreams 
angels  in  white  robes  by  his  bed-side.  Won- 
derful cures  immediately  followed  his  departure.  A 
devil,  who  had  possessed  a  Tuscan  woman  for  above 
nine  years,  confessed  that  Leo  had  already  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  that  it  was  by  his  power  that  he  was  driven 
forth.  A  woman  laughed  this  tale  to  scorn ;  she  was 
seized  by  the  expelled  fiend  and  compelled  to  pray  to 
the  new  Saint.  The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  lepers,  were 
brought  from  aU  parts  of  Italy  to  touch  his  remains. 
Churches  were  built  to  his  honor  in  Benevento,  in  Toul, 
and  in  many  other  cities. 


^"^ 
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CHAPTER    m. 

CONTINUATION    OF    QEBMAN    POPES. 

HiLDEBRAND  having  concluded  his  hasty  trealy  with 
Berengar,  bnt  not  leading  with  him,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened, the  captive  heretic,  travelled  with  the  utmost 
q)eed  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo,  it  is  said,  had  bequeathed 
the  administration  of  the  see,  during  the  vacancy,  to  the 
Cardinal-subdeacon  ;  but  tumults  were  threatened,  or 
actoaUy  broke  out :  the  party  of  Benedict,  the  old  Ro- 
man party,  was  not  extinct.  According  to  one  account, 
it  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  its  power.  Hildebrand 
was  too  wise  as  yet  to  aspire  to  the  unsafe  dignity. 
The  Pope  must  be  a  wealthy  prelate,  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  papal  domains  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  ba- 
ronial plunderers.  An  Italian  pope  of  the  most  awful 
piety,  of  the  most  determined  energy,  would  only  have 
wielded  spiritual  weapons,  to  which  those  lawless  men 
had  been  too  long  habituated,  not  to  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
The  Pope  must  command  the  imperial  protection,  with- 
out which  Rome  might  at  any  time  become  the  prey  of 
the  Normans.  That  terrible  race  had  again  resumed 
their  hostile  aspect ;  their  ally,  the  Count  of  Reate,  had 
not  scrupled  to  seize  and  imprison,  on  their  return  from 
Constantinople,  the  future  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  other  legates  of  Pope  Leo.  The  Pope 
would  have  become  the  slave,  he  had  not  yet  learned 
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the  wiser  policy  of  being  the  patron  and  ally  of  the 
barbarians.  After  some  months  it  was  determined  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Hildebrand  himself,  to  implore  his  nomination. 
But  Hildebrand  had  already  determined  upon  his  choice 
—  a  Pope  who  might  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  whose  election  would  so  flatter  the  Emperor,  that 
he  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur  cordially  in  the  ap- 
pointment. Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est, undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  the  German  prelates. 
Gebhard  might  be  considered  the  remote  cause  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Leo  at  Civitella,  and  of  his  premature 
death.  He  it  was  who  had  advised  the  Emperor  to 
countermand  the  march  of  the  great  body  of  his  troops 
to  the  support  of  Leo.  He  had  veiled  this  act  of  jealous 
hostility  to  Leo  under  affected  scorn  of  the  Normans  ; 
^'  with  two  hundred  knights  he  would  chase  them  from 
Italy."  If  Gebhard  could  command  the  German 
troops  to  retire,  he  could  command  them  to  advance  in 
these  perilous  times  to  the  rescue  of  Rome. 

The  rise  of  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  to  power  and  influ- 
ence had  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  Gebhard, 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  had  de- 
manded for  his  &vorite,  Cuno,  the  succession  to  his  see. 
From  some  latent  cause,  on  the  pretext  that  Cuno 
was  the  son  of  a  married  priest,  Henry  refused  the 
nomination,  but  endeavored  to  propitiate  his  unde  by 
leaving  the  appointment  absolutely  in  his  power.  The 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon  immediately  named  Gebhard,  a 
remote  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Calw.  To  the 
Emperor's  objection  against  his  extreme  youth,  the 
bishop  replied  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  Gebhard 
would  rise  to  still  higher  honors.      This  vaticination 
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began  inunediatelj  to  ^ye  promise  of  ftdfilment.  The 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt  showed  consummate  abilities ;  he 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Emperor  in  most  diiB 
colt  drcnmstances,  particnlarlj  during  the  Hungarian 
war.  He  became  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
cotmseQor. 

It  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  the  full  exer- 
tion of  the  imperial  power  for  the  reinstatement  of  the' 
Pope  in  the  dignity  and  security  of  his  o£Bce ;  to  repel 
the  Normans,  perhaps  to  wrest  back  ifrom  their  unwor- 
thy possessors  some  of  die  estates  of  the  see :  while  at 
the  same  time  it  deprived  the  Emperor  of  a  counsellor 
who  was  most  likely  to  give  success  to  his  policy,  to  the 
German  policy,  of  retaining  the  Pope  in  obsequious 
vassalage  to  the  Empire.  It  might  be  boldly  predicted 
fixun  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  such  a  Pope  as  Geb- 
haid,  that  after  the  great  work  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  papacy  was  completed,  the  Churchman,  as  in  his 
predecessors,  would  predominate  over  the  &ithiul  sub- 
ject, the  Italian  Pope  over  the  German  Liegeman. 
Gebhard  foresaw  the  danger,  shrank  from  the  tempta- 
tion ;  he  had  rather  remain  the  commanding  counsellor 
than  the  equal,  the  rival,  it  might  be  the  enemy,  of  his 
master.  He  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hil^ 
debrand  and  the  Romans,  and  of  his  Imperial  sovereign, 
only  after  long  delay,  only  on  the  significant  terms  that 
the  Emperor  would  restore  the  rights  and  possessions 
which  he  held  belonging  to  the  Papacy.  This  speech 
implied  the  pledge  of  his  assistance  to  recover  ^  ^^  j« 
those  usurped  by  others.  A  whole  year  had  ^"^* 
elapsed  before  the  successor  of  Leo  IX.  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Rome  under  tlie  name  of  Victor  11. 

The  Emperor  followed  his  Pope  into  Italy  at  the 
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head  of  an  imposing  and  powerftd  array.     But  a  new 
enemy  had  arisen,  if  not  more  formidable,  more  hateful 
to  the  Emperor  than  the  Normans  or  the  usurpers  of 
the  Papal  estates.     Godfrey  the  Bearded,  the  deposed 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  been  Henry's  ancient  antagonist. 
Godfrey,  anathematized  by  Leo  IX.,  deserted  by  his 
allies,  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  duke- 
Hlom ;  he  had  led  an  aimless  and  adventurous  Ufe.    One 
of  the  acts  which  was  considered  as  betraying  hostility 
to  the  Emperor  in  Pope  Leo,  had  been  the  elevation  of 
Godfrey's  brother,  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  to  the  Car- 
dinalate,  and  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Church.   God- 
frey had  accompanied  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
on  his  mission  to  Constantinople.     On  his  return  he 
married  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Boni&ce,  Marquis  of 
A.D.  1062.       Tuscany,  who  had  been  murdered  a  few  years 
before.     The  whole  inheritance  of  that  family,  the  most 
powerful  in  Italy,  the  inheritance  which,  afterwards 
falling  to  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  was  the  great 
source  of  the  independence  and  overweening  power  of 
Gregory  VII.,  was  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor's 
implacable  enemy.     The  depression  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine  was  the  one  object  which  now  occupied  the  Em- 
peror.   The  mother  and  her  daughter  fell  into  his  hands. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  was  forced  to  abandon  his  Italian 
possessions ;  he  fled  to  Germany,  to  stir  up  more  peril- 
ous revolt  against  the  Imperial  authority.     The  Cardi- 
nal Frederick,  pursued  by  the  implacable  jealousy  of 
the  Emperor,  did  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  the  holy 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Casino.     He  took  reftige  in  a  more 
unapproachable  monastery  in  the  rocky  island  of  Ther- 
mita,  to  emerge  in  a  short  time,  under  other  circnm* 
stances,  as  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
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Pope  Victor  11.  held  a  council  in  the  presence  of  the 
Elmperor  at  Florence,  then  an  unimportant  icay  97. 
city.  Besides  the  ordinary  denunciation  against  simoni- 
acal  proceedings,  and  a  new  sentence  against  the 
excommunicated  Berengar,  a  decree  was  passed  which 
attempted  to  strike  at  the  root  of  that  evil  which  impov* 
erished  the  papacy,  broke  up  the  Church  property  into 
small  pieces,  and  made  laymen  the  actual  possessors  of 
the  estates  of  the  Church.  It  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  all  bishops  and  abbots  from  granting 
the  estates  of  the  Church  as  fiefs  to  knights  or  nobles. 
The  Pope  set  the  example  of  this  new  proceeding ;  on 
the  &lling  in  of  the  fief  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina,  he 
became  himself  the  Marquis.  He  proceeded,  no  doubt 
under  the  awe  of  the  protection  of  his  imperial'  master, 
to  resume  other  lands  which  had  been  rashly  and  fraud* 
ulently  granted  away  in  the  niore  turbtdent  periods  to 
the  barons  of  the  Romagna. 

But,  whether  from  his  severity  in  the  condemnation 
of  simony,  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  the  threatened  resumption  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  the  Italian  hatred  to  a  Qerman  pope  soon 
found  a  man  bold  and  guilty  enough  to  endeavor  the 
murder  of  Victor.  A  subdeacon  mingled  poison  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  story 
took  the  form  of  legend ;  the  Pope  could  not  lift  the 
chalice;  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  fiuthfiil  to 
enable  him  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  wonder ; 
the  afirighted  culprit  fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed, 
or,  as  it  was  said,  the  demon  who  possessed  him  con* 
feised  his  guilt. 

The  Emperor,  on  the  news  of  threatened  insurreo- 
tion,  had  hastened  back  to  Germany.     Instead  of  de» 
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scending  again  in   the  next  year  to  Italy,  he  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  pressing  the  return  of  his 
one  fidthfiil  and  wise  counsellor  to  Germany.     Tlie 
Empire  was  in  open  or  secret  revolt  in  many  parts. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  had   organized  an  insurrection  ; 
France  threatened  war  :  the  Pope  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  old  master.     He  arrived  at  Goslar  to  receive  his 
confession,  to  administer  the  last   Sacraments.     The 
Emperor,  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion  in  the 
chase,  had  caught  a  fever,  which,  working  on  a  mind 
Oct.  6, 1066.   harassed  by  the  perplexing  state  of  afiairs, 
(Oct.  28.)  ^    brought  him  to  the  grave.   He  died,  forgiving 
all  his  enemies,  making  restitution  of  all  which  he  had 
unjustly  possessed,  bequeathing  his  infant  son  to  the 
care  of  the  Pope.     He  was  buried  by  the  £Eiithful  Pope 
at  Spires. 

Victor  II.,  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt,  was  now  in  power 
both  Pope  and  Emperor ;  his  wise  moderation  appeased 
the  angry  conflict  in  Germany.  He  reconciled  Bald- 
win of  Flanders  to  the  young  king  by  a  timely  conces- 
sion of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  He  allayed  the  enmity 
June,  1067.  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  ;  he  gave  no  offence 
Oct.  28, 1066.  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  take  offence 
at  this  preeminent  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  order, 
the  gfeat  prelates  of  Grermany ;  he  nused  the  cdebrated 
Adalbert  into  a  metropolitan  of  Northern  Germany,  as 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg.  He  sent  Hildebrand  again 
into  France  to  reform  the  Church,  to  depose  the  simoni- 
acal  prelates,  to  wrest  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the 
cleigy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  Italy  it  Iiad 
already,  before  the  Emperor's  death,  begun  to  appear 
Not  Dee  ^**  ^®  Popc  uow  wicldod  the  powcT  of  the 
1066.  Empire.     He  had  made  a  progress  into  the 
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bj  bis  unimpeachable  holiness,  his  gentleness  to  those 
below  him  (he  constantly  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor), 
hat  no  less  bv  his  inflexible  assertion  of  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see  and  the  privileges  of  his  order. 
According  to  his  affectionate  biographer,  his  person  was 
leautifiil,  his  charity  boundless,  and  he  had  a  rare  power 
of  affecting  his  hearers  as  a  preacher,  even  hardly  less 
as  officiating  in  the  services  of  the  church.  He  was 
aooomplished  in  all  the  science  of  the  time,  especially 
in  music.  Nor  did  he  altogether  dechne,  or  betray  any 
want  of  capacity  for  secular  affairs ;  he  had  interposed 
as  ambassador  in  the  disputes  between  the  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  France;  his  negotiations  had  main-- 
tained  the  peace  between  Conrad  and  King  Robert. 

The  Bishop  of  Toul  might  tremble  at  the  awful 
responsibilities  of  the  papacy.^  As  a  pilgrim  he  had 
visited  year  after  year  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles ;  he 
knew  Rome,  he  knew  how  uncongenial  was  her  air  to 
the  German  constitution,  her  manners  to  the  austere 
virtue  of  a  severe  German  prelate.  Some  natural 
dread,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete reform  may  have  mingled  with  the  Christian  humil- 
ity which  shrunk:  from  the  glorious  burden.  Even  after 
bis  reluctant  consent,  he  absolutely  refused  to  owe  his 
eloction  to  the  mere  will  of  the  Emperor ;  he  would  at 
the  least  have  the  outward  show  of  free  consent  from  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  This  strong  hierarchical  feel- 
ing was  confirmed^  it  is  said,  by  the  reftisal  of  Hildebrand, 
whose  austere  virtue  and  lofty  churchmanship  had  be- 
lower,  Archdeacon  Wibert,  with  its  fbll  portion  of  legendaiy  marvel.  — 
Apad  Muratori,  Script  Ital.  ilL 

>  There  is  a  recent,  prolix,  and  somewhat  feeble  biography  of  Leo  IX., 
bj  a  sealoiu  Boman  Catholic,  Hiinkler  (Maintae,  1851).  It  contains,  I 
think,  nothing  new. 

vou  m.  16 
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gun  to  command  notice,  to  accompany  to  Rome  a  Pope, 
chosen  by  the  uncanonical  appointment  of  a  layman. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Hildebrand,  it  was  to  appear 
as  an  apostate,  not  as  an  apostle.^  Had  it  been  sug- 
gested by  no  loftier  motive,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  politic  than  this  flattery  to  the  pride  of  the  Ro* 
man  clergy  and  people.  Whether  he  did  not  assume^ 
or  threw  off  by  the  advice  of  Hildebrand,  the  mitre 
and  the  purple  robe,  the  Bishop  of  Toul  did  not 
travel  to  Rome  as  a  pontiff  but  as  a  pilgrim.  His 
humble  attire  and  demeanor  attracted  far  more  notice 
than  the  familiar  pomp  of  a  prelate.  Multitudes 
crowded  around  him;  it  was  rumored  that  celestial 
music  was  heard,  and  that  wonders  attended  upon  his 
journey.  The  Teverone  suddenly  withdrew  its  overflow- 
ing waters  to  let  him  pass.  He  was  met,  as  he  drew 
near,  barefooted,  to  Rome,  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  even  then  he  would  not  ascend  the  papal 
tlirone  without  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  semblance  at 
least  of  an  election,  a  recognition  of  his  authority  hy 
what  appeared  to  be  free  sufirages.^ 

Nothing  could  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  whole 
demeanor  of  Leo  IX.,  such  was  the  name  he  assume<I, 
with  the  Italian  papes,  who  had  recently  held  the  holy 
office.  His  first  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  dilap- 
idated church  of  St.  Peter,  and  visits  to  the  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage.  Mount  Garganus,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Casino.  He  had  unex- 
ampled difficulties  to  struggle  with.     The  wealthy  See 

^  Bonizo,  apad  CEfel.  ii.  p.  83.  Compare  a  long  note  of  Theiner,  Pie  Ein- 
fiihrung  der  erzwungenen  Elielosigkeit,  v.  ii.  p.  6. 

*  One  account,  intended  for  panegyric,  would  conyict  him  of  downright 
hypocrisy.  He  declared  that  he  merely  came  to  Rome  aa  a  pilgrinv  to  yisit 
the  tomba  of  the  npoBtles.  —  Leonis  IX.  ViL  a  Nic  Arragon. 
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rf  Some  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 
The  clergy  had  alienated  the  benefices  to  their  own 
children,  the  barons  had  seized  the  estates ;  Pope  John 
had  plundered  the  churches ;  no  pilgrims  dared  to  ap- 
proach with  costly  offerings.  The  money  which  Bruno 
had  brought  from  home  was  soon  exhausted.  His  Ger- 
man followers  showed  a  disposition  to  desert  their  poor 
master,  of  whose  wealth  as  Pope  they  had  doubtless 
entertained  magnificent  notions:  a  timely  offering  by 
some  wealthy  votaries  from  Benevento,  who  had  heard 
of  the  Pope's  virtues,  relieved  his  immediate  necessi- 
ties. Public  confidence  was  restored,  the  Pope  went 
on  performing  all  the  great  and  imposing  acts  of  his 
Office,  the  consecration  of  wealthy  abbots,  the  confir- 
mation of  privileges  to  remote  monasteries ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  grateful  oblations  began  again  to  flow  into  the 
papal  treasury.  Of  his  measures  to  resume  the  usurped 
possessions  of  the  church  the  records  are  silent.  But 
the  great  object  of  his  saintly  care  and  ambition  was  the 
reformation  of  the  corrupted  church.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  wage  implacable  war  with  the  two  dominant 
evils  of  his  time,  as  they  were  esteemed  by  all  zealous 
churchmen,  simony  and  concubinage.  A  council  met 
at  Rome :  again  tide  severer  prelates  proposed  by  one 
sweeping  interdict  to  annul  the  orders,  and  to  degrade 
every  clerical  person  who  was  in  any  way  impUcated  in 
simony,  who  had  made  any  gift,  pajrment,  or  contract 
to  obtain  a  bishopric,  or  other  office  in  the  church.^ 

1  On  thft  notoriety  of  the  nmoniac  proceedings  at  Borne :  — 

**  Hen  0edM  Apo«tolicft 
Orbto  olim  gloria, 
Nunc,  pro  dolor !  effloerto 
Offldna  Sfanonifl.'' 

Danuan^  Ub.  It.  Bplst.  ix.  p.  109. 
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But  again  it  was  fouad  that  the  times  would  not  endor*^ 
these  summary  remedies.  It  would  have  deprived  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  clergy ;  and  as,  by  annulling 
their  orders,  it  rendered  all  their  acts  invalid,  every 
sacrament,  ordination,  consecration ;  it  absolutely  inter- 
rupted, or  rendered  doubtful  the  whole  spiritual  success 
sion  of  the  order*^  The  Pope,  either  from  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
was  obliged  to  adopt  more  lenient  measures,  to  accept 
eertain  penances  from  the  delinquents,  and  on  oonfe»- 
aion,  humiliation,  and  absolution,  to  restore  the  offender 
to  his  function  or  dignity. 

The  general  concubinage,  or  rather  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  no  less  embarrassed  the  austere  reformers.^  It 
was  determined  that  the  clergy  of  Rome  should  no 
longer  live  scattered  about  in  private  houses,  but  in  col- 
leges or  separate  dwellings,  and  so  be  submitted  to  rigid 
auperintendence  and  discipline.  Women  convicted  of 
unlawful  intercourse  with  the  clergy  were  to  lose  their 
freedom  and  become  slaves  attached  to  the  Lateran  paU 
ace.*    But  these  were  not  the  worst  vices  of  the  clergy, 

^  **  Ita  ut  non  solum  ab  ipsU,  sed  a  plerisque  diceretnr  episcopia,  omnei 
pene  basilicas  sacerdotalibus  offldis  destitutas,  et  pnedpne  missantm  8oleaa« 
nia  ad  sabyenionem  ChristiansB  religioaift  et  desperationem  omniam  cir- 
cnmquaque  fideliam  funditns  omittenda."  — Damiani,  Liber  GnUlnimiia,  e. 
85. 

*  "Perranis  inveniretur  qui  non  easet  axoratns  rel  coDcubinatiu.  De 
aimonift  quid  dicam?  omnes  pene  ecdesiasticos  ordioeshsc  moitifera  belaa 
devoraverat,  ut  qui  ejus  morsum  evaserat,  rarus  inveniretur."  —  Vit.  3. 
Joann.  Gualberti.  Non  ernbescebant  saoerdotM  uxored  daoere,  palam  nup- 
tias  faciebant,  nefanda  matrimonia  contrahebant  et  leg^bna  eas  dotabanc, 
cam  qui  bus  secundum  legee  nee  in  nnft  domo  slmul  habitare  debebant.  ~* 
Bruno  Sign.  ap.  Murator.  pp.  346,  347. 

*  Bit  quaecunque  damnabiles  faeminsB  intra  Romana  mosnia  reperirentnf 
Presv  vteris  prostitutas,  deinceps  Lateranensi  paUtio  adjudicarentur  andUa. 
This  may  haye  been  somewhat  later  in  1051.  — Petri  Damiani  £piflt  ad 
Cunibert  Taurin.  Epiac 
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Tlie  6tem  ascetic  Peter  Damiani,  who  now  comes  jfbr- 
Vfmrd  tlie  absolute  unswerving  model  of  monkhood,  pre- 
sented a  book  to  the  Pope,  the  title  of  which  expressed 
in  the  coarsest  form  the  unnatural  vices  widely  prevalent 
among  the  monks  as  well  as  the  secular  clergy,  a  book 
*«rliich  would  shock  a  more  sensitive  age,  but  was  re* 
ceived  by  the  Pope  as  an  honest  and  bold  expontion  of 
the  morals  of  the  times.^ 

Damiani's  blind  monastic  iury  perceived  not  that  the 
argument  of  his  repuMve  book  was  against  himself. 
His  remedy,  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  was  not  likely 
to  correct  this  (rightful  state  of  things.  The  Bishops 
at  a  synod  in  Rome  acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of 
marriage,  but  took  no  steps  to  enforce  it.  Of  the  worse 
evil,  perhaps  wisely,  they  were  silent.*  The  German 
Pope  might  appear  to  turn  his  back  in  horror  and  dis- 
gust from  the  scenes  of  such  vices.  He  would  seek 
dsewhere  for  devout  and  rigid  minds,  which  might  con- 
sole him  by  their  holy  sympathy ;  and  some  were  yet  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  either  on  the  epis- 
copal throne,  or  in  the  rigorous  cloister. 

The  saintly  ambition  therefore  of  Leo  did  not  confine 
his  views  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  to  the  city 
of  Rome  or  to  Italy.  He  aspired  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Latin  Christendom  under  his  personal  super- 

>  The  title  of  oM  diapter  ib  enough  to  show  the  natare  of  thie  odious 
book,  the  Gomorrhuuiiie  of  Peter  Damiani  —  *  De  divereitate  peccantium 
contra  natnnim.*  No  detail  is  spared.  Compare  Leonis  £pi8L  prefixed  to 
I>nBiaiii>  book.  The  wiser  Alexander  II.  stole  the  book  and  shut  it  up. 
Of  this  Damiani  complains  bitterly.  —  Epist.  ii.  6. 

s  Sab  anathemate  interdictum  est,  .  .  .  ut  sacerdotes  et  Levit»  et  subdi- 
aeoni  cum  uxoribus  non  coeant:  que  res  magnum  vetemosum  serpentem 
candtarit  hi  iram*  Qnod  andientes  episcopi  prime  quidem  veritatl  noa 
Takntes  resistere  tacuere;  postea  vero,  suadente  humani  generis  inimico, 
inobedienter  celavere.  —  Bonizo,  p.  803. 
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intendence.     Though  now  hardly  seated  firmly  in  ids 
throne  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  midertake,  as  it  were, 
a  religious  visitation  of  Western  Europe,  to  show  him- 
self in  each  of  three  great  kingdoms  as  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  as  the  equal  or  superior  of  all  secular  princes  ; 
and  that  in  all  the  genuine  characteristics  of  power,  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  redress  of  grievances, 
the  correction  of  abuses,-  the  punishment  even  of  the 
haughtiest  and  most  powerful  offenders  against  the  stat- 
utes of  the  church,  the  suppression  of  simony,  the  res- 
toration of  monastic  discipline.     Some  of  Leo's  prede- 
cessors had  indeed  crossed  the  Alps,  dther  to  obtain  by 
personal  supplication  the  assbtance  of  the  Transalpine 
kovereigns  against  their  enemies ;  or  to  take  part  in  the 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  kingdoms.    Lat- 
terly the  Popes  had  dwelt  in  their  remote  seclusion  at 
Rome,  and  that  seclusion  alone  had  permitted  the  rever^ 
ential  imagination  of  the  world  still  to  invest  them  in 
some  lingering  sanctity.     Yet  rumors  and  the  reports 
of  the  pilgiims  could  not  but  disseminate  through  Eu- 
rope, even  to  its  remotest  parts,  the  degraded  character 
of  the  Italian  Popes ;  the  rapacity,  the  licentiousness, 
the  venality  had   become  more  and  more  notorious. 
How  some  Popes  had  lived,  how  they  had  died,  could 
not  be  altogether  disguised.     This  had  been  proclaimed 
in  full  synods  of  Transalpine  prelates,  as  at  Rheims. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  loftiest  spiritual  offices, 
the  holiest  functions,  with  the  most  unholy  life,  could 
not  but  force  itself  upon  the  religious  mind  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Leo  came  forth  to  Europe,  not  only  with  the  power 
and  dignity,  but  with  the  austere  hoUness,  the  inde- 
fatigable religious  activity,  the  majestic  virtue  which 
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l>ecaine  the  head  of  Christendom.  His  personal  char- 
acter and  habits  would  bear  the  closest  and  most  jealous 
inspection :  he  was  not  merely  blameless  in  morals,  but 
exemplary  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  devotion. 
"Wherever  he  went  he  visited  the  most  severe  Leo'i  ▼wt*. 
of  the  clergy  or  of  the  monastic  orders,  men  theAipa, 
already  sainted  by  the  popular  devotion  ;  like 
St  Gualberto  of  Vallombrosa,*  and  the  successor  of  the 
holy  Odilo  at  Clugny.  All  recognized  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  hailed  the  genuine  PontiflFl  He  passed  by  Florence ; 
he  held  a  council  at  Pavia;  he  crossed  the  Alps  to 
Germany.  Throughout  Germany  his  time  was  occu- 
pied, till  he  reached  Cologne,  in  consecrating  ^^  j^j^ 
churches,  and  bestowing  privileges  on  mon-  ^**"**  ^*- 
asteries.  On  his  arrival  at  Colo£:ne  he  was  received 
by  the  Archbishop  Herman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire, with  the  greatest  state.  Herman  was  a  June  29. 
prelate  of  a  kindred  spirit,  pious,  and  disposed  to  hie- 
rarchical magnificence ;  both  himself  and  the  Pope  know- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  splendid  ecclesiastical 
ceremonial  on  the  popular  mind.  The  Pope  created 
a  new  and  high  office  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  arch-chancellorship  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The 
archbishop  became  a  kind  of  northern  Pope;  seven 
cardinal  priests  were  appointed  daily  to  read  mass, 
sandalled,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral. 
At  Cologne  appeared  the  pious  Emperor,  Henry  HI., 
in  military  array  ;  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Godfrey, 
Duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  a  powerful  confederacy, 
comprehending  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  Herman  of 
Mous,  and  Theodoric  of  Holland,  secretly  supported  by 
Henry  J.,  King  of  France.     Godfrey  had  been  alreadv 

1  S«6  the  Lives  of  S.  Gualberto. 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  expellmg  his  brother 
from  his  inheritance,  the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lomina. 
He  had  been  defeated  and  pardoned.  But  when,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  granted  awajr 
the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine  to  Frederic  of  Lux- 
emburg, he  again  rushed  to  arms.  With  his  lawless 
allies,  he  had  destroyed  the  imperial  palace  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  burned  Verdun.  But  their  predatoiy  bands 
had  suffered  a  defeat  hj  the  forces  of  the  Bishops  of 
Liege,  Metz,  and  Utrecht. 

Leo  scrupled  not  to  smite  with  his  spiritual  arms  the 
enemy,  the  rebel  against  the  Empire,  who  was  accused 
of  burning  churches  in  his  marauding  warfare.  He 
excommunicated  Godfrey  of  Lorraine;  and  that  turbu- 
lent prince,  who  had  defied  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  awe  beneath  the  spiritual' 
censure.  He  came  to  Aix-larChapeUe,  where  the  Pope 
July  27.  advanced  to  receive  him ;  he  came  as  a  hum- 
ble suppliant.  The  Pope  with  difficulty  extorted  hk 
pardon,  but  not  the  restitution  of  his  dukedom,  from 
the  resentful  Emperor.  But  Godfrey  was  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  appalling  presence  of  the  Pope ;  he  went 
to  Verdun,  and  submitted  to  the  most  humiliating 
penance :  he  was  publicly  scourged  bef(»re  the  altar, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  readmission  into  the  church.  He 
was  condemned  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
burned ;  and  the  fierce  marauder  was  seen  laboring  Uke 
a  common  workman  in  the  repairs  of  the  ruined  church. 

Nor  was  the  religion  of  Leo  IX.  too  lo%  or  spiritual 
for  his  age ;  he  was  as  deeply  involved  in  its  supersti- 
tions. The  ecclesiastical  Hercules,  who  travelled  about 
beating  down  the  hydra  heads  of  clerical  avarice  and 
licentiousness,  is  surrounded,  like  him  of  old,  with  an 
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atmosphere  of  mystic  legend.  Leo  was  the  most  sure 
discoverer  of  reUques,  wherever  it  was  desirable  that 
refiques  shoald  be  ibtiiid  ;  wherever  he  prajed  for  them, 
the  bodies  of  saints  came  to  light.  His  life  was  a  life 
of  visions ;  miracles  broke  out  on  all  great,  sometimeB 
on  more  insignificant  occasions.^ 

Germany  had  received  with  submission,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  pride,  the.  holy  German  Pope.  The  German 
clergy,  on  the  whole,  stood  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  rdigious  diar- 
acter  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Henry  HI.,  bad  main- 
tained at  least  superior  decency  of  manners ;  he  had 
discouraged  simony,  and  advanced  the  more  religious 
of  the  clergy.  But  when  the  austere  Pope  proposed 
to  pass  into  France,  to  visit  Rheims,  the  king  j^jx.in 
and  the  clergy  heard  with  equal  dismay  of  the  »«»»• 
unwelcome  design.  In  France,  with  the  exception  of 
tome  exemplary  prelates,  the  hierarchy  were  more  feu<- 
dal  in  their  tenures  and  in  their  haUts :  the  benefices 
had  faUen  into  the  hands  of  warlike  nobles,  more 
secular  than  ecclesiastic  in  their  lives ;  they  were  ob- 
tained by  more  questionable  means,  devoted  far  less 
exdufflYely  to  religious  purposes.  The  king,  no  doubt^ 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  clergy,  excused  himself  from 
this  unwonted  visitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  the  rest  of  his  feudal  array,  had  been 

1  The  most  remarkable  miracle,  of  later  date,  was  this.  A  precious  cap, 
preeented  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  fbll  on  the  ground  and  was 
broken  to  pieces.  At  flie  word  of  Leo  the  pieces  came  together,  the  cnp 
waa  again  whole,  and  the  fracture  was  onlj  marked  hy  a  thin  thread 
(capillo).  Bat  the  most  extraordinaiy  part  was,  that  all  the  while  not  a 
imp  of  the  liquor  was  spilled.  The  authotitj  for  this  waa  Hugo,  Archh 
biabop  of  Besanf  on,  an  eye-witness,  who  pioasly  stole  the  cup  from  the 
Pope  **  devoto  furto."  Wibert,  ii.  6.  It  is  related  in  a  Papal  diploma,  and 
waa  aTOBcbed  by  Gregoiy  VII. 
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Bummoned  to  attend  his  banner  •  against  the  hostQe 
Normans. 

The  courteous  pertinacity  of  the  Pope  T?ould  not 
admit  the  excuse.  As  bishop  of  Toul  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  ne-w 
and  splendid  church  at  Rheims,  and  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  the  holy  St.  Remi ;  as  Pope  he  was  bound 
to  fiilfil  his  pious  engagement:  St.  Remi  was  the  pop- 
ular saint  of  France,  equal  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
superior  to  that  host  of  saints  which  had  been  canonized 
by  the  early  zeal  of  the  Franks  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Merovingians.  St.  Remi  had  baptized  Clovis,  and 
so  had  expelled  Arianism  from  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Nothing  could  deepen  so  much  the  reverence  for  the 
Pope  throughout  that  part  of  France  as  his  devout 
respect  for  St.  Remi.  The  abbot  Heriward  had  been 
summoned  on  his  allegiance  to  attend  the  royal  array  : 
the  king  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  when  advanced 
some  days'  march,  to  attend  on  his  sacred  ftmctions. 

The  Pope  came  to  Rheims:  nothing  could  surpass 
the  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Oct.  2.  church.  It  was  the  day  of  St.  Remi,  the  day 
on  which,  in  ordinary  years,  pilgrims  crowded  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  to  the  shrine  of  the  tutelary  saint 
of  France.  It  was  a  time  singularly  well  chosen  for 
the  papal  visit.  Such  vast  multitudes  thronged  fr<Hn 
all  sides  (at  the  council  there  were  representatives  of 
England,  no  doubt  many  English  among  the  zealous 
votaries)  that  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  address  them 
from  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  church  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  cleared  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony;  the  pious  spectators  trampled  each  other 
under  foot.     The  Pope  himself  supported  for  a  time 
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the  chest  or  coffin  which  contained  the  inestimable 
bones  of  St.  Remi,  during  the  long  procession  which 
a^red,  delighted,  prostrated  in  reverence  and  elevated 
in  pride  as  the  possessors  of  such  wonder-working 
reliques,  the  countless  worshippers. 

The  consecration  of  the  church  was  the  preliminary 
to  a  council  summoned  to  meet  at  Rheims.  oot.  8. 
The  council  was  not  imposing  for  its  numbers ;  it  reck- 
oned but  twenty  bishops,  including  the  strangers,  and 
about  fifty  abbots ;  the  rest  were  engaged  in  following 
the  royal  wars.  A  strife  for  precedence  arose  between 
the  Metropolitans  of  Treves  and  of  Rheims.  Treves 
had  but  recently  received  the  title  of  Primate  firom 
Leo  himself;  Rheims  asserted  his  immemorial  q^^^  ^ 
primacy  over  the  Church  of  Gaul.  The^*"*""- 
prudent  Leo  refused  to  decide  the  question.  The  four 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Besan9on 
sat  in  a  circle  around  the  Pope.^  The  Cardinal-Deacon 
opened  the  conclave,  declaring  the  subjects  which  de- 
manded the  grave  consideration  of  the  assembled 
fathers :  simony,  the  unlawful  possession  of  clerical 
benefices  by  the  laity,  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  desecration  of  churches,  irregular  divorces  and 
second  marriages,  the  abandonment  of  their  vows  by 
monks,  the  military  services  of  the  clergy,  the  plunder 
and  imprisonment  of  the  poor,  unnatural  crimes,  and 
certain  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  France.  Every 
prelate  present  was  summoned,  under  pain  of  the  papal 
anathema,  if  he  was  conscious  of  any  guilt  of  simony, 
openly  to  confess  his  sin.  The  Archbishop  of  Treves 
arose  and  made  his  protestation   in  the  most  solemn 

^  There  were  present  three  English  dignitaries:  Oudic,  Bishop  of  Bath. 
tf  •  Abbot  of  St  Augustine  in  Canterbury,  and  the  Abbot  Alvisius. 
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terms.  He  was  followed  by  Halinard,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  declined  the  papacy  ; 
and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Besan9on.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Ghiido  of.Rheims,  who  sat  in  suspicious 
silence.  Guide  arose,  and  demanded  a  delay  until  the 
next  morning,  that  he  might  have  some  private  commu- 
•  uication  with  the  Pope.  His  request  was  granted. 
The  turn  of  the  Bishops  came.  All  declared  their 
innocence  except  Pudicus  of  Nantes,  Hugo  of  Langres, 
Godfrey  of  Coutances,  Hugo  of  Nevers.  The  exami- 
nation of  their  oifences  was^  adjourned  to  the  next  sit- 
ting. The  Abbots  were  not'  so  scrupulous  or  not  so 
exempt  from  guilt.  Heriward  of  Rheims  declared  his 
own  innocence.  Even  Hugh  of  Clugny,  though  he 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  no  concern  in  any 
simoniacal  contract,  acknowledged  that  there  were  sus- 
picious rumors  abroad  concerning  him.  Of  the  rest, 
some  who  could  not  excuse  themselves,  endeavored  to 
palliate  or  conceal  their  crimes.  One,  Arnold  of  Poio- 
tiers,  accused  of  grave  offences,  was  deposed.  The 
Cardinal-Deacon  then,  under  the  menace  of  the  same 
apostolic  anathema,  demanded  whether  there  was  pres- 
ent any  man  who  held  any  one  besides  the  Pope  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  pro- 
found silence :  the  traditionary  passages  of  the  canons 
weie  then  read,  on  which  was  grounded  the  right  of 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  of  the  Church.^ 
It  was  then  proclaimed  that  the  Pope  forbade  any  one, 
under  pain  of  anathema,  to  leave  Rheims,  without  his 
permission,  before  the  close  of  the  council. 

The  following  morning  Guide  of  Rheims,  before  the 

>  Was  this,  as  it  were,  to  ezorcim  Rheims  ftom  the  evil  docbinei  pro- 
claimed at  the  former  council  under  the  iDfluenoe  of  Geibert? 
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opening  of  the  synod,  had  his  private  conference  with 
the  Pope.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was  summoned 
again  bj  the  Cardinal-Deacon  to  answer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  simony,  and  other  grave  offences,  of  which  he 
was  publicly  accused.  Guido  answered  not ;  he  d^ 
manded  a  consultation  with  his  fnends,  he  retired  with 
the  Archbish<^  of  Besan9on,  the  bishops  of  Angers, 
Soissons,  Nevers,  Senlis,  Morin  (Boulogne).  On  .his 
retam  he  demanded  that  the  Bishc^  of  Senlis  should 
be  heard  in  his  name.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  came  fbiv 
ward  and  declared  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
not  guilty  of  simony.  The  Pope  demanded  that  he 
should  take  the  oath:  so  had  his  holy  predecessor 
Gregory  the  Great  required  of  Maximus  of  Salona. 
Gnido  struggled  in  the  toils,  again  he  requested  delay  c 
the  Pope,  content  with  his  humiliation,  granted  it  on 
condition  that  in  the  next  spring  he  should  appear  to 
answer  before  a  council  at  Rome.  The  other  chaiges 
were  allowed  to  iall  from  want  of  proof.  But  the 
Uahops  escaped  not  so  eaedly.  Hugo  of  Langres  was 
arraigned  not  only  for  simony,  but  for  murder,  whore- 
dom, and  unnatural  crimes.  Witnesses  were  at  hand  to 
prove  these  monstrous  wickednesses.  The  bishop  con- 
fessed  the  simony,  but  repelled  the  other  accusations ; 
the  examination  of  these  charges  therefore  was  post>- 
poned  till  the  next  sitting  of  the  counciL  Before  that 
sitting  Hugo  of  Langres  had  fled;  he  was  solemnly 
cited;  he  was  sought  for  in  his  lodgings  in  due  legal 
form  bj  the  Bishops  of  Senlis  and  Angers;  he  was 
deposed  and  anathematized  as  guilty  of  contumacy. 
Hugo  of  Nevens  acknowledged  that  his  father  had 
given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his  bishopric. 
Since  that  time  he  could  condemn  himself  for  no  o^ 
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fence,  yet  he  dreaded  God's  wrath,  and  was  prepared 
to  lay  down,  he  did  actually  lay  down,  his  pastoral  staff 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.     The  Pope  was  content  with 
his  oath,  that  at  the  time  he  knew  nothing  of  the  simony, 
and  restored  his  staff.     Godfrey  of  Coutances  confessed 
that  his  brother  had,  without  his  knowledge,  bought  him 
his  bishopric.     As  soon  as  he  knew  the  &ct,  he  had  en- 
deavored to  fly  ;  but  the  people  had  brought  him  back 
by  force.     The  council  on  his  oath  pronounced  him  in- 
nocent.    Bishop  Pudicus  of  Nantes  confessed  that  his 
father,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Nantes  before  him,  had 
secured  him  the  succession  by  bribery;  he  admitted  that 
by  the  same  ungodly  means  he  had  obtained  the  ordina- 
tion after  his  father's  death.     He  was  deposed,  but  in 
mercy  allowed  to  retain  the  order  of  a  priest.   The  coun- 
cil proceeded  to  condemn  the  bishops  who  had  dared  to 
disobey  the  papal  summons  to  the  council.     The  anath 
ema  fell  on  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of 
Amiens  and  Beauyais  ;  the  Bishop  of  Laon,  the  advisei 
of  the  King  of  France  to  impede  the  council,  and  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Medard,  who  Jiad  lef):  the  council  without 
the  permission  of  the  Pope.     Their  sees  were  declared 
void  (the  Archbishop  had  been  forced  upon  his  diocese 
by   the   King;    the  Bishop   of  Amiens  was  a  great 
hunter)  ;  the  clergy  and  people  proceeded  to  new  elec- 
tions.    Among  the  other  statutes  of  this  council,  chiefly 
the  reenactment  of  former  canons,  one  condemned  a 
Spanish  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella,  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  an  Apos- 
toUc  bishop  ;  and  aspired,  as  Gerbert  of  Rheims  to  be  a 
Gallican  pope,  to  be  the  Pope  of  Spain. 

The  Norman  historian  sums  up  the  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims.     Priests  were  forbidden  to  bear  armS|  or 
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t»  have  wives.  The  bearing  anns  they  gave  up  with- 
out reluctance ;  but  even  now  thej  will  not  their 
liarlots  (such  is  the  name  with  which  their  wives  were 
liranded},  nor  submit  to  chastity.^ 

To  the  Gallican  council  at  Rheims  succeeded  a  Ger- 
man council,  attended  bj  forty  prelates  at  Mentz,  among 
these  three  great  Metropolitans,  Bardo  of  Mentz,  Eber- 
hard  of  Treves,  Herman  of  Cologne,  with  Engelhard 
of  Magdeburg,  Adalbert  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.^ 
The  Council  of  Mentz  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Rheims.  The  same  strong  resolutions  oet.  lo. 
passed  against  simony  and  concubinage.  Sibico,  Bishop 
of  Spires,  was  forced  to  take  the  sacrament  in  proof  of 
his  guiltlessness  of  simony.  According  to  the  biogra- 
pher of  Leo,  Sibico's  cheek  was  struck  with  palsy,  and 
he  bore  for  life  the  brand  of  his  perjury.*  A  contest  for 
the  archbishopric  of  Besan90n  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hugo,  who  had  rendered  such  true 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  at  Rheims.  During  his  return 
to  Italy,  Leo  either  visited  in  person,  or  confirmed  by 
statute,  the  privileges  of  many  famous  monasteries  — 
Fulda,  Lorsch,  Moyen-Moutier,  Altorf,  Hirschau,  Rdich- 
enaa,  Donauwerth.^     He  passed  Christmas  in  Verona. 

1  <*  Tooc  ibidem  generale  concilium  tenuit,  et  inter  reliqua  ecclesias 
commoda,  que  instituitj  presbyteris  anna  ferre  et  conjuges  habere  prohi- 
boit.  Unde  consuetudo  letbalis  paulatim  exinaniri  coepit — anna  quidem 
leire  presbyteri  jam  gratanter  desi$re,  sed  a  pelllcibos  adhuc  nolunt  abstl- 
Dere,  nee  pudicitis  inservire."  —  Orderic.  Vital.  Compare  Vit  Hildeberti, 
in  Act.  SS.  April  29:    Alberic  Destroisfontaines,  Leibnitz,  p.  88 

t  Adam.  Bremens.  Hist  Eccl.  ap.  Lindenbrog.  Mansi  et  Hartzheiro, 
■abann. 

*Wibert,  Vit  Leon.  li.  5.  The  charge  against  Sibico,  according  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  was  ^dultery. 

*  Among  the  coontless  treasures  of  reliqaes  bestowed  on  the  church  of 
Ahorf,  were  pieces  of  the  cradle,  the  tomb,  and  the  garments  of  the  Re- 
r;  of  the  vine  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hand!  —  of  the 
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Leo  IX.  returned  to  Rome.     In  this  single  spiritual 
campaign,  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  holiness,  bj  hia 
appeal  to  the  strong  religious  reverence  of  Christendom, 
he  had  restored  the  papacy  to  all  its  former  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men.     He  had  justly  elevated  the 
pride  of  G-ermany  in  having  bestowed  such  a  Pope  upon 
the  world,  crushed  the  tendencies  at  least  to  rebellioii 
in  the  churches  of  France  and  Spain,  and  brought  theitt 
again  into  acknowledged  subordination  to  the  See  of 
Rome.     He  carried  back  to  Italy  the  respect  and  the 
obedience  of  the  world  to  overawe  any  still  unextirpated 
desire  for  the  recovery  of  Italian  spiritual  domination  ; 
to  Rome  the  assurance  of  the  most  powerful  Transal- 
pine protection,  to  suppress  the  turbulent  and  mutinoni 
spirit  of  her  nobles  and  her  people. 

cross,  —  of  the  robe  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  beard  of  John  the  Baptist  AJI 
this  and  much  mors  related  as  if  with  grave  ontrnpicioaaneii  (is  it  indeej 
grave  luuiupidouBness?)  bj  Hoefler,  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  the  diMovwy  •# 
the  site  of  Hirschau. 
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CHAPTER    n 

BEBEN6AR  OF  TOUBS. 

Thb  unity  <^  Latin  Cbrfetendom  had  been  threat- 
ened daring  the  dark  age  of  the  Papacy  not  only  by  the 
sqnration  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  into  independent 
dynasties,  by  the  elevation  <^  a  Gailican  and  of  a  Span- 
ish primate ;  the  allegiance  even  of  Ravenna  and  Milan 
to  the  supreme  pontiff  was  doubtful  and  contested. 
Nothing  could  have  preserved  the  papal  supremacy  if  it 
had  continued  to  descend  in  its  line  of  lawless  Roman 
princes.  It  might  have  been  endangered  even  by  a  suc- 
cession of  German  pontifis  c£  less  energetic,  command- 
ing, and  holy  character  than  Leo  IX.  — pontiiis  in 
whom  the  German  nationaUty  had  predominated  over 
their  chnrchmanship  —  for  Christendom  would  hardly 
have  submitted  long  to  the  Pope,  only  an  obsequious 
vassal  oi  the  German  Emperor.  More,  however,  than 
this,  the  unity  of  doctrine,  that  great  system  of  imagi- 
native Christianity  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  mind  of 
Latin  Christendom,  was  menaced  with  a  controversy 
which  struck  at  the  roots  of  its  power,  prematurely  \m 
dermined  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  greatest  of  those  in 
flnences  by  which  the  hierarchy  swayed  the  world,  and 
might  have  led,  long  before  Christendom  was  ripe  for  a 
more  spiritual  and  intellectual  religion,  to  a  &tal  disturb- 
ance of  the  traditional  and  dominant  &ith.  The  con- 
voL.  nx.  17 
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troversy  raised  by  Berengar  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Rc>aI 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  his  protest  against  the  new 
rigid  form  of  Transubstantiation  into  which  that  doctrine 
had  but  recently  been  cast  by  Paschasius  Radbert  and 
his  followers,  was  totally  different  from  those  which  to 
this  period  had  broken  the  unity  of  the  Church.     Sects 
from  time  to  time  had  arisen  and  were  still  rising^  in 
different  parts  of  Latin   Christendom  whose  opinions 
departed  widely  ^om  the  dominant  fidth.      But   the 
principle  of  these  sects  was,  in  general,  separation  from 
the  Church ;   they  were  societies  working  in   secret, 
withdrawing  their  members  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  and  from  subordination  to  the  hierarchy ;  bound 
together  either  by  peculiar  tenets  or  by  some  intuitive 
harmony  of  feeling  and  opinion ;  here  organized  under 
their  own  priesthood,  there  held  together  by  aversion 
to  the  pride  and  to  the  vicesof  the  established  clergy ; 
esteeming  apostolic  poverty  and  apostolic  humility  the 
only  signs  of  apostolic  truth  and  authority.     Infinitely 
various,  but  with  some  leading  kindred  principles,  these 
sects  had  one  common  character,  they  were  sects.  They 
either  asserted  each  itself  to  be  the  sole  true  church,  or, 
altogether  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  visible  church,  rest- 
ed on  the  evangelic  truth  of  their  doctrines,  on  their 
conformity  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  (never  altogether 
abandoned  as  a  distinct  tenet) ;  or  they  had  inherited 
the  yet  unextinguished  principles  of  Arian  or  Mani- 
chean  opinions,  the  latter  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
constantly  flowing  by  untraceable  channels  into  the 
west.     These  sects  were  the  authors,  in  different  quar- 
ters of  Europe,  of  wide-spread  and  still  renewed  revolt ; 
but  this  revolt  was  still  beaten  down  in  detail  by  the 
^  This  affiliation  of  these  veiy  obscure  sects  will  be  hereafter  traced. 
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strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power :  they 
were  confuted  by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  fire  and 
Bword. 

But  the  opinions  of  Berengar  threatened  a  civil  war 
—  a  contest  within  the  Chnrch,  within  the  clergy  itself. 
He  declared  that  his  was  the  true  Catholic  doctrine ; 
firom  his  school  at  Tours  he  proclaimed  a  haughty  intel- 
lectual defiance  to  all  the  other  theologic  schools  of 
Christendom.  He  was  himself  probably  unconscious 
of  the  ultimate  bearing  of  his  own  views.  He  appealed 
to  the  clergy  generally,  in  all  hkelihood  as  unconscious ; 
but  who  had  an  intuitive  apprehension,  equally  alarm- 
ing to  the  prudence  of  the  cautious  and  to  the  sensitive 
jealousy  of  the  devout,  that  they  were  descending  fi:om 
a  higher  to  a  lower  ground  —  that  the  Sacrament,  by 
this  new  or  revived  interpretation,  was  sinking  in  its 
majesty  and  in  its  efficacy.  This  Sacrament — ^the 
Eucharist  —  from  the  earliest  times  had  withdrawn  into 
the  most  profound  mystery ;  it  had  been  guarded  with 
the  most  solemn  reverence,  shrouded  in  the  most  im- 
pressive ceremonial.  It  had  become  as  it  were  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  religion,  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  Godhead  was  only  the  more  solemn  from  the 
snrrounding  darkness.  That  Presence  had  as  yet  been 
anapproached  by  profane  and  searching  controversy, 
had  been  undefined  by  canon,  neither  agitated  before 
Council,  nor  determined  by  Pope.  During  all  these 
centuries  no  language  had  been  thought  too  strong  to 
express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the  wor- 
shippers. The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  hortatory 
treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images ;  the 
mnate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked  those  images  into 
realities.     Christ's  real  Presence  was  in  some  indescril>- 
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able  manner  In  the  Eacharist ;  bnt  under  the  notion  of 
the  real   Presence  might  meet  conceptions  the    most 
dissimilar,  ranging  from   the  most  subtle  spiritualism 
to  the  most  gross  materialism  ;  that  of  those   Tv^hose 
faith   would    be  as  profoundly  moved   hy  the    com- 
memorative symbols,  which  brought  back  upon    the 
memory  in  the  most  vivid  reality  the  one  sacrifice 
upon    the  cross;    as  that  of  the    vulgar,  to  whom 
the  more  material  the  more  impressive  the  notion,  to 
whom  the  sacred  elements  would  be  what  the  fetiche  is 
to  the  savage. 

Between  these  two  extremes  would  be  the  great  mul- 
titude of  believers,  who  would  contemplate  the  whole 
subject  with  remote  and  reverential  awe.    To  these  the 
attempt  at  the  scrutiny  or  even  the  comprehension  of 
the  mystery  would  appear  the  height  of  profiine  pre* 
sumption ;  yet  their  intuitive  perception  would  shrink 
on  the  one  hand  from  refining  the  holy  bread  and  wine 
into  mere  symbols,  on  the  other  from  that  transub* 
stantiation  which  could  not  but  expose  the  actual  God» 
head  to  all  the  accidents  to  which  those  elements,  not 
now  merely  corporeal,  and  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
human  flesh  and  blood,  but  actually  deified,  might  be 
subject.     It  was  the  fetal  term  Transubstantiation,  fint 
used  (as  is  commonly,  but  it  seems  erroneously  said)  by 
Paschasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  which  startled 
some  of  the  more  reflective  minds ;  according  to  this 
term  the  elements  ceased  entirely  to  be  what  they  still 
seemed  to  be  to  the  outward  senses.     The  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  was  actually  annihilated  —  nothing 
existed  but  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer  resuscitated  in  the 
flesh,  yet  to  which  belonged  the  ubiquity,  the  eternity 
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cf  the  divine  nataie,^  Such  a  phrase  could  not  but 
cause  some  reaction.  But  the  leader  of  that  reaction, 
Bereogar,  had  surrendered  himself  as  the  humUe  pupil 
of  the  one  great  thinker,  the  one  purely  metaphysical 
intelligence,  who  during  this  period  had  been  so  much 
ffl  advance  of  his  age  as  almost  to  elude  their  theological 
jealoosy. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  among  the  minds  with- 
^wn  into  profound  contemplation  by  monasticism, 
altogether  secluded  from  practical  intercourse  with  the 
world,  there  should  be  some  in  whom  the  severe  intel- 
ligence should  entirely  predominate.  Such  men  —  the 
religious  awe  being  less  strong  and  less  exclusively 
exercised  than  the  logical  faculty  —  would  not  be  re- 
strained from  the  cool  analytic  examination  even  of  the 
most  accredited  theologic  phraseology;  they  would 
onbtly  scrutinize  the  inward  sense  of  words,  reduce 
them  from  their  rhetorical  or  poetic  form  to  their  pres- 
ent meaning ;  they  would  be,  by  mental  constitution, 
the  intellectual  parents  of  the  Nominalists  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Scotch  or  Irish 
monk,  John  Scotus  or  Erigena.  Erigena  was  a  philos^ 
opher  of  a  singularly  subtle  mind :  men  wondered  at 
this  subtlety,  which  was  so  high  above  the  general  train 

*  Paschasiua  Badbert^s  Treatise  is  in  Martene  et  Darand,  t  ix.  Pascba- 
■ins,  though  peihaps  his  theory  of  Transubstantiation  (he  does  not  use  the 
void)  maj  be  explamed  away  into  what  is  called  Impanation  (as  by  Ebnurd, 
Dogma  VOID  Heiligen  Abendmabl,  i.  406),  certainly  followed  it  out  into  its 
grossest  consequences,  tbe  miracles  of  the  Host  bleeding,  assuming  a  human 
fiona,  that  of  a  child,  etc.,  c.  xiv.  Sirmond  claims  for  him  (in  YitA)  the 
verit  of  having  first  matured  the  full  doctrine  of  the  middle  ages;  others 
Mcribe  it  to  Lanfranc.  The  Schoolmen  stripped  off  all  the  awfulness,  and 
coldly  discussed  it  in  all  its  naked  materialism.  Compare  Gieseler  on  Pas- 
I  and  on  Berengar. 
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of  popular  notions  as  to  command  universal  reveren 
rather  than  suspicion.     But  he  had  not  only  brokeia 
the  bonds  of  Latin  Christianity,  he  went  almost  beyond 
the  bounds   of  Christianity  itself.      The  philosopher* 
dwelt  alone  in  his  transcendental  world  ;  he  went  fattL* 
oming  on,  fearless  and  unreproved,  in  the  very  abysses 
of  human  thought ;  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  had  &!-* 
lowed  out  his  doctrines  into  that  theory  at  which  men 
in  whom  the  rationalistic  faculty  prevails,  and  who  are 
still  under  the  influence  of  a  latent  religiousness,  so 
often  arrive.     He  had  wrought  out  a  vague  Pantheism, 
singularly  anticipative  of  that  which  in  its  various  forms 
now  rules  in  modem  Germany.     But  we  must  at  a 
later  period  revert  to  Erigena  as  in  one  sense  the  parent 
of  scholasticism,  but  of  scholasticism  as  a  free,  discur- 
sive, speculative  science,  before  it  had  been  bound  up 
with   rigid  orthodoxy  by  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and 
Duns  Scotus.     Berengar,  it  should  seem,  with  a  weaker 
and  far  less  original  mind,  had  been   caught  in  the 
logical  trammels  of  Erigena,  from  which  he  could  not 
escape.     He  was  not  without  the  pride  which  arises 
from  the  adoption  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  new  and 
apparently   distinct   views   of  mysterious   subjects,   as 
manifesting  superior  intellectual  strength  and  acutenesa 
(that  pride  is  betrayed  in  his  somewhat  contemptuous 
challenge  to  Lanfranc),  or  he  shrank  from  the  coarser 
materialism  which  seemed  enforced  by  the  doctrines  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  and  which  had  already  encountered 
opposition  from  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  monk  Ratramn, 
and  some  others.^     He  proclaimed,  as  the  true  doctrine 

I  On  the  quei^tion  of  the  aathonhip  of  the  treadae  mscribed  to  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  to  the  monk  Ratramnus,  compare  Gieseler.  The  treatiM  of 
ScotuR,  if  he  wrote  expreralv  on  the  subject  is  loet.  Compare  Schrockk* 
axiii.  441,  et  ie<jq. 
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of  the  Church,  the  counter  definition  of  his  master 
Xrigena,  which,  asserting  the  real  Presence,  declared 
that  real  Presence  spiritually  conceived.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vast  European  hierarchy, 
there  could  not  be  wanting  minds  of  equally  lAsfruw. 
powerful  logical  subtlety,  and  trained  in  dialectic  sci- 
ence, who  would  repress  within  themselves  the  rebel- 
fious  intelligence ;  and  in  the  confidence  arising  out  of 
their  infelt  accordance  with  the  dominant  creed,  with 
the  sagacity,  not  merely  timorous,  but  conscientiously 
jealous,  which  would  tremble  at  any  approach  to  the 
unsettling  of  great  reUgious  questions,  or  the  diminish- 
ing of  the  sacerdotal  power  *  (the  only  bulwark  against 
brute  force  and  blind  ferocity),  would  espouse  the  es- 
tablished creed  with  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  conscientious 
churchmanship.  Such  was  Lanfranc,  a  native  of  Pavia, 
under  whose  learned  government  the  Norman  monas- 
tery of  Bee  was  rising  into  fame ;  and  Lanfranc  him- 
self was  gaining  that  high  character  which  designated 
him  hereafter  for  the  Norman  primate  of  England. 
Some  jealousy  may  have  lurked  in  the  mind  of  the 
master  of  the  great  school  of  Tours,  which  had  so  long 
enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a  seat  of  theologic  learning, 
against  the  upstart  university,  if  it  may  be  so  called,® 


*  The  discovery  of  the  famoas  treatise  of  Berengar  by  Lessing,  its  recent 
pablication  at  Berlin,  famishes  as  with  Berengor's  own  distinct,  deliberate 
statement  of  his  views.  It  is  a  hard,  harsh,  obscare  treatise,  apparently 
little  likely  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  or  to  attach  devoted  followers. 

*  Miracles  were  not  wanting  to  refute  Berengar.  A  priest  saw  and 
tooched  the  form  of  a  child  on  the  altar.  He  kissed  it;  it  resumed  the 
appeanmce  of  bread.  Berengar  tauntingly  said,  **  Speciosa  certe  pax  neb- 
olonis,  at  cui  oris  prseberet  basium,  dentium  inferret  exitium." — Wm. 
Malmesb.,  p.  466. 

*  See  in  Malmesbaiy  the  very  carioos  account  of  the  virtue,  austeri^, 
nd  sanctity  of  Berengar,  by  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Le  B£ans,  p.  46$- 
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amosig  the  yet  barbarous  Normans.     In  his  challen^a 
to  Lanfranc,  Berengar  acknowledges  the  ability  of  th.flt€ 
teacher  with  a  haughty  condescension^  reproving  hinm 
for  the  haste  with  which  he  has  presumed  to  condemzi 
the  judgments  of  ErigenaJ 

The  opinions  of  Berengar  were  widely  disseminated 
by  the  poor  scholars  ^  who  wandered  about  the  country 
from  the  school  at  Tours,  and  who  were  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  Berengar.  By  some  they  were  heard  with 
horror :  he  was  accused,  as  usual,  of  opinions  which  he 
did  not  hold  —  of  reducing  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
shadow,  not  a  truth  —  of  vague  concubinage,  and  the 
denial  of  baptism.^  Others  seem  to  have  be^i  overawed 
by  the  &me  of  his  erudition.  His  first  antagonist  did 
no  great  honor  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy ;  it  was 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langres,  the  bishop  condemned  and 
degraded  by  the  Council  of  Rheims  for  notorious  crimi- 
nality of  life.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  respectful  and 
expostulatory  tone«  The  writings  of  Berengar  himself 
have  all  the  contemptuousness  of  a  mind  in  which  the 
severe  and  naked  logical  faculty  has  complete  masteiy^ 
and  which  cannot  comprehend  that  unison  of  &ith  and 
reasoning  which  commends  itself  to  those  in  whom  the 
religious  sentiment  maintains  its  power. 

Lanfranc  had  his  revenge  for  the  insolent  superiority 
iuj,i060.  assumed  by  Berengar.  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  in  Rome  held  by  Pope  Leo  IX.     The 

>  "  Hac  ergo  in  re,  si  ita  est,  pater,  indignum  fecisti  ingenio  quod  tibi 
Dens,  non  a^pemabtUy  contulit,  pneproperam  ferendo  sententiaiiL.  Nondua 
enim  sategisti  in  scripturA  divin&,  nee  moltum  conttilirti  cam  toia  diligeoti- 
oribus/'  —  Lanfranoo  Berengarius,  apud  Giles.    Lantraoci  Opera,  Epist.  1. 

*  Jamque  scatebat  omnis  Gallia  ejus  doctrin&  per  egenoe  soolarea,  qaof 
ipse  qaotidiani  stipe  sollicitabat,  disseminata.  —  Wm.  Malmesb.,  ilL 

*  Authorities  in  Mahillon,  Analect.,  and  Sciirockh,  p.  500. 
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opinions  of  Berengar  were  brought  under  discussion, 
bot  of  those  opinions  there  was  no  acknowledged  or 
anthoritatiye  statement  which  could  expose  him  to  con- 
demnation. Lanfranc,  suspected  (such  was  his  excuse) 
of  correspondence  with  the  heretic,  and  thus  implicated 
in  his  doctrines,  produced  the  fatal  letter  in  which 
Berengar  avowed  the  opinions  of  Erigena,  proclaimed 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  it  was  asserted,  and  inaccurately 
asserted,  to  be  but  a  figure  and  a  similitude.^  Berengar 
was  condemned  at  once ;  he  was  commanded  to  appear 
at  the  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  VercelU.  But  to 
Vercelli  Berengar  came  not ;  *  he  had  ap-  Sept.  loeo. 
pealed  to  King  Henry  of  France  for  protection  :  he  was 
imprisoned  by  that  monarch  in  order,  as  he  himself 
states,  to  extort  money  from  him ;  nor  would  he  sub- 
mit to  be  judged  out  of  his  province.  He  had  not 
merely  proselytes,  but  fanatical  followers.  The  Church 
of  Tours  sent  one  of  their  body  to  deprecate  the  hasty 
wrath  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  renowned 
derk  of  Burgundy,  named  Stephen.^  Words  ran  high  : 

'  Compare  Vita  Lanfranci  apad  Giles.  Oper.  Lanfranc,  i.  188.  There 
\m  friends  are  said  to  have  sent  the  letter  after  him,  and  that  Lanfranc, 
f  oapeeted  of  heresy  on  account  of  his  oorrespondence  with  Berengar,  pn>- 
dneed  the  letter. 

*  It  is  remarkable  with  what  supercilious  contempt  Berengar  writes  of 
the  CooncU  of  Vercelli,  even  of  Leo  IX.  Jle  denies  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  summon  him  to  be  judged  bejond  his  metropolitan  province.  He 
accuses  Leo  of  having  lodged  with  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was  living  in 
•pea  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  unde,  a  nobleman  of  Pavia,  and  of  hav- 
mg  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  charge  publicly  made  by  his  uncle 
against  the  bishop.  —  p.  40.  By  an  adverse  writer  he  is  reported  to  have 
^ken  with  equal  scorn  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  see  of  Rome:  "  Nempe  S. 
I^eonem  P.  non  Pontificem  sed  pompificem  et  pulpificem  appellavit,  S. 
Romanam  Eoclesiam  vanitatis  concilium  et  Ecclesiam  malignantiura,  Ro- 
oumam  aedem  non  apostolicam  sed  sedeni  Satanie  dictis  et  scriptis  non 
timnit  appdlare.*^ — Bernald.  de  Berengar.  damnatione.  Gieseler  has  quoted 
the  whole  passage,  p.  285. 

*  ^DJaBDaserant  secundum  ecclesiastica  jura,  secuudum  qua)  nullus  extra 
provinciam  ad  judidnm  ne  oogendiut  est  ire.** 
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to  Lan&anc's  learned  arguments  it  was  replied,  that  he 
who  rejected  the  conclusions  of  Erigena  rejected  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine.^  One  of  Lanfranc's  party,  Tieho 
branded  Berengar  with  the  name  of  heretic,  the  Canon 
of  Tours  declared,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  be 
^^a  liar."  But  notwithstanding  this  bold  resistance, 
the  Council  of  Vercelli  passed  its  censure  both  upon 
Erigena  the  maSter,  and  the  disciple  Berengar. 

But  Berengar  treated  the  excommunication  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the   Council  with  sovereign  contempt. 
His  disdainful  language  towards  the  Pope  offended  even 
his  friends.     He  charges  his  antagonists  with  ignorant 
or  wilful  misrepresentation.^    In  Prance  his  opinions 
divided  the   pubUc  mind;   one  distinguished  prelate, 
Bruno  of  Angers,  openly  espoused  his  doctrines ;  they 
were  favorably  received  by  Froilant  of  Senlis.     The 
king  vacillated  between  the  condemnation  of  Berengar 
and  tacit  connivance  at  his  opinions.      Two  Councils 
were  held,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whom  Be- 
rengar had  endeavored  to  win  over,  at  his  casde  of 
Brion  :  of  this  synod  the  date  and  the  proceedings  are 
but  vaguely  known.  Berengar  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
discomfited,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  the  established 
docti'ine.     The  second  was  summoned  by  the  king  at 
Paris.     There  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  adversary  of 
Berengar,  took  the  lead.     The  tenets  of  Berengar  and 
the  book  of  Scotus  were  denounced  by  wild  acclama- 
tion ;  and  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Berengar  did  not  re- 

1  Much  of  the  treatise  '*  De  Sacr&  Coenft,"  is  devoted  to  the  proof  that  hit 
own  doctrines  and  those  of  Erigena  were  the  same  as  those  of  Ambfois 
and  Augustine. 

'  Berengar  bitterly  complains  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrinsi: 
*  Humbertus  enim  iUe  tuus,  inaudito  me  .  .  .  scripsit  quod  Yoloit,  «t  qood 
i  non  erat,  mendaciter  meum  esse  confinxit." 
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cant,  the  clergy  would  summon  the  array  of  the  king- 
dom, march  at  its  head,  besiege  Berengar  in  whatever 
fortress  or  city  he  might  take  reinge,  compel  him  to  re* 
cant,  or  to  surrender  himself  as   prisoner.     But   the 
name  of  Erigena  stood  high  in  France ;  he  had  always 
been  held  as  the  most  honored  divine  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald.     The  king  hesitated,  and  took  no 
fiirther  measures  for  the  restraint  of   Berengar.^    It 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  Leo's  life  and  pontifi- 
cate that  the  alarm  grew  so  great  at  Rome  that  no  less 
than  Hildebrand  himself,  the  cardinal    sub-deacon   of 
the  Church,  now  rising  towards  that  height  of  fame,  af- 
terwards to  exalt  him  above  all  the  world,  was  sent  as 
legate  into  France  to  compose  that  dangerous   feud. 
Hildebrand,  with  his  natural  intrepidity,  summoned  a 
Council  at  Tours,  to  assail  his  adversary  in  Aprn,  iom. 
his  stronghold.     But  at  Tours  Hildebrand,  instead  of 
taking  the  high  ground  of  authority,  condescended  to 
become  persuasive  and  conciliatory ;   he  was  content 
with  an  amlnguous  declaration  extorted  from  Berengar, 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  were  really 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.*     With  this,  and  with 
a  fiiint  expression  of  his  determination  to  carry  Beren- 

1  "Ego  interim  dico:  panem  etyinum  per  consecratiooem  convert!  in 
ahari,  in  verum  Christi  corpus  et  sangoinem,  non  mea,  nou  taa,  sed  enm- 
gelka  apoatoHcaqne  simol  aatenticanim  scriptaramm  qnibos  contra  ire  nefta, 
est  sententia.**  He  sabjoins  lower:  *'  Quam  diceres oonversionem  . .  minima 
aidgnaeti."  —  p.  57.  See  against  Material  Transmutation,  p.  178.  In 
more  than  one  place  Berengar  states  that  he  had  disguised  his  opinions  for 
fear  of  death,  —  p.  78.  See  also  the  distinct  view  of  Berengar's  opinions, 
p.  274.    Compare  De  Sacr&  Coenft,  pp.  52,  53. 

*  He  states  that  before  Hildebrand:  **quod  jurarem,  panem  atque  vinum 
■Haris  post  consecrationem  sunt  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis.  Htec  me  sicut 
le  proferrem,  juramento  confirmavi,  oorde  tenni."  It  was  the  fnateriai 
^nge  whkh  he  rigorously  and  constantly  opposed,  by  every  argument  of 
obeenre,  indeed,  and  tortoous  logic,  but  still  with  unaccommodating  rigor. 
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gar  with  him  to  Rome,  Hildebrand  closed  his  part  io 
this  momentous  controyersj.  The  secret  is  clears 
Hildebrand  was  wanted  at  Rome ;  his  place  was  there.^ 
The  King  of  France  was  bringing  forward  in  his  coun- 
cil questions  of  great  political  importance,  an  accusation 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  demand  of  aid  against 
that  King  from  the  Emperor.  The  Council  might  be 
interminably  protracted,  and  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  nt* 
most  peril ;  his  army  had  been  defeated,  he  was  a  pris- 
oner; if  released,  released  only  to  die.'  Besides  the 
fatal  effects  of  his  humiliation,  his  macerations  had  be- 
gun to  threaten  his  life ;  to  those  so  deep  in  the  politics 
of  Rome  the  progress,  the  &tal  eud  of  his  disease  mi^t 
be  known  by  sure  prognostics. 

But  we  must  reascend  two  years  to  Leo,  still  in  the 
full  activity  of  his  youth,  still  endeavoring  to  command 
the  whole  Latin  world  by  his  presence.  His  aspiradoo 
was  still  to  be  Pope  of  Christendom,  not  of  Rome  only 
(though,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  had  great  schemes 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope  in  Italy) :  so  dur- 
ing this  period  he  visited  rather  than  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, or  fixed  his  court,  in  Rome.  Three  times, 
during  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  crossed  the  Alps; 
once  already  he  had  been  seen  in  Germany  and  at 
Rheims;  the  second  Transalpine  visitation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  council  of  VerceUi.  Its  ostensible 
object  was  a  great  religious  ceremony  in  honor  of  the 

*  Hildebrmod  luid  ordered  all  the  books  bearing  oa  the  rabject  to  be  col- 
lected :  **  Ut  ex  eorum  auctoritate  satiafieret  de  encharistuL  pro  cajas  dili- 
gentiori  conaideratione  et  veritatie,  Dei  miaericordU^  oompiehenaioiie  hme- 
tide  me  ineimolayerant  homineB  nihil  ecientes,  et  siiperioreB  ee  in  •cienti& 
alioe  non  aquo  animo  tolerantes."  —  p.  fiS. 

t  Aoooiding  to  Berengar,  p.  68,  he  had  heard  of  the  actual  death  of  Leoi 
''Niinciatiim  illi  est,  Papam  Loonem  rebus  decsssksft  \ 
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dtj  cf  which  he  was  stQl  the  hishop.  The  German 
Popes  had  introduced  a  singular  kind  of  jdurality,  as  if 
the  Teuton  felt  insecure  in  his  Roman  see,  and  still 
reserved  a  safe  retreat  in  his  native  land.  Clement  U* 
had  retained  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg ;  Leo  o«i.  21, 106O. 
had  been  several  years  Pope  before  he  vacated  that  of 
Tod. 

No  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  a  city  or  on  a  church 
of  equal  value  with  that  of  a  popular  saint ;  the  city 
grew  in  honor  and  in  wealth.  Not  merely  were  its 
own  citizens  more  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
from  this  increased  devotion,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage ;  multitudes  flocked  annually  to  the  shrine 
with  their  offerings,  and  not  seldom  a  profitable  com- 
mercial mart  grew  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
Grerard  had  been  bishop  of  Toul ;  he  had  reposed  for 
fifty-six  years  in  his  tomb.  During  a  ceremonial,  as 
solemn  as  that  which  had  installed  the  holy  St.  Remi  in 
his  new  shrine,  the  tomb  of  Gerard  was  opened.  The 
body  was  found  in  perfect  preservation.  An  altar  was 
consecrated  to  the  new  saint ;  wonderftd  cures  were  not 
.wanting;  privileges  were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
fiivored  church,  and  on  the  clergy  of  the  favored  see. 

The  Pope  again  visited  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  everywhere  making  munificent  grants,  2on- 
firming  the  rights  and  possessions  of  monasteries.  He 
was  at  Treves  and  at  Augsburg ;  at  the  Feast  Feb.  2, 1061. 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  met  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  enemies  of  the  Pope  had  now  arisen  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Leo  IX.  was  too  much  of  a 
German  Pontiff  for  the  Italians,  not  German  enough 
for  his  countrymen.  The  Germans,  during  the  reign ' 
of  the  Franconian  emperors,  had  possessed  themselves 
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Af  some  of  the  wealthiest  sees  in  Italy,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  Rome.^  A  German  held  the  see  of  Ravenna  ;  and 
ander  his  episcopate  Ravenna  had  begun  to  renew  her 
ancient  pretensions  to  independence  of  Rome.  Leo,  in 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  would  not  endure  the  encroach- 
ments even  of  a  German  prelate,  raised  to  his  see  by  the 
special  favor  of  the  Emperor.  The  Italian  prelates  at 
VercelU  joined  eagerly  in  the  humiUation  of  the  Ger- 
man at  Ravenna ;  Humfred  was  degraded  and  excom* 
municated  by  the  Pope  and  Council.  At  this  act  the 
brooding  jealousy  against  the  Pope  broke  out  at  the 
court  of  Henry  into  open  hostility.  Bishop  Nitger  of 
Freisingen,  a  magnificent  prelate,  whose  revenue,  if 
in  part  dedicated  to  less  sacred  uses,  was  splendidly 
employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  during  some  warm 
dispute  relating  to  the  affidr  of  Ravenna,  grasping  his 
neck,  said,  "  May  a  sword  cleave  this  throat  if  I  work 
not  the  ruin  of  tliis  Pope."  The  biographer  of  Leo 
adds  that  the  bishop  ^  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  At  Augsburg  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  his  haughty 
antagonist.  Humfred,  it  is  true,  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  of  all  he  had  unlawfully  usurped  from  the 
Pope,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  to  request  his 
forgiveness.  He  knelt ;  "  According  to  the  depth  of 
his  repentance,"  said  the  Pope,  "  may  God  foi^ve  him 
his  sins."  The  prelate  rose,  and  broke  out  in  scornful 
laughter.     Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  Pope.     "  Miser- 

1  Hoefler  has  drawn  oat  a  list  of  German  prelates,  by  which  it  ^>pean 
that  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Como,  Padua,  and  Ve- 
vona,  were  a  long  time  almost  exclusivel/  in  their  hands:  other  sees  less  tn- 
qnently.  —  Beilage,  xvii.  p.  883. 

*  This  must  have  been  much  later,  as  Nitger  saryived  the  Archbishop  q# 
Ravenna  some  time. 
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Able,  he  is  a  dead  man  I  "  Humfred  returned  to  Rar 
▼enna,  fell  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  not  withoat 
strong  sospidons  of  poison.^ 

The  third  jonmej  of  Leo  IX.  beyond  the  Alps  was 
as  mediator  between  the  Emperor  Henry  and 
Andrew  King  of  Hungary.  Fifty  years  had  m^  looo- 
eliq)6ed  since  that  formidable  people  the  Hun- 1062,  Leo's 
garians  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to  chomaa^ 
St.  Stephen,  thdb*  king,  had  wrought  this  al-  Con7«raiomor 
most  sudden  change.  Stephen  was  the  son  "'^*'^' 
of  a  Christian  mother,  Sarolta,  herself  the  daughter  of 
Gyula,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  monk  of  Constan- 
tinople,  Hierotheus.  King  Geisa,  fether  of  Stephen, 
seems  to  have  hovered  between  the  old  Magyar  religion 
of  his  subjects  and  his  new  faith.  Stephen  was  not  bap- 
tized in  his  infejicy  ;  the  holy  St.  Adalbert  administered 
to  him  that  redeeming  rite ;  he  received  the  Christian 
name  of  Stephen  ;  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
bride,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  On 
the  death  of  Geisa,  an  insurrection  of  the  Magyars 
against  the  foreign  councils  and  the  foreign  faith  was 
rappressed.  The  Christian  King  ascended  the  throne ; 
his  first  act  was  to  unite  himself  to  Latin  Christendom ; 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  H.,  and  received 
the  present  of  a  crown,  and  a  Papal  edict  empowering 
him  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  his  realm. 
He  was  crowned  King  of  Hungaiy  at  Gran.  Through- 
out the  land  rose  churches:  the  nation  received  the 
reli^on  of  their  Sovereign.  Stephen,  during  his  reign 
of  thirty  years,  continued  in  the  practice  of  tliat  faith 

'  Gfrcirer,  with  somewhat  dnbiouB  charity,  laboTs  to  exculpate  the  Pope 
from  all  share  in  this  crime,  of  which  no  candid  man  can  have  the  least  sus- 
picion. He  lajs  it  to  the  hostili^  of  the  Italians,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
bishoprics  being  tamed  into  (German  fortresses  for  the  oppression  of  Italy. 
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and  of  those  virtues,  which  acquired  for  him  the  name 
and  renown  of  a  saint.  But  Peter,  the  successor  o£ 
Stephen,  did  not  rule,  he  was  ruled  by  German  and 
Italian  priests.  The  rude  and  warlike  people  had  in- 
dignantly thrown  off  the  yoke.  The  unhappy  king 
was  dethroned,  blinded;  Andrew  and  Levanta,  two 
princes  of  the  royal  race,  were  placed  on  the  throne; 
heathenism  became  again  the  national  religion  ;  every- 
where the  old  altars  rose ;  the  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted; some  priests  and  bishops  sufiered  martyrdom. 
But  on  the  death  of  Levanta,  Andrew  boldly  declared 
himself  a  Christian ;  he  was  crowned  by  a  Christian 
bishop  (probably  the  native  bishops  had  been  permitted 
to  remain) ;  he  restored  the  churches,  and  prohibited 
heathenism  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  Peter ;  on  his  death  he  declared  Hungaiy  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  Andrew  offered  tribute,  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  At  the  instigation  of  Henry, 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  witli  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
his  uncle  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  led  a  marauding 
expedition  into  Hungary.  He  was  defeated ;  but  the 
Count  of  Bavaria  and  Adalbert  Margrave  of  Austiia 
entered  into  the  war.  It  was  waged  with  greater  yet 
not  with  conclusive  success.  Haimbourg  the  frontier 
town  was  taken  and  retaken.  Henry  himself  in  the 
year  1051  headed  a  campaign  without  important  result, 
the  next  year  he  advanced  with  a  more  overwhelming 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  Presburg.  Pope  Leo  appeared 
in  his  camp  to  reconcile  the  temporal  head  of  Christen- 
dom \with  a  king  who  had  restored  the  Christianity  of 

1  An  Hungarian  prelate,  Coloczy,  had  been  among  the  bishops  present  at 
Toul,  perhaps  as  ambassador,  secret  or  avowed,  of  Ring  Andrew  to  the 
Pope.    Compare'throughout  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  Magyaren. 
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bis  realm.  But  his  mediation  was  rgected  hj  A«g.  b«^ 
both  parties.  He  urged  on  the  Emperor  the  terms  of 
submission  and  tribute,  offered  by  the  Hungarians ; 
Henry  coldly  and  contemptnously  declined  the  condi- 
tions. But  the  tide  of  war  tamed,  the  Hungarians 
sank  the  provisaon  ships  on  the  Danube,  upon  which 
tbe  army  of  the  Emperor .  depended  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and  now  the  Hungarian  in  his  turn  refiised  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  he  had  offered  before. 
The  Pope  withdrew,  not  without  some  loss  of  dignity ; 
the  peace  was  not  established  till  tbe  following  year, 
and  then  without  his  interference.  At  Ratisbon  during 
the  close  of  this  year  Pope  Leo  pursued  his  fiivorite 
mvocation,  the  canonization  of  Saints.  Two  bishops  of 
that  city,  Eirfaard  and  Wol%ang,  were  installed  in  that 
honor  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremony. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope  and  the  Em 
peror,  and  many  of  the  great  prelates  of  Germany,  at 
Worms.     They  met  not  m^ndy  to  celebrate  ▲  j».  ion. 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  more  than  ^mB. 
usual  magnificence,  but  on  secular  affiura  of  great,  it 
appeared  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pope.    Leo,  though 
maintaining  his  hold  on  Transalpine  Christendom,  had 
not  n^ected  the  affidrs  of  Italy.     Those  afiairs  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  the  victim,  must  be  unfolded  hereafter. 
He  aspired  it  is  clear  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  rank  as 
an  Italian  Potentate,  to  become  something  more  than  a 
secular  vassal  of   the  empire,  something  beyond  the 
quritual  monarch  of  Christendom.     The  See  of  Rome 
laid  claim  to  many  wealthy  churches  and  abbeys,^  either 

^  See  the  list  of  31  chuichee  and  47  m^uteriea,  beeidea  some  anodial 
•etatee,  in  Muratori's  Antiq.  v.  Dieaert.  9fik  ^Hoefler,  p.  867. 
Tou  m.  18 
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as  the  pious  donations  of  the  founders,  or  as  the  grants 
of  emperors.  Among  these  were  the  famous  Abbey 
of  Fulda,  and  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg.^  Leo  agreed 
to  surrender  these  endowments  in  exchange  for  the  city 
and  territorj  of  Benevento,  stipulating  at,  the  same 
time  for  a  strong  imperial  force  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  that  city,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  formida- 
ble and  hostile  Normans. 

But  the  Antipapal  party  at  the  court  of  Henry  bad 
grown  in  strength  and  in  bitterness  of  hostility;  the 
more  the  Pope  became  an  Italian,  and  the  more  he 
asserted  his  independence,  the  more  odious  he  became 
to  the  great  German  prelates.     His  most  .attached  firiend 
and  most  powerful  supporter,  the  holy  and  charitable 
Bardos,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  dead ;  the  Enn 
peror  of  his  own  authority  had  appointed   Liutpold, 
Provost  of  the  Chapter  of  Bamberg,  to  this  German 
primacy.     The  Pope  had  bestowed,  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  new  primate,  some  further  privileges  on  the 
See  of  Mentz.     The  archbishop  was  ihe  Papal  Legate 
in  his  own  diocese.     But  as  if  he  knew  the  character 
Bunberg,      ^^  Liutpold,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
Oct.  18.        grant  to  remind  him  of  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion.    A  trifling  incident  betrayed  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  German  and  Italian  churchmen,  the  difficult 
position  of  the  Pope,  who  having  rashly  fiivored  the 
insolent  superiority  of  the  Italians,  was  obliged  to  hum- 
ble himself  before  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  the  Germans. 
In  the  mass  for  Christmas  day,  the  Pope  read  the  ser- 
vice, the  next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  Metro- 
politan of  Worms,  performed  the  ftmction.     The  pro- 

1  Gfriirer  oo^lectares  that  tb^uhopric  of  Bamberg  was  attached  to  the 
Pa|>ac7  on  the  promotion  of  Clemeat  the  Second. 
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cession  was  ended,  the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat, 
Hnmbert,  a  deacon  of  the  archbishop,  chanted  the 
Gospel  in  a  tone  different  firom  the  Roman  usage, 
perhaps  jarring  to  Italian  ears.  The  Italians  requested 
the  Pope  to  forbid  him  from  proceeding  in  his  dissonant 
chant:  the  Pope  did  so,  but  the  deacon  went  on, 
disr^arding  the  Papal  mandate.  The  Pope  allowed 
the  Gospel  to  be  ended,  simimoned  the  refractory 
deacon,  and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  office :  the 
archbishop  instantly  sent  some  of  his  clergy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  his  deacon ;  the  Pope  declined.  The 
service  went  on,  it  was  the  time  for  the  elevation  of  tlie 
Host.  The  archbishop  sat  stubbornly  in  his  seat,  and 
declared  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  should 
proceed  with  the  office.  The  whole  ceremony  paused ; 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  his  apologists  said  because 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan 
in  his  own  diocese.  The  deacon  was  reinvested  in  his 
functions;  the  archbishop  condescended  to  discharge 
the  rest  of  his  holy  office. 

But  this,  humiliating  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  &tal 
mark   of  jealousy   displayed    by   German   churchmen 
against  the  unpopular  Pontiff.     At  a  council  at  Man- 
tua, suddenly  broken  off,   were  undisguised  ▲.!>.  1068. 
signs  of  German  hostility.*    Gebhard,  Bishop  f 


of  Eichstadt,  who  was  of  great  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  w^hich  were  to  march  with  the  Pope 


1  At  the  council  of  Mantua  the  tipioar  against  the  Pope  was  not  on  ac- 
eoont  of  the  nuirried  clergy,  against  whom  stronger  measures  were  threat- 
ened, bat  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  obtain  a  sponge  declared  to  contain 
the  Mood  of  the  Lord.  This  accompanied  the  reliques  of  S.  Longinus,  the 
nidier  who  pierced  the  side  yiih  his  spear.    Compare  Theiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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intx)  Italy,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  Bcnevento.^ 
The  Pope  had  influence  enough  to  retain  in  his  service 
500  Swabian  knights.  With  these,  and  assembling 
around  his  standard,  as  he  went,  a  host  of  lawless 
adventurers  and  mercenaries,  the  holy  Leo  marched 
through  Italy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces, 
the  first  or  almost  the  first  martial  pope,  against  the 
terrible  Normans.  The  ItaUan  policy  of  Leo,  bold, 
aggressive  to  a  certain  degree,  had  been  justified  by 
success.  In  the  reconquest  of  Sardinia  fi*om  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  his  admonitions  and  advice 
had  encouraged  the  Pisans  to  achieve  the  conquest.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bcbdue  the  fierce  barons,  who  still  maintained  the  fast- 
ness cities,  and  awaited  their  time :  a  Crescentius  still 
held  Tusculum.  But  Southern  Italy  offered  a  more 
promising  field  for  the  extension  and  consolidation  of 
his  sovereignty.  It  was  held  by  three  powers  mortally 
hostile  to  each  other,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Normans.  Of  these  the  Saracens,  by  recent  feuds,  had 
been  so  weakened,  that  Leo,  in  his  lofty  visions,  began 
to  dream  of  the  reconquest  of  Sicily  to  Christendom. 
The  Greeks,  almost  in  despair  of  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  Norman  adventurers,  had  vainly 
sought  recourse  in  craft.  They  endeavored  to  bribe 
them  with  enormous  pay  to  enter  into  their  service  and 
engage  in  new  wars  in  the  East.  But  the  Normans 
knew  their  strength  :  this  body  of  men,  who  had 
arrived  in  Italy  as  pilgrims,  had  now  become  sovereigns 
of  many  cities ;  they  warred  impartially  on  all.^    ffhe 

1  Floto  (Kaiser  Heinrich  der  Yierte,  i.  p.  170,  pablished  1856)  assignt 
tome  reasons,  Uie  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Heniy  in  Germany,  for  that 
advice.  f 

*  On  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  read  the  curiona  chronicle^ 
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ddirenuice  of  Sonthern  Italy  firom  these  half  chris- 
tianized and  barbarous  ireebooters  seemed  to  justify 
to  Pope  Leo  even  his  warlike  propensities.  His  first 
incaraion  into  the  South  had  been  of  a  more  peaceftd, 
more  seemly  character  ;  but  it  had  opened  to  his  ambi* 
tion  views  which  matured  slowly  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  again 
visited  Monte  Casino,  and  held  a  synod  at  Salerno.  At 
his  ^proach  the  city  of  Benevento  threw  off  1147,1060. 
the  yoke  of  its  sovereign  prince,  Landulf  of  Capua. 
Leo  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  popular  surrender ;  and 
to  receive  the  city  as  part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter. 
The  &ction  of  the  Capuan  regained  possession,  Leo 
excommunicated  the  rebellious  city.  He  was  now  by 
the  Imperial  grant  Lord  of  Benevento.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  enlisted  to  expel  the  Normans  fix>m 
the  land.  He  wrote  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Constan- 
tine  Monomachus,  to  declare  the  reasons  which  urged 
him  to  undertake  this  war  in  person.  In  his  martial 
ardor  he  foigot  the  theologic  controversy,^  which  was 
riang  to  its  height  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Michael  Cerularius ;  the  controversy,  which  prolonged 

•  Li  KofnuoiB,*  published  by  M.  Champollion  Figeac  Soc.  de  TlSstorie  de 

1  For  this  oontroveny  between  Hambert  Cazdixuil  Bishop  of  Sylva  Can- 
dida, legate  at  Constantmople,  and  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  which 
eodad  in  haoghty  words  on  both  sides,  see  Leonis  Epist.  apad  Mansi 
six.  Gunaii  Lectiones  Antiq.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  against  the 
Greek  Church  was  the  marriage  of  her  clergy.  The  Latin  replies :  "  Usec- 
cme  ({uoqne  sunt  ilia  majora  et  perfectiora,  ut  novus  maritus  et  recente  car- 
lus  Tolnptate  reeolntus  et  totus  marcidus  Christ!  ministret  altaribus,  et  ab 
ejos  immaculato  corpore  sanctificando  manns  oonfestixn  ad  muliebres  trans- 

ferat  amplexns Pro  quibus  omnibus  etaliis.  qnos  longum  est  scripto 

proeeqni  erroribus,  nisi  resiperitis  et  digne  satisfeceritis,  irrevocabile  ana- 
thema hie  et  in  ftituro  eritis  a  Deo  et  ab  omnibus  Catholicis,  pro  quibus 
Christos  animam  snam  posnit.*'  —  Compare  the  answer  by  Nicetas.  Apud 
Cauls,  pp.  301--314 
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for  centuries  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  While  the  vital  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrament  threatened  to  distract  the  West,  the 
East  broke  off  all  connection  with  a  church  which, 
dared  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  that  solemn  rite.  The 
Normans,  thus  wrote  Leo  to  the  Emperor,  that  undis- 
ciplined and  foreign  race,  were  still  ravaging  Chiistiaii 
Italy  with  more  than  Pagan  impiety ;  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  not  merely  slew  the  Christians  indis- 
criminately in  promiscuous  fray,  but  put  them  to  death 
slowly  witt  indescribable  tortures.*  They  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  things  sacred  and  pro&ne  ;  thqr  plun- 
dered, burned,  razed  churches.  Princes,  according  to 
the  apostles,  were  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain ;  and 
as  a  prince  Leo  went  out  to  war ;  not  that  he  desired 
the  death  of  a  single  Norman,  nor  of  any  human  being, 
but  by  the  terrors*  of  human  judgments,  these  unbeliev- 
ers must  be  taught  the  terms  of  God's  judgments.^ 

In  his  youthful  days,  Leo  had  acquired  some  fiune 
for  military  conduct ;  he  had  commanded  the  vassals  of 
tlie  bishopric  of  Toul  in  one  of  the  Emperor  Conrad's 
expeditions  into  Italy.  Some  vain  selfconfidence  may 
have  mingled  with  the  zeal  which  induced  him  to  lead 
his  own  army  against  the  enemies  of  the  fidth  '  —  an  act 
at  which  some  of  the  more  religious  stood  amazed,  and 
did  not  disguise  their  utter  repugnance.  The  stem  re- 
cluse Peter  Damiani  protested  with  all  his  natural 
energy.^ 

1  Leo  IX.  Epist  Constant  Monomach.  vii. ;  Labbe,  p.  9S3. 

*  **  In  illiofl  itaqne  sscalaris  militiflB  dispositione,  mc  repeote  sagax  appft- 
Tuit  et  providus,  quasi  hnjosmodi  negotib  tantom  foisset  hactenns  azenata- 
lus.*'  — Wibert,  i.  7. 

*  Damiani  lays  down  this  iirefhigable  proposition:  **Si  ergo  pro  Fide, 
qnft  universalis  vivit  Ecclesia,  nosquam  ferrea  corripi  anna  concedituFf  qno- 
modo  pro  terrenis  ac  transitoriis  Ecclesias  facnltatibus  loricats  i 
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The  conduct  of  Leo  m  the  campaign  belied  his  early 
fiune.  The  sagacity  and  forethought,  formerly  ascribed 
to  him,  utterly  failed.  Not  that  he  actually  took  the 
generalshq)  of  his  troops  in  the  battle,  but  all  the  move- 
ments seem  to  have  been  made  under  his  guidance. 
From  San  Germano  he  advanced  to  Capua,  accompa- 
nied by  many  bishops,  by  Frederick  of  Lorraine  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  the 
Counts  of  Aquino  and  Teano.  Thence  he  marched 
into  the  Capitanata,  the  stronghold  of  the  Normans. 
The  ApuHans  and  other  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Argjrrous,  the  Greek  Catapan 
of  Calabria,  who  promised  his  succor.  He  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Civitella,  and  launched  his  first  j^^  ^^ 
blow,  the  excommunication  of  the  Normans.  ^^^" 
The  Normans  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  appalled 
by  these  vast  preparations.  They  ofiered  terms  of  sub- 
mission. These  were  peremptorily  refused  by  Frederick 
of  Lorraine :  the  only  condition  offered  was  their  total 
abandonment  of  Italy.  The  Pope  saw  not  the  danger 
of  driving  them  to  despair.  He  pushed  forward  his 
troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Fertorio,  near  Dragonata. 
The  German  troops  were  not  above  500.  The  terrible 
Normans  mustered  3,000  knights,  men  who  were  said  to 
be  able  to  cleave  an  enemy  firom  the  head  to  the  saddle 


l^^diofl  debacchantmr.**  "  When  the  saints  have  power  they  do  not  even 
iiaj'  heretics  and  mfidels.**  He  proceeds  to  condemn  Leo  IX. :  **  Ad  bnc  si 
qua  objidat,  bellicis  usibus  Leonem  se  frequenter  implicuisse  PontJficem, 
Temmtamen  sanctnm  esse.  Dico  qnod  sentio,  quoniam  nee  Petrus  ob  hoc 
ApOBtoBcnm  obtinet  prindpatum,  quia  negavit;  nee  David  idciroo  prophe- 
ticse  meretnr  oracnlum,  quia  torum  alien!  viri  invasit.'*  It  is  curious  to  read 
D«iniani*s  oommentator,  trying  to  make  out  that  Damiani  does  not  con- 
demn the  Pope's  using  the  sword  as  a  temporal  prince.  How  would  the 
•Id  Saint,  who  compared  Leo's  wars  with  the  denial  of  Peter,  and  the  adul- 
Seiy  of  David,  have  scorned  this  distinction  ?  —  Damiani,  Epist.  iv.  9. 
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With  one  blow.  They  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Tancred,  Humfirey,  Richard  of  Aversa,  and  the  yet 
onrenowned  Robert  Goiscard.  Three  days  the  armies 
watched  each  other.  While  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  the  Normans  occupied  a  hill,  on  which  de- 
pended the  &te  of  the  battle.  The  fourth  day  they 
burst  down  in  three  squadrons.  The  Lombards,  on  one 
wing»  the  Apulians  on  the  other,  fled  at  once :  the  Ger- 
mans were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

The  Normans  rushed  irom  the  field  to  seize  the  Pope 
at  Civitella.  An  accidental  conflagration  repelled  them 
for  that  night :  the  next  day  they  entered  the  town. 
The  humbled  Pope  at  once  relieved  them  from  their  ex- 
communication :  they  became  again  sons  of  the  Church. 
Was  it  religious  awe,  or  was  it  subtle  policy,  which 
made  them  at  once  her  obsequious  sons?  The  rude 
soldiery  perhaps  from  dread,  the  leaders  from  that  craft 
in  which  the  Normans  excelled  as  much  as  in  valor, 
cast  themselves  down  before  the  Pope,  entreated  his 
pardon,  professed  deep  penitence.  But  they  lost  no 
time  in  securing  again  all  the  cities  which  had  thrown 
off  their  yoke.  Count  Humfrey,  the  gentlest  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred,  remained  as  gaoler,  or  as  an  attendant 
on  the  Pope.  Leo  was  allowed  to  visit  the  battle-field,^ 
to  bury  his  own  soldiers  with  the  honors  of  martyrs. 
He  declared  that  he  had  heavenly  visions  of  their  glory, 
as  having  died  for  the  faith.  The  Normans  themselves 
afterwards  assisted  in  building  a  church  over  their  re- 
mains. The  Pope  was  conducted  with  all  respect  by 
Count  Humfrey  to  Benevento :    there  he  remained,  a 


1  The  battle  was  fought  Jane  16, 1058.    Leo  set  off  for  Rome  March  12, 
1054. 
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prisoner,  though  treated  with  the  most  profound  out- 
ward reverence,  for  some  months. 

Heart-broken  at  the  &ilure  of  all  his  schemes ;  per- 
haps now  conscious  of  his  own  underical  conduct,  in 
becoming  the  leader  of  an  army;  seeing  the  divine 
condemnation  in  his  abasement,  his  imprisonment,  not- 
withstanding the  courteous  and  deferential  demeanor  of 
the  Normans ;  knowing  that  he  was  absolutely  in  theb 
power,  the  pious  Leo  betook  himself  to  the  severest 
acts  of  penitential  austerity.  He  wore  nothing  but 
sackcloth ;  he  slept  on  a  carpet,  with  a  stone  for  his 
pillow,  the  few  hours  which  he  allowed  for  sleep. 
Every  day  he  performed  mass ;  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  the  recital 
of  the  Psalter.  He  did  not  absolutely  neglect  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions ;  he  appointed  a  new  abbot  of 
Santa  Sophia,  in  Benevento.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  Africa,  with  Constantinople,  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Latin  Christendom ;  but  his  chief  occu- 
pation, besides  his  prayers,  was  works  of  charity.  His 
admirers  glorify  his  imprisonment  with  many  miracles. 
But  his  sorrow  and  his  macerations  had  wasted  all  his 
strength ;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  Nor- 
mans, perhaps  out  of  compassion,  perhaps  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  while  in 
their  hands,  were  willing  to  release  the  dying  man. 
On  the  12th  of  March  he  left  Benevento,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Norman  Humfrey.  He  was  obliged  to 
rest  twelve  days  at  Capua.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but 
repressed  the  universal  joy  by  melancholy  intimations 
of  his  approaching  death,  too  visibly  confirmed  by  his 
helpless  condition.  His  calm  departure  reaches  sublim- 
ity.    He  ordered  his  coffin  to  be  earned  to  St.  Peter's  ; 
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he  reposed  on  a  couch  by  its  side.  There  he  gave  his 
last  admonitions  to  the  ecclesiastics  around,  entreating 
them  to  abstain  from  simonj  and  the  alienation  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church  ;  there  he  received  the  last  sacFft- 
ments.  He  rose  with  difficulty,  and  looked  into  his 
coffin.  ^^  Behold,  my  brethren,  the  mutability  of  human 
things.  The  cell  which  was  my  dwelling  when  a  monk 
expanded  into  yonder  spacious  palace ;  it  shrinks  again 
into  this  narrow  coffin."  The  next  morning  he  was 
dead.  He  died  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  death  had  been  annoimced  by 
visions :  monks  had  beheld  in  their  dreams 
angels  in  white  robes  by  his  bed-side.  Won- 
derful cures  immediately  followed  his  departure.  A 
devil,  who  had  possessed  a  Tuscan  woman  for  above 
nine  years,  confessed  that  Leo  had  already  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  that  it  was  by  his  power  that  he  was  driven 
forth.  A  woman  laughed  this  tale  to  scorn ;  she  was 
seized  by  the  expelled  fiend  and  compelled  to  pray  to 
the  new  Saint.  The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  lepers,  were 
brought  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  touch  his  remains. 
Churches  were  built  to  his  honor  in  Beneveiito,  in  Tool, 
and  in  many  other  cities. 


April  18, 
1064. 
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CHAPTER    IlL 

CONTINUATIOK    OF    GERMAN    POPES. 

HiLDEBRAND  having  condnded  his  hastj  treatj  with 
Berengar,  bnt  not  leading  with  him,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened, the  captive  heretic,  travelled  with  the  utmost 
q^eed  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo,  it  is  said,  had  bequeathed 
the  adjninistration  of  the  see,  during  the  vacancy,  to  the 
Cardinal-subdeacon ;  but  tumults  were  threatened,  or 
actually  broke  out :  the  party  of  Benedict,  the  old  Ro- 
man party,  was  not  extinct.  According  to  one  account, 
it  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  its  power.  Hildebrand 
was  too  wise  as  yet  to  aspire  to  the  unsafe  dignity. 
The  Pope  must  be  a  wealthy  prelate,  for  the  larger  part 
<^  the  papal  domains  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  ba- 
ronial plunderers.  An  Italian  pope  of  the  most  awful 
piety,  of  the  most  determined  energy,  would  only  have 
wielded  spiritual  weapons,  to  which  those  lawless  men 
had  been  too  long  habituated,  not  to  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
The  Pope  must  command  the  imperial  protection,  with- 
out which  Rome  might  at  any  time  become  the  prey  of 
the  Normans.  That  terrible  race  had  again  resinned 
their  hostile  aspect ;  their  ally,  the  Count  of  Reate,  had 
not  scrupled  to  seize  and  imprison,  on  their  return  from 
Constantinople,  the  fiiture  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  other  legates  of  Pope  Leo.  The  Pope 
would  have  become  the  slave,  he  had  not  yet  learned 
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the  wiser  policy  of  being  the  patron  and  ally  of  these 
barbarians.  After  some  months  it  was  determined  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Hildebrand  himself,  to  implore  his  nomination. 
But  Hildebrand  had  already  determined  upon  his  choice 
—  a  Pope  who  might  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  whose  election  would  so  flatter  the  Emperor,  that 
he  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur  cordially  in  the  ap- 
pointment. Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est, undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  the  German  prelates. 
Gebhard  might  be  considered  the  remote  cause  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Leo  at  Civitella,  and  of  his  premature 
death.  He  it  was  who  had  advised  the  Emperor  to 
countermand  the  march  of  the  great  body  of  his  Jxoops 
to  the  support  of  Leo.  He  had  veiled  this  act  of  jealous 
hostility  to  Leo  under  affected  scorn  of  the  Normans ; 
^*'  with  two  hundred  knights  he  would  chase  them  firom 
Italy."  If  Gebhard  could  command  the  German 
troops  to  retire,  he  could  command  them  to  advance  in 
these  perilous  times  to  the  rescue  of  Rome. 

The  rise  of  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  to  power  and  influ- 
ence had  been  rapid  and  extraordinaiy.  Gebhard, 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  had  de- 
manded for  his  favorite,  Cimo,  the  succession  to  his  see. 
From  some  latent  cause,  on  the  pretext  that  Cuno 
was  the  son  of  a  married  priest,  Henry  refused  the 
nomination,  but  endeavored  to  propitiate  his  unde  by 
leaving  the  appointment  absolutely  in  his  power.  The 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon  immediately  named  Gebhard,  a 
remote  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Calw.  To  the 
Emperor'<$  objection  against  his  extreme  youth,  the 
bishop  replied  with  prophetic  sagacity,  tliat  Gebhard 
would  rise  to  still  higher  honors.      This  vaticination 
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be^gan  immediately  to  give  promise  of  fulfilment.  The 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt  showed  consummate  abilities ;  he 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Emperor  in  most  di£B 
cult  circnmstances,  particnlarlj  during  the  Hungarian 
war.  He  became  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
ooimsellor. 

It  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  the  ftdl  exor* 
tion  of  the  imperial  power  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Pope  in  the  dignity  and  security  of  his  office ;  to  repel 
the  Normans,  perhaps  to  wrest  back  firom  their  unwor- 
thy possessors  some  of  the  estates  of  the  see :  while  at 
the  same  time  it  deprived  the  Emperor  of  a  counsellor 
who  was  most  Hkely  to  give  success  to  his  policy,  to  the 
German  policy,  of  retaining  the  Pope  in  obsequious 
vassalage  to  the  Empire.  It  might  be  boldly  predicted 
from  the  ambition  and  abiHties  of  such  a  Pope  as  6el>- 
hard,  that  after  the  great  work  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  papacy  was  completed,  the  Churchman,  as  in  his 
predecessors,  woidd  predominate  over  the  faithful  sub- 
ject, the  Italian  Pope  over  the  German  Liegeman. 
Gebhaid  foresaw  the  danger,  shrank  firom  the  tempta- 
tion ;  he  had  rather  remain  the  commanding  counsellor 
than  the  equal,  the  rival,  it  might  be  the  enemy,  of  his 
master.  He  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hil- 
debrand  and  the  Komans,  and  of  his  Imperial  sovereign, 
only  afler  long  delay,  only  on  the  significant  terms  that 
the  Emperor  would  restore  the  rights  and  possessions 
which  he  held  belonging  to  the  Papacy.  This  speech 
implied  the  pledge  c£  his  assistance  to  recover  ^  _  j» 
those  usurped  by  others.  A  whole  year  had  ^"^• 
elapsed  before  the  successor  of  Leo  IK.  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Victor  II. 

The  Emperor  followed  his  Pope  into  Italy  at  the 
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head  of  an  imposing  and  powerftd  arraj«     Bat  a  ne^v* 
enemy  had  arisen,  if  not  more  formidable,  more  hatefiil 
to  the  Emperor  than  the  Normans  or  the  usurpers  of 
the  Papal  estates.     Godfrey  the  Bearded,  the  deposed 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  been  Henry's  ancient  antagonist. 
Godfrey,  anathematized  by  Leo  IX.,  deserted  by  his 
allies,  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  duke- 
dom ;  he  had  led  an  aimless  and  adventurous  life.    One 
of  the  acts  which  was  considered  as  betraying  hostility 
to  the  Emperor  in  Pope  Leo,  had  been  the  elevation  of 
Godfrey's  brother,  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  to  the  Car- 
dinalate,  and  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Church.   God- 
frey had  accompanied  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
on  his  mission  to  Constantinople.     On  his  return  he 
married  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Bonifitce,  Marquis  of 
A.D.  1062.       Tuscany,  who  had  been  murdered  a  few  years 
before.     The  whole  inheritance  of  that  family,  the  most 
poweriul  in  Italy,  the  inheritance  which,  afterwards 
felling  to  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  was  the  great 
source  of  the  independence  and  overweening  power  of 
Gregory  VII.,  was  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor's 
implacable  enemy.     The  depression  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine  was  the  one  object  which  now  occupied  the  Em- 
peror.   The  mother  and  her  daughter  fell  into  his  hands. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  was  forced  to  abandon  his  Italian 
possessions ;  he  fled  to  Germany,  to  stir  up  more  peril- 
ous revolt  against  the  Imperial  authority.     The  Cardi- 
nal Frederick,  pursued  by  the  implacable  jealousy  of 
the  Emperor,  did  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  the  holy 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Casino.     He  took  refuge  in  a  more 
unapproachable  monastery  in  the  rocky  island  of  Thep- 
mita,  to  emerge  in  a  short  time,  under  other  circum- 
stances, as  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
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Pope  Victor  11.  held  a  council  in  the  presence  of  the 
Elmperor  at  Florence,  then  an  unimportant  ic^jsr. 
eit^.  Besides  the  ordinary  denunciation  against  simoni* 
acal  proceedings,  and  a  new  sentence  against  the 
excommunicated  Berengar,  a  decree  was  passed  which 
attempted  to  strike  at  the  root  of  that  evil  which  impov- 
erished the  papacy,  broke  up  the  Church  property  into 
small  pieces,  and  made  laymen  the  actual  possessors  of 
the  estates  of  the  Church.  It  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  all  bishops  and  abbots  from  granting 
the  estates  of  the  Church  as  fiefs  to  knights  or  nobles. 
The  Pope  set  the  example  of  this  new  proceeding ;  on 
the  falling  in  of  the  fief  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina,  he 
became  himself  the  Marquis.  He  proceeded,  no  doubt 
under  the  awe  of  the  protection  of  his  imperial  master, 
to  resume  other  lands  which  had  been  rashly  and  firaud- 
ulently  granted  away  in  the  more  turbulent  periods  to 
the  barons  of  the  Romagna. 

But,  whether  from  his  severity  in  the  condemnation 
of  simony,  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  the  threatened  resumption  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  the  Italian  hatred  to  a  German  pope  soon 
found  a  man  bold  and  guilty  enough  to  endeavor  tlie 
murder  of  Victor.  A  subdeacon  mingled  poison  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  story 
took  the  form  of  legend ;  the  Pope  could  not  Hft  the 
chalice;  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  to 
enable  him  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  wonder; 
the  aflBrighted  culprit  fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed, 
or,  as  it  was  said,  the  demon  who  possessed  him  con* 
fbssed  his  guilt. 

The  Emperor,  on  the  news  of  threatened  insurrec- 
tkm,  had  hastened  back  to  Germany.     Instead  of  do- 
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scending  again  in  the  next  year  to  Italy,  he  s^i^ 
messenger  after  messenger  pressing  the  retom  of  his 
one  fiiithftil  and  wise  counsellor  to  Grermany.  The 
Empire  was  in  open  or  secret  revolt  in  many  parts. 
Qodfrey  of  Lorraine  had  organized  an  insnnreetiiHi ; 
France  threatened  war  :  the  Pope  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  old  master.  He  arrived  at  Goslar  to  receive  his 
confession,  to  administer  the  last  Sacraments.  The 
Emperor,  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion  in  the 
chase,  had  caught  a  fever,  which,  working  on  a  mind 
Oct,  6  1056.  harassed  hy  the  perplexing  state  of  affidrs, 
(Oct.  as.)  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  died,  for^ving 
all  his  enemies,  making  restitution  of  all  which  he  had 
unjustly  possessed,  bequeathing  his  infant  son  to  the 
care  of  the  Pope.  He  was  buried  by  the  fiiithful  Pope 
at  Spires. 

Victor  II.,  Oebhard  of  Eichstadt,  was  now  in  power 
both  Pope  and  Emperor ;  his  wise  moderation  appeased 
the  angry  conflict  in  Germany.  He  reconciled  Bald- 
win of  Flanders  to  the  young  king  by  a  timely  conces- 
sion of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  He  allayed  the  enmity 
Jane,  1067.  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  ;  he  gave  no  offence 
oo(.  29, 1066.  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  take  offence 
at  tliis  preeminent  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  order, 
the  great  prelates  of  Gtermany ;  he  raised  the  celebrated 
Adalbert  into  a  metropoHtan  of  Northern  Germany,  as 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg.  He  sent  Hildebrand  again 
into  France  to  reform  the  Church,  to  depose  the  simoni- 
acal  prelates,  to  wrest  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  Italy  it  had 
already,  before  the  Emperor's  death,  begun  to  appear 
Not  Dec  *^^*  ^^  Popc  uow  wiclded  the  power  of  the 
i<)^  Empire.     He  had  made  a  progress  into  the 
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llfCarch  of  Ancona  as  Duke  of  Spoleto  and  Marquis  ol 
Oamerina  and  Fermo,  and  of  the  March  of  Ancona. 
He  raised  liis  tribunal,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  submission ;  many  of  the  unruly  barons  attended 
o1)seqniously  upon  his  court.  He  siunmoned  the  Count 
Teato  and  his  sons  for  unlawfully  withholding  the 
castle  of  La  Vitice  from  the  Bishop  of  Teramo.  The 
contumacious  Teuto  not  appearing,  the  judge  of  the 
Tape  declared  him  in  rebellion,  pronounced  against  him 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Pope,  and  gave  orders 
to  take  the  castle  by  force.  These  proceedings  were 
not  always  carried  out  without  strong  murmurs.  Peter 
Damiani,  in  one  case  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
intrude  his  remonstrances,  and  to  admonish  Pope  Victor 
as  to  the  observance  of  more  equal  justice.  It  was  an 
ungrateful  return  to  God  who  raised  Victor  to  the 
&vor  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  now  invested  him  with 
imperial  power,  to  abuse  that  power,  to  despoil  unright- 
fdlly  a  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  and 
dedicated  himself  to  Christ.^  But  at  the  summons  of 
Pope  Victor  a  large  Synod  of  bishops  frora^p^^jg 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  met  at  Florence  ^^^- 
— those  of  Florence,  Arezzo,  Nocera,  Castello,  Popilia, 
Sienna,  VercelU,  Turin,  Eugubio,  Velletri,  Fiesole,  Pisa, 
Pistoia.  Of  the  acts  of  this  Synod  nothing  is  known, 
but  the  presentation  of  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  fallen 
into  such  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  but 
now  wisely  restored  to  favor,  as  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
to  the  Pope.  Frederick  was  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  confirmed  as  abbot,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  as  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus  in 

*  Duniani,  Epist  i.  v.    The  circniDBtAnces  to  which  Daiuiaui  allades 
are  nnknown. 
VOL.  m.  19 
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the  Roman  Church.  The  ambidon  of  Victor  rose  with 
his  power ;  his  grants  assume  a  loftier  tone ;  the  Apos- 
tolic throne  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  is  raised 
high  above  all  people  and  all  realms,  that  he  maj  pluck 
up  and  destroy,  plant  and  build  in  his  name.  He  was 
preparing  again  to  cross  the  Alps  to  arrange,  in  his 
character  of  guardian  of  the  Empire,  with  the  Empress 
Agnes  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  he  was  meditating  a 
July  28  second  great  Council  at  Rheims,  to  accom- 
1067.  p[igh  f}^Q  reform  in  the  Church  of  France. 

He  suddenly  died  at  Arezzo,  and  with  him  expired  all 
these  magnificent  schemes  of  universal  rule. 

When  the  unexpected  inteUigence  of  Pope  Victor's 
death  arrived  at  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine had  not  departed  to  Monte  Casino.     The  death 
of  Victor  caused  almost  a  vacancy  in  the  Empire  as 
well  as  in  the  Papacy.     The  Empress  mother  alone, 
now  deprived  of  her  ablest  counsellor,  and  her  young 
son,  represented  the  Franconian  CaBsars.     The  House 
of  Lorraine  was  in  the  ascendant ;  not  only  had  Duke 
Godfrey  been  permitted  to  resume  his  hereditary  rank 
and  title,  Victor,  the  Pope,  had  either  from  poUcy  con- 
sented, or  yielded  through  fear,  to  admit  Godfrey  and 
his  wife  Beatrice  of  Tuscany  as  joint  representatives  of 
the  Empire,  and  as  rulers  of  Italy.     Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine was  not  a  Roman,  not  even  an  Italian,  but  he 
was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Imperial  House ;  he 
had  suffered  persecution  from  the  late  Emperor.     The 
Romans  determined  to  seize  the  occasion  of  reasserting 
their  privilege  of  themselves  creating  the  Pope  without 
regard  to  the  permission  or  sanction  of  the  Emperor. 
Hildebrand  was  absent ;  and  as  they  still  hesitated,  they 
consulted  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  concerning  the 
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fiitore  Pope.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  named  no  single 
prelate ;  he  embai'rassed  them  (if  indeed  the  whole  was 
not  well  understood  between  the  parties)  with  the 
choice  among  five  prelates,  Humbert  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  St.  Rufino,  the  Bishops  of  Velletri,  of  Tusculum, 
and  of  Perugia,  and  the  Subdeacon  Hildebrand.  It  was 
proposed  to  await  Hildebrand's  return ;  but  the  domi* 
nant  party  would  hear  of  no  delay.  They  declared 
none  of  these  to  be  equal  to  the  Papacy ;  Frederick  of 
Lorraine  himself  must  be  the  Pope.  "  Be  it  as  you 
win,"  said  the  unresisting  Abbot,  "ye  can  only  do 
what  God  permits  you  to  do."  Five  days  after  the 
death  of  Victor,  Frederick,  under  the  name  stephea 
of  Stephen  IX.,  was  inaugurated  in  the  church  au«^'2,  io67. 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  installed  amid  universal 
joy  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  was 
a  churchman  of  the  sternest  and  haughtiest  views.  As 
the  Legate  of  Leo  IX.  at  Constantinople,  he  had  as- 
serted the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He  had  anathematized  the  Byzantine  Church  in  lan- 
guage which,  notwithstanding  that  the  policy  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  Constantino  Monomachus,  intent  on 
retaining,  as  an  ally  of  the  Pope,  his  small  remaining 
territory  in  the  south  of  Italy,  led  him  to  endure  any 
degradation  of  his  Church  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Pope,  eventually  tended  to  widen  the  irreparable  breach 
between  the  East  and  West.  He  drew  up,  with  his 
colleagues,  a  paper  which  he  solemnly  deposed  on  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  which,  while  it  condescended 
to  admit  that  among  the  pillars  of  the  realm  and  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  staite,  they  had  found  much  true 
fidth  and  orthodox  doctrine ;  the  so-called  Patriarch  and 
his  followers  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  imaginable 
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heresies.  Like  the  Simonists,  they  sold  the  grace  of 
God :  like  the  Y alesians,  thej  appointed  men  whom 
thejr  had  castrated  not  only  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
episcopate ;  ^  like  the  Arians,  they  rebaptized  those  who 
had  been  baptized  before  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, even  Latin  Christians ;  like  the  Donatists,  they  de- 
clared that  without  the  Church  of  Byzantium  was  no 
true  Church,  the  sacraments  were  of  none  effect :  like 
the  Nicolaites,  they  permitted  carnal  union  to  priests : 
like  the  Severians,  they  declared  the  law  of  Moses  ac- 
cursed, and  cut  off  from  the  article  about  the  Holy 
Ghost  his  procession  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father : 
like  the  Manicheans,  they  asserted  that  whatever  is 
leavened  has  life.  Like  the  Nazarenes,  they  so  highly 
respect  the  purification  of  the  Jews,  that  they  do  not 
baptize  children  who  die  before  the  eighth  day,  and  do 
not  administer  the  communion  to  women  who  are  in 
danger  during  childbirth ;  if  heathens,  do  not  baptize 
them.  Finally,  they  do  not,  because  they  themselves 
wear  their  hair  and  beard  long,  admit  to  the  communion 
those  who,  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  cUp  their 
hair  and  shave  their  chins.  ^^  Accursed  therefore  be 
Michael,  miscalled  Patriarch,  Leo  Bishop  of  Acrida, 
and  all  their  followers,  Mrith  those  of  Simon,  Vales,  Do- 
natus,  Arius,  Nicolaus,  Severus,  with  all  the  enemies  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Mauicheans  and  Naza- 
renes, and  all  heretics,  yea  with  the  Devil  and  his  Angels. 
Amen  I  amen  I  amen  I "  With  this  protest  Frederick 
of  Lorraine  and  the  other  legates  had  shaken  the  dust 
from  their  feet,  and  left  guilty  Constantinople. 

The  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  was  a  rigid  monk  as 

1  Compare  on  this  extraordinary  charge  against  these  Valesians  (Valan- 
tinians,  qn.  ?)  the  letter  in  Manai. 
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well  as  a  haughty  churchman :  the  appointment  of  Peter 
Damiani,  the  austere  champion  of  clerical  celibacy,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  married  clergy,  to  the  cardinalate, 
showed  to  the  world  the  inclination  of  his  mind  on  these 
great  points,  on  which  the  Church  was  plimging  into  a 
mortal  contest. 

But  the  secular  prince,  the  heir  of  a  German  duke- 
dom, was  not  sunk  either  in  the  monk  or  in  the  church- 
man. Pope  Stephen  IX.  had  great  schemes  at  once  for 
the  deliverance  of  Italy,  for  the  elevation  of  his  own 
family,  perhaps  some  undetected  desire  of  revenge 
agunst  tlie  house  of  his  enemy,  Henry  III.  He  pro- 
posed, by  the  aid  of  Godfrey,  now  in  possession  of  the 
mazquisate  of  Tuscany,  to  expel  the  Normans  firom 
Italy,  and  afterwards  to  elevate  Godfrey,  the  deliverer 
and  master  of  Italy,  to  the  Imperial  throne.  But  great 
means  were  necessary  to  arm  a  force  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  subdue  the  Normans.  The  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino  (he  was  still  Abbot)  I'emembered  the  vast  treas- 
ures which  the  piety  of  centuries  had  accumulated  in 
the  vaults  of  Monte  Casino  (though  once  plundered  by 
the  Saracens),^  the  votive  offerings  to  St.  Benedict, 
whcnn  every  devout  monk  considered  his  spiritual  an- 
cestor. He  caused  these  treasures  to  be  conveyed  to 
Rome :  he  intended  to  devote  them  to  this  sacred  cru- 
sade. But  as  he  surveyed  them  religious  terror  seized 
his  mind ;  visions  were  not  wanting  in  which  the  holy 
Benedict  and  his  sister  Scolastica  appeared  to  pious 
worshippers  to  protest  against  and  to  denounce  this  sacri- 
legious alienation  of  their  riches.  In  an  agony  of  re- 
morse the  Pope  sent  back  the  whole,  except  one  picture, 
which  himself  had  brought  from  Constantinople.     The 

>  Leo  OBtien. 
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aecret  of  this  conduct  is  clear :  it  was  the  consdoosnesBS 
of  failing  health  which  repressed  the  bold  ambition  oeP 
the  Pope.    On  St.  Andrew's  day,  but  four  months  aftep 
his  election,  he  had  retired  to  Monte  Casino.    At  Christ- 
chriBtmu,     ™*^  ^®  "^^  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  and 
1057.  ^ag  at  the  point  of  death.     Already  had  he 

begun  to  take  measures  for  the  administration  of  affiurs 
after  his  decease.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  February, 
Veb.  10, 1068.  an  access  of  returning  health  reawakened  his 
paralyzed  ambition.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
Mai«h29  ^™'  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Florence,  turned  aside  to 
1068.  yjgjt  ^Y^^  }jQ]y  Gualberto  in  his  retirement  at 

Vallombrosa,  and  after  a  few  days  died  in  his  arms. 

The  death  of  Stephen  IX.  was  no  sooner  announced 
in  Rome  than  each  Action  took  its  measures.  The  Im- 
perial party  sent  a  submissive  message  to  the  Empress 
Agnes,  laying  the  nomination  at  the  feet  of  her  and  of 
her  son.  But  the  old  Roman  feudatory  barons,  who 
had  been  already  compelled  to  relax  their  hold  on  some 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  saw  at  once  their  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  the  Papal  election  again  into  their  own 
hands.  The  minority  of  the  Emperor  gave  them  cour- 
age. The  Count  of  Tusculum,  the  Count  of  Galeria, 
the  Crescentii  of  Monticello  rose  without  delay.  John 
Mincius,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Velletri,  had  been  one 
of  the  five  prelates  named  by  Cardinal  Frederick  of 
Lorraine  on  the  death  of  Victor  II. :  he  was  of  the  fa- 
mous house  of  Crescendus.  Him  they  persuaded  or 
compelled  to  accept  the  dignity.  He  was  hastily  inau- 
gurated, enthroned  by  night,  and  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  X.  From  him  they  proceeded  to  extort  Ae 
most  lavish  grants.  They  plundered  the  treasures,  no 
doubt  on  the  specious  pretext  of  purchasing  the  good- 
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"vvill  of  the  people.     The  sacred  oblations  of  St,  Peter 
'were  not  secure ;  the  hammer  of  the  coiner  was  heard 
besiting  up  those  holy  ornaments  into  money.     The  car- 
dinals present  protested,  and  fled  from  Rome.    Cardinal 
Humbert  of  St.  Sabina  and  Peter  of  Tusculimi  returned 
finom  the  burial  of  the  Pope :  they  found  Benedict  on 
tlie  throne,  the  Romans  submitting  to  a  Roman  Pope. 
They  withdrew  in  all  haste  to  Florence,  to  concert 
measures  with  him  whose  master-mind  they  had  begun 
to  acknowledge.     Hildebrand  was  accidentally  at  the 
Imperial  Court,  on  a  mission  from  the  late  Pope ;  he 
-would  have  no  difficulty  in  rousing  the  resentment  of 
the  Empress  against  this  usurpafion,  this  insult,  after 
the  nomination  had  been  offered  by  the  Romans.     She 
empowered  him  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.     Hilde- 
brand sdleged  the  specious  reason  of  visiting  the  tomb 
of  his  late  benefactor,  the  deceased  Stephen  IX.,  to  de- 
lay in  Florence.     There  he  enlisted  in  the  same  cause  the 
ancient  enemy  of  the  Imperial  House  and  of  the  Empress, 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.     Rivals 
for  the  Empire,  these  two  potentates  had  a  common  in- 
terest in  wresting  the  appointment  to  the  Papacy  from 
the  lawless  Romans,  a  common  worldly  interest,  if  not  a 
religious  dread  of  seeing  the  Papacy,  notwithstanding  the 
high  character  of  the  Pontiff  elect,  designated  by  the 
former  Pope  as  one  of  the  five  most  worthy  ecclesias- 
tics, sink  to  its  former  degradation.     The  choice  skilfully 
adapted  itself  to  the  hopes  and  passions  of  both  parties. 
It  was  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  a  fellow-student  of  the 
Lorrainer  the  late  Pope  Stephen  IX.,  now  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  and  therefore  connected  no  doubt 
inth  Godfrey,  who  heartily  concurred  in  the  choice.^ 

>  Annitente  Gothofredo  dnce.  — Leo  Ostien.  iii.  12. 
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The  price  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Empress  was    a 
secret  stipulation  to  crown  her  son  as  Emperor.     The 
anti-Pope  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  II.     He  moved  to 
Sutri,  escorted  by  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  supported  by 
Guibert  of  Parina  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  attend  at  Sutri  in  a  council  off 
Jan.  1060.      bishops.     Pope  Benedict  was  declared  excoin- 
municate,  Nicolas  II.  the  rightful  Pope.     Resistance 
was  vain.     Nicolas  II.  advanced  to  Rome :  he  was  re- 
ceived with  apparent  joy  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  ; 
the  barons  had  disappeared  with  their  plunder. 

The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  II.  witnessed  the  two 
NiooiM  n.  groat  changes  in  the  Papal  poUcy,  which  laid 
****!*•  Jhe  foundations  of  its  vast  mediaeval  power 

—  the   decree   for   the   election  of  the   Pope  by  the 
Cardinals  of  Rome,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Normans. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Hagarenes  (so  are  the  Normans 
called)  Nicolas  besieged  his  rival  in  Galeria.    The  Count 
of  that  fortress  repented  of  his  rashness  in   oiFering 
protection  to  the  Pope  Benedict.     Benedict  ascended 
the  walls ;   he  began  to  make  signs,  to  utter  curses 
against   the  Roman   people.     "You  have  forced  me, 
against  my  will,  to  be  your  Pope ;  give  me  security  for 
my  hfe,  and  I  will  renoimce  the  Pontificate."     Thirty 
Roman  nobles  pledged  themselves  as  his  guarantees  for 
life  and  hmb,  for  his  safe  reception  in  Rome*    Nicolas, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  returned  to  Rome ;  his  rival 
followed,  having  stripped  himself  of  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  found  a  retreat  with  his  mother,  who  lived  near  the 
April  18.       Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.     Thirty  days 
after  Hildebrand  the  archdeacon  seized  him  by  force, 
and  placed  him  before  Nicolas  and  a  council  in  the 
Lateran  church.     They  stripped  him  before  the  altar 
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of    liis  pontifical  robes  (in  which  he  had  been  again 

ixi.vested),  set  him  thns  despoiled  before  the  synod,  pat 

WL  ^writing  in  his  hand,  containing  a  long  confession  of 

ev^ery  kind  of  wickedness.     He  resisted  a  long  time, 

luiowing  himself  perfectly  innocent  of  such  crimes :  he 

"WHS  compiled  to  read  it  with  very  many  tears  and 

groans.     His  mother  stood  by,  her  hair  dishevelled, 

auid  her  bosom  bare,  with  many  sobs  and  lamentations. 

His  kindred  stood  weeping  around.     Hildebrand  then 

cried  aloud  to  the  people, — "  These  are  the  deeds  of 

the  Pope  whom  ye  have  chosen!"     They  rearrayed 

him  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  formally  deposed  him. 

He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnes, 

where  he  hved  in   the  utmost  wretchedness.     They 

prohibited  him  horn  all  holy  fimctions,  would  not  all«w 

him  to  enter  the  choir.     By  the  intercession  of  the 

Archpresbyter  of  S.  Anastasia,  he  was  permitted  at 

length  to  read  the  Epistle;  a  short  time  afiier,  the 

Gospel;  but  never  suffered  to  celebrate  mass.     He 

lived  to  the  Pontificate   of  HildebrancI,  who,  when 

informed  of  his  death,  said,  ^^  In  evil  hour  did  I  behold 

him;   I   have  committed  a  great  sin."     Hildebrand 

commanded  that  he  should  be  buried  with  pontifical 

honors.^ 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
strength,  supported  both  by  the  Imperial  power  and  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  while  Rome  and  the  barons 
were  depressed  by  their  late  discomfiture,  Nicolas  II. 
summoned  a  council,  the  second  Lateran  ^  ^^  j^^^ 
council  in  Rome.  A  hundred  and  thirteen  ^p^  ^ 
bishops   obeyed  the  call.      The  first   decree   of  this 

1  Annales  Romani,  fi^  I  believe,  published  by  Perts,  vol   v.    Pert! 
that  these  aimals  had  been  seen  by  Baronius. 
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assembly  wrested  at  once  the  power  of  nominating  the 
Pope  from  the  lower  clergy,  the  turbulent  barons,  and 
the  populace.     It  left  to  the  people  and  to  the  Emperor 
a  barren  approbation,  but  it  vested  the  actual  election 
solely  in  the  higher  clergy.     With  the  cardinal  bishopft 
was  the  initiative ;  the  assent  of  the  cardinal  priests 
and  deacons  was  first  required,  then  that  of  the  laity, 
and  finally  that  of  the  Emperor.^     The  higher  spiritua] 
aristocracy  took  the  lead,  the  others  were  to  be  their 
humble  followers.^     Besides  this,  it  established  a  kind 
of  prerogative  right  in  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Pon- 
tificate:  only  in  default  of  a  fit  person  within  that 
Church  was  a  stranger  to  be  admitted  to  the  honm:* 
Rome  was  to  be  the  place  of  election  ;  but  even  Rome, 
by  tumult  or  by  contumacy,  might  forfeit  her  privilege. 
Wherever  the  cardinals  were  assembled,  there  was 
Rome.    It  had  been  at  Sienna  or  at  Sutri.    In  case  the 
election  could  not  take  place  within  the  city —  and  of 
this  they  were  the  sole  judges  —  the  cardinals,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  religious  clergy  and  religious  laity,  even 
though  few  (their  religion  would  be  their  fidelity  to 
their  party),  might  proceed  elsewhere  to  the  election. 
The  Imperial  rights  were  reserved  vaguely  and  am- 
biguously.^ 

.  1  '*  Nimirum  cum  Electio  ilia  per  Episcopornm  Cardinaliom  fieri  debeat 
principale  judicium ;  secuudo  loco  jure  probeat  clericus  aatenman ;  tertio 
popularis  favor  attollat  afpkauum;  sioque  suBpendenda  est  causa,  usqiia 
dum  re^«  celsitudinis  consulator  auctoritas:  nisi,  sicut  nuper  contigit,  pcri- 
culum  fortassis  immineat,  quod  rem  quantoqrus  acoelerare  compeUat."  — 
Peter  Damian.  i.  Epist.  xx. 

'^Et  ideo  religiosiasimi  viri  praednoes  sint  in  promovendA  pontafida 
electione:  reliqui  autem  seqnaces.'*  The  rellgiositas  unhappily  was  esti- 
mated solely  by  rank  in  the  Church. 

*  "Cardinales  Episcopi,  cum  religiosis  clericis,  Catholidsque  Laicia,  lieef 
pameit,  jus  potestatis  obtineant  eligere  ApostoliciB  sedis  pontifioem,  nbi 
coagruere  viderint."  — Cone  ii.  l^teran.   Throusrhout^  howeTer,  there  Is  a 
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This  decree,  and  an  anathema  of  more  than  usual 
terror  (the  most  dreadful  imprecations  in  the  Scripture 
were  selected  with  sedulous  care),  was  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  all,  by  the  signature  of  above  70  bishops, 
with  many  other  ecclesiastics.  The  anathema  con- 
demned the  ofiender  against  the  statute  to  irrevocable 
exconmiunication,  to  be  counted  among  the  wicked  to 
all  eternity.  **  May  he  endure  the  wrath  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  in  this  life  and  the  next  I  May  his  house  be  des- 
olate, and  no  one  dwell  in  his  tents  I  Be  his  children 
orphans,  his  wife  a  widow,  his  sons  outcasts  and  beg- 
gars !  May  the  usurer  consume  his  substance,  the 
stranger  reap  his  labors  ;  may  all  the  world  and  all  the 
elements  war  upon  him,  and  the  merits  of  all  the  saipts 
which  sleep  in  the  Lord  confound  and  inflict  visible 
vengeance  during  this  life  I  Whosoever,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  keep  this  law,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
is  absolved  from  all  his  sins.*'  Yet  two  years  were 
hardly  passed,  when  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  a  contested 
election  distracted  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  some  of 
the  subscribing  bishops  are  found  in  each  furious  faction. 

The  same  Council,  the  second  Lateran  Council, 
which  had  thus  made  provision  for  the  unity  of 
the  church  by  a  new  form  of  election,  which  had 
wrung  the  misused  power  from  a  lawless  and  irrespon- 
sible body,  and  seemed  to  repose  it  in  security  in  the 
most  holy  and  intelligent  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  as- 
pired also  to  establish  the  endangered  unity  of  doctrine, 
and  authoritatively  to  decide  the  most  perilous  theolog- 

reBpectfid  resenratlon  of  the  imperial  right:  "  Salvo  debito  honore  et  rev- 
ereotiA  HeniJo,  qui  in  presentiarum  rex  habetur,  et  futunis  imperator 
iperstiir."  The  last  clause  cited  above  has  in  the  copy  in  Pertz :  **  Ubi  cum 
rtgt  congruentius  judicavenmt."  —  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  App.  p.  177. 
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ical  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  Latin  Cliristendom. 
Berengar  of  Tours  had  been  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
appear  before  the  Lateran  Council.  He  had  his  choice 
between  death  and  the  recantation  of  his  tenets.  But 
logic  makes  no  martyrs.  The  temperament  of  Beren- 
gar's  mind  was  not  that  of  a  reckless  &natic.^  He 
(airly  confesses  that  the  fear  of  death  extracted 
from  him  the  humiliating  admission  of  his  errors ;  he 
accepted  a  creed  equivocal  according  to  his  view,  and 
elusive  of  the  main  question,  in  which  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  distinctly  assertedi 
though  not  in  the  strongest  terms  of  transubstantiation. 
No  sooner  was  he  beyond  the  power  of  his  adversaries, 
than  Berengar  recanted  his  recantation  ;  reassumed  the 
contemptuous  language  of  a  superior  mind  towards 
Pope  Nicolas  himself;  reasserted  the  doctrines  of  his 
master  Erigena,  whom  in  .the  presence  of  danger  ho 
had  not  hesitated  to  forswear.  But  though  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  Council  had  no  effect  on  Berengar,  it 
had  for  a  short  time  the  effect  of  almost  suppressing  his 
doctrine.^  Yet  as  will  appear,  it  was  not  altogether 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  absorbing  question,  the  mar* 
riage  of  the  clergy. 

>  Compare  Berengar*8  own  account  of  these  proceedings:  he  daims  the 
▼ictoiy,  and  boastfiilly  avers  that,  by  their  own  terms,  the  bread,  as  he  had 
always  asserted,  remains  after  consecration.  —  p.  70  e<  $eq.  "  Dam  dicitor, 
panii  in  altari  oonsecratio,  vel  pania  sanctns,  panii  sacrosanctus  est  Chiisti 
corpus,  omni  veritate  panis  superesse  conceditnr.** 

*  Among  the  most  bold  of  Berengar*s  assertions  was  his  protest  against 
the  assumption  so  perpetually  made,  that  a  certain  doctrine,  because  sup- 
ported by  the  majority,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Church.  He  boasta 
multitudes  who  hold  his  opiniona:  "^  Quod  nomen  Ecdesis  totieas  inepto- 
rum  multitudlni  tribuis,  fads  contra  sensa  majorum: — quod  dlds  omnea 
tenere  banc  fidera  —  contra  conscientiam  tuam  dids,  quam  latere  non  po- 
test, usque  eo  res  agitata  est,  quam  pluHmo$  aut  psene  m/inUtm  esse  cajiw^ 
eimque  ordiuis,  qui  tuum  de  sacrificio  EcdesisB  execrantur  errorem,  atqoa 
Pascasii  Corbcjensis  Monacbi.*'  p.  27. 
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By  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  CouncQ  the  popedom 
was  restored  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  The  great  organized 
and  amultaneons  effort  of  the  higher  Clergy,  to  become 
as  it  were  the  chief  feudatories  and  to  choose  their  mon- 
arch had  been  successful.  But  the  decree  of  a  Council 
"was  only  a  mass  of  idle  words,  unless  the  Papacy  could 
command  some  strong  military  force  to  secure  its  inde* 
pendence  against  domestic  and  against  foreign  foes. 
Either  the  Emperor  must  still  dictate,  or  the  Roman 
barons  overawe  the  election.  The  Pope  with  all  his 
magnificent  pretensions  was  but  a  defenceless  vassal,  a 
Tassal  dependent  on  foreign  resources  for  his  mainte- 
nance <m  his  throne. 

The  second  great  act  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
n.  was  the  conversion  of  the  hostile,  the  unbelieving 
Normans,  into  the  faithful  allies,  the  body  guard  of  the 
Pope.  The  Normans  were  now  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy ;  the  Greek 
Argyrous,  the  last  Catapan,  the  ally  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
retiied  in  despair,  finding  his  dominions  almost  shrunk 
to  the  one  fiuthfiil  city  of  Reggio  at  the  very  verge  of 
Calabria,  to  Constantinople.  The  Normans  were  not 
less  politic  than  brave ;  they  were  not  without  super- 
stition ;  their  policy  and  their  superstition  might  render 
them  the  allies,  the  protectors  of  the  Papacy.  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  Auianoe 
princes,  no  doubt  knowing  how  such  ad-Nomuuia, 
vances  would  be  received,  sent  an  embassage  im  ' 
to  Rome,  to  request  the  revocation  of  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication, still  in  force  against  his  Normans.  Th& 
Pope  made  a  progress,  partly  of  a  spiritual,  partly  of  a 
secular  character,  into  the  South.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Melfi  ;  the  extirpation  of  concubinage,  universal  among 
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the  Neapolitan  clergy,  was  the  pretext;^  ihe  Nonnan 
treaty  the  real  object.  The  Normans  wanted  a  moxe 
imposing  title  than  that  of  conquest  to  their  Italian  pos- 
sessions. They  were  not  disposed  to  question  the  right 
of  one,  who  was  on  his  part  disposed  to  make  such 
title  on  his  own  authority.  The  Pope  wanted  the 
Norman  aid ;  he  scrupled  not  to  advance  the  enormoas 
pretension  of  a  seignorial  suzerainty  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples,  how  devolved  and  how  obtained, 
or  on  what  ground,  no  one  ever  presumed  or  cared  to 
inquire,  and  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  answer, 
though  few  for  centuries  could  safely  dispute.  He 
invested  the  Norman  Richard  in  the  principality  of 
Capua ;  Robert  Guiscard  in  the  Dukedom  ci  Apulia, 
of  Calabria,  and  of  Sicily,  which  he  was  to  recover 
from  the  Saracens. 

The  Sovereign  was  not  long  in  putting  his  feudatorietf 
to  the  test  of  their  fidelity.  The  Pope  returned  to 
Rome,  followed  by  his  hew  Prsetorian  guards.  Their 
first  duty,  which  they  undertook  with  fierce  delight, 
was  the  extermination,  or  at  least  the  humiliation  of 

i  "Hkeoclesiasaca  propter 

Ad  purtM  illu  tnctanda  negotla  Tsnlt. 
Namqne  Bacerdotes,  Lerite,  olerioaa  oinnto 
HAo  regione  palam  n  ooi^ni^o  loeialMUit. 
Condllum  oelebxaiu  ibi  Papa  IkTenttbufl  ilU 
PrtBevUbiu  oentum  Jos  ad  qruodale  Tooatbf 
Ferre  noerdotea  monet  altartoqne  mlnlstrofl 
Anna  padidtias :  Tocat  hos  et  pnedplt  am 
IBrirlfWia  sponaos,  quia  non  eat  Jure  aaoardn 
Laxnite  enltor ;  ale  extlrpaTit  ab  UUa 
Farttboa  vzoraa  omnino  PreBbyteromm 
Spretorea  minitaDa  anathcanato  paaentleiidoa.*' 

Oul.  App.,  Ub.  U. ;  Mumari,  r.  908. 

The  clergy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  wers  to 
a  groat  extent  married :  they  were  Greeks  in  this  usage,  as  in  subjectioo  to 
the  empire;  but  Nicolas  and  the  Normans  were  leagued  to  extirpate  all 
Greek  uifluenoes. 
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those  mtUess  nobles  who  had  so  long  ruled  over  Rome. 
They  trampled  on  the  pride  of  the  Counts  of  Tuscnlum, 
Praeneste,  and  Nomentana,^  who  looked  oat  from  their 
inaccessible  castles  to  see  their  territories  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  and  were  even  driven  to  go  to  Rome 
and  make  their  peace  with  the  Pope.  The  Normans 
crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the  Count  of  Galeria,  whose 
castle  commanded  the  road  to  Rome,  and  who  plun- 
dered all  the  pilgrims  on  their  way.  This  ruffian  had 
been  vainlj  anathematized  by  eacli  succeeding  Pope, 
the  last  time  in  full  synod  by  Nicolas  himself,  for 
robbing  an  English  archbishop  (Stigand  of  Canterbury) 
and  an  English  Count  of  1000  pounds.^  This  castle 
and  others  as  &r  as  Sutri,  they  demolished  or  sub 
dued. 

The  proceedings  of  Nicolas  II.,  this  absolute  Ital- 
lanization  of  the  Pope,  this  close  alliance  with  the  only 
race  who  could  coniront  the  military  prowess  of  the 
Gennans,  were  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by 
the  Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  by  the  whole  of  Germany. 
At  Florence  Nicolas  felt  the  approach  of  death;  he 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  his  manifest  aim  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  Germans  from  all  hope,  from  all  concern  in  this 
splendid  inheritance.  Already  the  great  German  prel- 
ates had  observed,  that  all  which  the  Lateran  Council 
had  left  to  the  Emperor  had  been  the  supercilious  noti- 
fication by  the  Cardinals  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Papacy,  or  if  this  statute  might  bear  a  stronger  inter- 

>  **■  Nam  Don  solnm  Tuscolanorum,  et  l^DestinoTum  et  NomenUmonim 
•apertnam  calcavenint,  sed  et  Romam  transeuntes,  Galeriam  et  omnia  cas- 
In  Comitb  Gerardi,  nsque  Sutriam  TaBtaverant,  que  res  Romanam  iirbem 
GapitaBeonun  Uberavit  dominatione."  —  Bonizo,  p.  806. 

*  Mcmey  of  Paria^  says  the  Diaceptatio  Synodalis,  p.  1168. 
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pretation,  Pope  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  issued  a  second 
decree  almost  annulling  the  consent  of  the  Emperor. 
Hanno  of  Cologne,  who  had  already  been  involved  in 
some  dispute  with  Pope  Nicolas,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  great  prelates  of  Germany,  took  up  the  cause  of 
Jai7  27,  lOffiL.  the  Emporor,  which  was  now  that  of  the 
Transalpine  Church ;  he  sent  letters  of  excommuni- 
cation, of  deposition  from  the  Papal  throne  to  the  dying 
Nicolas.  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  read  them  with  de^ 
affliction,  and  immeidiately  to  have  expired.^ 

The  Cardinals  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  still  held  to- 
gether,, yet  they  did  not  venture  at  once  to  act  upon  the 
Lateran  decrees  or  that  of  the  deceased  Pope.  They 
feared,  or  were  too  prudent  to  defy  the  whde  German 
interest.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  other 
barons,  in  revenge  for  their  humiliation,  threw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  Imperial  &ction.  They  sent 
.  the  golden  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  the  Patri- 
ciate to  the  young  Henry,  and  urged  him  to  nominate 
a  Pope,  not  a  Roman.  It  might  be  seen  at  once  at 
whom  was  pointed  their  sentence  of  exclusion.  The 
Cardinals  likewise  sent  a  Lf^;ate,  the  Cardinal  Stephaif 
to  the  youthful  King  and  to  his  mother.     This  Caidi- 


1  *'Ad  yindicandain  vero  saam  aliommqne  ii^nTiam  eiexit  se  aniino 
Coloniensis.  ....  Commani  consensu  orthodoxomm  episcopomm,  direzft 
illis  (the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals)  excommonicationis  epistolami  qoA  yisi  et 
dolens,  et  gemens  pnesentem  (the  Pope)  deseniit  yitam.'*  This  passage  of 
Iknzo  (lib.  vii.  p.  897)  is  partly  confirmed  by  a  passage  from  Ansefan  of 
Lucca  (or  Cardinal  Deusdedit),  who  asserts  that  the  Emperor  and  the  G«i^ 
raans  had  made  themselves  unworthy  even  of  this  scanty  maris  of  respect, 
the  notification  of  the  appointment  of  the  Pope  :  Primum  quia  poeteaNico- 
laum  Coloniensem  Archiepisoopum  pro  suis  exoesaibus  oorripuisse  graviter 
tulemnt,  cumque  hujus  grati^  quantum  in  se  erat,  a  Papatu  deposuentnt. 
et  nomen  ejusdem  in  canone  consecrationis  nominari  vetuerunt**  Ap. 
Canis.  Antiq.  I^ct.  vi.  p.  221.    Compare  Hofier,  p.  858. 
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nal  was  not  admitted,  probably  as  representing  a  body 
who  were  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 

Hildebrand  knew  that  his  time  was  not  yet  come ; 
and  of  all  the  great  qualifications  of  this  lofty  Church- 
man, nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  his  suppression 
of  his  personal  ambition,  the  patience  with  which  he 
"was  content  to  work  in  a  subordinate  station,  to  be  the 
first  in  influence  without  being  the  first  in  worldly  dig- 
nity.    Nor   was  there  any   other  ecclesiastic  in   the. 
Church  of  Rome  whom  he  dared  or  chose  to  advance. 
The  vacancy  continued  for  three  months,  even  before 
the  initiatory  nomination  of  the  Cardinals  took  place. 
At  length  they  chose  a  Lombard,  Anselm  of  Badagio, 
Bishop  of  Lucca ;  but  a  Lombard  with  peculiar  claims 
and  marked  opinions,  who  brought  with  him  a  strong 
and  now  triumphant  party  in  Northern  Italy  ;  who  was 
the  sworn  and  tried  enemy  of  doctrines  odious  to  a  large 
part,  especially  odious  to  the  whole  monastic  section  of 
the  Church.     Anselm  had  at  one  time  been  proposed 
as  Archbishop  of  Milan :  had  he  obtained  that  rank, 
the  feud  which  was  kept  alive  by  the  weakness,  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  inclination  of  that  great  prelate 
towards  the  married  clergy,  had  come  to  an  earlier  issue. 
The  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  the  most  powerful 
prince,  when  there  was  not  an  Italian  Emperor  or  King 
of  Italy,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula.     The  power 
of  tho  Archbishop,  and  the  use  which  he  could  make 
of  this  power,  cannot  be  estimated  without  ascending  to 
the  bepnning  of  this  century,  and  even  higher  than  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Heribert.     Milan  owes  almost  all  her 
elory  to  her  Archbishops.     The  first  restorer  Annpert 
of  her  greatness  was  Archbishop   Anspert.  sesjdiedfisi. 
Milan,  which  had  ranked  among  the  nine  great  cities 
VOL.  m.  20 
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of  the  Empire,  whose  wonders  had  been  commemomted 
in  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Ansonius,^  had  never  ro- 
covered  its  utter  ruin  by  Attila.     Pavia,  under  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  was  the  capital  of  North- 
ern Italy.     The  great  Archbishop  Anspert  (during 
the   reign    of   Charles    the    Fat)    first    assumed   his 
metropolitan  dignity  over  his  suffiragans  of  CremonA 
and  Bergamo,  haughtily  neglected  the  citations  of  the 
Pope ;  and  when  John  VIII*  commanded  the  clergy 
of  Milan  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  place  of  the 
contumacious  prelate,  the  clergy  paid  no  regard  what- 
ever to  the  mandate.     Anspert  was  a  magnificent  as 
well  as  powerful  prelate ;  he  built  the  porcli  of  San 
Ambrogio.     Heribert,  who  now  stands  before  us,  was 
the  second  founder  of  Milan's  greatness.     The  Arch- 
bishop Otto  of  Visconti  (in  later  times)  was  the  first 
Lord  of  Milan,  and  handed  down  the  ducal  dominion 
(a  more  dubious  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Milan  I)  to  the 
ArchbiBhop    housc  of  Viscouti.^     The  prelate-prince  Heri- 
1018.    '       bert  was  magnificent  in  his  charities  and  un* 
compromising  in  hi&  assertion  of  his  episcopal  rights. 
During  a  long  famine,  more  or  less  severe,  of  twenty 
years,  his  prodigality  to  tlie  poor  was  unexhausted ;  at 
the  same  time  he  seized  vrith  a  strong  hand  all  tlie 
property  of  the  Church  which  had  been  wasted  or 
alienated  by  the  rapacity  or  weakness  of  his  predeces- 
sors.    He  was  esteemed  a  great  divine,  but  not  less  a 
master  in  worldly  policy.*     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
cross  the  Alps,*  and  of  his  sole  authority  to  elect  Con- 
rad the  Salic  King  of  Italy.     According  to  the  right 

1  **  £t  Mediolani  mira  omnia."    The  verses  are  worth  reading.  —  AnaoB 

'  Landalph.  Sen.  ii. 

'  "  DiviD&  pollens  scientiA,  saecnlarique  ingenio  astntiu.'* 

*  Verri,  St^a  di  Milano,  c.  ii.  p.  87. 
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aaseited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  tb  crown  the 
King  of  Italy  (that  of  crowning  the  Emperor  belonged 
to  the  Pope)  Conrad  received  the  fiunous  iron  crown 
finom  the  hand  of  Heribert ;  ^  and  at  the  diet  of  Ron- 
caglia,  Italy  recognized  the  sovereign  thus  chosen  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan.*  When  Conrad  went  to 
Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  there  a.d.  loao. 
broke  ont  one  of  the  fierce  quarrels  for  precedence 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  It 
was  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  Pope's  authority,  but 
followed  by  a  war  in  which  the  two  martial  prelates  of 
the  same  name  headed  their  own  forces.  Heribert  of 
Ravenna  escaped  with  difficulty  within  the  walls  of  his 
city.  Among  the  rewards  for  his  service  the  Emperor 
Conrad  had  bestowed  on  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  the 
right  to  appoint,  or  at  least  to  grant  the  investiture  of 
the  See  of  Lodi.  On  the  death  of  the  bishop,  Heri- 
bert hastened  to  supply  the  place  with  a  faithful  parti- 
san. The  clergy  and  people  of  Lodi  resented  this 
invasion  of  their  rights,  and  proceeded  to  another 
election.  Heribert  instantly  marched  upon  Lodi ;  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  he  compelled  the  city  to  receive 
his  bishop,  and  from  this  cause  sprang  the  implacable 
hatred  between  Milan  and  Lodi.^  The  martial  prelate, 
also  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  his  liege  lord, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  aided  Conrad  in  the  conquest  of 
'  Burgundy.      But  his  own  warlike  nobles  began  to 

1  Arnnlftis,  Ber.  Ital.  Script,  ix.  14;  Wippo,  Yit  Ck>nrad. 

■  *'Nel  corao  di  ventisette  anni  ch*  egll  occnpb  questa  Mde,  Milano  di- 
rtatb  U  dttii  precipua  della  Lombardia."  —  Verri,  p.  124: 

'  "  Ab  31o  etenim  tempore  inter  Mediolaiienses  et  Laudenses  implacabile 
ligah  odiam."  The  Milanese  were  the  more  powerful  and  wealthy :  those 
^  Lodi  Tali^nt  to  ferocity  (truces).  They  cared  not  fcr  loss,  if  they  could 
indict  loss  on  their  enemies.  — Amulf,  ii.  c  vii. 
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rebel  against  the  tyrann  j  of  Heribert.  The  important 
law  of  Conrad,  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  had 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  feudal  system ;  it  recog- 
nized the  hereditary  descent  of  fiefi  hidierto,  nominally 
at  least,  held  at  the  will  of  the  suzerain.  Heribert  refiised 
to  admit  the  valvassors  of  the  Church  of  Milan  to  this 
privilege  ;  he  seized  on  a  vacant  fief,  and  thus  embodied 
against  him  all  the  great  beneficiaries.  They  broke 
out  in  open  rebellion.^  Heribert  attempted  to  allay 
the  mutiny  by  prudent  measures ;  he  then  had  recourse 
to  force.  With  the  assistance,  no  doubt,  of  the  peq[>le, 
to  whom  the  tyrannous  nobles  were  odious,  he  dix>ve 
them  out  of  the  city.  They  left  it  in  sorrow.*  There, 
however,  they  were  joined  by  the  lords  of  the  surround- 
ing castles  and  by  the  people  of  Lodi,  burning  for 
revenge  against  Heribert.  A  great  battle  took  place 
at  Campo  Malo ;  die  Bishop  of  Asti,  on  Heribert's  side, 
was  slain.  Heribert,  confounded  by  many  desertions, 
retired  into  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Emperor  to 
his  aid.^ 

Conrad  crossed  the  Alps,  but  instead  of  espousing  the 
A.D.  1087.  cause  of  the  Archbishop,  offended  by  the  fi:ee- 
dom  of  the  populace,  he  retired  to  hold  his  court  at 
Pavia.  There,  at  a  great  diet,  he  sat  as  suzerain,  to 
grant  redress  to  all  appellants  to  his  tribunal.  A  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Archbishop  of  MOan ;  it  was 
seconded  by  clamorous  outcries  from  his  enemies.  The  ' 
Emperor  commanded  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  his  partisans  the  Bishops  of  Yercelli,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  Cremona.     The  intelligence  was  received 

1  This,  I  think,  is  clear  from  Arnulf ;  '*  ComperiA  aatem  oocasione  oi^o*- 
dam  beneficio  pmati,  subito  proruimt*'  — Ibid. 

•  **  Ab  urbe  discedunt  moerentes.**  —  Ibid. 

•  Amulf,  ii. ;  Landulf.  ii.  22. 
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with  profound  sorrow  and  indignation  at  Milan.  The 
dergj  chanted  solemn  litanies  for  his  deliverance,  the 
pec^le  mshed  to  arms.  Heribert  contrived  to  escape 
finom  his  drunken  German  guards,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  dty,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  joy. 
The  Emperor  speedily  laid  siege  to  Milan ;  the  Arch- 
Inshop  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  Conrad  retired  dis- 
comfited. In  revenge  he  declared  Heribert  deposed, 
and  appointed  a  rival  prelate.  The  dauntless  Heribert 
retaliated  by  secretly  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  rival 
Eling  of  Italy.  Insulted  and  baffled,  after  having  rav- 
aged the  whole  country  in  his  impotent  wrath,  the 
mighty  Emperor  Conrad  retired  beyond  the  ^ 
Alps.^  The  triumphant  Heribert  wreaked  his  ***•  ^^• 
vengeance  on  the  adherents  of  the  rival  prelate,  pun- 
ishing them  in  person  and  in  prop^iy. 

Thus  the  conqueror  at  once  of  his  own  rebellious 
liegemen  and  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Archbishop 
ruled  his  splendid  city,  which  he  seemed  determined  to 
arm  against  any  future  aggressions  upon  its  liberties.^ 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Christian  bishop  invented 
the  carroccio,  the  car-borne  standard  of  Milan,  aftei^ 
wards  adopted  by  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  die  great 
ear  rose  a  tall  mast  with  a  transverse  beam,  supporting 
a  banner,  on  which  above  were  the  arms  of  the  city, 
below  the  crucified  Saviour,  visible  to  the  whole  army, 
to  animate  or  console  the  combatants  in  success  or 
defeat.     The  elevation  of  this  banner  was  the  summons 


1  Conrad,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  south  of  Italy,  obtained  the  excom- 
Biiuiication  of  the  Ardibishop  of  Milan  from  Pope  Benedict  XI.  Heribert 
paid  no  more  respect  to  the  excommonication  of  the  Pope  than  to  the  ban 
if  tiie  empire.    Conrad  died  the  year  after,  June  4,  a.d.  1039. 

'  Landulpb  is  throughout  the  wondering  panegyrist  of  Heribert. 
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wliicli  all  Milan  was  to  obey,  the  peasant  and  the  noble, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.^ 

Milan,  but  for  her  internal  dissensions,  now  relieYed 
by  the  death  of  Conrad  from  her  one  formidable  enemj, 
might  have  enjoyed  long  prosperity.  For  a  time  Her- 
ibert  overawed  both  nobles  and  people.  But  other 
feuds  began.  The  new  military  captains  trained  bj 
Heribert  in  his  wars  had  proved  more  intolerable  tyrants 
than  the  old  nobles,  whom  the  people  began  to  r^rct, 
and  to  call  the  guardians  and  protectors  rather  tlian  the 
oppressors  of  the  people.^  Yet  we  find  the  whole  no- 
bility soon  united  in  a  common  cause.  Lanzo,  one  of 
the  nobles,  espoused  the  popular  faction.  The  valvas* 
sors  and  the  populace  met  in  bloody  strife  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  Again  the  worsted  nobles  were 
forced  to  leave  the  city ;  again  the  country  chieftains 
made  common  cause  with  them.  Six  fortresses  were 
built  to  bar  every  access  to  the  city ;  for  three  years 
Milan  was  in  a  state  of  siege.^  But  the  skill  and  corns 
age  of  Lanzo'  baffled  all  assault.  The  city  suffered 
greatly  from  famine.  A  small  domain  under  the  walls 
produced  some  com  and  wine.  On  both  sides  the  pris- 
oners were  treated  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  The 
part  which  Heribert  took  in  this  conflict  is  not  clear. 
By  some  he  is  represented  as  having  left  the  city  with 
the  expelled  nobles.  His  panegyrist  ascribes  to  him  a 
stately  neutrality.*  Though  connected  with  them  by 
birth,  he  rebuked,  with  vain  but  earnest  severity,  the 


1  Com|>are  Verri,  p.  138;  Muratori,  Disseit;  Araulf,  iL  18. 

*  Landulph  panegyrizes  the  ancient "  Dnoes." 

*  Tke  beginning  of  this  feud  was  a.d.  1061  or  1052. 

*  '*  Qaaliter  nee  fuit  cum  populo,  nee  voluntati  majonim  juviL**  — I 
diilph. 
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avarice  and  licentionsness  of  the  nobles,  yet  would  not 
commit  himself  to  the  popular  cause. 

Lanzo  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  Court  of  Henry, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  Emperor  Conrad.  But 
Heniy  suspected  the  fickleness  of  the  Itah'ans;  he 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  Heribert,  so  fatal  to  his  fiither. 
He  imposed  the  hard  terms,  that  four  thousand  of  his 
cavalry  shoirid  be  admitted  within  the  city,  and  that 
Lanzo  should  be  answerable  for  the  fidelity  of  the  citi- 
zens. Lanzo  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible  resources. 
With  patriotic  treachery  he  revealed  his  own  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  and  used  these  haughty 
demands  as  an  argument  to  force  the  conflicting  parties 
to  peace.  He  urged  on  the  nobles  and  people  that  their 
quarrels  would  only  yield  them  up  to  the  remorseless 
tyranny  of  the  barbarous  Germans.  The  nobles  reen- 
tered the  city  ;  peace  was  restored. 

Soon  afler  this  Heribert  died.  The  Archbishop  con- 
soled his  weeping  attendants  on  his  deathbed  —  ^'  I  am 
going  to  the  feet  of  St.  Ambrose."  Hfe  received  the 
Sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  clergy  of  Milan ; 
and  this  martial  and  secular  prelate  was,  if  not  directly 
canonized  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  yet 
admitted  to  equal  veneration  with  the  holiest  and  most 
world-despising  saints.  His  miracles  were  soon  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  the  city.  The  Worthy  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Ambrose  was  reported  to  have  averted 
fiunine  from  the  land  by  his  prayers.  The  pastoral 
staff  of  Ambrose,  having  been  stolen  by  a  sacrilegious 
robber  for  the  sake  of  its  precious  metal,  revealed  itself 
to  his  successor. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  mighty  and  sainted 
Heribert?      Among  the  names  proposed  was  that  of 
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Ansdm  of  Bada^o,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  11.^  The  chcnce 
fell  upon  Guide,  a  man  of  iar  inferior  character  and 
determination  than  his  predecessor,^  whose  warlike 
example  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  follow,  he  headed 
the  troops  of  Milan  in  a  war  with  Pa  via ;  he  asserted 
at  Rome  the  precedency  of  the  Milanese  see  against 
rival  Ravenna.  But  Guide  was  unequdl  to  the  im- 
minent crisis,  more  important  to  the  Church  and  to 
Christianity  than  all  the  disputes  between  the  nobles, 
valvassors,  and  people,  when  the  clergy  of  Milan  dared 
to  assert  their  real  or  supposed  privileges  against  all  the 
power  of  Rome,  against  the  reviving  austerity  of  mon- 
asticism,  and  against  the  populace  of  Milan.  It  in- 
volved the  great  question  of  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  of  which  the  Milanese  clergy  were  the 
avowed  champions.  It  was  a  protest,  or  rather  a  direct 
rebellion  against  the  vast  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion already,  matured,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  Hilde- 
brand  ;  and  which  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
but  by  a  celibate  clergy.  Anselm  of  Badagio,  an 
avowed  monk,  a  monk  of  monks,  as  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  would  have  taken  a  decided  part ;  Gnido,  by  his 
vacillation,  incurred  the  contempt  of  both  parties,  in- 
flaming the  feud  by  his  unsettled  policy,  and  betraying, 
from  want  df  courage  to  support  it,  that  cause  to  which 
no  doubt  he  had  a  secret  leaning. 

The  Church  of  Milan  reverenced  the  memory  of  St 
B  AmbroM.    Ambrose  almost  as  proudly  as  Rome  that  of 

*  The  four  candidates  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  Henry.  Giido  wai 
not  a  noble.  —  Gialini,  iii.  p.  422. 

*  "  Vi  voile  tutta  V  astazia  di  Guido,  tutto  i1  timore,  che  si  ave  *a  del  it 
Enrico  e  malto  denaro,  per  ottenere,  che  fosse  consecrato  U  nuovo  archira- 
tOTo."  —  Verri,  p.  186. 
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St.  Peter.  Milan  boasted  the  most  numerous,  best  ap* 
pointed  and  best  organized  clergy.  According  to  a 
proverb  of  the  time,  Milan  was  to  be  admired  for  its 
<^ci1gy>  Pavia  for  its  pleasures,  Rome  for  its  buildings, 
Ravenna  for  its  churches.^  It  had  its  peculiar  service, 
the  Ambrosian,  which  had  been  respected,  and  was  un- 
disturbed by  Gregory  the  Great. 

But  the  Church  of  Milan   possessed  likewise  — or 
boasted  that  it  possessed  —  an  unbroken  tradi- 
tion from  St.  Ambrose  himself.     They  cited  gJS'LSlrti 
boldly,  publicly,  and  without  any  charge  that  22^2,. 
they  had  &lsified  the  text  —  the  very  words 
of  St.  Ambrose,  authorizing,  if  not  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  the  Greek  usage,  that  priests  married  before 
their  ordination  should  retain  their  wives.*     Heribert 

^  **  Kcclcgia  enim  Ambrosiana  Domino  annuente,  sapientibtu  sacerdotibnt 
Leritis  et  Subdiaconibos,  super  oeteras  abondabat  ecclesias.  Unde  in  pro 
Ttibivm  dktiim  est,  Mediolannm  in  clericis,  Payla  in  deliciis,  Roma  in  «edi 
ficns,  Bsrenna  in  eoelesiis."  — Landnlpfa,  Sen.  iii.  p.  96.  Damiani  bimself 
pcaises  highly  the  clei^'  of  Turin  (allied  with  Milan)  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects Tirtoous,  learned.  " They  chanted  like  angels;  they  seemed  a  noble 
ecclesiastical  senate."  When  he  found  them  married,  all  their  riitues  dis- 
tppetfed.  —  Opnscul.  xviii. 

*  lliiB  was  the  sentence:  **De  monogamid  sacerdotum  quid  loquar? 
qo«m  una  tantnm  permittitur  copula  et  non  repetita,  et  h»c  lex  est  non 
Hcrtra  oonjuginm.'*  This  text  now  stands:  **De  eastimomd  autem  quid 
loquar,  quando  una  tantum  nee  repetita  permittitur  copula?  £t  in  ipso 
ergo  conjagio  lex  est  non  itenre  conjugium."  —  S.  Ambros.  Oper.  edit.  St. 
Uaor.  ii.  06,  Paris,  1686.  Another  passage  was  triimiphantly  cited  in  a 
public  speech  (Ber.  Ital.  Script  iv.  p.  100):  '^Virtntum  autem  magister 
tpo»tolus  est  .  .  .  qui  unius  uxoris  virum  prsecipit  esse,  non  quod  exortcm 
exrludat  conjngii,  nam  hoc  supra  legem  prtecepti  est,  sed  ut  conjugali  casti- 
DioniA  irnatiir  abeolutionis  sni  gratift:  rntUa  enim  ea^  eti  coi^ugu,  »ed  lex. 
l<lct>  apostolus  legem  posuit  dicens;  si  quia  sine  crimine  est,  unius  uxoris 
v^r,  tenetur  ad  legem  tacerdotn gupradicli  (am?)  qui  autem  iteraverit  con- 
jugiom,  cnlpam  quidem  non  habet  coinquinati,  sed  prien)gatiy&  exuitur 
Mceidotis."  In  the  editions  this  now  stands:  ^^Ut  conjugali  castimoniA 
Kiret  abeolutionis  sui  gratiam.*'  Instead  of  the  words  in  italics,  omitted: 
"Neque  iterum  ut  Alios  in  sacerdotio  creare  apostolica  inviteturauctoritate, 
libeatem  enim  dixit  filios  non  fiuaentem,  neque  conj  ugium  iterare."  Then : 
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himself,  the  great  Archbishop,  was  a  married  man ;  his 
wedlock  had  neither  diminished  his  power  nor  barred  his 
canonization.^  In  assertion  of  this  privilege  they  daunt- 
lessly  defied  all  superior  authority,  dem'ed  as  to  this,  as 
to  their  other  precious  rights,  all  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Nor  was  it  a  privilege  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
sparingly.  By  the  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  the 
practice  of  marriage  was  all  but  universal  among  the 
Lombard  clergy.  They  were  publicly,  legally,  married 
with  ring  and  dowry ,^  as  were  the  laity  of  Milan ;  and 

'*  Ideo  apostolus  legem  posnit  dioens,  si  qois  sine  crimine  est  mum  ozorit 
vir,  tenetur  ad  legem  saoerdotii  susdpiendi/*  et  ieqq. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  there  were  great  dispates  about  the  falsification 
of  the  texts  of  the  Fathers.  See  Koster's  Preface  to  Edit.  BasiL  16»; 
Francis  Junius,  Prnfat  ad  Indie  ExpurgaL;  Rivet,  Critica  Sacra,  iiL  9; 
Daili^ :  on  the  other  side,  the  Benedictine  KditorB*and  Puncelli,  apud  Mo- 
ratori,  R.  It  Scrip. ;  and  the  Prefiuse  of  Cardinal  Montalto  to  the  Bonuui 
edition.  Sound  and  Impartial  criticism  would,  in  mj  judgment,  rniqoes- 
tionably  maintain  the  older  reading.  Yet  forgeries  were  dearljr  not  all  oa 
one  side.  Galvaneo  Fiamma  quotes  from  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Daaio  the 
account  of  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  (an  apoayphal  synod),  in  which 
Ambrose  was  present!  in  which  one  party  asserted  that  married  priesti 
could  not  be  saved.  The  supreme  pontiff  (Damasns!)  submitted  the  quo- 
tion  to  S.  Ambrose.  He  replied:  '*  Perfectio  vits  non  in  castitate,  sed  in 
charitate  consistit,  secundum  illud  Apostoli,  si  linguis  hominum  loquor  et 
angelorum,  etc  Ideo  lex  concedit  sacerdotes  semel  virginem  nxorem 
ducere,  sed  conjugium  non  iterare.  Si  autem  mortuft  primft  uxore  saoerdoa 
aliam  duxerit,  sacerdotium  amittat."  Peter  Azerid  wrote  thus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century:  ^*Ii8  omnino  benedicens  B.  Ambroeius, 
unft  uxore  uti  poese  crncessit,  qu&  defnnctA,  et  ipsi  vidui  in  sternum  per- 
maneant.  Que  oonruetudo  duravit  annis  septuaginta  usque  ad  tempon 
Alexandri  PapK,  q>-.en-i  civitas  Mediolanensis  genuerat."  In  the  older  edi- 
tions of  Corio  (m'ne  js  Venezia,  1(54)  is  a  passage  which  was  struck  out  in 
the  later  editi^^i:  ^'Concesse  loro  (S.  Ambrogio)  ch^  poteasero  haven 
ffloglie  vergire  .a  qual  morendo,  restassero  poi  vedove,  si  come  chiaramenta 
"i  legge  nella  p*ima  al  Timoteo."  —p.  66.  Puricelli  in  Muratori,  H.  I.  S. 
n,123L 

^  *'Hx  ArchepisoopuB  habuit  uxorem  nobilem  mulierem:  qua  donavit 
loHo*  tr^jxa  monasterio  Sancti  Dionysii,  qusB  usque  hodii  Uxeria  dicttur." 
•   di]TaneusFiamma,Jt(6  aim.  1040. 

*  ^  Cuncti  enim  cum  publids  uxoiibus  sive  soortb  snam  i^  nomirioee  d«- 
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this,  wliic^  was  elsewhere  esteemed  a  vice,  became  in 
Milan,  by  their  bold  assertion  of  its  lawiuhiess,  a  heresy.^ 
Still  there  were  many  of  the  austerer  clergy  in  Mi- 
Ian,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  looked  with  what 
they  esteemed  righteous  indignation  at  this  licentious 
and  sensual  privilege.     Three  persons  bound  themselyes 
in  a  holy  league  of  enmity  against  the  married  clergy : 
of  these  Anselm  of  Badagio  was  one ;  the  second,  Ari- 
add,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  and  therefore  more  able  to 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  populace ;   the  third, 
I.«andnlph,  a  noble,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.     Lan- 
dulph  and  Ariald  began  to  preach  in  Milan  to  the  popu- 
lace of  the  cily,  and  to  the  peasantiy,  the  unlawfulness 
and  licentiousness  of  a  married  clergy.^    Each  party 
strove  to  implicate  the  other  with  the  name  of  an  odi- 
ous heresy  ;  the  monastics  branded  the  asserters  of  cleri- 
cal marriage  with  the  old  name  proverbial  for  sensuality, 
Nicolaitans :  the  Lombard  Clergy  affected  to  treat  their 
adversaries  as  Paterines  or  Manicheans.     This  was  no 
unmeaning  phrase.     During  the  rule  of  Hubert,  one 
of  those  strange  sects,  with  many  old  Gnostic  opinions. 


▼Ham.'*— Yit  B.  Arialdi,  a  B.  Andnft,  Bolland,  xxvii.  Jtin.  In 
tile  fint  sennon  of  Ariald,  he  says  of  the  clergy :  ^  £t  ipai,  ut  oemitis,  sicut 
laid  palam  Qzorea  dncant."  He  adds;  *^  Stnpmm  quemadmodam  scelesti 
laid  aeqaantur.**  —  Ibid.  He  speaks  of  their  greater  vigor  as  not  laboring 
bat  living  "  ex  dono  DeL" 

1  **yitiam  qnippe  in  hiereain  vertitar,  com  peryersi  dogmatis  assertione 
tesator.**  See  the  ftirioQS  invective  of  Dainiani  **  contra  dericos  intem- 
pointea,*'  c.  viL  ^  Nee  vos  terreat  —  (he  is  nrging  the  pellices,  as  he  calU 
tiMm,  to  break  ofT  their  connexions)  —  quod  ibrte,  non  dicam  fidei,  sed  per- 
fidisB  vos  annnlus  snbarrhavit;  qaod  rata  et  monimenta  dotalia  notarial 
quasi  matrimonii  jnre  conscripsit:  quod  juramentom  ad  confirmandam 
qoodammodo  conjogii  copulom  utrinque  processit.  Ignorantes  qoia  pre 
uiiiiBcajnsqne  fhgaci  voluptate  concabitas  mille  annomm  negotiantnr  in- 
leodiom.*'  —  Ibid.  c.  iii. 

*  The  Council  of  Pavia,  under  Benedict  Vm.  (a.o.  1021),  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  emperor,  Henry  H.,  had  passed  an  ordinance  to  enforce  the 
caliba<7  of  tiie  clergy. 
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had  appeared  at  Monteforte.  A  certain  Gerard  was  at 
their  head :  their  doctrines  contained  much  of  mystic 
Gnosticism.  They  identified  the  Saviour  with  the  sool 
of  man  bom  into  a  corruptible  state.^  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  apparently  the  divine  Intelligence  (Nous)  revealing 
itself  to  man.  They  were  severe  ascetics,  condemned 
all  union  of  the  sexes,  and  said  that  if  men  would  ab- 
stain from  corruption,  they  would  generate  like  bees, 
without  conjunction.  They  denied  the  absolving  power 
of  the  priesthood,  that  they  ascribed  to  an  unseen  influ- 
ence which  visited  God's  people.  Their  great  tenet  was 
that  it  was  right  to  die  in  torments,  so  to  purify  the  soul ; 
they  rejoiced  therefore  in  martyrdom :  if  not  so  happy 
as  to  meet  it  before  the  approach  of  death,  they  were 
released  by  one  of  their  own  people.  Heribert  gratified 
their  passion  for  martyrdom ;  he  burned  all,  except  a 
few,  who  shrunk  from  death,  on  an  immense  pyre  in 
Milan.^  The  married  clergy  taunted  their  opponents 
with  the  name  and  tenets  of  this  hated  sect ;  they  even 
lodged  a  formal  accusation  against  them  before  the  arch- 
bishop. Guide  attempted  to  silence  both  parties  bj 
gentle  admonitions,  but  without  effect;  at  length  the 
conflict  broke  out. 

During  a  great  festival,  for  the  translation  of  the  rel- 
iques  of  the  martyr  Nazarius,  a  priest  was  maddened  by 
the  unmeasured  invectives  of  Ariald  against  his  married 
brethren.  Ariald  had  driven  the  singers  and  all  the 
clergy  out  of  the  choir  of  the  church ;  he  caused  a 
paper  to  be  written,  which  bound  all  the  clergy  under 
an  oath  to  maintain  their  chastity ;  he  endeavored  to 
compel  all  ecclesiastics  to  sign  this  paper.^     The  priest 

*  Rodolphufl  Giaber,  iv.  2;  Luidulph,  Seo. 

*  Laudulph,  apad  Munttori. 
•AjmoU: 
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Isoke  out  into  a  violent  harangue,  and  stmck  Ariald. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult ;  the  adherents 
of  Ariald  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  the 
populace  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The  populace  are 
Qsaallv  on  the  side  of  those  who  make  the  most  austere 
show  of  religion ;  they  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy :  many  of  them,  Uke  the  plebeians  of  Rome, 
were  burdened  with  heavy  debts,  severely  exacted  no 
doubt  by  the  clergy,^  The  higher  ecclesiastics  were 
mosdy  patrician  in  birth,  and  habits,  and  faction.  Every- 
where they  were  insulted,  assaulted,  beaten,  their  houses 
phmd«-ed  ;  and  they  were  forced  by  a  summary  process 
of  divorce  to  abandon  their  wives.^  The  nobles  were 
overawed  and  dared  not  interpose.  Nor  were  the  clergy 
<^  the  city  alone  exposed  to  this  popular  persecution. 
The  preachers  roved  through  the  country  and  stirred  up 
the  peasantry  against  the  priests  and  their  concubines, 
— diey  would  give  them  no  more  respectful  name. 

Ariald  and  Landulph  went  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  Stephen  IX.,  for  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Cardinal  Dionysius,  a  Milanese  by  dm.  9,  loer. 
birth,  attempted  a  cautious  and  timid  opposition  ;  he  did 
not  venture,  except  slightly  and  incidentally,  to  enter 
on  the  grave  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ; 
bat  remonstrated  against  the  violence  of  their  adversa- 
ries, the  stirring  up  the  rabble  with  clubs,  and  sprars, 
and  swords,  against  the  holy  anointed  priesthood.  A 
Legation  was  appointed  by  Pope  Stephen,  consisting  of 

>  '^Homiii  diflfleminatiB  verbis  pestilenter,  sabito  multiqaibns  alienam  ns 
porinme  exigebfttar,  qnoaqae  foris  et  intiu  dnra  paapertas  agebat,*'  etc  — 
Undolpb,  Ti.  9. 

*  **Po8tea  vero  sommo  cam  dedecore  malierain  divoitinni  sine  lege,  sine 
jure,  eme  Episcopo,  non  Deam,  sed  pecnniam  illorom  amantes,  gladiis  ft 
fbitibiis  feriebant."  —  Ibid. 
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Ariald,  Anselm  of  Lucca,  and  Hildebnmd.  This  first 
mission  had  no  eifect  in  allaying  the  strife ;  the  disaeiir* 
sion  was  growing  fest  into  a  civil  war.^ 

Guido  at  length  took  courage,  and  assembling  a  sjmod 
A.».  1068.      at  Novara,  or  rather  at  Fontaneto,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Novara,  asserted  his  full  archiepiacopal  author- 
ity,^ and  excommunicated  the  turbulent  Ariald,  Lan- 
dulph,  and  their  partisans  ;  they  treated  the  eKcommu- 
nication  with   contempt.      Another  Legation  arrived^ 
with  the  famous  Peter  Damiani,  now  compelled  to  be 
a  cardinal,  who,  with  Anselm  of  Lucca,  was  commis^ 
sioned  by  the  new  Pope,  Nicolas,  to  investigate  the 
spiritual  state  of  Milan.     Peter  Damiani  was  the  anA- 
terest  monk  in  Italy,  a  monk  who,  compelled  to  be  a 
bishop,  had  striven  with  all  his  might  to  throw  off  the 
worldly  and  unholy  burden.   His  horror  at  sexual  indul- 
gence was  almost  a  madness.'     Yet  the  Cardinal  and  his 
A.D.  1069.      colleagues  were  received  with  all  outward  show 
of  respect  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  clergy;  but  the 
pride  of  the  Milanese  of  all  ranks  was  in  secret  skilftdlj 
excited  ;  would  they  permit  the  church  of  St.  Ambroee 
to  be  enslaved  by  that  of  Rome  ?     The  popular  indi^ 


1  This  first  lec^ation  is  disHnctly  asserted  bj  Londalph;  it  is  bareljr  ] 
ble  that  it  may  be  another  veraion  of  the  later  one. 

*  ^  Ut  quodammodo  Eoclesia  Mediolanensis  sois  jnsslbas  obtemperaret.'* 

*  **  Interea  et  vos  alloquor,  o  lepores  derioonmii  polpameota  diaboli,  pro- 
jectio  Paradisi,  virus  mentiam,  gladii  animamm,  aconita  bibentiani,  toxica 

oonvivaram,  materia  peccandi,  occasio  pereundi.  Vos,  inquam,  alloqoor, 
gynecsa  hostis  antiqui,  vos  upupiB,  uluiie,  noctnc,  Inpss,  sangnisngSB,  affer, 
affer  sine  cessatione  dicentes.  Venite  itaque  aadite  me,  soorta,  proetibnla, 
tavia,  volatabra  poroonun  pingoiom,  cubilia  spiritaam  immnndoram, 
nymphe,  sirene,  lamiss,  dSaiMs,  qu.?  .  .  .  vos  tigridee  impi»  .  .  .  vos  har- 
P78B,  vos  sirens  atque  charybdides  ...  vos  viperas  Airiosa,"  ~~  and  so  on 
for  paragraphs.  These  are  the  terms  in  which  he  addresses  the  wives  of  the 
dei^.  Damiani  most  be  read  to  ondeistand  his  sacred  horror  of  priestly 
wedlock. 
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nadan  was  iurther  roused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Le- 
gate with  Ansehn  of  Lucca  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
ardihishop  of  Milan  on  his  left.     Milan  assembled  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  all  the  charches,  and  the 
summons    of   an    enormous    brazen    trumpet,    which 
shrieked   through    the  streets.      The   fickle  populace 
were  now  as  furious  in  defence  of  the  clergy,  who 
seemed  the  champions  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  as 
they  had  been  in  their  persecution.     The  ciy  was  loud 
that  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  would  never  submit  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.     The  life  of  Damiani  was  in  dan* 
ger ;  ^  bnt  Damiani  was  not  a  man  to  quail  before  pop- 
ular tumult ;  he  mounted  the  pulpit ;  he  asserted  with 
firm  and  aigumentative  tone  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
of  Ronae  ;^  he  boldly  appealed  to  their  own  archives  to 
prove  that  Ambrose  himself  had  appUed  to  the  Pope 
Siricius,  and  that  the  Pope  had  sent  his  legates,  a  priest, 
a  deacon,  and  a  subdeacon,  to  assist  Ambrose  in  rooting 
out  from  his  city  that  same  Nicolaitan  heresy,  the  mar- 
riage rf  the  clergy,  for  which  they  now  asserted  the 
authority  of  Ambrose.^     Guide  was  grown  older  and 
more  timid ;  the  people  saw  him  seated  of  his  own  ao- 

>  *'Intentabant  mihi,  nt  ita  Icxjtior,  omnem  mentem,  et,  ut  ab  amicis  meig 
Mepe  snggestxim  est,  nonnnlli  meam  sangainem  sitiebant."  — Damian. 

^Dimiant  (ad  Card.  Hildebrand)  d^sciibea  the  BensitiYe  pride  of  the  Mi- 
hoese  aa  to  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose:  **  Factione  clericonim  repente  in 
popolo  momiiir  exoritor  non  debere  Ambrosianam  eoelesiam  Romania  legi- 
bos  tabjicere,  nallamque  judicandi  vel  disponendl  jna  Bomano  pontifici  in 
Oli  lede  competere.  Nimis  indignnm,  iDqaiimt,  at  qnae  sub  progenitoribus 
■oMris  semper  fiiit  libera  ad  nostre  confhsionis  opprobrium  nunc  alteri, 
quod  absit,  eccIesiiB  sit  subjecta  I  " 

'  Damiani  probablj  believed  this  dauntless  assertion.  Siricios  was  car- 
Uinlj  the  first  Pope  who  aathoritatiyelj  condemned  the  marriage  of  the 
«Mg7;  but  imagine  Ambrose  needing  or  demanding  aid  ftom  the  Pope  to 
tttenninate  this  heresy  in  his  own  diocese! 
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cord  on  a  stool  at  the  feet  of  Damiani.     The  dei^gy, 
deserted  by  the  bishops,  deserted  again  by  the  populace, 
who  were  overawed  by  the  eloquence  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  cardinal,  had  no  resource  but  humble  submission.^ 
The  Archbishop,  reluctantly,  it  is  said,  took  a  solemn 
oath  against  simony,  and  against  the  marriage  of  priests. 
The  clergy  were  compelled  to  subscribe  the  humiliating 
concession  ;  every  simoniac  (and  of  simony  every  cler- 
gyman of  Milan,  from  the  Archbishop  downwards,  was 
accused)  was  to  submit  to  a  penance  of  five  or  seven 
years  in  proportion  to  his  guilt ;  but  there  were   those 
who  felt  the  pride  of  Milan  humbled,  Damiani's  assum- 
ing precedence   over  the   archbishop  goaded  them  to 
frenzy.     "  O  senseless  Milanese  1  (writes  the  indignant 
historian,  who  represents  the  feelings  of  this  party)  who 
has  fascinated  you  ?     Yesterday  you  clamored  for  the 
independent  supremacy  of  your  see,  to-day  you  sabmit 
to  this  base  subjection.     If  Rome  is  to  be  honored  for 
the  apostle,  Milan  is  not  to  be  despised,  who  boasts  her 
Ambrose."  * 

At  the  great  Council,  however,  at  Rome  (1059), 
which  assigned  the  election  of  the  Popes  to  the  cardi- 
nals, Guido  sat,  as  archbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pope,  a  reward  for  his  submission.  He 
was  attended  by  his  sufiragans,  the  Bishops  of  Bresda^ 
Turin,  Asti,  Novara,  Lodi,  Vercelli.  Ariald  assailed 
Guido,  as  a  &vorer  of  simony  and  of  concubinage ;  he 
was  defended  by  his  suffiragans  ;  the  temper  of  Nicolas 
^ayed  the   strife.     Guido   perhaps  hence  was  again 

1  Damiani's  letter  to  Qoido,  humbly  thanking  him  for  the  gift  of  two 
ttoleHf  contrasts  singalarly  with  lus  demeanor  and  influence  in  the  dty.— 
Epist.  iii.  7. 

«  Arnulph.    Compare  Tristano  Calchi,  Hist  Patr.  yi.  132. 
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rapposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  ; 
he  rose,  therefore,  with  them  into  high  popolarily. 
ThOfugh  the  Council  denounced  both  simony  and  con- 
cubinage in  severe  statutes,  the  Lombard  bishops  dared 
not  publish  them  in  their  cities.  Adrian  of  Brescia 
alone  ventured  to  do  this:  he  hardly  escaped  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble.  In  Cremona  and  Piacenza 
tlie  people  split  into  two  parties  —  those  who  adhered 
to,  and  those  who  refused  communion  with  the  married 
dergy.^ 

Anselm  of  Badagio,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  the  instigator 
of  Landnlph  and  of  Ariald,  was  now  sum-  a.9.  loei. 
moned  to  a  loftier  station  :  on  him  had  fallen  the  choice 
of  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Rome.  But  the  election 
rf  Alexander  II.  (such  was  his  title)  without  the  con- 
sult of  the  Emperor,  was  received  as  a  bold  invasion  of 
the  Imperial  rights  by  the  Transalpine  prelates.  The 
Lombard  ecclesiastics,  especially  those  who  were  for  the 
marriage  of  the  cleigy,  dreaded  the  elevation  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  they  hated  with  personal  hatred,  and  fore- 
saw no  doubt  the  overweening  influence  of  Hildebrand 
and  of  the  high  monastic  party.  They  too  would  have 
an  Italian  Pope,  but  a  Pope  from  their  part  of  Italy .^ 

Guibert  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.     By  his 

1  «  Concflio  igitnr  rite  celebrato  episcopi  Longobardi  donnm  rementes, 
ammMigawB  LevkU  conevbinariis  et  aacerdotibm  aeetpiuent  peemiM  [Bo- 
niao  ma  on  the  other  side]  decreta  Patnim  oeUTonmt  prsetnr  nnnm  scilicet 
Brixieiniam  Episcopam  qui  venieoB  Brixiam,  cum  decreta  Paps  publico 
fBdtasiet,  a  cleridB  yerberatuB  p«ne  oodsuB  est,  quod  fkctum  non  mediocre 
Piteria  dedit  incrementum.  Nam  non  solum  Brizle,  sed  et  CiemonsB  et 
Placeotise  et  per  omnes  alias  provindas  multl  ooncobinatorum  abstinebant 
•ommonioDe.**  —  Bonizo,  p.  807. 

*  **  5ec  aliunde  se  habere  Papam,  nisi  ex  Paradiso  Italia,  talemqne  qui 
■hit  oompati  infirmitatibus  eorum.'*  —  Bonizo,  p.  80. 
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advice  a  Council  was  assembled  in  Basle,  composed   of 
German  and  Lombard  prelates.     The  Council  annulled 
the  election  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Cadaloas,  Bishop 
of  Parma,  who  took  the  name  of  Honorius  11.^     Xhe 
Roman  people  were  represented  at  Basle  hj  the  Count 
of  Galeria,  and  some  of  the  other  barons  who  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Normans.     The  pasdons  of  the  time 
can  be  best  known  by  the  language  of  the  time.      It 
would  be  unjust  to  estimate  the  character  of  Cadaloos 
by  the  frantic  words  of  Damiani ;  but  they  show  clearly 
the  fanaticism  of  hatred  with  which  his  appointment 
was  viewed  by  the  adverse  party.     He  is  described  as 
the  preacher  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation, 
the  apostle  of  Antichrist,  the  gulf  of  lewdness,  the  filth 
of  mankind,  the  sink  of  all  vices,  the  abomination  of 
heaven,  food  for  hell  fire.^    After  these  and  many  other 
equally  opprobrious  terq^s,  it  is  nothing  to  accuse  him  of 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance.'     Unfortunately  Dami- 

^  Compare  throughout  the  Disceptatio  Synodalls  between  the  adTOcata 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Defender  of  the  Roman  Church  belbrs  the  Coudl 
of  Augsburg,  remembering  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peter  Damiani.  I  had 
written  Qsbor  after  the  authorities.  The  Germans,  as  I  am  informed  hj 
M.  RankCf  know  no  such  place:  they  read  Augsburg     [1857.] 

s  ^*  Cadalotts  videlicet  pertnrbator  eodeeise,  evefsor  ApostoUca  diacipli- 
ne,  inimicus  salutis  humanss  ....  radix  peocati,  praeco  Diaboli,  apoatoloa 
Antichristi ;  et  quid  plura  dicam  ?  sagitta  prodncta  de'pharetH  Satanc, 
Tirga  Assur,  filius  Belial,  Alius  perditionis,  qni  advereatur  et  extoUitnr  m> 
pra  omne  quod  dicitur  Deus,  aut  quod  oolitur :  vorago  libidinis,  nanftagium 
castitatia,  Christianitatis  opprobrium,  ignominia  saoerdotnm,  genimeB  ti- 
pemrum,  foetor  orbis,  spurcitia  ancnli,  dedeeus  nniyenitatis  ....  serpeni 
lubricus,  coluber  tortuoeus,  stercus  hominum,  latrina  ^minum,  t»nHtia 
vitiorum,  abominatio  cadi,  projectio  pantdisi,  pabulum  Tartari,  stipnla  ^gnis 
SBtemL"  —  Damiani,  Epist.  riL  8.  The  whole  epistle  is  to  obtain  the  inter- 
position of  the  youthful  Emperor. 

*  Damiani,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bavenna,  who  seems  to  have 
doubted  which  side  to  take,  represents  Cadalous  as  without  character  or 
learning:  "  Ita  est  homo  stolidus  et  nullius  ingenii  ut  credi  poasit  uMciine 
per  se  Ullia  machinari."  —  If  he  can  explain  a  smgle  yerse,  I  will  not  n^ 
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assmned  the  language  of  a  prophet,  and  foretold 
tliat  the  impious  usurper  would  not  live  a  year  &om  the 
period  of  his  elevation  I  ^  At  the  election  of  Cadalous, 
^writes  another  hostile  historian,  the  Simoniacs  rejoiced, 
the  priests  who  had  concubines  exulted  with  loud  joy.' 
Hjb  partisans  declared  that  all  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Burgundy,  approved  his  elevation.* 
The  election  of  Alexander  had  taken  place  on  the 
1st  of  October,  that  of  Honorius  II.  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude  (Oct  28}.  Open  war  must  de* 
cide  the  contest  for  the  vicegerency  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  was  a  war  of  Germany  and  the  antimonas- 
tic  part  of  the  clergy  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy  im  one  side,  against  the  Hildebrandism  of  Rome 
and  the  monasticism  of  Christendom  aided  by  the  arms 
of  the  Normans.  Winter  alone  suspended  the  hostile 
operations  ;  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  closed.  With 
the  spring,  Cadalous  descended  upon  Italy  ;  he  was  r^ 
eeived  with  joyfiil  acclamations,  as  the  champion  of 
their  cause,  by  the  Lombard  prelates.  But  while  he 
advanced,  an  tmarmed  conflict  was  taking  place  in 
Bome*  Neither  Pope  nor  Antipope  was  the  most  prom- 
inent man  of  his  parly.  On  the  aide  of  Cadalous  (the 
Chancellor  Guibert  stood  more  aloof)  was  Benzo, 
Bishop  of  Albi,  a  &ithful  adherent  of  the  Empire,  but 

cf  a  paaiba,  but  of  a  homily,  I  will  at  once  submit  to  him,  and  own  him  not 
ttenty  the  auccesaor  of  the  Apostle,  but  an  Apostle. 

1  "VmiMa^tftTolat^mMifanpiovlMprophiiqiiai, 
ImmiiMt  ezpMi  pnepas  tlU  tfinnlniu  aoni ; 
Non  ttf>  t*  fliUo:  eoBpto  moiioxis  in  anno/* 

*  ''Tunc  ijmoniaci  Intabantor,  ooncubinati  yero  saoerdotes  ingenti  eznl- 
Idtant  tripodio." — Bonizo,  p.  807. 

•  **  Collandantibas  Italis.  Alemannie,  Boigondie  Oatholicis  Episcopis.** 
-Benzo,  ciT. 
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a  man  of  Italian  subtlety,  utterly  unscmpulous,  and  cif 
ready  and  popular  eloquence,  with  that  coarse  satomft- 
lian  humor  which  pleases  the  Italian,  especially  the  Ro- 
man ear.^     Benzo  appeared,  and  was  received  in  Rome 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor.     He  was  lodged  in 
the  Octavian  palace.     During  a  whole  week  be  was 
permitted  to  address  the  people  day  after  day.     Those 
whom  he  could  not  persuade  with  his  eloquence  he 
bribed  with   money,  for  from   the  private  wealth  of 
Cadalous,  which  was  large,  and  other  sources,  he  was 
richly  provided  with  means  of  working  on  the  Roman 
nobles    and  people.^     In    his  harangues,  he  treated 
Alexander   with   the  bitterest  contempt,   and   openly 
strove  to  alienate  the  people  from  him ;  to  Hildebrand 
he  paid   the  homage   of   his  most  furious  invective. 
Neither  the  Pope  nor  Hildebrand  ventured  to  disturb  this 
avowed  emissary  of  Cadalous ;  he  was  also  liie  repre- 
sentative of  the  Empire.     At  the  end  of  the  we^  a 
great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  there 
Alexander  deteimined  to  confront  his  adversary.     He 
appeared  on  horseback,  and  was  received  with  a  doubt- 
frd  murmur.     Benzo  rose,  and  in  his  character  as  am- 
bassador, reproached  him  with  ingratitude  and  rebellion 
against  the  Emperor,  as  having  abandoned  his  See  of 
Lucca  and  usurped  that  of  Rome.^    ^^  Thou  hast  ob- 

1  The  strange,  barbarous  rhapsodji  the  panegyric  of  Benro  on  Henij 
lY.  written  partly  in  verse,  in  jingling  Leonine  rhyme,  partly  in  what  may 
hardly  be  called  prose,  as  a  contemporary  docoment  ia  of  considenble 
value.  It  was  written  avowedly  to  obtain  preferment;  its  adulation  thers- 
fore  is  even  more  worthless  than  that  of  ordinary  panegyrics.  But  Ben- 
«>*8  account  of  the  affairs  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged  is  too  char- 
acteristic not  to  contain  much  truth. 

*  A  large  quantity  of  ftirs  was  among  the  presents:  **  CUteUariot  boDii*> 
tos  preciosarum  pelUum  donis.**  —  Benzo,  ii.  c.  1. 

*  The  translation  of  bishops  was  still  of  donbtfol  legality,  at  least  ii 
many  minds. 
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tamed  thj  election  to  the  popedom  by  the  aid  of  Nor- 
mans, robbers*  and  tyrants,  and  by  notorious  bribery. 
Hildebrand,  that  son  of  Simon  Magus,  was  the  chief 
agent  in  this  detestable  merchandise,  for  which  ye  have 
both  incurred  damnation  before  God  and  man.**  He 
accused  Alexander  of  acts  of  cmelty  and  bloodshed, 
warned  him  to  retire  to  Lncca,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  month,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
there  to  undergo  whatever  penance  might  be  imposed 
upon  him.  Alexander  calmly  answered,  that  he  had 
received  the  Roman  pontificate,  but  had  not  thereby 
broken  his  allegiance  ;  that  he  would  send  his  legate  to 
the  court  of  Henry  to  declare  his  wilK  He  then  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  off,  amid  the  hootings  of  the  popu- 
lace—  "Away,  leper!  out,  wretch  1  begone,  hateful 
one  I  "  ^  On  his  return  to  the  Octavian  palace,  Benzo 
assembled  what  he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  the  Senate 
of  Rome.  He  repeats  a  strange,  coarse  speech  of  Nico- 
las, the  master  of  the  palace,  heaping  the  grossest  in- 
sults on  Hildebrand,  and  asserting  that  the  election  of 
the  Pope  must  not  be  abandoned  to  monks  and  Nor- 
mans. Benzo  acknowledges  the  utter  instability  of  the 
Roman  populace,  but  dwells  on  the  effect  of  his  own 
eloquence,  his  lavish  promises  of  mountains  of  gold, 

>  It  k  the  boast  of  Benzo:  — 

*'  Bdhm  «gi  emn  Pnmdello  [HUdebnad]  atqne  «iim  Itodamilo  LAaMfan] 
Qui  tbcMomm  aanett  Petri  ponebttnt  In  noonlc 
SMoxpali  «xazti,  potitns  ptinsenlo.** 

He  expects  his  reward:  ~ 

**  Non  «0t  msgnam  tuito  regi  nnnm  lignum  flwon, 
Hoe  art  dievo  Bemcml,  TBol  Ibns  Laave, 
Bedditt  ftiUmeiceda,  ita  eub  mao  latue." 
lib.  It. 

Benzo  was  a  better  partisan  than  poet. 
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and,  if  he  be  taken  literally,  the  joys  of  Paradise.^  By 
these  means,  and  by  skilful  management  of  the  leaden, 
he  had  organized  a  most  powerful  party, 

Hildebrand,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  came  less  boldly 
forward,  was  neither  irresolute  nor  inactive  during  this 
perilous  crisis.  Hildebrand  is  acknowledged,  no  lesi 
by  the  undisguised  homage  of  his  admirers  than  by  the 
discerning  hatred  of  his  enemies,  throughout  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander,  as  something  above  the  Pope. 
^^  You  made  him  Pope,"  writes  Damiani,  in  one  of  his 
moments  of  bitterness,  ^^  he  made  you  a  god."  He  was 
commonly  called  the  Lord  of  the  Lord  Pope.^  To  him 
were  attributed  all  the  more  vigorous  and  warlike 
measures  of  Alexander ;  ^  he  held  together  the  Romans 
of  their  &ction ;  ^  and,  according  to  his  antagonist,  lav- 
ished money  with  emulous  prodigality,'  He  was  the 
impersonation,  as  it  were,  of  monkhood.^ 

The  Antipope  in  the  mean  time  advanced  with  a  huge 

1  ^  None   pollioendo   anri  montes,  nunc  paiadiBi  nwllifliMn  fimtes.*'  ^ 


*  The  two  weU'kmmn  epigrams  t  -^ 

*^  Pftpam  zlte  oolo,  md  to  prortniiM  adovo, 

Tn  ftdi  hnno  Domiiram,  to  ftdt  SUe  Deom.*' 
**  TiTOTB  ri»  BonuB  ?  elan  depiomlto  Tooe, 
Plna  Soniino  Paptt,  qvam  DomxM)  perco  Paps.** 

*  '^Magie  aolen  ymoere  effiieo  mortalimn  sangoine,  qaam  sacronim  caoe- 
nnm  gloriosiaiimo  certamine."  —  Benzo. 

*  Hildebrand  took  counsel  with  Leo,  a  Jew  hy  deaoeat,  with  Gendni 
Frangipani, "  et  cum  brachiato  Johaxme.*'  Of  the  two  fonner  we  ahall  hear 
more.  The  rest  of  hie  pmtiwann  were  b^ggan^  who  Ihed  m  A$  aim  <f  lb 
Oun^  —  Benzo. 

*  Benco  says  of  hie  opponents  that  thej  put  their  trust  not  in  the  Lofd, 
bat "  in  moltitodine  divitianun.*'  Whence  the  wealth  at  the  oommaiid  of 
Hildebrand?  From  the  monaetoriee?  the  Papal  estates?  the  votiTe  offier- 
faigs  of  the  faithful  ?  the  now  religious  Normans  ? 

*  **  Cotidte  autem  coram  domno  electi  disputabant  seniores,  quomodo  pes- 
•fait  euoH&iii  DmMmi  allidere  teigiversationes."  —  Benso,  xi. 
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force  and  an  ample  treasure  towards  Roxse.  At  Satri 
he  was  met  by  Benzo,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who 
had  discharged  his  office  of  shaking  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans,  and  forming  a  strong  faction  in  the  city. 
Honorius  11.  advanced  towards  Rome ;  the  neighboring 
barons  hailed  their  deliverer  from  the  Pope  and  his 
Norman  satellites.  An  embassy  arrived  from  the  By- 
zantine Emperor,  or  rather  from  the  few  Greeks  who 
held  their  ground  in  Southern  Italy,  proposing  a  confed* 
eracy  against  the  Normans.  The  Normans,  partly, 
peihaps,  preoccuped,  or  setting  too  high  a  value  on 
their  services,  were  unusually,  suspiciously  slow  in  their 
movements.  The  forces  of  Alexander  ventured  into 
the  open  field ;  they  were  defeated  and  driven  within 
the  walls.^  Cadalous  was  not  strong  enough  to  force 
his  way  within  the  walls,  but  he  crossed  the  Tiber  to 
put  himself  in  connection  with  the  barons  on  that  side 
of  the  city.  He  fixed  his  camp  at  Tusculum,  where  he 
received  the  Greek  embassy.  He  was  joined  by  the 
Count  of  Tusculum,  the  grandson  of  the  &mous  Al- 
beric. 

Godfrey  of  Lorfame,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had 
learned  caution  by  his  eventfiil  life:  it  hadg^,^,^^^ 
d^nerated  into  craft.     He  aspired,  no  doubt  ^"^'^^^ 
with  ulterior  views,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
Italy.*     Hitherto  he  had  declared  for  neither  Pope.^ 

1  There  b  a  rapid  but  curions  view  of  these  atlaira  in  the  A]inale8.K<H 
■ttnL  ^  Perta,  ▼.  472. 

*  He  was  early  an  object  of  jealousy  at  the  Imperial  Court:  **  Quo  com- 
perto  imperator  Henrieus  gravi  scrupulo  perurgeri  coepit,  reputans  ne  forte 
per  eom  [Goftedum]  animi  Italorum,  semper  avidi  novamm  remm,  ut  a 
v^gno  Teutoniconim  deficerent,  solicitarentur.*'  —  Lambert  Hertzfeld,  tub 
flkl092. 

*  See  Damianf*s  Letters  on  the  Tiew  of  that  part  of  Godftey's  character « 
Vis  auspicious  intervieit  with  Cadalous.  —  yii.  10,  etc 
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He  had  not  ihtemipted  the  march  of  Cadalous  along 
his  frontier ;  he  had  allowed  the  attack  on  Rome.  He 
was  suspected  of  too  friendly  intercourse  with  Cadalous. 
Godfrey  now  appeared  with  an  overpowering  force; 
but,  instead  of  joining  either  party,  he  assumed  the 
lofty  tone,  not  of  a  mediator,  but  an  arbiter.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  two  Popes  should  retire,  each  to  his  epis- 
copal city,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  the  contest 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  proper  authorities.  The 
haughty  prelates  were  obliged  to  submit.  Cadalous, 
having  been  first  compelled  by  gentle,  but  irresistible 
violence,  to  surrender  all  his  treasures  to  Godfirey,  with- 
A.S.  1062.  drew  to  Parma.  Alexander  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  receive  the  fair  promises  of  fiiendship  lav- 
ished upon  him  by  the  Tuscan,  and  in  like  manner 
retired  to  Lucca.  The  Church  seemed  to  have  surren- 
dered herself  by  her  unnatural  quarrel  to  the  superior 
secular  power ;  Pope  and  Antipope  waited  their  doom 
from  the  princes  of  the  world. 

A  sudden  revolution  in  Germany  decided  the  contest 
seroiution  in  ^'^^  *^®  Papacy.  That  revolution  was  accom- 
^•™*°^-  plished  by  one  of  the  powerftd  churchmen  of 
the  Rhine.  It  might  seem  only  the  daring  effort  of  one 
bold  man  for  ascendency ;  but  there  are  evident  signs 
that  if  Hanno  of  Cologne  was  not  supported  by  a 
widely  organized  conspiracy,  which  embraced  the  Hil- 
debrandine  party  in  Italy,  he  knew  that  he  could  reckon 
on  their  perfect  sympathy.  A  young  widow  was  the 
person  least  suited  to  govern  the  ambitious  and  mutu- 
ally hostile  feudatories  of  the  empire,  the  almost  inde- 
pendent princes  and  prelates,  all  aspiring  to  rule,  none 
disposed  to  obey.  She  had  power  enough  to  give 
offence,  none  to  control  the  refractory.     Every  grant 
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or  fiiYor   made   many  enemies  —  that  of  the  fief  of 
Bavaria  to  Otho  of  Nordheim,  a  treacherous  and  un- 
gratefiil    instead  of  an  open    foe.     Whoever  became 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Empress  was  immediately  au 
olgect  of  universal  dislike.     She  now  placed  her  fnll 
confidence  in  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg ;  but  so  unscru- 
pulous was  the  jealousy  of  the  rivals  for  her  ^^^^  ^ 
favor,  so  slight  the  confidence  in  the  sanctity  *^»<«»- 
of  the  sacerdotal  character,  that  the  bishop's  influence 
was  attributed  by  popular  rumor,  not  discountenanced 
fay  the  highest  in  the  land,  to  criminal   intercourse. 
Agnes  was  no  doubt  blameless ;  but  the  haughtiness  of 
the  Ushop  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  must  possess 
more  than  lawful  power  over  her  mind.^     It  was  mur- 
mured abroad,  among  the  people  as  well  as  by  these 
great  prelates  and  princes,  that  the  King,  now  twelve 
years  old,  was  kept  entirely  under  female  control,  and 
not  instructed   either  in  manly  studies  or  chivalrous 
amusements.     A  plot  for  his  deliverance,  or  rather  a 
design  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  was  contrived 
aad  conducted  with  consummate  skill  by  Hanno  and 
Siegfiried,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  by 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Count  Ecbert.     Hanno  of 
Cologne   undertook  in   person   the  abduction   of  the 
youthfid  Emperor  from  his  mother's  care.     At  Whit- 
suntide, after  a  joyous  banquet  on  an  island  on  the 
Rhine  (that  of  Saint  Suithbert),^  Hanno  invited  the 
boy  to  embiEu*k  in  a  gay  and  richly  decorated  barge, 
prepared  for  the  occasion.     No  sooner  was  he  ^,>^i,,^tion  of 
on  board  than  the  rowers  rose  to  their  oars,  "'*  ***«' 

*  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  Lambert  saj^:  **  Obiit  inviBOB  regi,  invisiu 
ipaoopis  omnibus,  propter  superbe  administratam  regni  guberaationem 
tempore  Imperatricb."  —  JLambert  Hertzfeld. 

*  Near  Keoss. 
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and  the  barge  went  rapidly  though  against  the  streanou 
The  affiighted  boy,  thinking  that  their  design  could  be 
nothing  bat  his  death,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  stream.  He  was  rescued  by  Count  Ecbert,  who 
plunged  in  after  him  at  the  peril  of  his  life.^  The  mul* 
titude  followed  along  the  shore,  resenting  with  loud  bat 
vain  cries  this  insult  upon  the  majesty  of  the  EmjHre. 
But  Hanno  pursued  his  course ;  he  soothed  the  popular 
indignation  by  artfol  declarations  that  he  acted  only  for 
the  public  good.  The  gentle  Empress,  if  wounded  in 
her  motherly  feelings,  relieyed  from  an  oppressive  bur- 
den, contemplated  immediate  retirement  into  a  C(m- 
vent,  but  was  persuaded  for  a  time  to  suspend  her  pious 
intention.^ 

The  policy  of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  Papacy,  veered 
suddenly  round.     Duke  Godfrey  could  hardly  but  be 
cognizant  of  this  conspiracy.     Both  he  and  llie  whole 
Hildebrandine  party  hastened  to  take  their  advantage. 
The  unworldly  Damiani  at  this  crisis  cannot  keep  within 
his  cloister.     He  plunges  with  as  much  zeal  as  Hilde> 
brand  himself,  whose  secular  ambition  at  times  so  dis- 
tresses the  saint,  into  the  political  turmoil.     Hb  writes 
a  letter  to  Hanno,  hailing  his  success,  and  urging  him 
to  frilfil  his  design  of  discomfiting  the  scaly  monster  of 
Parma.     His  act  is  that  of  the  good  priest  Jehoiada 
rescuing  the  pious  youth  of  Joas  from  the  influence  of 
the  wicked  queen  Athalia.     But  he  has  done  nothing 
unless  he  tramples  on  the  smouldering  brand,  the  limb 
of  the  devil,  the  Antipope.' 

1  BoDizo,  Annalista  Saxo;  Lambert,  9ub  tm,  1168. 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Domiani  (viL  6, 7, 8)  arging  her  to  contempt  of  Smpe* 
rial  greatness. 

*  Epist.  iii.  S.    Damiani  is  seized  in  this  letter  with  a  dassical  fit    He 
aompaies  Cadalous  descending  on  the  bed  of  the  apoetolio  tluoDe  in  a 
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A  coancS  was  sammoned  at  Angsbnrg.  Damlani 
appeared  as  a  legate,  the  representative  of  the  (j^y,^,^^ 
monkish  and  Hildebrandine  party.  Instead  '^^v^t^o^* 
of  a  grave  deliberation,  a  singular  composition  by  Dami« 
am  was  read — a  disputation  between  the  advocate  of 
ibe  Empire  and  the  defender  of  the  Papacy.  smdImil 
It  was  drawn  up  with  much  skill  and  some  moderation. 
The  defender  of  the  Papacy  does  not  openly  contest  the 
Imperial  right  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Pope, 
though  he  suggests  a  long  line  of  Popes  who  had  ruled 
without  such  sanction.  But  during  the  infancy  of  the 
Gmperor  that  right  was  in  abeyance.  The  legate  of 
the  Roman  car^nals  had  been  refused  a  hearing  at 
the  Court;  the  clergy,  therefore,  were  compelled  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander.  In  tem- 
poral afiairs  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  might  guide  her 
8on;  but  the  Roman  Church  was  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  in  a  higher  sense,  and  as  his  rightfol  guardian 
was  to  act  for  him  in  spiritual  concerns.  Gradually  the 
Imperial  advocate  yields  to  the  overpowering  argument 
of  the  Papal  defender ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  a 
fervent  prayer  that  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  may 
henceforth  be  united  in  indissoluble  alliance;  that  as 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  founded  by  one  Medi- 
ator, were  blended  together  as  in  one  holy  sacrament, 
80  by  this  mysterious  union  the  King  might  be  recc^ 
nized  in  the  Pontiff,  the  Pontiff  in  the  Emperor,  saving 
that  inconmiunicable  prerogative  which  belonged  to  the 
Pope  alone ;  the  King  supreme  in  temporal  Courts,  the 
Pontiff  with  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the  souls  of 
men. 

riiow«r  of  gold  with  Japiter  descending  into  the  boeom  of  Diana  !  —  if  thif 
be  not  an  error  of  the  tnnBcriber. 
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Daniiani's  triumph  as  an  orator  over  an  audience  who 
needed  no  persuasion  was  most  complete.  Alexander 
was  declared  the  rightful  Pontiff,  with  fall  powers ;  bat 
Damiani's  feme  as  a  prophet  was  in  some  danger.  The 
Oct.  29, 1062.  election  of  the  Antipope  Cadalous  had  taken 
place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  in  the  ]ast 
year.  The  council  was  held  on  the  same  festival  in  the 
present;  but  Cadalous,  instead  of  having  closed  his 
impious  life,  as  Damiani  had  distinctly  foi^told,  was  in 
a  state  of  dangerous  activity.  Damiani  took  refage  in 
the  spiritual  death  inflicted  by  the  excommunicatory 
decree  of  the  Church  at  Augsburg. 

Alexander  II.  had  retiimed  to  Rome ;  the  Pope  rec- 
ognized by  the  higher  clergy  of  Rome,  by  the  council 
of  Augsburg,  by  the  Court  of  the  youthfal  Emperor. 
But  Cadalous  did  not  abandon  his  pretensions.  A  large 
part  of  the  Italian  clergy  still  adhered  to  his  cause ;  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Empress  and  her  parti- 
sans in  Germany ;  his  wealth  he  devoted  to  increase 
his  warlike  resources  ;  above  all,  the  barons  of  his  Ac- 
tion in  and  about  Rome,  hating  a  Pope  allied  with  the 
Normans,  occupied  the  tower  of  Cencius  (the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo),  and  kept  the  city  in  constant  dread  and 
insecurity. 

Hanno  of  Cologne  could  not  retain  the  authority 
which  he  had  acquired  with  such  boldness,  but  exer- 
cised with  too  much  pride.  In  vain  had  he  heaped 
im])erial  grants  on  his  more  powerfal  episcopal  brethren, 
the  Archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Magdebui^,  the 
Bishops  of  Freisingen  and  Halberstadt.^  Gunther  of 
Bamberg,  for  his  loyal  service,  it  was  alleged,  to  the 
Empress,  against  whom  he  had  been  in  open  rebellion, 

1  Stenzel,  Frankische  Kaiser,  L  317. 
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received  Forcheiin,  with  thirty-six  villages  and  town- 
fthips,  which  Henry  III.  had  alienated  from  the  mon- 
astery.     Those  who    thus    obtained   the  spoils  were 
discontented  that  they  got  no  more;  those  who  got 
nothing  were  only  more  exasperated  against  those  who 
did^  and  against  their  misjudging  patron.     The  yomig 
King  could  scarcely  forgive  the  insult  of  his  violent 
abduction,   nor,  if  he  had  any  natural  aiFection   (a 
doabtfbl  point),  his  forcible  separation  from  his  mother; 
a  deep  repugnance  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  may 
have  taken  root  within  his  heart,  hostile  not  only  to 
the  ambitious  churchmen,  who  were  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  the  Imperial  power,  but  to  the  wholesome 
restraints  and  holy  influences  of  religion  itself.     But  he 
could   only  hope   to   pass  from   the  control  of   one 
hatefril  ecclesiastic  to  that  of  another  better  able  and 
disposed  to  win  his  affections.     Adalbert,  Archbishop 
of  Bremen,  had  every  quality  to  rule  a  court,  ^^j^,,^  ^ 
and  the  councils  of  a  nation  such  as  Germany  »"«»«» 
then  was.    Of  a  commanding  person  (no  one  officiated 
in  the  Church  with  so  much  dignity  and  splendor), 
ready  eloquence,  great  knowledge  of  business,  he  would 
not  condescend  to  ask,  scarcely  to  receive  favors ;  while 
his  lavish  munificence  gathered  round  him  troops  of 
adadring  and  ardent  partisans.     To  these  more  worldly 
distinctions  he  added  those  peculiar  to  his  profession, 
unblemished  chastity,  saintly  piety.     The  church  of 
Bremen,  which  he  built,  was  of  the  noblest  in  Ger- 
many, and  served  with  imrivalled  magnificence;  and 
he  displayed  that  haughty  humiUty  which,  while  it  con^ 
stantly  stooped  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  made  him 
assert  his  equaUty  with  the   proudest   princes  of  the 
Empire.    Adalbert  became  the  guardian,  the  counseUor, 
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almost  the  friend  and  fayorite  of  the  yoathfdl  Heniy  : 
and  in  him  the  loyal  subject  of  the  Empire  predam^- 
nated  over  the  punctilious  churchman. 

Encouraged  by  this  new  revolution  in  the  Imperial 
Pope  Mid  court,  and  on  the  invitation  of  his  allies  the 
^a£^  Roman  nobles,  the  Antipope  made  a  seccmd 
Apr.  14, 1068.  unexpected  descent  upon  Rome.  His  (actioii 
commanded  the  gates  of  the  Leonine  city.  He  entered 
that  district  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  in  the  other  quar- 
ters of  Rome  the  partisans  of  Alexander  made  a  brave 
resistance.  Cadalous  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
Norman  troops,  hardly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner, 
and  was  hurried  by  Cencius  and  his  Roman  allies  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  that  impregnable  fortress 
he  maintained  his  position  for  two  years.  Rome  had 
two  Popes  with  their  armed  troops  glaring  defiance  at 
each  other  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  dty.  The 
spiritual  thunders  —  each  of  course,  and  eadi  in  his 
synod,  had  hurled  his  direst  excommunication  at  the 
other —  were  drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  arms* 

The  final  possession  of  the  Papacy  still  hung  on  the 
revolutions  in  the  Imperial  Court.  For  two  years 
Adalbert  of  Bremen  maintained  his  influence  by  his 
own  stately  respectfulness  and  courteous  domination, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Count  Werner,  the  younger  favorite 
and  companion  of  Henry.^  The  affidrs  of  state,  the 
disposition  of  prefennents,  the  Royal  grants  were  left  to 
Adalbert ;  while  the  boy-Emperor  and  his  friend  were 


>  Brano  (de  bello  Snxoiiioo)  as  a  Saxon  hated  Heniy.  He  is  more  fcO, 
not  always  decent,  and  by  no  means  trostworthj,  in  his  histoiy.  He 
charges  Adalbert  of  Bremen  with  more  than  nnepiscopal  oonnivancs: 
**  Stultom  dixit  esse  si  non  in  omnibus  satisfieret  sua  desiderits  adolMCisa 
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allowed  to  devote  themselyes  too  exclosiyely  to  the  light 
and  animproving  pursuits  of  jouth,  the  ohase  and  other 
idle  amusements.     Adalbert  committed  the  unpardon- 
able error  —  more  than  error,  the  crime  —  of  not  en- 
deavoring to  bring  up  the  young  Emperor  in  habits  of 
business  suited  to  his  station,  to  teach  him  the  great 
lesson  of  commanding  men,  of  commanding  himself. 
Adalbert's  own  great  quaUties  were  leavened  by  an 
ostentatious  vanity.     His  magnificent  profusion   soon 
exhausted  even  his  vast   resources.      He  could  not 
supply  his  wants  but  by  encroaching  on  the  possessions 
of  the  great  and  comparatively  defenceless  monasteries. 
Some  of  these  indeed,  as  it  were,  provoked  the  spoiler. 
The  secular  clergy  in  Germany —  if  the  hatred  between 
the  regulars  and  seculars  had  not  attained  the  same 
height  as  in   other  parts  of  Latin   Christendom,  in 
England,  and  in  Lombardy  —  could  not  but  envy  and 
covet  the  often  ill-gotten  and  illnspent  estates  of  the 
wealthier  conventual  foundations.      While  the  more 
rigid  monastics  denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
were  the  stem  examples  of  piety  and  ascetic  devotion, 
which  put  to  shame  the  worldly,  often  warlike,  Kves  of 
the  prelates — not  even  the  most  pious  declined  the 
Court  offerings  and  grants,  which  increased  with  the 
&me  of  their  piety.     The  more  worldly  abbots,  on  the 
other  hand,  aspired  in  rank,  in  opulence,  even  in  secu;- 
lar  power,   to  an   equality  with   the  prince   bishops. 
They,  too,  would  be  prince  abbots.     There  were  con- 
stant collisions.     In  a  dispute  for  precedence  between 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  in 
the  church  of  Goslar,  there  was  a  wild  battie  a.i>.  loes. 
between  their  armed  followers  ;  the  King  was  present, 
tnd  with  difficulty   extricated  from   the  fray.     The 
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Bishop  was  furious.^  The  Abhot  was  condemned  as 
the  cause  of  the  tumult.  The  hatred  of  the  secnlarB 
against  the  monks  was  hardly  sated,  though  the  Abbot 
bought  his  pardon  by  fines,  which  utterly  ruined  the 
abbey  of  Fulda,  to  the  King,  to  his  counsellors,  to  the 
Bishop.  The  feeUng  ran  high  against  the  Abbot.  On 
his  return  to  his  convent  he  was  encountered  by  an 
insurrection  among  his  own  monks,  by  whom  he  was 
hated  for  his  tyranny.  The  younger  and  more  violent 
broke  from  their  cloister  to  lay  theu:  grievances  before 
the  King.  But  Henry's  counsellors,  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  would  not  encourage  this  monastic 
rebellion.  The  Abbot  was  restored  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  King,  and  took  his  revenge  on  the  contumacious 
monks.  Some  were  publicly  whipped,  others  con- 
demned to  fasting  and  imprisonment,  some  drafted  off 
to  other  convents;  but  according  to  their  birth  and 
connections  was  their  punishment.^ 

The  great  metropoUtans,  though  in  possession  of  theit 
pimuter  of  splendid  sees,  and  now  ruling  absolutely  in  the 
tiM  Abbeys.  King's  couucils,  were  not  great  enough  for 
their  ambition.  They  did  not  plunder  the  magnates  or 
the  bishops,  but  it  was  from  fear,  not  from  respect 
They  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire ;  they 
sold  all  promotions,  ecclesiastical  and  secular:  yet  this 
was  not  enough ;  the  defenceless  abbots  were  at  their 

1  Lambert  of  Hertzfeld,  tub  ami,  1068.  '*  Turn  vero  nrgpebat  et  ille  Apcw- 
tolicn  SanctitatiB  et  Mosaics  mansuetadinia  episcopus,  qui  tanti  eangninit 
manua  suae  Deo  consecraverat,  et  violatje  ecclesie  injuriaa  tmculentiaa 
atque  immitiiu  qnam  rex  suaii  penequebatur  .  .  .  Abbatem,  pret^r  aoertn- 
tatem  rei,  qun  accident  odiam  quoque  grarabat  nominis  monachld,  qood 
inveterata  malitia  hominiB  seculi  semper  opprimere  atqne  obfiucare  cons- 
batur."    Lambert  was  a  monk  of  Hertzfeld,  not  of  Aachafl^burg.  — Perts 

*  "  De  singulis  tamen  nou  pro  modo  culps,  sed  pro  natalitium  i 
^laritate  vel  obscuritate  sumptum  est  suppiidum."  —  Lambert. 
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mercy.    Siegfiried  of  Mentz  was  as  rapacious  as  the 

Archlishops  of  Cologne  and  Bremen ;  for  in  this  the 

common  interests  of  Hanno  and  of  Adalbert  joined 

them  in  a  common  leagae.      Thej  condescended  to 

throw  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  King,  and  so  bought  his 

support.     They  asserted  the  King's  power  over  the 

abbots  and  lands  of  the  abbeys,  and  his  right  to  grant 

them  away,  to  be  as  full,  as  over  his  bailiffs  and  other 

administrators  of  the  royal  domains.     The  Archbishop 

of   Bremen  attempted  to  seize  Laurisheim  and  New 

Corbey.    Corbey  was,  however,  rescued  from  his  grasp. 

The   Abbot  of  St.   Lavers   stood  on   the  defensive. 

Archbishop  Siegfried  seized  Seligenstadt.      Hanno  of 

Ck>logne,  not  content  with  a  ninth  part  of  the  Imperial 

treasure,   had  for   his   share    Comelius-Munster    and 

Malmedy.     St.  Remade  wrested  his  cloister  from  the 

n4)acioDS  prelate  by  wonders,  in  which  his  monks  were 

singularly  skilful.^     The   Bishop   of  Spires  had  two 

abbeys :  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  Saltzburg,  the 

Bishops  of  Halberstadt,  Freisingen,  Minden,  Bamberg, 

whole  villages,  with  large  privileges.     Nor  were  the 

nobles  without  their  portion.     Otho  of  Bavaria  had  the 

abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  Duke  of  Saxony  the  castle  of 

Retzbuig;    Werner,   the   King's  favorite,   estates   of 

Charlemagne's  favored  Abbey  of  Hertzfeld.     Werner 

added  insult  to  spoliation.     The  monks  of  Hertzfeld 

took   prayer  and  fiisting  against  him.     *^See,"   said 

Werner,  scofBngly,  to  the  King,  "  I  have  roused  these 

*  fioe  the  Triamphiu  S.  Remadi,  in  which  the  monks  of  Etable  contested 
the  ponesflion  of  Malmedy  with  Hanno,  and  by  playing  off  the  popular 
•aperstition,  which  the  bishop  and  the  King  saw  through,  but  could  not 
ntitt,  maintained  ponession  of  their  property.  —  Apnd  Ghapeaville,  Gesta 
Pontiflcam  Leodensium,  ii.  517  et  teqq.  Floto  (Heinrich  der  Vierte),  i.  p. 
2M  ei  teqq.  gives  this  at  great  length. 
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monks  to  most  unwonted  devotion;  they  have  taken 
to  iasting  and  prayer."  —  And  men  wondered  that  the 
young  King  was  not  imbued  with  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  Church  1 

In  the  depression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  invasi<Hi 
of  their  possessions  the  rival  prelates,  Hanno  of  Cologne 
and  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  might  agree :  no  one  repndi 
ated  his  share  of  the  plunder.^     But  the  strife  between 
these  two  men  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  Empire  and  the  Church.      Hanno 
sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  establishing    bis 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  great  bishoprics.     Adalbert 
aspired  to  be  surrounded  by  a  vassalage  of  temporal 
nobles.     The  minority  of  Henry  ^v^as  one  long  strife  (^ 
ambition  and  violence,  in  which  the  Churchmen  ever 
took  the  lead,  strangely  crossed  vdth  acts  of  the  most 
profound  and  self-denying  devotion.    At  the  time  when 
a  powerfiil  confederacy  was  secretly  fonmng  against  the 
overweening  power  of  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  many  of 
the  greatest  prelates  in  Germany  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  passion  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     Siegfried 
of  Mentz  broke  off  his  career  of  plunder.     Gunther  of 
Bamberg,  Otho  of  Ratisbon,  WiUiam  of  Utrecht,  with 
many  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  France,  as  well 
as  Germany,  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1064  for  the  Holy 
Land.     Their  imprudent  display  of  wi:alth  excited  the 
astonishment  and,  of  course,  the  cupidity  of  the  wild 
Mohammedans,  through  whose  territories  they  passed. 
In  one  affray  with  ibese  rude  enemies,  they  escaped 
massacre  only  by  the  personal  courage  and  strength  of 

^  So  writes  Lambert,  one  of  the  suffeien.  Cknnpare  Stenxelf  Die  Fkttk* 
iKhe  Kaiser,  i.  221.  Stenzel  in  liis  Beilage  gives  a  kMig  and  ftiU  list  of 
iuds  seized  by  the  great  Prelates. 
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tihe  Bishop  of  Bamberg ;  and  they  were  so  fortunate  as 
lo  bay  the  protection  c^  a  more  powerful  chieftain,  who 
l^ept  his  word  with  true  eastern  fidelity.    They  returned 
"to  Germany,  Guntber  of  Bamberg  to  die,  Siegfried  of 
^entz  to  plunge  again  into  the  world ;  he  would  com- 
pensate himself  for  the  hardships  of  his  pilgrimage  by 
bolder  gratification  of  his  ambition  and  rapacity. 

Adalbert  of  Bremen  had  ruled  too  absolutely,  too 
ostentatiously  in  the  court  of  the  young  King.  His 
virtues  were  not  less  dangerous  than  his  fiiults.  His 
transcendent  abilities  awoke  jealousy,  his  magnificence 
compelled  him  to  more  insatiate  rapacity.  He  had 
more  than  his  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  Empire. 

The  prelates  and  the  secular  princes  combined  for  his 
overthrow  —  Hanno  of  Cologne,  Siegfried  of  Mentz, 
Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  counts 
of  Saxony  —  who  hated  Adalbert,  and  longed  to  plun- 
der his  wealthy  bishopric,  which  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many overshadowed  their  power  and  riches.  They 
obtained  the  support  of  Godfr^  of  Tuscany,  now  in 
Grermany.  At  a  great  diet  at  Tribur  they  boldly  laid 
before  the  young  King  the  alternative  —  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  archiepiscopal  minister,  or  the  loss  of  his 
crown.  Henry  had  been  already  cowed  by  the  death 
of  his  fiivorite  Count  Werner  in  a  fray  at  Ingelheim. 
He  attempted  to  fly  to  Goslar  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Empire.  His  palace  was  surrounded.  Adalbert  of 
Bremen  was  in  danger  of  his  lifer,  and  with  difficulty, 
ander  a  strong  guard,  he  reached  his  bishopric.  But 
die  fidlen  man  must  fidl  still  frirther.  Duke  Ordulf  of 
Saxony,  his  son  Magnus  and  his  brotJier  Herman,  broke 
into  tlie  territories  of  the  See.  They  threatened  death 
to  the  archbishop ;  he  sought  concealment  in  a  distant 
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estate.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to  make  terms,  hj 
which  he  granted  one  third  of  his  vast  estates  as  a  fief 
of  the  archiepiscopate  to  Magnus  of  Saxony;  other 
estates  to  other  secular  princes. 

The  magnificent  prelate  who  aspired  to  be  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  north  of  Germany  had  to  endure  poverty. 
Alms  ceased  to  be  distributed  in  the  splendid  church  of 
Bremen.  So  the  administration  of  affiurs  returned  to 
the  bishops.^ 

The  fidl  of  Adalbert  crushed  the  lingering  hopes  of 
the  Antipope  Gadalous.  Latterly  he  had  been  a  poB' 
oner  rather  than  the  master  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
and  Cencius  only  on  hard  terms  permitted  this  usefial 
ally  or  ndlying-point  to  his  own  faction,  that  of  the  old 
Roman  nobles,  to  escape.  Gadalous  was  obliged  to  pay 
800  pounds  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  hasty 
and  ignominious  flight  to  the  north  of  Italy.' 

Hanno  of  Gologne,  now  all-powerful  at  the  court  of 
King  Henry,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  II. ; 
he  was  desirous,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
perilous  and  disgracefiil  schism ;  but  he  had  too  much 
of  German  pride  to  abandon  altogether  the  imperial 
claims.  With  his  confederates,  the  German  princes 
and  prelates,  he  summoned,  in  the  name  of  the  £m- 
icaj,  lOM.  peror,  a  Council  to  meet  at  Mantua  to  decide 
the  great  cause.  Himsdf,  with  a  large  retinue  of  Grer- 
man  princes  and  three  hundred  knights,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  A  discussion  was  held  with  Hanno  of  Cologne 
on  one  side,  Hildebrand  on  the  other ;  Hanno  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Kmg,  the  Patrician  of  Rome,  to  con- 

1  '*  Sic  itemm  rernm  pablicarum  administntio  ad  epiioopos  rediit."  •* 
Lambert    The  temporal  nobles  were  not  too  faithflil  to  Adalbert. 
•  "  Gonaoettflo  strigosisaimo  eqao  tnde  aolus  aufogit."  ^] 
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film  the  Papal  election;  Hfldebrandi  the  indefeasible 
liberties  of  the  Church. 

Alexander,  or  Alexander's  counsellors,  thought  it 
XDore  wise  to  confirm  his  title  by  the  authority  of  a 
council.  He  condescended  to  appear,  not  doubtful  of 
tlie  event,  at  Mantua. 

The  Council  of  Mantua  declared  Alexander  the  le- 
gitimate Pope ;  but  hardly  was  this  done,  when  the  city 
was  disturbed  by  a  sudden  irruption  oi  the  soldiers  of 
Cadaloos,  swarming  through  the  city  and  heaping  scorn 
on  Alexander.  Cadalous  had  raised  these  troops  in  his 
nrighboring  diocese  of  Parma :  but  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  patron  of  Alexander,  had  guaranteed  the 
Becarity  of  the  Pope.  He  drove  the  Parmesans  in  ig- 
nominious flight  from  the  town.^  The  Lombard  prel- 
ates threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  and 
implored  his  forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  is  said  to 
have  extended  to  Cadalous  himself,  who  nevertheless, 
though  his  friends  fell  off,  never  renounced  the  title  of 
Pope.  He  died  at  last,  almost  forgotten  by  the  world, 
except  by  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  which  pursued  him 
b^ond  the  grave.'  But  either  lest  the  German  or  Im- 
perial interest  should  be  too  much  depressed,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  abandonment  of  the  Antipope,  the  author 
of  the  schism,  Guibert  the  Chancellor  was  rewarded 
with  the  Archbishopric  of  Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  pontificate  of  Alexander  II.  the 

>  Lunbert  exprtmeB  the  feelings  of  religiouB  men  on  these  scenes :  **  Hom- 
ines, non  ot  qnondam  ut  pneessent  ecdesis  Dei  injectA  mana  trahebantur, 
•ed  ne  non  pneessent  armata  maan  pneliahantor,  Aindehantque  mutuo 
sani^fuinem  non  pro  ovibus  Christi,  sed  ne  non  dominarentur  ovibos  Chrlsti. 
imdnmt  tamen,  qtd  et  Alexander ^  et  mrkOe  tMlitum  eifavweprincipum  <«- 
dem  obtimuL"  —  Svb  ann.  1064. 

^''Eodem  tempore  Cadaloos  Pannensis  Episoopns  corpora  et  animft  de- 
I  est."  —  Bonlzo.  p.  810 
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stzift  about    strife  in  Lombardj  and  in  other  parts  of  ITorth- 
Clergy.         em  Italj  had  continued  with  bat  renutdng 
obstinacy.     Alexander  in  his  first  address,  as  a  Milan- 
ese, to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy,  had  declared  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  the  great  object  of 
his  pontifical  ambition.^     Damiani  did  not  hcdd    his 
peace;  he  bitterly  complained  that  the  Simoniac   and 
Nicolaitan  heresies,  which  he  thought  he  had  sappressed, 
had  broken  out  again.     He  addressed,  or  more  actively 
promulgated,  an  invective  against  the  married  cler;gy, 
even  more  furious  than  before.     Phineas  is  his  fiivorite 
example  of  zeal,  Eli  of  criminal  indulgence  in  the  fiith- 
ers  of  the  Church,  as  abstaining  firom  using  the  sword 
of  vengeance.^    Damiani,  Pope  Alexander,  fnlminated 
not  in  vain. 

Landulph,  one  of  the  sworn  triumvirate  of  Milan, 
A.D.  1066.  had  died ;  but  a  more  implacable  adversary  oi 
the  married  clergy  rose  up  in  his  place  —  his  brother 
Herlembald,^  of  a  stem,  warUke  character.     An  event 

1 "  SperamttB  autem  in  eo  qai  de  virgine  dignatar  est  nasci,  quia  noetti 
ministerii  tempore  sancta  clericorum  castitas  exaltabitiir,  et  inoontiMntimi 
laxurta  cum  ceteris  haresibus  oonfimdetor."  —  Epist  Alex.  II.  ad  denun 
populumque  Mediolanensem. 

*  See  two  letters  to  Ariald,  t.  14, 16.  Damiani*B  Commentaiy  on  the  Old 
Testament  is  rather  bold.  He  confounds  Phineas  with  Elijah!  Phineas 
was  rewarded  for  his  act  of  zeal  with  a  life  of  620  years.  Eli*8  gnilt  is 
aggravated,  for  he  was  a  tnetrcpoUtan^  Hophni  and  Phineas  only  bitkapf. 
The  coarse  indecency  of  this  model  of  monkhood  might  proToke  laoghter, 
if  laughter  were  not  sobered  by  disg^t:  **  Sanctis  eorum  femoribos  Tolm 
serasapponere;  tentavi  genitalibos  sacerdotam,  utitaloqnar,  continentiiB 
fibulas  adhibere. "  —  De  Oceleb.  Saoerd.  Oposc  If  the  evil  were  concealed 
it  might,  p«>rhape,  be  tolerated;  but  it  is  pabIic,notorioaB;  namea,  places, 
are  bruited  abroad :  ^  Nomina  concnbinamm,  socerorom  qnoqae  et  socraam, 
iratnim  denique  et  quoromlibet  propinquonim."  If  lavish  gifts,  jeata,  se- 
cret meetings,  betray  them  not;  ^  omnis  dubtetas  toUitor,"  there  are  **  atari 
tomentes  et  pueri  vagientes.** 

*  Herlembald^s  person  and  character  are  described  at  length. — Landulph, 
Ui.l8. 
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m  Herlembald's   early  life  had  embittered  his   heart 
tgainst  the  less  rigid  clergy.     His  plighted  bride  had 
behaved  lightly  with  a  priest :  Herlembald  indignantly 
broke  off  his  marriage.     He  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jemsalem,  and  was  jnst  retomed,  with  his  whole  soul 
fiill  of  religions  enthusiasm.     He  soon  ruled  in  Milan, 
by  espousing  the  faction  of  the  people  against  the  no- 
bles ;  ^  and  with  their  aid  proceeded  to  assail  the  mai^ 
ried  priests.     It  was  a  spiritual  tyranny  exercised  by  a 
layman,  though  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-colleague 
Ariald,  and  maintained  by  armed  partisans.    Obnoxious 
priests  were  dragged  from  the  altar,  and  consigned  to 
shame  and  insult.^    The  services  of  the  Church,  the 
most  holy  sacraments,  were  suspended  altogether,  or 
administered   only  by  the  permission  of  Herlembald. 
It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  keep  his  rude  soldiery  in 
pay,  he  made  every  one  in  holy  orders  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  never  known  woman  since  the  day  of 
his  ordination.     For  those  who  refused  the  oath,  their 
whole  property  was  confiscated.     The  lowest  rabble, 
infected  with  Paterinism,  poor  artisans  and  ass-drivers, 
furtively  placed  female  ornaments  in  the  chambers  of 
priests,  and  then  attacking  their  houses,  dragged  them 
oat  and  plundered  their  property.    Herlembald  assumed 
the  title  of  standard-bearer  of  the  Church.     Pope  Alex- 
ander, at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  consecrated  banner.^     Sometimes  these  ecclesi- 
astical tribunes  condescended  to  argument  and  expostu- 
lation ;  but  their  usual  reasoning  was  force.     Herlem- 


^  Sm  note  quoted  ftom  Petrna  AmgonensiB  l^  Paricelli,  ad  Vit  AriakU« 
Ipiid  Bolland :  Jane  27. 
<Uiididph,uL20. 
•TiLArialdi 
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bald  assumed  a  power  far  above  that  of  the  archbisliop. 
His  followers  contested,  indeed,  the  title  and  anthori^ 
of  the  archbishop,  no  doubt  as  guilty  of  simoay^  of 
which  they  had  constituted  themselves  judges  as  weU  as 
avengers.^ 

Guido  at  length,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  silent  strife, 
determined  on  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The 
churches  of  Milan  were  for  the  most  part  without  minis- 
ters. The  married  clergy  had  been  expelled,  and  there 
were  none  to  take  their  place.^    A  synod  at  Novara 


^  **  Guido  qoi  dicebatur  archepiscopus."    And  Ariald  in  his  hour  of  i 
tyrdom  will  not  own  Goido  for  archbishop. — ^Vit  Ariald. 

t  Among  the  most  curious  parts  of  Landnlph*s  liistorj,  and  among  the 
most  singular  documents  of  his  age,  is  his  account  of  a  conference  held  in 
the  presence  of  Herlembald  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  speechea 
on  both  sides  are  given  nt  length.  The  debate  is  opened  by  Gaibert,  th& 
archdeacon,  who  boldly  broaches  the  doctrine  that  all  Christians,  laitj  as 
well  as  clergy,  are  priests  :  "  Forsltan  oogitatis,  quod  de  Laicis  tantum 
dicat,  de  quibus  non  est  dubinm  habere  conjugem.  Omnes  tamen,  Laici  et 
Clerici,  qmcttnque  tunt^Hi  eccksuB^  sacerdote*  $imt."  Landnlph,  perhaps,  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  arguments  of  Ariald;  more  than  justice  to  his  oppo- 
nents. The  most  remarkable  speech  of  all,  however,  is  that  of  Andrew, 
'*  Saccerdos  Decnmanus.**  He  dwelt  most  vividly  on  the  groes  immoralities 
which,  as  he  believed  —  and  he  appealed  to  general  experience  —  inevitably 
fbllowed  the  interdiction  of  marriage  to  the  clergy  :  "£t  si  mihi  de  nataift 
human&  non  credis,  maxima  non  credia  de  ordine  nostro,  qui  dam  magis 
constringitur,  amplius  inlicitis  accenditur;  vel  tibi,  quod  olim  fuisti,  vel  eras, 
[vel]  esse  poteris,  crede.  Vetando  unam  et  propriam  uxorem  centum  fomi- 
catrices  ac  adnlteria  mills  concedis;  prssterea  vitium  detestabile  (ob  qaod 
quidam  ex  tuis  simulantes  sese  caste  vivere  uxoribus  fals&  religione 
dimissis,  vitio  imbuti  detestabili,  in  theatro  populi  tracti,  et  in  fironte  de- 
cocti  sunt),  te  amic6  tangendo  deterreat**  He  indignantly  inveighs  against 
the  violence  of  the  celibate  faction:  **thou  hast  separated  us  from  our 
wives,  thou  that  art  more  righteous  than  the  Apostles;  holier  than  the 
Prophets;  purer  than  the  Patriarchs;  not  by  justice,  not  by  charity,  bat  by 
spears  and  swords,  and  every  kind  of  persecution."  He  accuses  them  ef 
holding  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  "^  those  of  Monteforte,**  who  proscribed  all 
connexion  between  the  sexes.  He  repels  the  argument  that  a  priest  cannot 
offer  at  the  altar  if  polluted  by  contact  with  a  wife.  The  priest  who  has  a 
wife  cannot  serve  God  faithfully,  if  he  loves  his  wife  more  than  God:  tiiai 
is  all.  Tet  Andrew  does  not  pretend  to  excuse  a  priest  who  marries  after 
he  is  in  orders:  he  must  suffer  the  penal^  of  that  breach  of  discipline;  bat 
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(1065)  snmmoned  Herlembald  and  Ariald  to  render  an 
■ocoant  of  their  proceedings.     Their  answer  was  silent 
contempt.     At  length  the  sentence  of  excommnnication 
was   prononnced  against  Ariald  and    Herlembald   as 
refiractory.      Bnt   the   inflexible   Ariald    appealed    to 
Rome.     He  sent  letters  to  inqnire  what  conrse  was  to 
be  pnisaed  with  this  bishop,  whom  he  loaded  with  the 
appdlations  of  simoniac  and  adulterer.     Damiani  again 
blew  a  fierce  blast  from  his  monastic  trumpet,  and 
urged  on  these  indefatigable  warriors  to  extirpate  this 
Nicolaitan  heresy,  as  Jesus,  from  whose  mouth  goes 
forth  the  two-edged  sword,  will  hew  down  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  pour  their  blood  on  the  earth.^ 

But  Ariald  presumed  beyond  his  strength.  He  had 
returned  from  Rome  armed  with  fiiU  powers,  with  the 
ban  of  the  Church  pronounced  against  Gruido,  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  reluctant  Pope  by  the  more 
intrepid  ^ildebrand.  The  people  of  Milan  had  borne 
his  tyrannous  sway  ;  they  had  aided  him  in  his  perse- 
cution of  the  married  clergy ;  and  of  those  accused  of 
simony.  But  now  the  manifest  object  of  Ariald  and 
Herlembald  was  the  total  subjugation  of  Milan  to  Rome, 
the  abrogation  of  all  her  peculiar  rites  and  privileges. 
When,  therefore,  Ariald  began  to  interfere  with  the 
ritual,  received  by  constant  tradition  from  St.  Ambrose 
himself —  to  command  a  fast  on  certain  days  on  which 
St  Ambrose  had  appointed  Jio  &8t — to  preach  against, 
to  treat  as  heathen  a  fast  and  procession  on  Ascension 
Daj,  mstituted  by  St.  Ambrose — he  fell  at  once  from 


he  pnteaCt  agmixut  dissolving,  eren  in  the  case  of  snch  priest,  the  indJsso- 
faiUt  onion.  —  L«ndolph,  iii.  c  85.    Compare  with  this  Damiani's  dispute 
viA  the  chaplain  of  Dnke  Godfrej,  Epist.  y.  18 
.  T.  14. 
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the  commanding  height  of  his  popularity.^    The  fic- 
tions of  the  different  litanies  met  in  conflict  on  more 
eqnal  tenns.     The  Archbishop  himself,  whose  life  had 
been  in  danger  dnring  the  strife,  headed  the  insorreo- 
tion.    The  whole  of  Milan  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
the  great  church  at  Pentecost.     Guide  appealed  to  the 
people:   *^Let  all  who  love  St.  Ambrose  leave    the 
church."     Of  seven  thousand  persons,  but  twelve  re- 
mained with  Ariald  and  with  Herlembald.     Th^  stood 
near  the  altar  to  protect  or  to  be  protected  by  it.     The 
partisans  of  Guide  rushed  to  the  attack ;   the  clergy 
selected  Ariald,  the  laity  Herlembald,  for  their  victim* 
Ariald  was  dragged  from  the  church  sorely  wounded ; 
Herlembald  escaped  better.     At  night  his  followers 
rallied,  and  rescued  them  both  from  their  enemies. 
Six  men,  probably  of  note,  were  killed.     The  palace  of 
the  archbishop  was  stormed  and  pillaged.    .They  then 
attacked  the  church.     The  aged  Guide  barely  escaped, 
sorely  maltreated  in  the  tumult.     But  the  nobles,  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  citizens,  the  vassals  of  the 
Church,  would  endure  this  tyranny  no  longer.     Gnido 
of  Landriano  placed  himself  at  their  head ;   the  city 
was  laid  under  interdict;  no  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed, no  bell  sounded,  till  Ariald  should  be  driven 
from  the  city.     So  great  was  the  fary  of  Milan  against 
Ariald,  that  he  fled  to  Legnano.     He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Oliva,  the  niece  of  Archbishop  Guide.     She 
carried  him  to  an  island  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.     There 
Jane  28        ^^^^  demanded  whether  he  would  acknowledge 
^^^'  Guide  for  archbishop  (he  had  been  excom- 

municated by  Rome).      ^^As  long  as  my  tongue  can 
speak,"  he  replied,  ^^I   will  not  acknowledge  him." 

1  Tristan  Calchi,  vi.  188. 
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The  servants  of  Oliva,  after  a  more  shamefnl  mutila- 
tion, tore  out  his  tongae,  and  left  him  half-dead.  Lan- 
dulph,  his  former  coUeagae,  had  suffered  before  his 
death  from  a  disease  in  the  tongue ;  and  thus,  says  the 
hostile  historian,  ^^God  punished  these  men  bj  the 
member  which  was  the  cause  of  all  their  wickedness.'' 
Ariald  soon  found  and  still  holds  his  place  as  a  martyr 
in  the  annals  of  the  church.^ 

The  strife  was  not  allayed  by  the  death  of  Ariald, 
nor  by  the  appearance  of  two  Papal  legates,  the  Cardi- 
nal Bishop  of  Sylva  Candida,  and  the  Cardinal  priest 
J<^n  Minuto.  They  passed  strong  constitutions  against 
simony  and  the  married  clergy.^  Herlembald,  who  had 
fled  to  Pavia,  returned,  regained  his  power,  a.d.  loes-o. 
and,  openly  supported  by  the  Pope's  authority,  reorgan- 
ized his  tyranny.  Guide,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
became  more  consciously  incapable  of  rule.  He  had 
been  archbishop  twenty-seven  years,  the  last  ten  of  civil 
war.  He  determined  to  vacate  the  see :  he  burdened 
it  with  a  fixed  pension  to  himself,  and  then  made  it 
over  to  a  certain  Godfrey.  To  him  he  resigned  the 
pastoral  staff,  and  the  ring  of  investiture  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor.  Godfrey  crossed  the  Alps,  and  promised 
the  King,  if  he  would  grant  the  investiture,  to  destroy 
Pateria  (so  the  adversaries  of  the  monastic  party  oppro- 
brioosly  named  them),  take  Herlembald  alive,  and  send 
him  prisoner  into  Germany.  .  The  Emperor,  won,  or 
bribed,  as  it  is  said,  ratified  the  appointment.' 

>  The  least  credible  {>art  of  Landalph,  the  historian's  story,  is  the  public 
eooAnioo  of  his  errors,  which  he  ascribes  to  Ariald,  who  humblj  owns 
hiiBflelf  gnfl^  of  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  the  cause  of  coimtleaa 
fanications,  adulteries,  and  eren  worse  crimes,  among  the  clergy. 

'  **■  Coostitutiones,  quas  S.  Legati  Mediolanensibas  obeervandas  prasscri  - 
Miot.'*~Hansi,zix. 

'Benso. 
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But  Herlembald,  who  now  conducted  himself  not 
merely  as  secular  tyrant^  but  as  a  Pope  in  Milan<» 
refused  to  acknowledge  Godfrey,  expelled  him  from  the 
city,  and  besieged  him  in  Castiglione.  Guido,  not  re- 
ceiving his  stipulated  pension,  annulled  his  resignation, 
and  resumed  his  state  as  archbishop.  But  he  unwisely 
trusted  himself  to  the  faith  of  Herlembald;  he  was 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  till  his  death.^ 

Before  the  death  of  Guido,  Herlembald  had  set  up  a 
certain  Atto,^  nominated  by  himself  with  the  l^ate  of 
Rome  by  his  side,  and  without  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Milan  or  their  Uege  lord  the  Emperor.  Atto  was  but 
a  youth,  just  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  people 
were  fririous,  rose  and  attacked  the  archbishop's  palace, 
tore  him  from  his  refrige  in  an  upper  chamber,  dragged 
him  by  the  legs  and  arms  into  the  church,  and  there 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  dignity.  The  Roman 
legate  hardly  escaped  with  his  robes  torn. 

During  this  strife  Milan  had  suffered  two  dreadful  fires, 
A.i>.  1071-76.  which  burned  down  some  of  the  finest  churches, 
as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  city.  These  calamitieB 
goaded  the  fitctions  to  more  relentless  cruelty :  as  each 
party  would  attribute  them  to  the  direct  wrath  of  God, 
so  each  would  receive  them  as  the  summons  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  thus  designated  the  foes 
of  God  as  of  themselves.  Herlembald,  now  strong  in 
the  armed  protection  of  the  great  Hildebrand  *  (we  have 
reached  his  pontificate),  maintained  his  power ;  yet  so 
vigorous  and  inflexible  was  the  party  called  that  of  the 
married  clergy,  that  it  prolonged  the  contest  on  the 

»  Giulini,  iv.  140;  Verri,  p.  178. 

*  Atto  was  sanctioned  as  archbishop  bj  the  Pope  hi  1079. 

*  I.4UKlulph  (the  historian)  sajs  of  Herlembald:  "  Solnm  Bomani  iDxiis 
Hildebrandi  auscultabat  consultum.*' 
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vrliole  during  twenty  years,^  and  obtained  at  last  a  tem« 
poraiy  triumph  in  the  death  of  Herlembald.^ 

Ttus  man  at  length  fell  in  an  insurrection :  the  stand- 
aTtl  of  St.  Peter  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  Liutprand, 
a  priest  of  his  faction,  was  mutilated,  his  ears  and  his 
nose  cut  off.  His  enemies  would  scarcely  allow  Her* 
lembald  decent  burial.  A  solemn  procession  passed  to 
the  Ambrosian  Church,  with  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  of  Milan  from  her 
oppressor.'  Tet  he,  too,  is  placed  as  a  martyr  in  the 
calendar  of  Christian  saints.^  The  canonization  of  these 
two  religious  demagogues,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  spiritual  objects,  governed  by  populai 
insurrections  and  plunder,  by  carnage  —  which  did  not 
respect  the  most  sacred  persons,  by  exaction,  and  bjF 
every  kind  of  persecution,  closes  this  melancholy  chap* 
ter  in  church  history. 

It  was  not  in  Milan  alone  that  the  war  raged  against 
the  married  clergy ;  nor  wholly  in  the  Milan-  lor&^s. 
ese  that  the  married  clergy  were  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Hildebrandine 
joke.^  Jn  Monza,  in  Cremona,  in  Piacenza,  in  Pavia, 
in  Padua,  in  Asti,  fierce  feuds,  as  fierce  as  the  later  con- 

1 "  CraBcebat  qaotidie  Dumenis  infideliam,  et  da  die  in  diem  numenu 
minnebatiir  Faterinomm."  —  Bonizo,  p.  818. 

*  The  eDemies  of  Heriembald  wen  the  Capitaau  and  YalTaMoree  (these 
Hallman  interprets  has  vassanx),  the  simple  populace:  "  Dioenftee  ae  inte- 
fj^tatem  beati  Ambrosi!  velle  jurare.*' 

*  Aniiilf. 

■  *  Tn  his  epitaph  it  is  said:  **  Htine  Yeneris  serri  perimant,  Simonisque 
magistri." 

*  Yeni  in  his  Storia  Milanese  adduces  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  married  priests  continued  to  exercise  their  ftmctions,  however  with 
greater  caution,  ui  the  Milanese.  A  synod,  held  ia  1098,  condemns  the 
abuse  of  the  clergy  handing  down  their  benefices  to  their  children  by  a 
kind  of  hereditaiy  succession. 
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flicts  of  Guelis  and  Ghibellines,  disturbed  the  streets, 
aot  without  bloodshed.  Alexander  11.  addn^ssed  a  hor- 
tatory letter  to  the  Cremonese ;  it  rung  like  a  tocsin 
through  the  city.  The  people  rose  upon  the  married 
clergy.^ 

But  in  Florence  the  secular  clergy,  headed  by  Peter, 
the  Bishop  of  Florence,  opposed  a  long  but  vain  resist- 
ance to  the  monks,  those  especially  of  Vallombrosa, 
with  their  abbot,  hereafter  sainted,  John  Gualberto. 
The  legend  of  this  holy  man  is  among  the  most  striking 
in  hagiology.  He  was  of  noble  Florentine  birth ;  his 
brother  had  been  murdered.  The  honor  of  his  house, 
paternal  love,  the  solemn  imprecation  of  his  father,  im* 
posed  upon  Gualberto  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging  his 
brother'^  blood.  He  brooded  in  fixed  and  suUen  deter- 
mination over  this  settled  purpose.  One  day  (it  was 
Good  Friday)  he  met  his  destined  victim,  the  murderer, 
in  a  narrow  pass :  he  drew  his  sword  to  plunge  it  to 
the  heart  of  the  guilty  man.  The  assassin  attempted 
no  defence,  but  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Gual- 
berto held  his  arm  —  he  forgave  for  the  sake- of  that 
holy  sign.  He  rode  on  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the 
Church  of  San  Miniato ;  the  crucifix  seemed  to  bow 
towards  him,  as  if  in  approval  of  his  holy  deed.  From 
that  moment  Gualberto  was  a.  monk  in  heart  as  in  life. 
He  found  a  hermitage  under  the  dark  pines  of  Vallom- 
brosa, on  the  banks  of  the  Acqua  Bella.  The  hermit- 
age grew  into  a  monastery;  and  of  all  cloisters  none 
was  so  rigid  as  that  of  Vallombrosa ;  later  times  had 
seen  no  monk  so  austere,  so  self-mortified,  as  John  Gu- 
alberto. Peter,  Bishop  of  Florence,  was  accused  as  a 
1  See  aathorities  in  Theiner,  p.  188;  Benzo,  p.  808,9. 
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Simoniac ;  the  protection  of  Peter  Damiani,  who  at  first 
endeavored  to  repress  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  monks, 
may  seem  to  absolve  the  prelate  from  this  charge.  But 
the  secular  clergy  of  Florence  were  deeply  tainted  it  is 
said  by  this  vice ;  they  lived  separate,  there  were  no  col- 
leges of  canons  —  an  nnmarried  clergyman  was  rare  — 
ibej  were  intent  on  their  worldly  interests,  the  heritage 
of  their  children,  or  provisions  for  their  families.^ 

The  strife  lasted  for  many  years.  Gmalberto  de- 
nounced Peter,  the  simoniac  Bishop,  in  the  streets  of 
Florence ;  the  monks  of  Y allombrosa  renounced  all  al- 
legiance to  their  sullied  prelate.  Appeals  to  Rome  were 
in  vain ;  the  Pope  Alexander  inclined  to  milder  and 
more  conciliatory  measures ;  Hildebrand  hailed  the 
kindred  spirit  of  his  friend,  the  abbot  Gualberto,  and 
maintained  with  his  more  than  Papal  authority  the 
cause  of  the  monks. 

Bnt  the  monks  had  determined  on,  they  had  repeat- 
edly urged,  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  even  than 
Rome,  to  God  himself.  They  demanded  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  There  was  a  fierce  commotion  in  Florence. 
Many  of  the  clergy  had  been  awed  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Gualberto  and  the  monks ;  they  fell  ofi^  from 
the  Inshop,  they  declared  that  they  could  not  obey  a 
flimoniac  prelate.  The  civil  authorities  were  summoned 
to  drive  the  refractory  priests  from  their  residences.   The 

>  '^QiuB  eniin  UngaA  etiamsi  ferrea  ipsius  cnncta  posset  reftrra  bona? 
Q^m  derioorum  congregatio  vitam  erat  ducens  oomimmem  ?  Qnis  derioo- 
mm  propriis  et  patemis  rebas  solummodo  non  studebat?  Qui  potius  in- 
Teniretur,  proh  dolor!  qui  non  esset  nxoratns  vel  ooncabinarins?  Desi- 
moiii&  quid  dicam?  Omnes  pene  ecdesiastico  sordines  bsc  mortifera  bel- 
Ina  devoraverat,  ut,  qoi  ejus  morsom  evaserit,  rarus  inveniretur."  — Andreas 
8nim.in  Vita  S.  Goalbertl,  apud  Bolland,  July  12.  Atto  sayst  **  Exemplo 
TMO  ipsliiB  et  admoniiionibus  delicati  deri  spretis  connubils  coepenmt  simul 
Ib  Eocleaiis  stare,  et  communem  ducere  yitam." 
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populace  arose,  ever  on  the  sterner,  as  thej  thought  the 
more  reli^oos,  side ;  women  ran  about  rending  their 
▼eils,  beating  their  breasts,  and  shrieking  wildly.  There 
was  a  loud  crj :  ^^  Christ,  thou  art  driven  out  I  Siin<Hi 
Magus  will  endure  thee  no  longer  I  " 

A  great  rout,  at  least  5,000,  with  monks  at  their  head, 
marched  forth  to  Settimo,  a  monastery  dependent  on 
Vallombrosa^  a  few  miles  from  Florence..   At  Settimo 
had  been  prepared  two  lofty  scaffolds  ;  between  thena  a 
narrow  path,  heaped  with  dry  wood.     The  scafiblds 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  gazed  in  transports 
of  weeping  devotion  on  the  celebration  of  the  mass  be- 
low, by  a  popular  monk  named  Peter,'  appointed  as  the 
champion  of  his  cause  by  Grualberto.     As  the  Agnus 
Dei  was  sung,  four  priests  advanced,  one  bearing  the 
cross,  one  with  holy  water,  one  with  the  swinging  ook^ 
ser,  one  with  two  lighted  torches.     There  was  a  wild 
intonation  throughout  all  the  people  of  the  Eyrie  £IIe- 
ison — prayers  to  Christ,  to  the  Virgin,  to  St.  Peter  — 
then  all  was  silence.     The  mass  was  over ;  Peter,  the 
monk,  advanced  in  slow  procession,  amid  the  chanting 
of  the  Litanies  and  of  the  Psalms  —  he  bore  the  cross. 
An  abbot  uttered  a  solemn  prayer  that  this  ordeal  might 
root  out  the  simony  which  reigned  throughout  the  world. 
Peter  knelt  and  prayed  with  deep  fervor :    **  If  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Florence,  be  a  simoniac,  may  I  pass  unscathed 
through  the  flames."     ^^  Amen  I  "  answered  the  awe- 
struck crowd.     He  gave  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace 
from  his  brethren.     He  waved  the  cross  over  the  burn- 
ing wood;  walked  slowly  through  the  hissing  flames, 

1  The  monk  who  passed  the  ordeal  was  called  afterwards  Pelms  Igneoa. 
He  became  Bithop  of  Albano.  Berthold  Apud  Pertz,  with  note  of  UiMr* 
man,  p.  273 ;  the  whole  account  chieflj  from  Berthold,  in  1071,  p.  100. 
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o^er  the  glowing  embers.  He  passed  unliart ;  it  was 
sadd  that  eren  the  haiis  on  his  feet  were  unsiiiged.  All 
mshed  aroond  him,  pressed  his  feet,  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ments. There  was  one  shout  of  triumph,  demanding 
the  degradation  of  the  Bishop.  Peter,  a  man  of  gentle 
character,  yielded  to  the  storm;  he  withdrew  from 
Florence,  but  he  retained  his  bishopric  till  his  death.^ 

The  death  of  Alexander  II.  (after  a  pontificate  of 
nearlj  twelve  years,  including  the  contest  oot.i,ioa; 
^th  Cadalous)  was  neither  sudden  nor  unex- 1£&  ' 
pected ;  the  election  of  his  successor  could  not  but 
be  a  subject  of  intense  public  anxiety.  In  Anselm  of 
Lucca,  the  pontificate  had  been  restored  to  Italy  :  would 
Borne  any  longer  endure  the  bitter  ignominy,  that  no 
one  of  her  clergy,  according  to  the  precedence  assigned 
to  them  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Nicolas  and  the  Lateran 
Council,  was  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter?  Hildebrand  had  already  for  more  than  twd 
pontificates  been  virtuaUy  Pope ;  the  popular  voice  had 
described  him  as  Lord  of  the  Pope ;  would  he  still  con 
descend  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  out  of  humility, 
policy,  timidity,  decline  the  ostensible  supremacy  ?  An 
unusual  &st  of  three  days  might  indicate  that  some 
measure  of  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  was  in  con- 
templation. 

The  clergy  were  assembled  in  the  Lateran  church  to 
celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Alexander;  Hildebrand,  as 
Archdeacon,  was  performing  the  mournful  service.    At 

^  Theiner  adduces  evidence  that  he  was  recognized  by  the  Pope  some 
time  after  his  supposed  degradation.  The  Hantnan  biographer  of  S.  Gnal* 
berto  will  not  ptemit  his  triumph  to  be  incomplete.  The  inscription 
bears:  — 

'« Alt  Ue  ^tos  PefcrnB  ftiit  illioo  ab  omni 
Bed*  soft  nert  Pontlfleisqae  looo/* 
TOi^m.  28 
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once  from  the  whole  multitade  of  clergy  and  people 
arose  a  simultaneous  cry,  ^^  Hildebrand  is  Pope  I  "  ^^  St. 
Peter  chooses  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand  I  "      Xlie 
Archdeacon  rushed  towards  the  pulpit  to  allay  the  to- 
mult,  and  either  with  real  or  assumed  modesty  to  repel 
the  proffered  honor ;  but  Hugo  the  White,  a  cardinal 
presbyter  of  weight  and  influence,  yet  under  the  accu- 
sation of  simony  and  excommunicated  by  the  late  Pope, 
eager  perhaps  to  retrieve  his  endangered  position,  at 
once  came  forward  and  made  himself  heard  abore  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude.     ^^  Well  know  ye,"    he 
said,  ^^  beloved  brethren,  that  since  the  days  of  the  blessed 
Leo  this  tried  and  prudent  Archdeacon  has  exalted  the 
Roman  See,  and  deUvered  this  city  from  many  perils. 
Wherefore,  since  we  cannot  find  any  one  better  qualified 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  or  the  protection  of  the 
city,  we,  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  with  one  voice  elect 
him  as  the  pastor  and  bishop  of  your  souls.''      The 
voice  of  Hugo  was  drowned  in  universal  cries,  *^  It  is 
the  will  of  St.  Peter ;  Hildebrand  is  Pope.''     Hilde- 
brand was  led  to  the  Papal  throne ;  he  was  presented 
to  the  people  as  a  man  of  profound  theological  knowl- 
edge, as  a  man  of  prudence,  a  lover  of  equity  and  jus 
tice,  firm  in  adversity,  temperate  in  prosperity  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  apostolic  words,  of  good  conversation  ;  blame- 
less, modest,  sober,  chaste,  hospitable,  one  that  ruleth 
his  own  house  ;  a  man  well  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of 
liis  Mother  Church,  and  advanced  already  for  his  di^ 
tinguished  merits  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon.  '*  This 
our  Archdeacon  then  we  choose,  to  be  called  henceforth 
and  for  ever  by  the  name  of  Gregory,  for  our  Pontiff^ 
as  the  successor  of  the  Aposde."     He  was  immediately 
arrayed  with  the  scarlet  robe,  crowned  with  the  Papal 
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tiara,  and^  reluctant  and  in  tears,  enthroned  in  the  chair 
<rf  St.  Peter.i 

HBdebrand  wept !     Were  they  tears  of  pride  and  joy, 
or  of  hnmility  and  sadness,  or'of  mingling  and  conflict- 
ing emotions  ?    It  was  impossible  but  that  his  ambition, 
his  consdoos  superiority,  must  long  have  contemplated 
this  ultimate  advancement ;  but  even  his  firm  mind,  in 
its  profound  religions  devotion,  may  have  been  shaken 
at  this  crisis  in  his  life.     The  higher  Hildebrand  esti- 
mated the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  more  awftd  the  re- 
sponsibility.   According  to  his  view  the  Pope  stood 
idone  on  earth  between  God  and  man ;  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  the  temporal  no  less  than  the  eternal 
destinies,  which  must  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  immi- 
nent contest  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge,  hung 
henceforward  upon  his  acts  and  words.    The  monk  was 
not  entirely  dead  within  him ;  to  his  monastic  friends, 
especially  to  Desiderins,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  after- 
wards his  successor,  he  imparts,  with  seeming  sincerity, 
the  struggle  of  mind  with  which  he  undertook  the  inev- 
itable office.^ 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  temper  and  prudence. 
The  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  had  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  last  instance,  afW  the  nomination  of  the  Cardinals, 
the  ratification  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  full  legal  title.  Gregory  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Germany  to  inform  Henry  IV.  of  his  eleva> 
tion,  and  to  receive  his  assent.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
same  time  he  warned  the  Emperor  not  to  sanction  his 
aomination ;  the  warning  was  couched  in  words  of  pro- 

1  Bonizo,  sab  ann.  1078.    Compare  Jafffi,  Regesta,  p.  401. 
•April  24. 
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phetic  minacity  :  ^^  If  I  be  indeed  made  Pope,  I  must 
no  longer  patiently  endure  jour  great  and  flagrant 
excesses."  ^  But  this  is  probably  the  language  of  later 
admirers  of  the  great  theocrat,  who  would  at  once  in- 
vest him  in  all  the  terrors  which  he  afterwards  assumed. 
In  the  decree  of  Nicolas  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  form ;  Gr^oiy  was  a  rigid 
and  punctiUous  observer  of  forms,  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  flaw  whatever  in  his 
charter,  no  defect  of  which  his  enemies  might  avail 
themselves  hereafter  in  his  title.  But  by  such  language, 
thus  more  than  usually  ofiensive  and  contemptuous, 
Gregory  himself  raised  the  form  into  a  reality.  The 
words  imputed  to  him  absolutely  submitted  the  validi^ 
of  his  election  to  the  Emperor,  and  acknowledged  the 
Emperor's  power  to  cancel  his  promotion.  It  is  utteriy 
irreconcilable  with  his  character,  directly  at  issue  with 
the  lofty  principles  so  soon,  so  firmly,  and  so  haughtily 
maintained  by  Hildebrand,  to  suppose  that  if  the  Em- 
peror had  reftised  his  assent  he  would  quietly  have  de- 
scended from  the  Pontifical  throne ;  it  was  either  base 
hypocrisy,  or  a  perfidious  attempt  to  betray  the  Em 
peror  at  once  into  hostile  proceedings.  If  it  be  true  — 
if  the  address  of  Gr^ory  was  more  severe  than  the  ordi- 
nary parental  admonitions  which  were  wont  to  form 
part  of  the  Papal  addresses  to  sovereigns — if  more  than 
a  grave  or  tender  remonstrance  against  his  personal 
conduct  —  Gregory  must  have  been  prepared  to  dis- 
charge his  conscience  with  this  deliberate  defiance,  with 

>  "  InterminatoBqne  (sc.  al.)  si  ejus  election!  assensam  pnebaisaet,  nim- 
quam  ejos  neqoitiam  patienter  portatnnxm.'* —  Bonizo,  p.  811.  **  Ne  aaaen* 
Bom  prteberet,  ipsum  attentiiis  exoravit.  Quod  si  non  fiuxret  certain  aibi 
eeeet,  qaod  graviores  et  manifeBtoe  ipeiiu  exoessuB  impimitoe  noUaCeBiia 
toleraret*'  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  in  Vit 
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which  he  canceQed  beforehand  any  claim  upon  his.grat- 
itade  for  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  held  himself 
at  fhn  liberty  to  appear  as  an  open  adversary  of  the 
Smpire  in  defence  of  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the  Par 
pacy.     It  was  presuming,  too,  somewhat  over  boldly 
on  the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
council.     Hildebrand's  character  was  too  well  known 
—  it  had  been  known  for  too  many  years  —  not  to 
excite  apprehensions  of  his  ambitious  views  in  Ger- 
many.    He  was  an  Italian  —  a  Roman  prelate.     His 
austerity  would  alarm  all  who  were   either  guilty  or 
under  the  imputation  of  simoniacal  or  incontinent  lives ; 
he  would  have  many  adversaries  even  among  the  bet- 
ter, but  not  unambitious,  German  Prelates.     Henry 
was  in  truth  strongly  urged  to  annul  at  once  the  elec- 
tion.    *'*'  If  he  did  not  at  once  tame  this  violent  man,  on 
no  one  would  the  storm  &11  so  heavily  as  on  himself." 
Count  Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
demand  of  the  Romans  why  they  had  presumed,  con- 
trary to  ancient  usage,  to  elect  the  Pope  without  pre- 
vious consultation  of  the  Emperor ;  if  the  answer  was 
unsatisfactory,  Eberhard  was  to  insist  on  the  abdication 
.  of  Gregory.^     But  Count  Eberhard  was  received  with 
courteous  deference  by  Gregory,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not  sought,  but  that  the  honor  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.     He  had,  however, 
deferred,  and  should  defer,  his  inauguration  until  he 
had  receive)!  the  assent  of  the  King.     This  skilful  con- 
cession was  accepted.    Eberhard  returned  to  Germany. 
Gregory  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  the  Chancellor  of  Italy, 

1  Lambert.,  Floto  lejects  this,  bat  Lambert  could  hardly  have  invented 
Eberhard's  mission.  The  high  Papalists,  less  politic  than  Hildebrand,  after- 
iracds  denied  the  fact,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  right. 
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was  sent  to  Rome  to  signify  the  Imperial  assent.^  Hil- 
debrand  thus  assumed  the  Pontifical  power  unembar- 
rassed by  a  contested  title.  Yet  the  watchfiil  Pope 
still  took  every  opportunity  of  asserting  indirectly  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy.  His  name  of  Ghregoiy 
VII.  was  a  declaration  that  Gregory  VI.,  whose  Pod- 
tificate  had  been  annulled  by  the  Imperial  autharitj, 
was  a  legitimate  Pope. 
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BOOK  VII. 

CHAPTER   L 
HILDEBRAND. 

HiLDEBRAiO)  was  DOW  Pope ;  the  great  contest  for 
Pope  Giogoxy  *^®  dominion  over  the  human  mind,  the  strife 
April  22        between  the   temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
A.D.  1078.      which  had  been  carried  on  for  some  centuries 
as  a  desultory  and  intermitting  warfare,  was  now  to  be 
waged   boldly,  openly,  implacably,  to  the  subjugation 
of  one  or  of  the  other.     Sacerdotal,  or  rather  Papal 
Christianity,  had  not  yet  fiilfiUed  its  mission,  for,  the 
Papal  control  withdrawn,  the  sacerdotal  rule  would 
have  lost  its  unity,  and  with  its  unity  its  authority  must 
have  dissolved  away.    Without  the  clergy,  not  working 
here  and  there  with  irregular  and  uncombined  excite- 
ment on  the  religious  feelings  of  man,  awakening  in  one 
quarter  a  vigorous   enthusiasm,   while  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  men  were  left  to  fell  back  into  some  new 
Christian  heathenism,  or  into  an  inert  habitual  Chris- 
tianity of  form ;  without  the  whole  order  laboring  on 
a  fixed  and  determined  system,  through  creeds  sancti- 
fied by  ancient  reverence,  and  a  ceremonial  guarded 
by  rigid  usage :  without  this  vast  uniform,  hierarchical 
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influence,  where,  in  tliose  ages  of  anarchj  and  igno- 
rance, of  brute  force  and  dormant  intelligence,  had  been 
Chiistianitj  itself?  And  looking  only  to  its  temporal 
condition,  what  had  the  world  been  without  Christianity  ? 

The  Papacy  has  still  the  more  splendid  part  of  its 
destiny  to  accomplish.  It  has  shown  vital  The  Papac/. 
power  enough  to  recover  from  its  seemingly  irrecover- 
a.ble  degradation.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
moral  and  reh'gious  depravation  so  profound,  would 
utterly  have  destroyed  that  reverence  of  opinion, 
which  was  the  one  groundwork  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  veil  had  been  raised ;  and  Italy  at  least,  if  not 
Europe,  had  seen  within  it,  not  a  reflex  of  divine 
majesty  and  holiness,  but  an  idol  not  only  hideous  to 
the  pure  moral  sentiment,  but  contemptible  for  its 
c^eakness.  If  centuries  of  sanctity  had  planted  deeply 
in  the  heart  of  man  his  veneration  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  it  would  have  been  paralyzed  (the  world 
might  expect)  and  extinguished  by  more  than  a  century 
of  odious  and  unchristian  vices.  A  spiritual  succession 
must  be  broken  and  interrupted  by  such  unspiritual 
inheritors.  Could  the  head  of  Christendom,  living  in 
the  most  unchristian  wickedness,  perpetuate  his  descent, 
and  hand  down  the  patrimony  of  power  and  authority, 
with  nothing  of  that  piety  and  goodness  which  was  at 
least  one  of  his  titles  to  that  transcendent  power  ? 

But  that  idea  or  that  opinion  would  not  have  en- 
dured for  centuries,  had  it  not  possessed  strength  enough 
to  reconcile  its  believers  to  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies. With  all  the  Teutonic  part  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was 
coeval  with  their  Christianity ;  it  was  an  article  of 
thdr  original  creed  as  much  as  the  Redemption ;  theit 
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apostles  were  commissioned  by  the  Pope ;  to  him  they 
humbly  looked  for  instruction  and  encouragement,  even 
almost  for  permission  to  advance  upon  their  sacred  ad- 
venture.     Augustine,  Boni&ce,  Ebbo,  Anschar,  had 
been   papal  missionaries.      If  the  faith  of  Italy    was 
shaken  by  too  familiar  a  view  of  that  which  the  Ger- 
mans  contemplated  with  more  remote  and  indistinct 
veneration,   the  national   pride,  in    Rome  especially, 
accepted  the  spiritual  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  supremacy ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Imperial  —  it  would  not  endure  not  to  be  that 
of  ecclesiastical  dominion.     The  jealousy  of  a  Pope 
elected,  or  even  born,  elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  showed 
the  vitality  of  that  belief  in  the  Papacy,  which  was 
belied  by  so  many  acts  of  violence  towards  individual 
Popes.     The  religious  minds  would  be  chiefly  offended 
by  the  incongruity  between  the  lives  and  the  station  of 
the  Pope ;  but  to  them  it  would  be  a  part  of  religion 
to  suppress  any  rebellious  doubts.     Their  souls  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  paramount  necessity  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church;  to   them  the   Papacy  was  of 
divine  appointment,   the    Pope  the  successor  of   St. 
Peter:  all  secret  questioning  of  this  integral  part  of 
their  implanted  faith  was   sin.     However  then  they 
might  bow  down  in  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Heaven,  in  allowing  its  Vicegerent  thus  to 
depart  from  his  original  brightness,  yet  they  would  veil 
their  feces  in  awe,  and  await  in  trembling  patience  the 
solution  of  that  mystery.    In  the  Christian  mind  in  gen- 
eral, or  rather  the  mind  within  the  world  of  Christen- 
dom, the  separation  between  Christian  faith  and  Chris- 
tian morality  was  almost  complete.     Christianity  was  a 
mere  unreasoning  assent  to  certain  dogmatic  truths,  an 
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nnreasoning  obedience  to  certain  ceremonial  oliserv- 
ances.  Controversj  was  almost  dead.  In  the  former 
centniy,  the  pred^tinarian  doctrines  of  Gotschalk,  in 
general  so  acceptable  to  the  popular  ear,  had  been 
entirelj  suppressed  bj  the  sacerdotal  authority.  The 
tenets  of  Berengar  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament,  had  been  restrained,  and  were  to  be 
once  more  restrained,  by  the  same  strong  hand ;  and 
Berengar's  logic  was  beyond  his  age.  The  Manichean 
doctrines  of  the  Paulidans  and  kindred  sects  were 
doubtless  spreading  to  a  great  extent  among  the  lower 
orders,  but  as  yet  in  secrecy,  breaking  out  now  in  one 
place,  now  in  another,  yet  everywhere  beheld  with 
abhorrence,  creating  no  wide  alarm,  threatening  no 
dangerous  disunion.  In  all  the  vulgar  of  Christendom 
(and  that  vulgar  comprehended  all  orders,  all  ranks) 
the  moral  sentiment,  as  more  obtuse,  would  be  less 
shocked  by  that  incongruity  which  grieved  and  op- 
pressed the  more  religious.  The  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  West  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
discussing  the  character  of  the  Pope,  than  the  attributes 
of  God*  He  was  to  them  the  apostle,  the  vicegerent 
of  God,  enveloped  in  the  same  kind  of  awful  mystery. 
They  feared  the  thunders  of  the  Lateran  as  those  of 
heaven ;  and  were  no  more  capable  of  sound  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  limits,  grounds,  and  nature  of  that 
authority,  than  as  to  the  causes  of  the  destructive  fire 
from  the  clouds.  Their  general  beh'ef  in  the  judgment 
to  come  was  not  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the  right 
of  the  clergy,  more  especially  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
to  anticipate,  to  declare,  or  to  ratijfy  then*  doom. 

The  German  line  of  Pontifis   had   done  much  to 
reinvest  the   Papacy  in  its    ancient  sanctity.      The 
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Italian  Alexander  II.  had  been  at  least  a  blameless 
Pontiff,    and   now  eveiy   qualification   which    could 
array  the  Pope  in  imposing  majesty ,  in  what  bordered 
on  divine  worship,  seemed  to  meet  in  Gregory  VU. 
Qbamcter.     His  life  Terifiod  the  splendid  panegyric  with 
which  he  had  been  presented  by  Cardinal  Hugo  to  the 
Roman  people.     He  had  the  austerest  virtue,  the  most 
simple  piety,  the  &me  of  vast  theologic  knowledge,  the 
tried  ability  to  rule  men,  intrepidity  which  seemed  to 
dehght   in   confronting  the  most  powerful ;    a   stem 
singleness  of  purpose,  which,  under  its  name  of  Chorch- 
manship,  gave  his  partisans  unlimited  reliance  on  his 
firmness  and  resolution,  and  yet  a  subde  policy  which 
bordered  upon  craft.     To  them  his  £skults  were  virtues  ; 
his  imperiousness  tlie  due  assertion  of  his  dignity  ;  his 
unfounded  ambition  zeal  in  God's  cause :  no  haughti 
ness  could  be  above  that  which  became  his  station* 
The  teiTor  by  which  he  ruled  (he  was  so  powerful  that 
he  could  dispense  with  love),  as  it  was  the  attribute  of 
the  Divinity  now  exclusively  worshipped  by  man,  so  was 
it  that  which  became  the  representative  of  God  on  earth. 
Hildebrand,  if  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  an  adc^ted 
Roman  bv  education.     He  was  of  humble 

Birth  and  .  *^ 

^aih  of  origin  ;  so  humble  as  to  be  obscure,  almost 
doubtful.  His  father  was  a  carpenter  in 
Saona,  a  small  town  on  the  southern  border  of  Tus> 
cany.  His  name  implies  a  Teutonic  descent,  though 
later  adulation  allied  it  with  the  great  Roman  house, 
the  Aldobrandini.  His  later  glory,  as  usual,  cast  buck 
a  preternatural  splendor  on  his  early  lite :  prognostics 
of  his  future  greatness  b^an  to  embellish  the  dark 
years  of  his  infiincy  and  youth.  His  youth  was  passed 
in  a  monastic  house  in  Rome,  St.  Maiy  on  the  Aven- 
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tine,  of  which  his  unde  was  abbot.  That  Abbot, 
named  Lawrence,  if  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Amalfi,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  repu- 
tation. The  disposition  of  Hildebrand  was  congenial 
to  his  education.  He  was  a  monk  from  his  boyhood. 
Mortification  in  the  smallest  things  taught  him  that 
8elf<xnmmand  and  rigor  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
enforce  on  himself  and  on  mankind :  it  was  his  self- 
imposed  discipline,  perhaps  his  pride,  to  triumph  over 
eveiy  indulgence  of  the  senses,  even  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  His  sternness  to  others  was  that  which 
throughout  life  he  exercised  upon  himself. 

Borne  was  no  favorable  school  for  monastic  perfec- 
tion ;  yet  .perhaps  the  gross  and  revolting  Hcentiousness 
of  the  city,  and  the  abuses  in  the  monastic  system, 
which  whether  they  had  penetrated  or  not  into  the 
sanctuary  on  the  Aventine,  by  exciting  the  abhorrence. 
of  the  devout  Hildebrand  may  have  hardened  his 
austerity.  The  ^temative  to  a  Roman  monk  was 
between  shameless  profligacy  and  the  extremest  rigor , 
and  HOdebrand  would  not  be  outdone  in  the  holier 
course.  But  arrived  at  manhood,  he  determined  to 
seek  some  better  school  for  his  ardent  devotion,  and  to 
suppress,  by  travel  and  by  study  in  some  more  safe 
retreat,  the  yet  mutinous  passions  of  his  adolescence. 
There  were  still,  in  the  general  degeneracy  of  the 
monastic  institutes,  some  renowned  for  their  sanctity. 
At  no  period  have  been  wanting  men,  who  carried  out 
to  the  utmost,  who  aimed  at  surpassing,  the  severe 
rules  of  Benedict  or  Columban.  Among  these  was 
Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  the  great  Re- 
former of  the  monastic  life  in  France.  The  HUdebiMd 
situation   of   this    inonastery   was    beautiftd.  *"  ciugny 
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Hildebrand  here  foand  a  retreat  among  brethren,  whose 
asceticism  might  test  his  most  rigorous  power  of  self- 
discipline.  The  studies  which  he  had  commenced  with 
promising  success  at  Rome,  proceeded  rapidly  in  the 
peaceful  shades  of  Clugnj.  HDdebrand  soon  became 
master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times ;  and,  perhaps 
at  no  period  was  in  greater  danger  of  abandoning  die 
lofty  destiny  for  which  he  seemed  bom.  Where  there 
was  such  depth  of  devotion  there  must  have  been  strong 
temptation  to  remain,  and  to  permit  that  devotion  to 
luxuriate  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted.  Hildebrand 
might  have  been  content  to  live  and  die  the  successor 
of  Odilo  of  Clugny,  not  of  the  long  line  of  Roman 
Pontiib. 

But  holy  retirement  was  not  the  vocation  of  his 
busy  and  energetic  spirit.  Hildebrand  is  again  in  Rome ; 
he  is  attached  to  that  one  of  three  conflicting  Popes, 
whose  cause  would  doubtless  have  been  espoused  by  a 
man  of  devout  feeling,  and  rigidly  attached  to  canonical 
order.  When  Gregory  VI.,  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
A.D.1047.  Papacy,  retired  into  Germany,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hildebrand ;  on  Gregory's  death  Hildebrand 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  beloved  retreat  at 
Clugny. 

But  during  all  this  period,  as  a  resident  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  he  was  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  afiairs,  which  he  was  hereafter  to  employ 
in  his  great  scheme  of  dominant  churchmanship.  It 
was  the  ItaUan  and  the  Churchman  surveying  the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy's  position.  From  Clugny  he  emerged, 
».».  1048.  having  cast  his  spell  on  the  congenial  mind  of 
Leo  IX.,  and  admonished  him  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  Papal  election.     From  this 
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time  he  was  Pope,  or  becoming  so.  On  every  great  oc- 
casion he  was  the  legate :  he  was  commissioned  to  en- 
oounter  and  suppress  the  daring  Berengar ;  he  was,  no 
doubt,  the  adviser  of  Nicolas  II.  in  the  change  of  the 
Roman  policy,  the  assumption  of  the  power  of  election 
by  the  Cardinals,  and  the  Norman  alliance.  He  created 
Alexander  II.,  and  discomfited  his  rival,  Cadalons. 
The  strongest  indication,  indeed,  of  his  superiority,  his 
prophetic  conscioasness  of  his  own  coming  greatness, 
was  the  self-command  with  which  he  controlled  his  own 
ambition.  There  was  no  eager  or  premature  stru^le 
for  advancement ;  offices,  honors,  laid  themselves  at  his 
feet.  He  was  content  to  labor  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
to  have  the  substance  without  the  pomp  of  authority, 
the  influence  without  the  dignity  of  the  Papal  power. 
For  a  long  period  in  the  Papal  annals,  Hildebrand  alone 
seems  permanent.  Pope  after  Pope  dies,  disappears ; 
HQdebrand  still  stands  unmoved,  or  is  rising  more  and 
more  to  eminence.  The  Italian  might  even  seem  to 
trust,  not  without  stem  satisfaction,  to  the  fatal  climate 
of  his  country,  to  wear  out  the  rapid  succession  of  Ger- 
man pontiflfe,  who  yet  were  rendering  the  great  service 
of  regenerating  die  Popedom.  One  by  one  they  fell 
off,  Clement,  Damasus,  Leo,  Victor,  Nicolas.  The  only 
one  who  rules  for  ten  years  is  the  Italian,  Alexander 

n. 

Whfle  HDdebrand  was  thus  rising  to  the  height  of 
power,  and  becoming  more  and  more  immersed  in  the 
a&irs  of  the  world,  which  he  was  to  rule,  his  Damiani. 
aged  colleague  in  one  of  his  important  missions,  the 
mippression  of  the  married  clergy  in  Lombardy,  Peter 
Damiani  beheld  his  progress  with  amazement,  with 
friendly  terror  and  regret.     The  similitude  and  contrast 
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between  these  two  men  is  truly  characteristic   of  the 
age.     Damiani  was  still  a  monk  at  heart ;  he  had  been 
compelled  by  Pope  Stephen,  his  persecutor,  as  he  called 
him,  rather  than  his  patron,  to  take  upon  him  the  epi»* 
copate.     He  had  been  invested  by  the  same  gentle  vio- 
lence in  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal ;  and  in  that  character 
had  wrought  his  temporary  triumph  in  Milan.       Al- 
ready had  he  addressed  an  earnest  argument  to  Pope 
Nicolas  II.,  to  be  allowed  to  abdicate  the  weary,  un- 
thankful, unmonastic  office.     Damiani  saw  the  monk, 
in  all  but  its  personal  austerity,  departing  &om    the 
character  of  Hildebrand.     Hildebrand  could  not  com- 
prehend the  pusillanimity,  and,  as  it  were,  spiritual  sel- 
fishness with  which  Damiani,  in  anxious  apprehension 
for  his  own  soul,  would  withdraw  from  the  world,  which 
himself  would  confront  and   cope  with,  not  seek   his 
safety  in  cowardly  flight.     Damiani  trembled  even  for 
the  stem  virtue  of   Hildebrand,  when  raised   to   the 
pomp,  and  at  least  able  to  command  the  luxuries  of  a 
magnificent  prelate.      His  argument  is  a  bitter  satire 
against  the  Bishops,  and,  of  course,  the  still  loftier  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.     ^^  What  would  the  bishops  of 
old  have  done,  had  they  to  endure  the  torments  which 
now  attend  the  episcopate  ?     To  ride  forth  constantly 
attended  by  troops  of  soldiers,  with  swords  and  lances ; 
to  be  girt  about  with  armed  men,  like  a  heathen  gen* 
eral  I     Not  amid  the  gentle  music  of  hymns,  but  the 
din  and  clash  of  arms  I      Every  day  royal   banquets, 
every  day  parade  I     The  table,  loaded  with  delicacies, 
not  for  the  poor,  but  for  voluptuous  guests ;  while  the 
poor,  to  whom  the  property  of  right  belongs,  are  shut 
out,  and  pine  away  with  famine."  ^ 

I  In  oDe  passage  Damiani  declares  no  single  clerk  fit  to  be  a  bishop;  out 
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From  that  time  Gregory  and  Damiani  trod  their 
opposite  paths:  Damiani  to  subdae  the  world  within 
himself^  with  more  utter  aversion,  more  concentred 
determination ;  Hildebrand  to  subdue  the  world  with* 
oat  — how  &r  within  his  own  heart  God  alone  may 
judge. 

The  first,  the  avowed  object  of  Gregory's  pontificate, 
iwBs  the  absolute  independence  of  the  clergy,  di  the  Pope, 
of  the  great  prelates  throughout  Latin  Christendom, 
down  to  the  lowest  fimctionary,  whose  person  was  to 
become  sacred ;  that  independence  under  which  y,^^  ^ 
lurked  the  undisguised  pretension  to  superior-  ™w#k»nd. 
i^.  His  remote  and  somewhat  more  indistinct  visicm, 
'Was  the  fi>undation  of  a  vast  spiritual  autocracy  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  who  was  to  rule  mankind  by  the 
consentient,  but  subordinate  authority  of  the  clergy 
throaghont  the  world.  For  this  end  the  clergy  were 
to  become  still  more  completely  a  separate,  inviolable 
caste  ;  their  property  equally  sacred  with  their  persons. 
Each  in  his  separate  sphere,  the  Pope  above  all  and 
comprehendmg  all,  was  to  be  sovereign  arbiter  of  all 
disputes ;  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  supreme  mediation  in 
questions  of  war  and  peace ;  to  adjudge  contested  sue* 
oessiims  to  kingdoms ;  to  be  a  great  feudal  lord,  to  whom 
other  kings  became  Beneficiaries.  His  own  arms  were 
to  be  chiefly  spiritual,  but  the  temporal  power  was  to  be 
always  ready  to  execute  the  ecclesiastical  behest  against 
the  ungodly  rebels  who  might  revolt  firom  its  authority ; 
nor  did  the  Churchman  reiuse  altogether  to  use  secular 

it  m  little  better  (meliiuculam)  than  another.  The  Bishop  of  Fano  he  calls 
"  latro  Fanensis."  —  Oposcul. 

^  See  Damiani's  black  account  of  the  sms  which  he  had  to  straggle 
aganurf-  Those  which  clang  to  him  wert  scorrilitj  (Damiani  was  not 
wanting  in  self-knowledge)  and  cBtpotiHon  to  httghUr.  — Epist  y.  3. 

voi^  ni.  24 
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weapons,  to  employ  armies  in  its  own  name,  or  even  to 
permit  the  nse  of  anns  to  the  priesthood. 

For  this  complete  isolation  of  the  hierarchy  into  a 
HtenMUeai  P^cnliar  and  inviolable  caste  was  first  iieoe»- 
•Mte.  saiy  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  tw^o  most 

important  preliminary  matters ;  the  absolute  extirpation 
of  the  two  evils,  which  the  more  rigid  churchmen  had 
been  denouncing  for  centuries,  to  the  suppreaaion  of 
which  Hildebrand  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  active 
energies.  The  war  against  simony  and  the  concnbt- 
nage  of  the  clergy  (for  under  this  ill-sounding  name  was 
condemned  all  connection,  however  legalized,  with  the 
female  sex),  must  first  be  carried  to  a  triumphant  issue, 
before  the  Church  could  assume  its  full  and  uncontested 
domination. 

Like  his  predecessors,  like  all  the  more  high-minded 
Churchmen,  Hildebrand  refiised  to  see  that  simony  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inordinate  wealth  of 
Sfanony.  the  dergy.  It  was  a  wild  moral  paradox  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  enormous  temporal  possessions  and 
enormous  temporal  power,  with  the  extinction  of  all 
temporal  motives  for  obtaining,  all  temptations  to  the 
misuse  of,  these  all-envied  treasures.  Religion  might 
at  first  beguile  itself  into  rapacity,  on  account  of  the 
sacred  and  beneficent  uses  to  which  it  designed  to  devote 
wealth  and  power.  Works  of  piety  and  charity  might, 
for  a  short  time,  with  the  sacred  few,  be  the  sole  con- 
templated, sole  sought  object.  But  rapacity  would  soon 
throw  off  the  mask  and  assume  its  real  character.  Per- 
sonal passions  and  desires  would  intrude  into  the  holiest 
sanctuary.  Pious  works  would  become  secondary,  sub- 
ordinate, till  at  last  they  would  vanish  firom  the  view , 
ambition,  avarice,  pride,  prodigality,  luxury,  would,  hy 
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degrees,  supplant  those  rare  and  singular  virtues.     The 
clergy  had  too  much  power  over  public  opinion  them- 
selves to  submit  to  its  control ;  they  awed  mankind  — 
'were  under  awe  to  none.     In  the  feudal  system,  which 
had  been   so   long  growing  up  throughout  Western 
£orope,  bishops  had  become,  in   every  respect,   the 
equals  of  the  secular  nobles.     In  every  city  the  bishop, 
if  not  the  very  first  of  men,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
first:  without  the  ciiy  he  was  lord  of  the  amplest  do- 
mains.    Archbishops  almost  equalled  kings;   for  who 
DToold  not  have  coveted  the  station  and  authority  of  a 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  rather  than  that  of 
the  feeble  Carlovingian  monarch?     The  citizen  might 
well  be  jealous  of  the  superior  opulence  and  influence 
of  the  priest ;  even  the  rustic,  the  serf,  might  behold, 
not  without  envy,  his  son  or  his  brother  (for  from  this 
sacerdotal  caste  there  was  no  absolute  exclusion  either 
in  theory  or  practice  of  the  meanest)  enjoying  the 
secori^,  the  immunities,  the  respect  paid  even  to  the 
most  humble  orders  of  the  clergy.     And  so  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  framework  of  society.     But  if 
this  was  the  nobler  part  of  the  democratic  constitution 
of  the  Church,  that  it  was  a  caste  not  of  birth  or  race, 
it  had  its  countervailing  evils.     There  was  a  constant 
temptation ;  a  temptation  growing  in  proportion  to  its 
privileges  and  immunities;   a  temptation  which  over- 
leaped, or  trampled  down  every  barrier,  to  enter  the 
Church   from   unhallowed   motives.      The    few    who 
assumed  the  sacred  office  from  high  and  pure  and 
perfectly  religious  views,  became  comparatively  fewei. 
Men  crowded  into  it  from  all  quarters,  and  seized  at 
once  on  its  highest  and  its  almost  menial  offices.     That 
which  had  been  obtained  by  unworthy  means,  or  foi 
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tmworthj  motives,  would  be  employed  for  no  higher 
ends.     We  have  seen  the  Barbarians  forcing  thdr  w^aj 
into  the  sacred  ranks,  and  brining  with  them  mach  of 
their  barbarity.      Charlemagne   himself   had   set  the 
example  of  advancing  his  natural  sons  to  high  ecdesi 
astical  dignities.      His  feebler  descendants,  even  the 
more  pious,  submitted  to  die  same  course  from  choice 
or  necessity.      The   evil  worked  downwards.      The 
Bishop,  who  had  bought  his  see,  indemnified  himself  hj 
selling  the  inferior  prebends  or  cures.     What  was  so 
intrinsically  valuable  began  to  have  its  money^price ;  it 
became  an  object  of  barter  and  sale.     The  layman  who 
purchased  holy  orders  bought  usually  peace,  security  of 
life,  comparative  ease.     Those  who  aspired  to  higher 
dignities  soon  repaid  themselves  for  the  outlay,  however 
large  and  extortionate.      For  several  centuries.  Pope 
after  Pope,  Council  after  Council,  had  continued  to 
denounce  this  crime,  this  almost  heresy.     The  iteradon, 
the  gradually  increasing  terrors  of  their  anathemas, 
show  their  inefficacy.     While  the  ambitious  churchmen 
on  the  one  hand  were  laboring  to  suppress  it,  by  the 
still  accumulating  accessions  to  their  power  and  wealth 
they  were  aggravating  the  evil.     At  this  period,  not 
merely  the  indignant  satire  of  the  more  austere,  bat 
graver  history  and  historical  poetry,  even  the  acts  and 
decrees  of  Councils  declare  that^ fiom  the  Papacy  down 
to  the  lowest  parochial  cure,  every  spiritual  dignity  and 
ftmction  was  venal.     The  highest  bishops  confessed  their 
own  guilt ;  the  bishopric  of  Rome  had  too  often  been 
notoriously  bought  and  sold.     Sometimes,  indeed,  but 
not  always,  it  condescended  to  some  show  of  decency. 
Simony  might  veil  itself  under  the  appearance  of  ordi- 
nary and  ancient  usage.     The  universal  feudal  practice 
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o£  making  ofierings  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  the  liege 
lord,  or  even  largesses  to  the  people,  at  every  act  of 
promotion,  grant,  or  enfranchisement,  might  seem  to 
justify  these  donations,  at  first  honorary  and  voluntary, 
at  length  exacted  as  a  tribute,  with  unscrupulous  rapac* 
itj.  With  this  wa3  connected  the  whole  famous  ques- 
tion of  investiture. 

But  however  disguised,  simony  from  its  odious  name 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime  and  a  sin.^  It  under- 
mined the  power  and  authority  of  the  clergy.  The 
priest  or  bishop  laboring  under  this  imputation  was  held 
vpv  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils,  as  an  object 
of  hatred  and  contempt,  rather  than  of  respect.  But 
beyond  this  the  vast  possessions  which  tempted  to 
aimony  were  endangered  by  its  inevitable  consequences. 
While  the  clergy  were  constantly  working  on  the  fears 
of  men  to  increase  their  own  wealth,  the  only  reprisal 
in  the  power  of  the  laity  was  through  the  venality  of 
the  clergy.  It  was  theur  only  means  of  rescuing  some 
part  of  dieir  property  firom  the  all  absorbing  cupidity  of 
those  who  made  it  their  duty  to  secure,  in  theory  for 
Grod  and  for  pious  uses,  but  too  often  for  other  ends, 
veiy  large  proportions  of  the  land  throughout  Latin 
Christendom.  According  to  the  strict  law,  the  clergy 
could  recdve  every  thing,  alienate  nothing.  But  the 
frequent  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  violent  usurpation, 
or  the  fraudulent  aUenation  by  the  clergy  themselves, 

1  Tedaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  so  detested  .simonj,  that  he  woald  hav« 
become  a  simoniac  Pope hunself  to  root  oat  the  sin;  at  least, so  saysDonizo 
the  panegyrist  of  the  Countess  Matilda:  — 

^*  Ipsoe  detMtMis  dloebat  ments  mocbstft 
Mille  libns  eert*  pro  Fftpatu  dare  ▼ellem. 
Ut  quod  ego  gUaoo  riTnoniawin  maledlefeos    . 

1  eunetoi  per  totnm  deniqoe  mnndnm."^!.  A. 
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of  what  had  been  church  property,  show  that  nether 
party  respected  this  sanctity  when  it  was  the  interest  of 
both  to  violate  it.^  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  clergy 
extorted  from  the  dying  prince  or  noble  some  important 
grant,  immunity  or  possession,  the  despoiled  heir  would 
scruple  at  no  means  of  resuming  his  alienated  rightB 
or  property.  The  careless,  the  profligate,  the  venaU 
the  warlike  bishop  or  abbot,  would  find  means,  if  he 
found  advantage,  to  elude  the  law ;  to  surrender  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly ;  to  lease  out  the  land  so  as  to 
annihilate  its  value  to  the  Church  ;  to  grant  in  perpe- 
tm'ty  for  trifling  compensations  or  for  valueless  service, 
the  coveted  estate ;  and  so  to  relax  the  inexorable  grasp 
of  the  Church.  His  own  pomp  and  expenditure  would 
reduce  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  wants  and  subterfuges  of 
debtors  and  of  bankrupts;  and  so  the  estates  would,' 
directly  or  circuitously,  return  either  to  the  original  or 
to  some  new  owner. 

With  this  universal  simony  was  connected,  more 
closely  than  may  at  first  appear,  the  other  great  vice  of 
the  age,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  Hildebrand  and  his 
school,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Few  of  these  men, 
actuated  only  by  religious  motives,  by  the  stem,  domi- 
nant spirit  of  monasticism  in  their  refusal  of  this  indul- 
gence to  religious  men,  may  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
discern  the  real  danger  arising  to  their  power  from  this 
practice.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  necessary  to 
their  existence,  at  the  present   period  as  a  separate 


^  Mormtori  describes  well  this  straggle:  "  Metebant  Jugi  labors  In  i 
lariam  campis  clerici,  ac  praacipue  monachi;  vicissim  vero  et  ssDcalanw 
nihil  intentatnm  relinquebant,  ut  messem  ab  eodesiasticis  congestam,  in 
horrea  sua  leviori  interdnm  negotio  dednoerent.  Propterea  quamTis  «.u- 
Temam  pene  tellorem  absorbere  posse  ac  velle  videretor  den  utriuaqiM 
industria,  pliua  sacris  locis  erepta  qoam  relicta  Aiisse."— Ant  It  Diss. 
IxxxiL 
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caste.     The  clergy,  in  an  advanced  period  of  civiliza- 
tion, may  sink  into  ordinaiy  citizens  ;  they  may  become 
a  class  of  men  discharging  the  common  functions  of 
life,  only  under  a  stronger  restraint  of  character  and  of 
public  opinion.     As  examples  of  the  domestic,  as  of  the 
other  virtues ;  as  training  up  femilies  in  sound  morals 
and  religion,  they  are  of  inappreciable  advantage ;  they 
are  a  living  remonstrance  and  protest  against  that  licen- 
tiousness of  manners  which  is  the  common  evil  of  more 
refined  society.     But  the  clergy  of  this  age,  necessarily 
a  caste,  would  have  degenerated  from  an  open,  unex- 
dusive  caste,  to  a  close  and  hereditary  one.^     Under 
the  feudal  system,  every  thing,  from  the  throne  to  the 
meanest  trade,  had  a  hereditary  tendency.     The  bene- 
fices, originally  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  liege  lord, 
were  becoming  patrimonies ;  rank,  station,  distinction, 
descended  from  father  to  son :  the  guilds,  if  they  were 
be^nning  to  be  formed  in  towns,  were  likewise  heredi- 
tary.    The  son  followed  the  trade,  and  succeeded  to 
the  tools,  the  skill  of  his  parent.     But  hereditary  suo^ 
cession  once  introduced  into  the  Church,  the   degen- 
eracy of  the  order  was  inevitable ;  the  title  to  its  high 
places,  at  least,  and  its  emoluments,  would  have  become 
more  and  more  exclusive :  her  great  men  would  cease 
to  rise  from  all  ranks  and  all  quarters.^ 

^  See  in  Damiani  a  fiightfiil  stoiy  of  a  bbhop  in  Mania,  who  had  a  aon 
bj  a  ooncnbine,  whom  he  Bubstitated  for  hunself  in  his  bishopric  He  him- 
•df  coveted  the  monastery  of  Casino,  hired  assassins  to  pluck  out  the 
abbot's  eyes,  and  send  the  reeking  proo&  of  the  murder  to  him.  He  died, 
howerer,  suddenly,  at  the  moment  that  the  abbot  was  being  blinded.  True 
OT  Mse,  Damiani  believed  the  story.  —  Epist  iv.  S. 

*  **  Ampla  Jtaqne  preedia,  ampla  patrimonia,  et  quiecnnque  bona  possnnt, 
de  bonis  ecdesift,  neque  enim  aliunde  habent,  infames  patres  infamibus 
filiiB  acqaimnt.  Kt  ut  liberi  non  per  rapinam  appareant,  volunt  enim  m  tcrri^ 
lapere  Ubertatem,  ut  diabolus  in  ccelo  volnit  deitatem,  in  militiam  eos  mox 
budont  tiunsire   nobilium."  —  Concil.  Paplens.  a.d.  1022.     Mansi,  xlx.; 
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Hereditary  succession,  we  have  said,  and  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  order  were  inseparable.     Great  as   were 
the  evils  inevitable  from  the  dominion  of  the  priesthood, 
if  it  had  become  in  any  degree  the  privilege  of  certain 
famDies,  that  evil  would  have  been  enormously  aggmr 
vated ;  the  compensating  advantages  annulled.    Family 
affections  and  interests  would  have  been  constantly 
struggling  against  those  of  the  Church./  Selfishness, 
under  its  least  unamiable  form,  would  have  been  ever 
counteracting  the  lofty  and  disinterested  spirit  which 
still  actuated  the  better  Churchmen;   <me  umversal 
nepotism  —  a  nepotism  not  of  kindred  but  of  parentage 
—  would  have  preyed  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the 
order.     Every  irreligious  occupant  would  either  have 
endeavored  to  alienate  to  his  lay  descendants  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  or  bred  up  his  still  more  degenerate 
descendants  in  the  certainty  of  succession  to  their  pat- 
rimonial benefice.^ 


Perts,  Leg.  ii.  561.  Compare  Theiner,  i.  457.  It  was  prohilutodf  bat  ynaaly 
prohibited,  to  receive  the  sons  of  priests  into  orders.  Gerhard,  Bishop  of 
Lorch,  asks  Pope  Leo  VH.  whether  it  was  lawful:  the  Pope  decided  that 
the  sons  most  not  bear  the  sins  of  their  fcthen.  —  Labbe,  hL.,  sub.  am.  W7. 
Compare  Planck,  iii.  p.  901. 

^  Ratherias  of  Verona,  a  century  earlier  (he  died  974),  declaims  against 
this  hereditary  priesthood.  He  had  already  asserted,  **  Qoam  perdita  ton- 
soratornm  universitas  tota,  nt  nemo  in  eia  qui  non  ant  adulter  ant  att  aw^ 
noquita.  Adulter  enim  nobis  est,  qui  contra  canones  oxorius  esL**  H« 
declares  that  there  were  priests  and  deacons  not  only  bigami,  but  trigami 
et  quadrigaml.  ^  Presbyter  rero  ant  diaconua  uxorem  legitimam  non  poa- 
sit  habere.  Si  fliium  de  ipsA  ibmicatione,  vel  quod  pejus  est,  adnlterio, 
^nitum  facit  presbyterum,  ille  itemm  sunm,  sunm  alter  itennn;  polinlaitt 
illnd  usque  in  finem  sspculi  taliter  adulterimn,  cujus  est,  nisi  iOius  qui  ilhid 
primitus  seminavitf  Quocirca  monendi  et  obsecrandi  flnatres,  nt  quia  pr»> 
biberi,  proh  dolor!  a  mulieribns  valetis  nullo  modo,  filios  de  Tobis  genera- 
tos  dimitteretis  saltern  esse  laioos,  Alias  laids  jungeretis,  nt  vel  in  fine 
saltem  vestro  terminaretur,  et  nusqnam  in  finem  sAculi  duraret  adnkerfnm 
▼estrum."  —  De  Nuptu  cujusdam  illidto,  ap.  d*Achery,  i.  pp.  870, 1.  The 
Synod  of  Worms  thus  writes  of  the  object  of  Hildebrand*s  law:  "Cann 
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Yet  celibacy  may  be  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of 

an    individual,  it  may  be  maintained  for  a  time  by 

mutual  control  and  awe ;  by  severe  discipline ;  by  a 

strong  corporate  spirit  in  a  monastic  community*     But 

in   a  low  state  of  morals  as  to  sexual  intercourse,  in  an 

order  recruited  from  all  classes  of  society,  not  filled  by 

men  of  tried  and  matured  religion ;  in  an  order  crowded 

by  aspirants  after  its  wealth,  power,  comparative  ease, 

privileges,  immunities,  public  estimation ;  in  an  order 

saperiiMr  to,  or  dictating  public  opinion  (if  public  opinion 

made  itself  heard)  ;  in  a  permanent  order,  in  which  the 

degeneracy  of  one  age  would  go  on  increasing  in  the 

next,  till  it  produced  som^  stem  reaction ;  in  an  order 

comparatively  idle,  without  social  duties  or  intellectual 

pursuits ;  in  an  order  not  secluded  in  the  desert,  but 

officially  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  confidential 

relations  as  instructors  and  advisers  of  the  other  sex,  it 

was   impossible  to  maintain  real  celibacy;^  and  the 

kigb  est,  nm  ecdesiamm  opes  ooUectsB  per  saoerdotnin  Biatrimonia  et  Uberoe 
mnoB  difflaerent*'  The  same  complaints  are  made  in  England  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Heniy  11.  (Epist.  Gul.  Folliott,  861-362).  So  little  effect  had  the 
neasiins  of  Gregory  and  his  successors,  that  Folliott  excuses  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  for  not  canying  oat  the  law:  "  Si  vero  prorsns  vitium  extirpa« 
tnm  non  est,  Id  non  imputandam  sibi  sed  magis  delinquentium  multitudini, 
▼ixqoe,  rel  nanquam,  abolendse  consnetu^ni.'*  —  Document  Hist  apud 
Gilea,  voL  iL  p.  287. 

*  It  is  impossible  entirely  to  suppress  all  notice  of  other  evils  which 
aroae  oat  of,  and  could  not  but  arise  out  of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
decgy,  A  barbarous  clergy,  an  unmarried  clergy,  not,  throughout  the 
order,  under  the  very  strong  control  of  a  vigilant  and  fearless  public 
rpinion.  Damiani's  odious  book  has  been  already  named;  its  name  is 
enoagfa*  Damiani  saw  not  that,  by  his  own  measures,  he  was  probably 
making  such  a  book  almost  necessaxy  in  fhture  times.  In  the  Council  of 
Metz,  808,  a  stronger  prohibition  is  needed  than  against  wives  and  concu- 
bines. **  Nequaquam  in  sua  domo  secum  aliquam  fteminam  habeant,  nee 
matfem,  nee  sororem;  sed  auferentes  omnem  oocasionem  Satanae  .  .  .  ."  — 
Can.  V.  That  of  Nantes  gives  more  plainly  the  cause  of  the  prohibition  t 
'^Qoia  instigante  diabolo,  etiam  in  illis  scelus  iVequenter  perpetratum  re* 
peritar,  ant  etiam  in  pedisseqnis  illorum,  scilicet  matrem,  amitam,  sororem." 
A.i>.  895. 
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practical  alternative  lay  between  secret  marriage,  con- 
cubinage without  the  form  of  marriage,  or  a  looser  and 
more  corrupting  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

Throughout  Latin  Christendom,  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  realm  of  Hildebrand,  he  could  not  but  know 
tliere  had  been  long  a  deep-murmured,  if  not  an  avowed 
doubt,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  prohibitions  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  where  the  dogmatic  author- 
ity of  the  Papal  canons  was  not  called  in  question, 
there  was  a  bold  resistance,  or  a  tacit  infringement  of 
the  law.     Italy  has  been  seen  in  actual,  if  uncombined, 
rebellion  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.     The  whole  clergy 
Married  cicrgT  ^^  *^®  kiugdom  of  NapIcs  has  appeared,  under 
In  Italy.        Nicolas  II.,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
openly  living  with  their  lawful  wives.     Still  earlier,  we 
have  seen  Leo  IX.  contesting,  and  it  should  seem  in 
vain,  this  undisguised  Ucense  in  Rome  itself.^     Milan 
and  other  Lombard  cities,  and  Florence,  had  withstood 
authority,  eloquence,  popular  violence,  even  the  tribu* 
nitian  fury  of  eccelesiastical  demagogues;   they  were 
silenced,  but  neither  convinced  nor  subdued.      The 
married  clergy  were  still,  if  for  the  present  cowed,  a 
powerful  &ction  throughout  Italy ;  they  were  awaiting 
their  lime  of  vengeance.^    Ravenna,  if  she  had  now 

^  See  qaotation,  voL  iii.  p.  802,  from  Golielmiu  Appulus.  See  pp.  48^ 
610,  with  quotatiooB  from  Peter  Damiani  and  the  biographer  of  S.  Goal- 
berto. 

'  The  best  testimony  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  including  Rome  (even  b^roDd 
the  declamations  of  Damiani),  is  the  statement  of  the  more  sober  Pope 
Victor  in  his  Dialogues.  "  Itaqae  cum  ynlgns  clerieorum  per  viam  eflri^ 
nats  licentiffi,  nemine  prohibente,  graderetur,  oceperunt  ipei  presbyteri  et 
diacones  (qui  tradita  sibi  sacramenta  Dominica  mondo  corde  castoque  oor- 
pore  tractare  debebant),  laiconim  more  uxores  ducere  susceptoeque  filios 
hsredes  relinquere.  Konnulli  etiam  episcoporum,  verecandi4  omni  oon- 
tempt&,  cum  uxoribus  domo  simul  in  nn4  habitare.  Et  hasc  peasima  et 
txecranda  consuetudo  intra  Urbem  maxim  ^  pullulabat,  undo  oUm  reUg* 
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GQIeii  into  comparatdve  obscnrily,  and  was  not,  as  far 
AS  appears,  so  deeply  committed  in  the  strife,  yet  pre- 
served in  her  annals  (perhaps  from  the  days  of  her 
Greek  Exarchate)  the  memory  of  saintly  prelates  who 
had  asserted  the  right  of  marriage.^  The  memory  of 
the  married  Pope,  Hadrian  11.,  was  bat  recent. 

In  Germany  the  power  and  influence  of  the  married 
dergy  will  make  itself  felt,  if  less  openly  pro-jj^^j^^^, 
claimed,  as  a  bond  of  alliance  with  the  Em-*"***™"^* 
pearoT  and  the  Lombard  prelates.     The  fimions  letter 
of  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.,'  had 
already  boldly  asserted  the  Teutonic  freedom  in  this 
great  question.     Ulric  had  urged  with  great  force  the 
moral  and  scriptural  arguments ;  and  sternly  contrasted 
the  vices  of  the  unmarried  with  the  virtues  of  the  mar- 
ried   clergy.      Adalbert,  the  magnificent  Archbishop 
of    Bremen,   almost    conceded    the   marriage  of   the 
dei^  to  avoid  worse  evils;   the  statesman  prevailed 

Soois  norma  ab  ipso  Apostolo  Petro  ejiuqae  taooeaeoribiu  abiqoe  difPkua 
prooeflBerat.'*  —  Max.  Bibliotb.  Patr.  xviii.  Compare  Bonizo  apud  (Efel. 
Rer.  Boic  Script  ii.  790. 

>  Compare  A^elli,  Vit  Pontif.  Bavennat  **  Sed  qnsrendam  nobis  est 
cor  Mte  conjagatoff  talem  egregiam  obtinuit  sedem.  Si  intelligatiB  auctorem 
Apoitolnm  dicentem,  nnitu  uxoris  virdm,  et  filioe  habentem,  episcopos 
oidinari  recto  providetnr,  com  et  hoc  Canones  prasoeperint.**  —  p.  118. 
Saint  Sevenu  was  married,  when  Archbishop  of  Bavenna,  according  to  a 
fift  written  about  this  time.  ^  Sicot  enim  ciboram  edulio  non  poUuxtor 
homo,  nisi  inaidiatrix  concupisoentia  prsecedit,  sic  qnoque  legali  coi^jagio 
non  inquinatar  Christiantts,  qui  se  nulUtenns  vel  virginitatis  vel  conti- 
BcntiA  alligarit "  —  Compare  p.  192,  where  the  example  of  Peter  is  alleged. 
The  saint  abstained  when  archbishop. —  Ibid.,  p.  189. 

*  Apnd  Eccard,  Hist  Med.  Mvi,  ii.  p.  26.  I  see  no  just  grounds  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  this  letter,  though  it  contains  a  very  foolish  stoiy. 
Compere  Shroeck,  xxii.  p.  533.  ^Quid  divinsB  maledictioni  obligatius, 
qaam  cum  aliqui  eorum  episcopi  videlicet  et  archidiaconi  ita  prsedpites  sint 
B  Hbidinem,  ut  neque  adnlteria,  neque  incestus,  neque  mascnlorum,  proh 
pndor!  sdant  abhorrere  concubitus,  quod  casta  clericorum  coiyugia  dicunt 
fatere."    Some  assert  this  letter  to  be  a  foxgeiy  of  this  period. 
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over  the  prelate.^  Gregory  himself  had  to  rebuke  the 
Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  for  his  remissness  in  not  cor 
recting  the  nncleanness  of  his  clergy  (a  phrase  which 
may  be  safely  interpreted,  not  separating  them  from 
their  wives),  the  Bishop  of  Constance  for  being  indul- 
gent to  such  flagitious  courses.* 

Among  the  detested  and  incorrigible  offences  which 
drove  Saint  Adalbert  in  indignation  from  his  bishopric 
of  Prague,  were  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
polygamy  of  the  laity.' 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  marriage  of  the 
In  Fnnee.  clergy  less  coiumon  in  France,  though  it  had 
either  the  good  fortune,  or  the  prudence,  not  to  come 
into  such  bold  and  open  collision  with  the  stem  Re- 
former. The  French  councils  denounce  the  crime  as 
frequent,  notorious.  That  of  Bourges  had  threatened 
to  deprive  the  married  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons, 
if  fliey  did  not  give  up  all  connexion  with  their  wives 
or  concubines.*  Under  Gregory  VII.  the  Bishop  of 
Toul  is  accused,  it  is  true,  by  a  refractory  derk,  of  liv- 
ing publicly  with  a  concubine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.* 

In  Normandy  —  if  there  were  priests  so  early  of  Nop- 
inNonnandj.  man  descent  —  the  fierceness  of  the  con- 
queror, the  Teutonic  independence ;  if  the  priesthood 

1  ^  Aodivimus  eum  sepenamero  Adelbertas  denim  snimi  de  oontliMiitiA 
horUuretur,  Admoneo  vos,  inqnit,  et  postuUms  jubeo,  at  pestiferis  miili«nim 
vincnlis  absolvamioi,  aut  si  ad  hoc  non  potestb  oogi,  saltern  cum  Tere- 
cundii  yincttlam  matrimonii  custodite,  secnndam  illnd  qaod  dicitiKr,  Si  wm 
cast^  tamen  caut^."  ^  Scoliast.  in  Adam.  Brem.  iU.  t9,  apod  Linden- 
brog,  p.  41. 

•  Begest  I.  80,  Nov.  15,  1073,  and  Udalric  Bab.  apad  Eecaid.  **  Qood 
poenam  libidinis  laxaverit,  at  qui  mulierculis  ee  inquinavennt  In  flagitit 
peni8terent."--Dec  1074. 

*  In  900.    CkMonas  Pragensifl,  y.  S.  Adalbert,  p.  77. 

*  Canon,  t. 

•  Regest.  u.  la 
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iFrere  of  the  old  Frankish  race,  the  long  years  of  anar- 
chy, had  broken  down  or  so  dissolved  all  the  old  bonds 
of  law  and  order,  that  even  bishops  openly  lived  with 
their  wives,  and  sate  proudly  in  the  midst  of  their  sons 
and  daughters.^     When  Herluin,  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  betook  himself  to  monastic  life,  an 
unmarried  priest  or  bishop  was  hardly  to  be  found  in 
Iformandy«     Leo  IX.,  as  has  been  seen,  in  vain  de* 
noonced,  at  his  council  at  Rheims,  the  martial  and 
married  prelates.      They  gave  up    reluctantly   their 
arms ;  nothing  would  induce  them  to  yield  their  wives. 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  daring,  in  a  public  synod,  to 
prohibit  under  anathema  the  priests  to  retain  those 
whom  he  opprobriously  called  their  concubines,  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and  driven  out 
of  the  Church. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  before  Dunstan, 
marriage  was  rather  the  rule,,  celibacy  the  exception.^ 
In  older  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  monasticism  itself  had 
bat  seldom  aspired  either  to  the  dreamy  quietude  of  the 

I  **  Tune  qolppe  in  Neastri&  post  adventam  Nonnannorum,  in  tantum 
disBoIaUi  erat  castitas  clericorum,  ut  non  solum  presbyteri  sed  etiam  prss* 
«ales  fibere  aterentor  thoris  concubinamm,  et  palam  superbirent  multiplici 
propogine  filioram  et  liliarum.  Tunc  ibidem  (Remia)  generale  coiidlium 
lennit  (Leo  IX.)  et  inter  reliqua  ecdesice  commoda,  qvm  constituit^  presby- 
terii  arma  feme  et  conjuges  habere  prohibuit.  Exlnde  consuetado  letlialis 
paoladoa  eadnaniri  ooepit.  Arma  qoidem  ierro  presbyter!  jam  patenter 
desiere;  aed  a  pellidbua  adkuc  nobtiU  abstinere,  nee  padldtise  inservire.**  — 
Orderic  Vital.,  apud  Dacheane,  p.  872.  **  Bama  in  Normanni&  tunc  rectss 
tramitia  ant  index  aut  prseyius  erat:  sacerdotea  etsummi  pontifices  Ubere 
canfugadf  et  arma  portantes,  ut  laid."  —  Vit  S.  Herluin.  apud  Lanfranc. 
Oper.y  p.  268.  **Multam  contra  impudioos  presbyteros  pro  anferendis 
pdlidbtta  laboraiFit,  a  qnibus  dum  in  aynodo  concubinas  da  sub  anathema 
piohiberet,  lapidibua  percusaus  aufugit,  fogienaque  ab  ecdeaift,  *  Dens,  ven- 
enmt  gentes  in  hsreditatem  toam/  fortiter  clamavit."  —  Orderic.  Vital., 
A.D.  1060-1079. 

*  Kemble,  ii.  pp.  441-471. 
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East,  or  the  passionate  and  excessive  austerity  o£  the 
West:   it  was  a  religious  profession,  no  more.      The 
monks  attached  to  most  of  the  cathedrals  lived  under  a 
kind  of  canonical  rule,  but  were  almost  universallj- 
married..    In  the  richer  conventual  foundations  ruled 
mostly,  as  in  France,  noble  and  warlike  abbots,   nnd 
noble  abbesses ;  they  took  no  vow  of  chastity ;   they 
married  or  remained  unmarried  at  their  will.*     The 
only  two  true  monks  were  the  Benedictines,  who  had 
been  introduced  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid.     They  were 
chiefly  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  throughout  En^ 
land  these  monasteries  had  been  mercilessly  wasted  by 
the  Danes :  a  white  cowl  was  as  rare  as  a  ghost.   When 
Dunstan  began  his  career  there  were  true  monks  only 
at  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury.^ 

An  English  historian  may  be  permitted  to  dwell 
In  Bngumd.  somcwhat  morc  at  length  on  this  great  ques- 
tion in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  A  centuiy  before  Grr^- 
ory  VII.,  the  Primate  Odo,  and  after  him  Dunstan, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  work  that  which  they  too 
Danfltea.  deemed  a  holy  revolution.  Dunstan's  life  was 
a  crusade,  a  cruel,  unrelenting,  yet  but  partially  suc- 
cessfiil  crusade  against  the  married  clergy,  which  in 
truth  comprehended  the  whole  secular  clergy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  Dunstan  was,  as  it  were,  in  a 
narrower  sphere,  among  a  ruder  people,  a  prophetic 
type  and  harbinger  of  Hildebrand.     Like  Hildebrand, 

1  "MoDasteria  nempe  Anglin  ante  Reibnnationem  a  DansCano  et  Edgaro 
rege  iDstitutam,  totidem  erant  oonventus  derioomm  Bttctilariom;  qui  am- 
plimiinis  poBsefluonibus  dotati  et  certia  «bi  iiiTioem  regulia  astricti,  offida 
8oa  in  ecclesiis  quotidi^  frequentaront;  omnibus  interim  aliomm  clerieonm 
privilegiis,  cUque  yosd  uxores  ducendi  licentid  gaitdebamL**  — Wharton,  Ab- 
glia  Sacra,  i.  p.  2U8. 

*  Tbeiner,  p.  580. 
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OP  Tather  like  Damiani  doing  the  work  of  Hildebrand, 
in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  rival  sovereign,  but  of  an  iron- 
hearted  monk,  he  trampled  the  royal  power  under  his 
feet.  The  scene  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edwy,  ex- 
cepting the  horrible  cruelties  to  which  it  was  the  pre- 
lude, and  which  belong  to  a  more  barbarous  race,  might 
seem  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  humiliation  of  the 
Smperor  Henry  at  Canosa. 

Archbishop  Odo  was  the  primaiy  author,  Dunstan 
the  agent,  in  the  outrage  on  the  royal  authority  at  the 
coronation  of  young  Edwy.  Odo  was  a  Dane ;  had 
been  a  warrior :  in  him  the  conquering  Dane  and  the 
stem  warrior  mingled  with  the  imperious  churchman.^ 
Dunstan  not  from  his  infancy,  but  from  his  youth,  had 
been  self-trained  as  a  monk.  In  Dunstan  were  moulded 
tx^ther  the  asceticism  almost  of  an  Eastern  anchorite 
(his  cell  would  hardly  give  free  room  for  his  body,  yet 
bis  cell  was  not  only  his.  dwelling,  it  was  his  workshop 
and  forge),  with  some  of  the  industry  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Benedictine^  He  wrought  in  iron,  in  ivory, 
in  the  precious  metals ;  practised  some  arts  of  design  ; 
it  is  said  that  he  copied  manuscripts.  Odo  became 
Primate  of  England.  Dunstan  at  first  refrised  a  bish- 
opric: he  was  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The  admiring, 
the  worshipping  monkish  biographers  of  Dunstan,  while 
they  have  labored  to  heighten  him  to  the  glory  of  a 
saint,  have  unconsciously  darkened  him  into  one  of  the 
most  odious  of  mankind.  Their  panegyric  and  their 
undesigned  calumny  must  be  received  with  doubt  and 

1  Among  the  constitutions  of  Archbishop  Odo  was  the  emphatic  one: 
— **  Ammonemus  regem  et  principes  et  omnes  qui  in  potestate  sont  nt  cum 
magnA  reyerenti4  Archiepiscopo  et  omnibos  aliis  episcopis  obediant."  — 
GofisL  ii.,  Wilklns,  sub  ann.  943.  "  Nee  alicui  liceat  censum  poneie  supei 
iDeL" 
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reservation.  Among  the  perpetual  miracles  with  wliieh 
they  have  invested  his  whole  career,  some  are  so  anv^k- 
wardly  imagined  as  to  suggest  to  the  most  candid  an  in- 
evitable suspicion  of  fraud. 

With  them  it  was  holy  zeal  (and  zeal  it  doubtless 
was,  how  fiur  leavened  with  harshness  and  pride  'who 
shall  know?)  which  sent  Dunstan,  at  the  Primate's 
order,  to  drag  forth  the  boy  monarch  of  sixteen  from 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  back  into  the  banquet-hall  of  his 
nobles,  who  were  said  to  have  held  themselves  insulted 
by  his  early  withdrawal  from  their  boisterous  convivial- 
ity.    The  searing  the  face  of  the  beautifrd  Elgiva  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  on  her  return  fix^m  her  exile  in  all  her 
beauty  and  influence ;  tlie  ham-stringing  the  unhappy 
woman ;  the  premature  death  of  Edwy,  are  related, 
not  merely  without  compassion,  but  with  a  kind  of  sav- 
age triumph,  by  men  in  whose  hearts  not  only  the  affec- 
tions, but  the  humanity  of  our  nature  have  been  crushed 
out  by  their  stern  discipline.^ 

The  scene  at  Calne,  when  the  great  question  between 
the  monastic  and  secular  clergy,  it  might  almost  be  said 
the  celibate  and  married  clergy,  was  on  the  issue  before 
the  great  national  council ;  when  the  whole  of  the  seats 
filled  by  the  adverse  party  fell  with  a  crash,  and  buried 
many  of  them  in  the  ruins,  was  so  happily  timed,  that 
although  it  might  have  been  fortuitous  (with  the  monks 

>  Even  in  oar  own  ^ay  the  sympathiea  of  silch  a  man  as  Dr.  Lingard  are 
not  with  the  victims,  bat  with  the  chorchmen.  He  labors  to  show  that 
Elgiva  was  not  a  wife,  but  a  concubine  (she  was  connected  probablv  with 
Edwy  by  some  remote  kindred).  He  relates  as  undoubted  truth  the  mon- 
strous chaige,  adduced  by  the  gross  imagination  of  the  monkish  party,  o€ 
the  criminal  intimacy  of  the  boy  with  the  mother  as  well  as  the  daogfater. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  weighed  and  summed  up  (in  one  of  his  Supplemental 
Notes)  with  his  usual  rigid  candor,  all  the  probabilities  —  they  are  hardly 
more  —  of  this  dark  transaction. 
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of  course  it  was  providential,  miraculous),  it  is  difficult 
not  to  remember  Dunstan's  mastery  over  all  the  me* 
chanical  skill  of  the  daj.^ 

But,  whatever  the  apparent  triumph  of  Dunstan  and 
f^  monasticism,  it  needed  all  the  power  of  Odo  the 
Primate,  all  the  commanding  perseverance  of  Dunstan, 
^irhen   the  King  Edgar,  who  now  held  the  throne,  be- 
came the  slave  of  their  will,  and  the  royal  laws  and 
royal  authority  might  seem  to  have  no  aim  but  the  pro- 
scription of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ^  to  obtain  even 
transient  conformity.     It  was  not  by  law,  but  by  armed 
invasion  of  cathedral  after  cathedral,  that  the  married 
clergy  were  ejected,  the  Benedictines  installed  in  their 
places.  Twice  the  seculars  had  influence  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  elevation  of  Dunstan :  his  pious  ambition  at  last 
condescended  to  a  bishopric,  that  of  Worcester,  then  of 
Worcester  and  London  together,  finally  to  the  Primacy. 
Dunstan  welcomed,  so  said  his  admirers,  by  visible  an- 
gels, died ;  Dunstan  wrought  countless  miracles  at  hifi 
tomb.     Dunstan  became  a  Saint ;  and  yet  he  a.s.  98S. 
had  achieved  no  permanent  victory.      Hardly  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  a  council  is  held  at 

^  **  Omnibus  ad  terram  elids,  solus  Dunstanus,  stans  super  unam  trabem 
^uK  soperstes  erat,  prob6  evasit."  Compare  Osbem,  in  Vit.  Dunstani. 
■*iIoc  miraculum  archiepiscopo  exhibuit  pacem  de  dericis,  omnibus  Anglis 
tanc  ct  deinceps  in  sententiam  ejus  concedentibus."  —  Gul.  Malmesb., 
p.  258. 

<  Compare  Edgar's  Charta  de  Osvrald^s  Lawe,  a.  d.  964.  "  Hoc  est  de 
ejiciendis  dericis  uxoratis  et  introducendis  monadiis.**  — Ap.  Harduin,  vi. 
p.  G87.  Malmesbury  writes  of  Edgar  like  a  true  monk.  It  was  a  glorious 
rei^  of  sixteen  years.  Nee  ullus  fere  annus  in  cbronicis  prseteritus  est,  quo 
noa  magnum  et  necessarium  patris  aliquid  fecerit,  quo  non  monasticum 
DOTum  fimdaverit  p.  236.  —  Edit.  Hist.  Society.  See  p.  237  on  Dunstan, 
note,  and  on  Dunstan*s  turning  the  secular  priests  of  Worcester  into  regu- 
lar. Tunc  ordo  monasticus  jamdudum  lapsus,  pnedpue  caput  erezlt 
p.S47. 

VOL.  ni.  26 
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Enham;  it  declares  that  there  were  clergy  who  had 
two,  even  more  wives  ;  some  had  dismissed  their  wives, 
and  in  their  lifetime  taken  others.  It  might  seem  that 
the  compulsory  breach  of  the  marriage  bond  had  only 
introduced  a  looser,  promiscuous  concubinage;  men 
who  strove,  or  were  forced,  to  obey,  returned  to  their 
conjugal  habits  with  some  new  consort.^ 

Canute,  the  Dane,  aspired  to  be  a  religious  monarch  ; 
his  laws  are  in  the  tone  of  the  monastic  hierarchy. 

After  the  great  revolution,  which  dispossessed  the 
Saxon  clergy  of  all  the  higher  benefices,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  is  accused  before  the  Papal  legate,  of  living  in 
open  wedlock  and  with  sons  by  his  wife.^  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  is  commanded,  by  Pope  Gregory,  to  prohibit 
canons  from  taking  wives ;  and  if  priests  and  deacons, 
to  part  them  immediately  from  their  wives,  or  to  inflict 
the  sentence  of  deprivation.* 

The  strife  throughout  Christendom  between  the  monks 
Monks  and  and  the  secular  clergy,  if  it  rose  not  directly 
dMgy.  out  of,  was  closely  connected  with,  this  con- 
troversy. In  the  monks  the  severer  ecclesiastics 
had  sure  allies ;  they  were  themselves  mostly  monks : 
nearly  all  the  great  champions  of  the  Church,  the  more 
intrepid  vindicators  of  her  immunities,  the  rigid  admin- 
istrators of  her  laws,  were  trained  in  the  monasteries  for 
their  arduous  conflict.  It  was  an  arduous,  but  against 
the  married  clergy,  an  miequal  contest.     The  monastic 

1  A.  D.  1009.  In  more  est,  ut  quidam  daas,  quidam  plures  habeirt,  eC 
DonnullaB  quamvis  earn  djmiserit,  quam  antea  habuit,  aliam  tamen  ipsa 
vivente  accipit  This,  although  "  certissime  norint  quod  non  debeant  ha- 
bere ob  aliqnam  coituB  causani  **  uzoris  consortium,  the  latter  offence  is 
**  quod  nullufl  Christianus  facere  debet."  —  Maiisi,  xxi.  Wilkins,  i.  2S7. 

*  Cui  uxor  public6  habita,  iiliique  procreati  tesdmonium  perbibent.  ~> 
Lanfhtnc  Eptst.  iv. 

*  Kegesta,  Greg.  vii.  L  80. 
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BcbcKiI  were  tinited,  determined,  under  strpng  convio- 
tioDs,  with  nndoubting  confidence  in  broad  and  intelli- 
^ble  principles ;  the  married  clergy  in  general  doubt- 
ful, vascillating,  mostly  AiU  of  misgiving  as  to  the  right- 
eousness of  their  own  cause ;  content  with  the  furtive 
and  permissive  Ucense,  rather  than  disposed  to  claim  it 
boldly  as  their  inalienable  right.     The  former  had  all 
the  prejudices  of  centuries  in  their  favor,  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Church,  long  usage,  positive  laws,  decrees 
of  Popes,  axioms  of  the  most  venerable  fathers,  some 
seemingly  positive  texts  of  Scripture :  the  latter  only  a 
Tagae  appeal  to  an  earlier  antiquity  with  which  they 
were  little  acquainted ;  the  true  sense  of  many  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  been  explained  away ; 
a  dangerous  connection  with   suspicious   or   heretical 
names;    the  partial    sanction   of   the   unauthoritative 
Greek  Church.     Their  strongest  popular  ground  was 
the  false  charge  of  Manicheism  against  the  adversaries 
of  marriage. 

The  great  strength  of  the  monastic  party  was  in  the 
revival  of  monasticism  itself.  This  had  taken  place, 
more  or  less,  in  almost  every  part  of  Christendom.  The 
great  monasteries  had  sunk  on  account  of  their  vast 
possessions — too  tempting  to  maintain  respect  —  some 
into  patrimonies  of  noble  families  —  some  into  appan- 
ages, as  it  were,  of  the  crown.  The  kings  granted 
them  to  favorites,  not  always  ecclesiastical  favorites. 
Many  were  held  by  lay  abbots,  who,  by  degrees,  ex- 
pelled the  monks;  the  cloisters  became  the  camps  of 
their  retainers,  the  stables  of  their  coursers,  the  kennels 
of  their  hounds,  the  meutes  of  their  hawks.  In  Ger- 
many we  have  seen  the  extensive  appropriation  of  the 
wealthiest  monasteries  by  the  lordly  prelates.      But 
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even  now  one  of  those  periodical  revolutions  had  begon^ 
through  whfch  monasticism  for  many  ages  renewed  its 
youth,  either  by  restoring  the  discipline  and  anst^e^ 
devotion  within  the  old  convents,  or  bj-  the  institution 
of  new  orders,  whose  emulation  always  created  a  strong 
reaction  throughout  the  world  of  Monachism.  In 
France,  William  of  Aquitaine,  and  Bruno  of  the  royal 
house  of  Burgundy,  began  the  reform.  It  had  spread 
from  Clugny  under  Odo  and  his  successors ;  in  Italj 
from  Damiani,  and  from  S.  Gualberto  in  Yallombrosa  ; 
Herlembald  was  still  upholding  the  banner  of  monk* 
hood  in  Milan ;  in  England  the  strong  impulse  given 
by  Dunstan  had  not  expired.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a  monk  upon  the  throne,  had  been  not  merely  the 
second  founder  of  the  great  Abbey  of  W^tminster, 
but  had  edified  and  encouraged  the  monks  by  his  ex- 
ample. Even  in  Germany  a  strong  monastic  party 
had  begun  to  form :  the  tyranny  and  usurpalson  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  great  prelates  could  not  but  cause  a 
deep,  if  silent  revulsion. 

Almost  the  first  public  act  of  Gregory  VII.  was  a 
Qngorj'B  declaration  of  implacable  war  against  these  bis 
S^.**  two  mortal  enemies,  simony  and  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy.  He  was  no  infant  Hercules ;  but  the 
mature  ecclesiastical  Hercules  would  b^n  his  career  by 
strangling  these  two  serpents ;  the  brood,  as  he  e»» 
teemed  them,  and  parents  of  all  eviL  The  decree  of 
March  9  10  ^^^  syuod  held  in  Rome  in  the  eleventh  month 
1074.  q(  }^ig  pontificate  is  not  extant,  but  in  its  inex- 

orable provisions  it  went  beyond  the  sternest  of  his  pred- 
ecessors.    It  absolutely  invalidated  all  sacraments  per- 
formed by  simoniacal  or  married  priests :  ^  baptism  ¥ras 
^  Qregoriiu  Papa  oelebrat&  synodo  simoniaeoa  anathamatixavit,  mwtahw 
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no  regenerating  rite ;   it  might  almost  seem  that  the 

Eacliaristic  bread  and  wine  in  their  unhallowed  hands 

refused  to  be  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood 

of  Christ.     The  communicants  guilty  of  perseverance 

at  least  in  the  sin,  shared  in  the  sacerdotal  guilt.    Even 

the  priesthood  were  startled  at  this  new  and  awAil  doc* 

trine,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended  on 

their  own  sinlessness.     Grregory,  in  his  headstrong  zeal, 

was  promulgating  a  doctrine  used  afterwards  by  Wye- 

liSe  and  his  foUowers  with  such  tremendous  energy. 

And    this  was  a  fearless,  democratical  provocation  to 

the  people ;  for  it  left  to  notoriety,  to  public  £une,  to 

fix  on  any  one  the  brand  of  the  hidden  sin  of  simony, 

or  (^it  might  be  the  calumnious)  charge  of  concubinage  ; 

and  so  abandoned  the  holy  priesthood  to  the  judgment 

of  the  multitude.^ 

tacerdoteft  a  divnio  officio  removit,  et  laicis  missam  eonun  audire  interdixik 
» txtmpk)  et  (at  multis  yisnm  est)  inconsidenito  prsjudJcio  contra  sane- 
1  palrom  eententiam  qui  acripfleniiit,  qaod  sacnunenta  qute  in  ecclesift 
,  baptismns  videlicet,  chrisnia,  corpus  et  (tangnis  Christi,  Spiritu  sancto 
latcDter  operante  eorundem  sacnunentoruni  effectum  sen  per  bonos,  sea  per 
malos  intra  Dei  eccleeiam  dispensentor.  Tamen  quia  Spiritus  Sanctus 
Bystice  ilUyiyificat,  nee  mentis  bonorum  dl8pensatorttmamplificantar,neo 
peecatis  malorom  eztenoantur.  —  Sig.  Gemblac  ad  a.  1074.  Matth.  Paris 
tab  Md.  ann.    West  Flor.  Hist.  ibid. 

>  Floto  (ii.  pp.  46  et  seqq.)  has  well  shown  the  terrible  workings  of  this 
appeal  to  the  populace.  The  peasants  held  that  an  accuaalion  of  simony  or 
nuuTtage  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tithe.  Head  the  letter  of  The- 
iMlorie  of  t^erdon,  Martene,  Thes.  1.  Compare  too  the  '*  de  Schismate  Ilde- 
bnndi "  (see  oo  this  book  note  fkrther  on),  in  which  are  some  frightfu. 
accoonts  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  clergy  by  the  rabble.  One  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding, not  undeserved,  had  been  witnessed  at  Cremona  by  the  interlocu- 
tor. Grogory's  advocate,  insists  that  the  pope's  chnrchmanship  was  grieved 
and  sflended  at  this  desecration  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  Sicut  a  virls 
fidelibos  didici,  qui  multa  com  illo  de  talibus  contulcrunt,  referre  solitas 
erat,  qood  tam  crudelia  etgravia  nunquam  in  presbyteros  fieri  mandavisset; 
lilurimom  etiam  se  dolere  solitum,  quotiens  imperitam  vulgus  hujusmodi 
Dovis  injuriis  moveretur  displicuisse  semper  verbera  sacerdotum,  ciedes  e* 
fincula,  cippos  et  carceros,  si  forte  talia  a  laicis  paterentur.  pp.  161, 163* 
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But  the  extirpation  of  these  two  internal  enemies 
Gragoxy  viL  to  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the  sacerdotal 
of  France.  Order  was  far  below  the  holj  ambition  of 
Gregory;  this  was  but  clearing  the  ground  for  the 
stately  fabric  of  his  Theocracy.  If,  for  his  own  par- 
poses,  he  had  at  first  assmned  some  moderation  in  hu 
interconrse  with  the  empire,  over  the  rest  of  Latin 
Christendom  he  took  at  once  the  tone  and  language  of 
a  sovereign.  We  must  rapidly  survey,  before  we  fiil- 
low  him  into  his  great  war  with  the  empire,  Gregory 
VII.  asserting  his  autocracy  over  the  rest  of  Latm 
Christendom.  In  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  accxHO- 
panying,  or  vigilantly  watching  the  German  pontifl&  in 
their  Transalpine  spiritual  campaigns,  Gregory  had 
taken  the  measure  of  the  weakness  which  had  fallen  on 
the  monarchy  of  France.  The  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Capet  were  rather  the  heads  of  a  coequal  feudal  fed* 
eralty  than  kings;  their  personal  character  had  not 
raised  them  above  their  unroyal  position.  Eling  Rob- 
ert, the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  had  abandoned  his  wife 
Bertha,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  because  the 
imperious  Church  had  discovered  some  remote  impedi- 
ment, both  of  consanguinity  and  spiritual  affinity.^  He 
had  undergone  seven  years'  penance ;  the  Archln8h<^ 
of  Tours,  who  had  sanctioned  the  incestuous  wedlock, 
must  submit  to  deposition.  But  Robert  aspired  to  be, 
and  was,  a  saint.  Leo.  IX.  had  held  his<;ouncil  at  Rheims 
in  despite  of  Robert's  successor  (Henry  I.),  and  com- 
pelled the  prelates  to  desert  the  feudal  banner  of  their 
king  for  that  of  their  spiritual  liege  lord.^    Hildebrand*8 

1  She  was  his  ooosin  In  the  ibuxth  degree;  he  had  ben  godhihar  to  €■« 
of  Bertha's  children  by  her  former  marriage. 
>  GoncQ.  Bem.,  A.D.  MS. 
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letters  to  Philip  I.,  King  of  France,  are  in  the  haughti- 
est,  most  criminatory  terms.     "  No  king  has  reached 
<a.ch  a  height  of  detestable  guilt  in   oppressing    the 
ehiirehes  of  his  kingdom  as  Philip  of  Prance."     He 
puts  the  King  to  the  test ;  his  immediate  admission  of 
A  Bishop  of  Macon,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
without  payment  to  the  crown.     Either  let  the  King 
repudiate  this  base  traffic  of  simony,  and  allow  fit  per- 
sons to  be  promoted  to  bishoprics,  or  the  Franks,  unless 
apostates  from  Christianity,  will   be  struck  with   the 
sword  of  excommunication,  and  refuse  any  longer  to  obey 
him.^     In  a  later  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  France,  de- 
scribing the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  land,  among 
other  crimes  the  plunder  and  imprisonment  of  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  he  charges  the  King,  or  rather 
the  tyrant  of  France,  as  the  head  and  cause  of  all  this 
goilt.     Instead  of  suppressing,  he  is  the  example  of  all 
wickedness.^     The  plunder  of  all  merchants,  especially 
Italians,  who  visit  France,  takes  place  by  royal  author- 
i^.     He  exhorts  the  bishops  to  admonish  him,  rebukes 
their  cowardly  fears  and  want  of  dignity ;  if  the  King 
is  disobedient,  the  Pope  commands  them  to  excommuni- 
cate him,  and  to  suspend  all  religious  ser\dces  through- 
out France.*     At  one  time,  in  the  affair  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Manasseh  of  Rheims,  all  the  Archbishops  of 
France  were  under  excommunication. 

Whether  as  part  of  the  new  Roman  policy,  which 
looked  to  the  Italian  Normans  as  its  body-  KngUnd. 
guard  in  the  approaching  contest  with  the  Transalpine 

1  Ad  Boderic    CabiUon,  i.  85,  Dec.  4, 1079. 

•  Ad  Epiflcop.  Franc  ii.  6,  Sept  10, 1074,  still  stronger,  ii,  82,  Dec  8, 1074. 
Compare  Letter  to  Philip,  i.  75,  to  the  Goant  of  Ponthieu,  ii.  18,  Nov.  18 
1074. 

•  BegesL,  v.  17. 
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powers,  and  therefore  would  propitiate  that  brave  and 
rising  race  throughout  the  world,  Hildebrand^s  prede- 
cessor (and  Alexander  II.  did  no  momentous  act  with- 
out the  counsel  of  Hildebrand)  had  given  a  direct  sanc- 
tion to  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.*  The  ban- 
ner of  St.  Peter  floated  in  the  van  of  the  Bastard  at 
Hacidngs.  The  reliques,  over  which  Harold  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  oath  of  abandoning  his  claims  on  the 
throne  to  William,  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  It 
was  with  the  full  papal  approbation,  or  rather  with  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Pope,  that  Stigand,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  primate  was  deposed,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  hie- 
rarchy ejected  from  all  the  higher  dignities,  the  bishoprics 
and  abbacies.  A  papal  bull  declared  it  illegal  to  elect  a 
Saxon  to  a  high  benefice.  The  holiness  of  the  sainted 
Confessor  was  forgotten.  The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee 
must  furnish  primates,  the  Norman  hierarchy  prelates, 
not  all  of  the  same  high  ecclesiastical  character  as  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm,  for  conquered  England. 

Hildebrand  may  have  felt  some  admiration,  even 
awe  of  the  congenial  mind  of  the  Conqueror.  Yet 
with  England  the  first  intercourse  of  Gregory  was  an 
imperious  letter  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc  concerning  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Edmondsbuiy,  over  which  he  claimed 
papal  jurisdiction.*  To  the  King  his  language  is  cour- 
teous. He  advances  the  claim  to  Peter's  pence  over 
tne  kingdom.  William  admits  this  claim  :  it  was  among 
the  stipulations,  it  was  the  price  which  the  Pope  had 
imposed  for  his  assent  to  the  Conquest.  But  to  the  de- 
mand of  fealty,  the  Conqueror  returns  an  answer  of 
haughty  brevity  :  "  I  have  not,  nor  will  I  swear  fealty 

1  Compare  Letter  to  Lanfranc,  Regest.  y.,  also  on  England,  viii.  1,  iz.  S 
*  Alexandri  Epist  apud  Lanfranc,  iT. 
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'•rliich  was  never  sworn  by  any  of  my  predecessors  to 
yours. "^     And  William  maintained  bis  Teutonic  ind&-f 
pendence — created  bishops  and  abbots  at  his  will  —  ? 
'^ras  absolute  lord  over  his  ecclesiastical  as  over  his  feu-  { 
dal  liegemen.^ 

To  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters, 
Pope  Gregory  boldly  asserts  that  the  whole  q  j 

realm  of  Spain  is  not  only  within  the  spiritual  ®p*^- 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See,  but  her  property ;  what- 
ever part  may  be  conquered  from  the  usurping  infidels 
may  be  granted  by  the  Pope,  or  held  by  the  conquerors 
as  hia  vassals.  He  reminds  the  kings  of  Spain,  Al- 
phonso  of  Castile,  and  Sancho  of  Arragon,  of  the  an- 
cient obedience  of  Spain  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  ex- 
horts them  not  to  receive  the  services  of  Toledo,  but 
that  of  Rome.' 

No  part  of  Latin  Christendom  was  so  remote  or  so 
barbarous  as  to  escape  his  vigilant  determination  to 
bring  it  under  his  vast  ecclesiastical  unity.*  While  yet 
a  deacon  he  had  corresponded  with  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark ;  on  him  he  bestows  much  grave  and  excel- 
lent advice.  In  a  letter  to  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  he  dis- 
soades  him  solemnly  from  assisting  the  rebellious  broth- 
ers of  the  Danish  king.^ 

^  Fidelitatem  facere  nolui  nee  yolo,  quia  nee  ego  promifli,  nee  anteees* 
•ores  meoB  anteceasoribus  tuis  id  fecisse  comperio.  —  Lanfranc.  Oper. 
Epistx. 

*  William'B  temper  in  such  matters  was  known.  An  abbot  of  Evreux 
went  to  complain  at  Rome.  William  said,  "  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
Pope*a  Legate  in  things  which  concern  religion.  Mais,  ajoata-t-il,  si  nn 
moine  de  mes  terres  osait  porter  plainte  contre  moi,  je  le  feral  pendre  k 
Tarbre  le  pins  ^lev^  de  la  for6t'*  —  Depping,  Hist,  des  Normands,  p.  350. 

*  Eegest.,  i.  7,  April  30, 1078,  regnom  HispaniiB  ab  antiquo  proprii  juna 
8.  Petri  iuisae.  He  appeals  to  a  legend  of  St.  Paul  having  sent  seven 
biabops  from  Rome  to  convert  Spain,  i.  64,  March  19,  1074.  Oompara 
tr.SS. 

«  Regest,  y.  51  •  vi.  13 
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Between  the  Duke  of  Poland  and  the  King  of  the 
Russians  he  interposes  his  mediation.  The  son  of  the 
Russian  had  come  to  Rome  to  receive  his  kingdom  from 
the  hands  of  St.  Peter.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  as  that  of  Spain,  he  treats 
Oct.  28, 1074.  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy ;  he  rebukes  the  King 
Solomon  for  daring  to  hold  it  as  a  benefice  of  the  king 
of  the  Germans.^ 

He  watches  over  Bohemia ;  his  legates  take  under 
Jan.  81, 1074.  their  care  the  estates  of  the  Church ;  he  sum- 
mons the  Archbishop  of  Prague  to  Rome.* 

Even  Africa  is  not  beyond  the  care  of  Hildebrand.^ 
The  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage  are  urged  to  ad- 
here to  their  archbishop  —  not  to  dread  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens,  though  that  once  flourishing  Christian 
province,  the  land  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  is  so 
utterly  reduced,  that  three  bishops  cannot  be  found  to 
proceed  to  a  legitimate  consecration.^ 

1  Regest,  ii.  78,  74,  April  20, 1076. 

*  Regnum  Hungaria  saoctflB  Romana  eodesuB  proprinm  est,  ii.  IZ;  com* 
pare  ii.  63  (Hardi  28, 1076),  OeuetD.  R.  H.,  oonsanguineue  taue  (Solomon) 
a  rege  Teutonico  non  a  Romano  pontifice,  nsarpatiye  obtinoit  dominium 
ejns,  ut  credimus,  divinum  judidum  impedivit 

<  i.46. 
M.  28. 

*  Regest,  Hi.  19,  June,  1076.  Compare  a  remarkable  letter  to  Ahaiir, 
Kiag  of  Mauritania,  iii.  21. 
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CHAPTER    n. 
KING  HENRY  IV.    CANOSA. 

But  the  Empire  was  the  one  worthy,  one  formidable 
antagonist  to  Hildebrand's  universal  theocracy,  0„,go_  ^^ 
whose  prostration  would  lay  the  world  be-"^®™^*^ 
neath  his  feet.  The  Empire  must  acknowledge  itself 
as  a  grant  from  the  papacy,  as  a  grant  revocable  for  cer- 
tain offences  against  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  immu- 
nities ;  it  must  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  tmcontroUed 
prerogative  of  the  Cardinals  to  elect  the  Pope ;  aban- 
don all  the  imperial  claims  on  the  investiture  of  the 
prelates  and  other  clergy  with  their  benefices ;  release 
the  whole  mass  of  Church  property  from  all  feudal  de- 
mands, whether  of  service  or  of  fealty  ;  submit  patiently 
to  rebuke ;  admit  the  Pope  to  dictate  on  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  and  all  internal  government  where  he 
might  detect,  or  suppose  that  he  detected,  oppression. 
This  was  the  condition  to  which  the  words  and  acts  of 
Gregory  aspired  to  reduce  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne, 
the  successors  of  the  Western  Caesars. 

These  two  powers,  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  had 
grown  up  with  indefinite  and  necessarily  con-  The  PapMy 
flicting  relations ;  each  at  once  above  and  be-  Empin. 
neath  the  other ;  each  sovereign  and  subject,  with  no 
distinct  limits  of  sovereignty  or  subjection  ;    each  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  the  otlier,  but  each  re- 
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ducing  that  supremacy  to  a  name,  or  less  than  a  name. 
As  a  Christian,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  Em- 
peror was  confessedly  subordinate  to  the  Pope,  the  ac- 
knowledged head  and  ruler  of  the  Church.^  As  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Empire,  the  Pope  owed  temporal  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor.  The  authority  of  each  depended  on 
loose  and  flexible  tradition,  on  variable  and  contradic- 
tory precedents,  on  titles  of  uncertain  signification. 
Head  of  the  Church,  Vicar  of  Christ ;  Patrician,  King 
of  Italy,  Emperor ;  each  could  ascend  to  a  time  when 
they  were  separate  and  not  dependent  upon  each  other* 
The  Emperor  boasted  himself  the  successor  to  the 
whole  autocracy  of  the  Caesars,  to  Augustus,  Constant 
tine,  Charlemagne :  the  Pope  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  or 
of  Christ  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Em- 
peror claimed  the  right  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
Pope,  he  could  advance  long,  recent,  almost  unbroken 
precedent.  The  Pope,  nevertheless,  could  tlu-ow  him- 
self still  further  back  on  his  original  independent  au- 
thority, to  the  early  times  of  the  Chmxih  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantine,  and  to  the  subsequent  period 
before  the  election  of  the  Pope  had  become  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  demand  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
civil  power  ;  above  all,  to  the  nature  of  that  power,  of 
divine  not  of  human  institution.  Besides,  on  their 
part,  Charlemagne  no  doubt,  and  his  Transalpine  suc- 
cessors, had  received  both  the  Patriciate  and  the  Impe- 
rial crown,  if  not  as  a  gift,  yet  from  the  hands  of  the 
Popes,  and  had  been  consecrated  by  them ;  and  so,  if 
the  imperial  authority  was  not  conferred,  it  was  hal- 

>  Even  Henry  IV.,  perhaps  in  hie  despair,  admitted  that  he  might  justly 
be  deposed  if  be  had  abandoned  the  faith. — Henric.  £pist  ad  Pap.  Thia 
was  flpfler  the  Council  of  Worms. 
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lowed  and  endowed  with  a  stronger  title  to  Christian 
obedience  by  that  almost  indispensable  ceremony.  Yet 
the  power  of  the  Csesars  mounted  for  higher,  to  the 
times  when  they  were  the  sole  autocratic  representatives 
of  all-ruling  Rome;  Cassars  to  whom  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  paid  loyal,  conscientious  obedience. 
Nero  had  been  the  higher  power  to  whom  Paul  had  en- 
joined subjection ;  and  the  temporal  power  itself,  so  said 
the  Scripture  in  words  of  emphatic  distinctness,  was 
likewise  of  divine  appointment.  The  agency  of  either  be- 
ing requisite  to  complete  and  ratify  the  power  of  the  oth- 
er, the  popular  conception  would  construe  that  consent, 
concurrence,  or  approval,  into  an  act  of  free  will,  there- 
fore of  superiority.  The  perplexity  would  be  without 
end;  perplexity  from  which  men  would  escape  only  by 
closing  their  eyes,  and  choosing  their  course  in  the  blind- 
ness of  desperate  partisanship.  The  loftiest  minds 
might  espouse  either  side  on  a  great  immutable  princi- 
ple ;  each  cause  became  a  religion.  Nor  would  either 
Pope  or  Emperor  be  without  precedent  or  groundwork 
in  the  theory  of  his  power,  if  he  claimed,  as  each  did, 
the  right  of  acting  towards  his  adversary  as  a  rebel,  and 
of  deposing  that  rebel ;  the  Emperor  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing an  Anti-pope,  the  Pope  of  setting  up  a  rival 
Emperor.^ 

The  strife,  therefore,  might  seem  at  once  internecine 
and  interminable;  and  in  this  mortal  warfare  the 
powers,  which  each  commanded,  were  strangely  coun- 

1  Dixerat  enim  lUe  Sarabaita  (this  was  an  opprobrious  term  for  Pope 
Qregory)  quod  in  suft  esset  potestate,  quern  veUet  ad  imperium  promo- 
yere,  et  quern  vellet  remorere.  Sed  ai^uitur  foeditatis  testimonio  libri  ponti- 
flcalis.  Ibi  enim  legltnr,  quod  ordinatio  papa  atque  episooporum  sit,  et 
esse  debet,  per  manus  regum  et  imperatorum.  This  decliuration  of  Heniy's 
pan^Kvrist,  Benzo  (p.  1060),  is  Ailly  oonfiimed  by  Gregory's  acts  aod  worda. 
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terbalanced  ;  though  in  this  age  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  might  seem  to  wield 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire,  to  command  an  irre- 
sistible army  ;  the  German  soldiers  were  a  terror  to  the 
Italians ;  often  had  they  marched,  without  encountering 
a  foe,  upon  Rome  itself.  The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  defenceless  prelate,  by  his  character  prohibited 
from  bearing  arms,  without  military  force,  without  a 
defensible  territory,  with  no  allies  on  whom  he  could 
depend.  Tet  the  Pope  had  no  scruple  in  waging  war 
by  secular  arms.  War  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Church  had  no  horrors  for  the  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
Ndther  Gregory  nor  his  successors,  nor  did  the  power- 
ful Churchmen  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hesitate  to 
employ,  even  to  wield,  the  iron  arms  of  knights  and 
soldiery  for  spiritual  purposes,  as  they  did  not  to  use 
spiritual  arms  for  ends  strictly  secular.  They  put  down 
ecclesiastical  delinquents  by  force  of  arms ;  they  anath 
ematized  their  political  enemies.  The  sword  of  St. 
Peter  was  called  in  to  aid  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  Leo 
IX.  had  set  the  example  of  a  military  campaign  against 
the  Normans;  but  these  were  thought  at  that  time 
scarcely  better  than  infidels.  Neither  the  present  nor 
the  succeeding  age  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  at 
the  sight  of  a  Pope,  in  complete  armor,  at  the  head  of  a 
crusade.^  Nor  were  allies  wanting  to  counterbalance 
the  armies  of  the  Empire.  The  policy  of  Pope  Nicolas 
had  attached  the  Normans  to  the  Roman  cause ;  Greg- 
ory at  one  time  had  rashly  cast  off  the  Norman  alliance ; 

1  Gregoiy  decides  the  cases  in  which  a  priest  may  bear  arms.  He  is 
eondemned  (si)  anna  militaria  portaverit,  excepto  si  pro  tuendiL  justitiA  sol 
▼el  domini,  vel  amid,  sea  etiam  paaperom,  nee  non  pro  defendendis  ecd»> 
iiis.  —  Ad  Britann.,  vii.  10. 
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but  he  was  strong  in  that  of  the  house  of  Tuscany. 
The  Countess  Beatrice,  and  her  daughter  Matilda,  were 
his  unshaken  adherents.  But  the  great  power  of  each 
lay  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  territory.  In  Rome 
the  Counts  of  TusculUm  and  the  neighboring  barons 
were  dangerous  partisans  of  the  Empire,  because  ene- 
mies of  the  Pope.  At  scarcely  any  period  was  the 
Emperor  undisputed  Lord  of  Germany.  Unwilling,  if 
not  rebellious  subjects,  princes,  often  as  powerful  as 
himself,  were  either  in  arms,  or  watching  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  revolt.  Usually  there  was  some  ambi- 
tious house  waiting  its  time  to  raise  itself  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  nding  dynasty.  Nor  was  the  Church  more 
united  than  the  Empire.  K  many  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Empire,  from  Churchmanship,  from  relig- 
ious fear,  or  jealousy  of  the  temporal  power,  maintained 
the  Papal  cause  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Emperor  was 
rarely  without  powerful  prelates  on  his  side,  even  in 
Italy.  But  though  thus  in  some  degree  thwarted  and 
opposed,  even  by  his  natural  subjects,  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  was  of  tremendous  efficacy.  The 
anathema,  which  in  its  theory  at  least,  and  in  its  unmhr 
igated  language,  devoted  its  victim  to  eternal  death,  had 
hardly  lost  any  of  its  terrors.  In  the  popular  belief, 
and  that  popular  belief  included  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest,  the  actual  doom  of  each  man  depended  on 
the  award  of  the  clergy,  that  of  nations  on  the  supreme 
fiat  of  the  Pope.  The  necessities  of  religious  guidance 
and  direction  ^ere  far  more  deeply  felt  than  those  of 
temporal  government.  The  world  could  do  better  with- 
out a  Caesar  than  without  a  Pope  —  at  least  without  a 
priesthood,  who  at  once,  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  sus- 
pended all  theii'  blessed  offices.     Without  the  Sacrar 
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ments  salvation  was  impossible ;  and  these  Sacraments 
ceased  at  once.  If  baptism  was  granted  to  infants,  if 
to  the  dying  the  Eacharist  was  not  absolutely  denied ; 
yet  even  these  were  conceded  only  as  acts  of  mercy, 
and  on  ample  snbitiission :  to  the  excommunicated  they 
were  utterly,  absolutely  refused. 

Anathema  became,  without  shaking  the  common 
dread  of  its  eflFects,  the  ordinary  weapon  employed  by 
tiie  Pope  in  his  quarrels  ;  by  Hildebrand  it  was  fulmi- 
nated with  all  the  energy  of  his  character.  The  more 
rehgious,  indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  shocked  at  the 
lavish  frequency  with  which  this  last  extremity  of  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted,  even  on  refractory  bishops,  and 
for  ecclesiastical  offences.^  There  might  be  some  pru- 
dent apprehension  lest  it  should  lose  its  force  by  famil- 
iarity. But  Damiani  argues  against  it  on  the  high 
religious  ground  of  the  utter  disproportion  of  the  pun- 
ishment in  many  cases  to  the  offence  of  the  criminal. 
But  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  confined  to  delinquencies 
against  the  feith  or  the  practice  of  the  Gospel.^  A  new 
class  of  crimes  was  gradually  formed  —  disobedience  to 
the  clergy  or  the  See  of  Rome  in  matters  purely  secu- 


1  Damiani  remoDstiates  against  the  perpetual  affixture  of  the  anathema 
to  all  Papal,  almost  to  all  eocleeiaatical  decrees.  He  is  afraid  of  unpairiDg 
its  solemnity:  he  would  reserve  it  for  more  awful  crimes,  such  as  heresy. 
A  man  may  almost  inadvertently  rush  **  in  ntemao  mortis  barathrom,"  find 
himself,  for  some  trivial  offence,  the  consort  of  becetics — oontinno  vdnt 
hsereticus  et  tanquam  cunctis  criminibus  teneatur  obnozins,  anathematis 
sententift  oondemnatnr.  —  Epist  1,  xii.,  ad  Alexas.  Pap.  Damiani  has  no 
doubt  that  the  anathema  eternally  damns  its  victims  I  —  Epist  1,  vii.  and 

XX7. 

*  Anathema  even  aspired  to  temporal  eflects.  Festinabimus  a  commu- 
nione  Christianse  societatis  abscindere,  ita  ut  nuUam  deincqf$  vidonam  in 
beUo^  nullam  prosperitatem  habere  posdt  in  sieculo.  — Ad  Berengar,  vi  1ft. 
How,  in  a  warlike  and  superstitious  age,  must  this  terrible  omen  have 
worked  its  own  ftildlment ! 
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lar ;  encroachment,  real  or  supposed,  upon  the  property 
of  the  Church ;  the  assertion  of  rights  questioned  by 
the  Church ;  the  withholding  immunities  claimed  by 
the  Church.  It  was  not  as  inii-inging  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  as  an  infidel,  or  as  a  heretic ;  it  was  not  as 
violating  the  great  moral  law  of  Christ,  not  as  a  mur- 
derer or  an  adulterer,  that  the  baron,  the  King,  or  the 
Emperor  in  general  incurred  the  Papal  ban  and  was 
thereby  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faithiul 
and  from  everlasting  salvation ;  it  was  as  a  contuma- 
cious subject  of  the  worldly  kingdom  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.^  Even  where  moral  or  spiritual  offences  were 
mingled  up  with  the  general  charge,  that  of  contumacy 
to  the  ecclesiastical  superior  was  placed  in  the  same 
rank,  and  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  was  the 
real,  if  not  avowed,  ground  of  tlie  censure. 

But  not  only  was  the  excommunicated  himself  under 
this  awful  condemnation,  the  ban  comprehended  all  who 
communicated  with  excommunicated  persons.  Every 
one  in  the  councils,  every  one  in  the  army,  eveiy  one 
who  obeyed,  almost  every  subject  who  rendered  alle- 
giance to  an  excommunicated  prince,  was  virtually 
under  excommunication ;  and  under  the  weight  of  this 
censure,  with  this  aggravation  of  death  before  their 
eyes,  men  were  to  go  forth  to  battle  against  those  who 
proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  the  Church, 
the  armies  of  the  fiuth.  To  these,  if  immediate  transi- 
tion from  the  battle-field  to  paradise  was  not  explicitly 

^  The  Norman  princes,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  granted  their  great  pos- 
semions  and  privileges,  and  on  whom  the  Papacy  had  for  some  time  relied 
for  its  defence  against  the  barons  of  the  Campagna,  having  given  offence, 
and  Uildebrand  being  secure  in  the  more  powerftil  protection  of  Beatrice 
of  Tuscany  and  her  daughter,  were  excommunicated  by  the  dauntless 
Pope. 

VOL.  m.  26 
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promised,  as  afterwards  to  the  cmsaders  in  the  Holj 
juiand  (Mohammedan  rewards  calculated  to  animate 
them  against  Mohammedan  foes),  jet  thej  fought 
under  consecrated  banners ;  their  heroes  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  grateful 
Church,  the  dispenser  of  everlasting  life  and  death, 
would  not  forget  their  services ;  St.  Peter  would  recog- 
nize the  feithful  servants  of  his  successor;  their  religious 
courage  could  not  but  rise  to  fanaticism ;  they  were 
warring  for  the  saints  of  God  —  for  God  himself.^ 

E^ut  if  on  this  broad  and  general  view  the  Pope  stood 
thus  on  the  vantage  ground  in  his  contest  with  the  Em- 
peror, never  was  a  time  in  which  the  adversaries  met  on 
more  unequal  terms ;  the  Papacy  in  the  fulness  of  its 
strength,  the  Empire  at  the  lowest  state  of  weakness. 
The  Pope,  Hildebrand,  mature  in  age,  of  undisputed 
title,  with  a  name  which  imposed  awe  throughout  Latin 
Christendom,  and  with  the  unswerving  conviction  that, 
in  raising  the  Papal  power  to  the  utmost,  he  was  advanc- 
ing the  glory  of  God ;  perhaps,  if  he  stooped  to  think 

1  Compare  Che  elaborate  argument  of  Bonizo,  Bishop  of  Sutri,  ia  &yor  of 
waging  war  against  the  adherents  of  Goibert  the  Antipope.  Alter  reciting 
all  the  soldiers  named  with  honor  in  the  New  Testament,  he  goes  on  to 
infer  that  if  it  is  lawM  ever  to  wage  war,  it  is  against  heretics.  Did  not 
S.  Hilary  arm  King  Clovis  against  the  Allans?  Did  not  S.  Aagnstine 
urge  Count  Boniface  to  hang  and  every  way  to  persecute  the  Donatists  and 
Circumcellions?  Did  not  Aug^tine,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  on  the  text, "  Blessed  are  ye  who  suffer  persecution  for  right- 
eousness sake,"  say  that  those  are  equally  blessed  who  injlict  perseetdkm 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness  I  He  quotes  Jerome  as  saying,  non  est  hnpie 
tas  pro  Deo  crudelitas  (ad  Eustic  Narbon).  ^  Hear  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  look  to  the  example  of  those  who  have  fought  for  the  truth  1 "  He 
then  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  burning  of  Hermogenes,  the  Prefect,  at 
Constantinople,  by  the  orthodox,  the  battles  waged  by  the  Alexandrians 
•gainst  the  Arians,  which  are  "  praised  throughout  the  wori.L"  He  con- 
eludes  with  Cyrirs  sanctification  of  the  monk  Ammonins,  who  had 
attempted  the  life  of  the  Prefect  Orestes,  as  a  martyr:  he  ends  with  the 
•xau-ple  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Herlembald  of  Milan. 
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on  such  subjects,  the  welfere  of  mankind.  The  Em- 
peror, a  youth,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  cha»cterof 
youth,  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  a  boy  ^^'^  ^* 
bom  to  Empire,  but  with  none  of  that  adventitious  and 
romantic  interest  which  might  attach  the  generous  to 
his  cause.  He  had  been  educated,  if  education  it  might 
be  called,  by  a  gentle  and  tender  mother,  by  imperious 
Churchmen  who  had  galled  him  with  all  that  was  hu- 
miliating with  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  severe 
control.^  They  had  only  been  indulgent  to  his  amuse- 
ments ;  they  had  not  trained  him  to  the  duties  of  his 
station,  or  the  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  man.  In  his 
earliest  youth,  thus  altogether  undisciplined,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  contract  a  marriage  for  which  he  felt 
profound  aversion ;  and  the  stem  Churchmen,  who  had 
bound  this  burden  upon  him,  refiised  to  release  him.^ 
He  tried  to  bribe  Siegfiied  of  Mentz  to  sanction  the 
divorce,  by  promising  his  aid  in  despoiling  the  abbots  of 
Fulda  and  Herzfeld  of  the  tithes  of  Thuringia,^  but  the 
Pope  sent  the  stem  Peter  Damiani  to  forbid  the  evil 
example.  "  Well  then,"  said  Henry,  "  I  will  loeft. 
bear  the  burden  which  I  cannot  throw  off."  And  when, 
no  doubt  in  consequence,  he  plunged  with  reckless  im- 
petuosity into  the  licentiousness  which  his  station  could 
command,  this,  unexcused,  unpalliated,  was  turned  to 

^  Stenzel,  i.  p.  249,  has  justly  described  the  character  of  Heniy  and  the 
evil  influences  of  the  domination  of  this  ambitiotis,  rapacioos,  and  iinprin- 
dpled  hierarchy.  The  great  German  ecclesiastics  abandoned  him  to  him- 
self where  they  should  have  controlled,  controlled  where  they  should  have 
left  him  firee.  It  might  almost  seem  that  they  had  studied  to  shear  him  of 
all  his  strength  before  he  should  be  committed  in  his  strife  with  Hildebrand. 

'  Quam  suasionibns  prindpum  invitus  doxerat  Bruno  de  Bello  Saxon- 
ico,  p.  176.  He  was  but  ten  years  old  when  he  was  forced  to  many  her; 
bad  never  known  her,  as  he  declared. 

*  Compare  Stenzel,  254. 
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his  shame  and  discredit  by  his  inexorable  adversaries. 
At  length,  indeed,  his  generous  nature  revolted  at  his 
ill-treatment  of  a  gentle  and  patient  wife.  She  bore 
A.D.  ion.  him  a  son.  From  that  time  he  was  deeply 
attached  to  her.  She  was  his  faithful  companion  in  all 
his  trials  tfnd  sorrows;  she  gave  him  four  children. 
Thus  with  all  the  loft}»  titles,  the  pomp  without  the 
power,  the  burden  with  nothing  but  the  enervating  lux- 
uries, none  of  the  lofty  self-confidence  of  one  born  and 
fitly  trained  to  Empire,  the  character  of  Henry  was 
still  further  debased  by  the  shame  of  perpetual  defeat 
and  humiliation.  His  greater  qualities,  till  they  were 
forced  out  by  adversity,  his  high  abilities,  till  gradually 
ripened  by  use  and  experience,  were  equally  unsus- 
pected by  his  partisans  and  by  his  enemies. 

The  great  contest  of  Henry's  reign  found  the  Em- 
Sazon  wToit  peroT  With  uo  part  of  his  subjects  attached  to 
3Sn^.  his  person,  with  but  few  regarding  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  irrespective  of  their  own  private  interests, 
June  29  80  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  most  powerful  and  warlike  in 
1078.  actual  rebellion.     The  day  after  the  inaugu- 

ration of  Pope  Gregory  the  Saxon  princes  met,  and 
determined  on  their  revolt.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  the  strange  confusion  of  civil  and  religious  matr 
ters  than  the  course  of  proceedings  during  this  conflict. 
The  Saxon  insurrection  takes  the  character  of  a  relig- 
ious war.  The  confederates  first  named  by  the  histo- 
rian are  Wenzel  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  Burchard 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  Bishops  of  Hildesheim, 
Merseburg,  Minden,  Paderbom,  and  Meissen.  The 
three  ecclesiastics  fiivorable  to  the  cause  of  Henry,  Lie- 
mar  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zeitz  and 
Osnaburg,  are  obliged  to  fly  the  country.     To  the  first 
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imperative  demand,  the  demolition  of  the  castles  which 
Henry  had  built  on  manj  of  the  hills  and  mountain 
fastnesses,  to  control  these  turbulent  Saxon  chieftains, 
they  added  these  terms;  —  that  he  should  dismiss  his 
favorites,  and  commit  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his 
legitimate  counsellors,  the  princes  of  the  Empire ;  that 
he  should  disperse  the  bevy  of  concubines  which  he 
maintained,  contrary  to  decency  and  to  the  canons  of 
the  Church,  and  reinstate  his  lawful  wife  in  his  bed  and 
in  his  affections ;  and  so  altogether  abandon  the  follies 
of  his  youth.  "  If  he  refused  their  just  demands,  they 
were  Christians,  and  would  not  be  defiled  by  commun- 
ion with  a  man  who  insulted  the  Christian  faith  through 
such  wickedness.  They  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance ;  and  if  he  would  rule  for  the  edification,  not 
the  destruction  of  the  Church,  justly  and  according  to 
ancient  usage,  maintain  inviolate  the  law,  rights,  and 
Uberties  of  all,  their  oath  was  valid ;  but  if  he  first 
brok^i  his  oath  diey  were  absolved  from  theirs ;  they 
would  wage  war  upon  him,  even  to  death,  as  a  Barba- 
iian,  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  fot  the 
Church  of  God,  the  feith  of  Christ,  and  their  own 
liberties."  It  was  well  for  Henry  that  this  first  Saxon 
revolt  was  quelled  before  the  breaking  out  of  direct 
hostilities  with  Gregory ;  for  if  his  insurgent  subjects 
could  issue  a  manifesto  so  bold,  and  in  some  respects  so 
noble,  what  had  been  the  consequence  if  the  Pope  had 
supported  their  demands  ?  Thuringia,^  as  well  as  Sax- 
ony, was  in  arms,  and  Henry  received  his  first  bitter  if 
instructive  lesson  of  humiliation.  His  revolted  subjects 
had  openly  avowed  the  right  of  deposing  him.     "  So 

^  A  dispute  concerning  the  tithes  of  that  whole  region,  claimed  and  levied 
by  the  Aichbishop  of  Mentz,  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Thuringia. 
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great  waa  his  wickedness,  that  he  ought  not  only  to  ab* 
dicate  his  throne,  but  be  stripped  of  his  miUtarj  belt, 
and  for  his  sins  forswear  the  world."  ^  He  had  been 
publicly  accused  by  Reginger,  a  noble  of  high  charac- 
NoT.  1,1078.  ter,  of  conspiring  basely  to  massacre  the 
princes  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  challenge  of  Reginger 
to  make  good  his  charge  in  single  combat  had  been 
eluded  luther  than  cheerfully  accepted  in  bold  defiance 
of  its  injustice.  Henry,  unequal  to  these  adversaries, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty,  to  abject  flight 
and  concealment.  One  city  alone,  Worms,  adhered  to 
the  Emperor's  waning  fortune,  and  gave  time  for  the 
formidable  league  to  fall  asunder.  Henry  found  that 
there  was  still  power  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Em- 
peror ;  many  of  the  princes  on  the  Rhine,  with  the 
June 0,1075.  great  prelates,  rallied  around  the  sovereign; 
the  battle  of  Hohenburg  broke  the  Saxon  power ;  the 
principal  insurgents  had  been  betrayed  into  his  hands 
for  Henry  scrupled  not  at  perfidy  to  regain  his  author 

Till  the  close  of  this  Saxon  war  the  Pope  had  main- 
tained a   stately  neutrality ;    events  had  followed  so 

Nentwuty  of  ^P^^'j*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  disposed,  he 
the  Pope.  could  scarccly  have  found  time  for  authorita- 
tive interposition.  The  first  overt  act  of  Hildebrand 
relating  to  the  Eknperor,^  had  been  a  general  admonition 

1  Militare  dngulam  et  omnem  proreoB  saecali  asiim  qnanto  magis  regnam 
abdicare.  The  Saxons  fought  pro  eccleftift  Dei,  pro  fide  Christianorum,  pro 
libertale  saft,  p.  197.  —  Lambert  of  Henfeld.  See  on  Lambert  of  Herzfeld, 
improperly  called  of  Aschaffenburg,  the  Preface  of  Pertz.  It  ia  fortunate 
that,  for  these  critical  times,  we  have  perhaps  the  best  of  the  monastic  his- 
torians—he is  our  chief  authority  —  with  the  "De  Bello  Saxonico  "  of 
Bruno,  and  Berthold.  Floto's  Heinrich  IV.  und  seine  Zeit,  is  a  constant,  to 
me  mostly  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  depreciate  Lambert  — Note  1866. 

*  Yet  he  meditated  the  coming  strife.    To  Duke  Godfivy  he  writej  that 
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to  the  King  to  retain  into  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  the 
holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  rule  the  Empire  in  a  more 
worthy  manner;  to  abstain  &om  simoniacal  presentar 
tions  to  benefices  ;  to  render  due  allegiance  to  ^^^  p^^^,^ 
his  spiritual  superior.     But  when  he  spoke  of  ^^J^'**"' 
Henry  to  his  more  confidential  friends,  it  was  Henry, 
in  another  tone.     If  his  admonitions  are  treated  with 
contempt  it  will  not  move  him.     "  It  is  safer  for  us  to 
resist  him  for  his  salvation  to  the  shedding  of  our  blood, 
than  by  yielding  to  his  will,  to  consent  to  his  ruin."  ^ 
The  admonition  probably  reached  Henry  in  the  most 
perilous  time  of  his  war  with  the  Saxons ;  he  Aug.  8, 107a 
had  hardly  escaped  from  their  hands,  had  either  fled,  or 
was  meditating  his  ignominious  flight  from  the  castle  in 
the  Hartzburg.    His  reply,  as  suited  his  for-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
tunes,  was  in  the  most  submissive  tone.     He  ^^• 
acknowledged  his  sins  against  Heaven  and  the  Pope ; 
he  attributed  them  to  his  youth,  to  the  intoxication  of 
imperial  power,  to  the  seductions  of  evil  counsellors. 
He  had  invaded  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  he  ^had 
made  simoniacal  promotions  of  unworthy  persons.     He 
entreated  the  clemency  of  the  Pope ;  he  trusted  that 
from  henceforth  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  bound 
together  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance,  might 
adhere  to  each  other  in  indissoluble  union.^     Hilde* 


he  would  send  enyoys  to  Henry  —  qnod  si  nos  audierit  non  aliter  de  ejus 
qoam  nostra  salute  gaudemns :  sin  vero  nobis  odium  pro  dUectione  reddi- 
derit,  interminatio  qua  dicitur,  maledictos  homo  qui  prohibet  gladium  suum 
a  sanguine,  super  nos,  Deo providentej  non  veniet.  —May,  1073,  Regest.  L 
9.    Compare  letter  to  Rudolph  of  Suabia,  i.  10. 

^  Gregor.  Epist.  ad  Beatricem  et  Mathildam,  1,  xi. 

*  Epistola  Henric.  Regis.  Mansi,  date  about  Aug.  18, 1073.  I  refer  to  this 
letter  Gregory's  remarkable  words:  —  **  Henricum  regem  prseterea  scias 
doloedinis  et  obedientis  plena  nobis  verba  misisse,  et  talia,  qualia  neque 
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brand  was  delighted  with  language  more  gentle  and 
lowly  than  had  ever  been  used  by  the  predecessors  of 
Henry  to  the  pontiffs  of  Rome.  Hildebrand  even  then 
had  not  confined  himself  to  his  admonition  to  Henry ;  he 
had  already  erected  himself  into  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  A  letter  to  the  insurgent  prelates, 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt,  and  the  Saxon  princes,  commanded  them  to  sus- 
pend their  arms  until  he  should  have  inquired  into 
the  justice  of  their  quarrel  with  the  King  their  Lord.^ 
This  was  more  than  a  solemn  persuasive  to  peace,  and 
a  religious  remonstrance  on  the  homicides,  conflagra- 
tions, the  plunder  of  the  churches  and  of  the.  poor,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  country  (such  language  had  been 
becoming  in  the  vicar  of  Christ)  ;  he  took  the  tone  of  a 
supreme  judge.  An  act  of  sacrilege  on  the  part  of  the 
Saxons  gave  Henry,  as  he  supposed,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  placing  the  spiritual  power  on  his  ovm  side. 
While  negotiations  were  proceeding,  a  rising  of  the 
Saxon  people  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartz- 
burg.  This  was  the  strong  fortress  which  commanded 
the  whole  country ;  from  which  Henry  had  made  incur- 
sions to  waste  the  district  around,  in  which  he  had 
found  secure  refuge  from  the  popular  indignation,  and 
from  which  he  had  but  now  been  forced  to  fly.  But  so 
long  as  the  Hartzburg  remained  impregnable,  the  Saxon 
liberties  were  insecure ;  with  but  a  garrison  there  the 
Emperor  might  at  any  time  renew  hostilities.  The 
insurgents  surprised  this  stronghold,  but  were  not  con- 

ipeum  Deque  antecessores  snos  reoordamur  Romanis  PontificibuB  misisse." 
—  Herlembaldo.  Etogest  i.  25,  Sept  27, 1078.    On  Heniy'B  conduct  in  thii 
aifair  Gregory  lays  great  weight. 
1  Regeet  i.'as/Dec  20,  1073. 
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tent  with  levelling  the  military  works  to  the  ground. 
Henry  had  built  a  temporary  church  of  timber,  fiu> 
nished  with  great  elegance.  The  insurgents  scrupled 
not  to  destroy  this  sacred  edifice,  to  plunder  the  treas- 
ures, to  break  the  altar  to  pieces.  In  wanton  insult,  or 
with  a  fixed  design  to  break  the  bonds  of  Henry's  at- 
tachment to  the  place,  they  dug  up  the  bodies  of  a 
brother  and  a  son  whom  he  had  buried  there.  The 
rehques  of  the  Saints  were  saved  with  diffi-  Feb.  m,  1074. 
culty,  and  carried  by  the  trembling  clergy  to  a  neigh- 
boring sanctuary.  The  Saxon  chieftains  shuddered  at 
the  consequences  of  this  rash  act ;  Henry's  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  To  that  power  which  was  to  be 
used  with  such  commanding  energy  against  himself,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  appeal.  He  sent  messages  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  censures  of  the  Pope  against  the  Saxons, 
all  of  whom  he  involved  in  the  odious  charge  of  burn- 
ing churches,  breaking  down  altars,  violating  Christian 
graves,  and  barbarously  insulting  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  ^ 

But  the  vengeance  of  Henry  was  fiilfilled ;  the 
Saxon  insurrection  had  been  put  down  at  Hohenburg 
(1075)  without  the  interposition  of  the  Pope,  before 
indeed  he  could  come  to  any  decided  resolution. 

An  embassy  in  the  mean  time  had  arrived  in  Ger- 
many from  Rome  —  an  embassy,  it  might  jj^^^^j 
seem,  intended  to  work  on  the  pious  feelings  *^^*°  ^™®- 
as  well  as  on  the  fears  of  the  king.  The  mother  of 
Henry  had  left  her  peacefiil  convent  sanctuary,  and 
accompanied  the  Papal  legates,  the  Bishops  of  Prseneste, 
Ostia,  and  Cunse.  Henry  was  accustomed  from  his 
youth  to  the  overweening  haughtiness  —  he  had  experi- 
enced the  tyranny  —  of  the  prince  prelates  of  Germany. 
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The  Italian  bishops  bred  in  the  school  of  Hildebrand 
held  even  a  more  high  and  dictatorial  tone.  Their  first 
demands  were  abject,  unquestioning  submission.  They 
refused  to  communicate  with  the  E^ng  till  he  had  done 
penance  for  all  his  simoniacal  acts,  and  had  been  ab- 
solved fix)m  the  ban  of  the  Church,  under  which  he  lay, 
either  actually  or  virtually,  as  employing  excommuni- 
cated persons  for  his  counsellors.  They  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  those  persons  against  whom  Pope  Alexan- 
der had  issued  his  censures,  the  bishops  of  Ratisbon, 
Constance,  and  Lausanne,  the  Counts  Eberhard  and 
Ulric.  They  required  him  also  to  summon  a  council 
of  the  prelates  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  in  which  they 
were  to  preside,  as  representing  the  Pope.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  council  was  the  degradation  of  all  the 
prelates  who  owed  their  rise  to  simoniacal  means. 
Henry  at  this  time  hardly  looked  beyond  his  immediate 
advantages,  and  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  Partly 
yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  mother,  partly  out  of 
revenge  against  some  of  the  Saxon  prelates,  obnoxious 
to  censure,  especially  from  hatred  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worms,  who  alone  opposed  his  unboimded  popularity 
in  that  city,  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Council,  and  to  allow  full  scope  to  its 
proceedings. 

But  most  of  the  bishops  dreaded  this  severe  inquisi- 
Q^jjjy^  tion  into  their  titles;  others,  of  whom  the 
preutes.  chief  was  Licmar,  the  learned  and  sagacious 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  stood  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  German  Church.  It  was  determined  that,  unless 
the  Pope  appeared  in  person,  his  representative,  and  the 
only  lawful  president  of  such  a  council,  was  the  primate 
of  German  V.     Siegfried,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man 
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of  timid  and  vacillating  character,  was  as  ill-qualified 
to  be  the  representative  of  Hildebrand  in  Germany,  as 
boldly  to  oppose  his  ambitious  encroachments.  He 
feared  alike  the  Pope  and  the  King.  The  fate  of  some 
of  his  brother  prelates  might  well  make  him  tremble,  if 
the  King,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  acquiescence, 
should  enter  into  the  contest,  and  the  popular  favor  take 
the  part  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Worms  had  been 
driven  firom  his  city  with  the  utmost  indignity ;  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  a  faction,  ^^^^^^  ^ 
eager  to  avenge  the  royal  cause,  which  had  Cologne. 
endangered  the  life  of  Hanno,  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  expelled  him  from  the  city,  and  maintained 
Cologne  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  defiant  rebellion.^ 
The  origin  of  this  tumult  may  show  the  haughty  ty- 
ranny of  these  kingly  prelates.  The  Archbishop  was 
about  to  leave  the  city  afl^r  the  celebration,  of  Easter, 
A  vessel  was  wanted  for  his  voyage.  His  people,  after 
examining  all  that  were  in  the  port  (this  purveyance  it 
must  be  presumed,  was  of  ancient  usage),  chose  that  of  a 
rich  merchant,  cast  the  valuable  lading  on  the  shore, 
and  proceeded  to  seize  the  bark  for  the  Archbishop's 
use.  The  merchant's  men  resisted,  headed  by  his  son : 
it  ended  in  a  furious  fray.  When  the  Archbishop  heard 
of  it,  he  threatened  summary  punishment  against  the 
seditious  youths.  "  For,"  proceeds  the  historian,  "  he 
was  a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  renowned 
for  his  justice  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  causes." 
Lambert  admits,  indeed,  ^^  that  he  was  liable  to  trans- 
ports of  ungovernable  anger."  The  whole  city  rose  in 
insurrection ;  the  Archbishop  was  hurried,  to  save  his 

1  Incertum  levitate  vulgi,  an  &ctione  eorom  qui  vicem  regis  in  archiepis* 
•opmn  aldsci  cnpiebant,  etc.,  —  Lambert,  sab  ann.  1074. 
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life,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  His  palace,  his  cellars 
were  plundered :  his  chapel,  with  the  pontifical  robes^ 
and  even  the  sacred  vessels,  destroyed;  one  of  his 
attendants,  mistaken  for  the  Archbishop,  was  killed: 
the  Archbishop  hardly  made  his  escape  in  disguise. 
But  the  country  people  were  attached  to  Hanno,  peiv 
haps  hated  the  citizens  ;  a  military  force  sprang  up  among 
nis  vassals  ;  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender.  Six  hun- 
dred of  the  wealthiest  merchants  withdrew  to  the  court 
of  King  Henry  to  implore  his  intercession.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Archbishop,  it  was  given  out,  without  his 
sanction  plundered  and  coimnitted  horrible  cruelties. 
The  Archbishop  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
first  movers  in  the  tumult ;  the  son  of  the  merchant 
and  many  others  were  bUnded,  many  scourged,  and  the 
city,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  north  of  the  Alps, 
was  a  long  time  before  it  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity. 

Siegfried  of  Mentz  might  well  quail  before  the  diffi- 
culties  of  his  position.  Not  merely  was  he  called  upon 
to  summon  this  dreaded  Council,  but  to  carry  at  once 
into  effect  the  stem  and  peremptory  decrees  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  the  councils  which  he  had  held  at  Rome  for 
the  suppresrfon  of  the  married  clergy.  Throughout 
Western  Christendom  these  decrees  had  met  with  fiiri- 
»ms,  or  with  sullen  and  obstinate  opposition.  In  Lom- 
bardy  not  all  the  preaching  of  Ariald,  nor  his  martyr- 
dom ;  not  all  the  eloquence  of  Damiani,  not  all  the 
tyranny  of  Herlembald,  nor  even  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people,  who  were  taught  to  abstain  (com  the  unholy 
ministrations  of  this  defiled  priesthood,  had  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  evil.  Herlembald  was  now  about  to 
Bufier    the    miserable   or  glorious   destiny   of  Ariald. 
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Siegfiried  knew  the  state  of  the  German  dergy ;  j^^j^  ^ 
it  was  not  till  he  was  formally  threatened  with  ^*- 
the  Papal  censure  that  he  consented  to  promulgate  the 
decree  of  Gr^ory.^  Even  then  he  attempted  to  temr 
porize.  He  did  not  summon  tibe  clergy  at  once  to  show 
their  obedience ;  he  allowed  them  six  months  of  delay 
for  consideration  —  six  months  employed  by  the  clergy 
only  to  organize  a  more  obstinate  opposition. 

A  synod  met  at  Erfurt.  The  partisans  of  the  mar 
riage  of  the  clergy  assembled  in  prevailing  q^j^,^„ 
numbers.  Their  language  among  themselves  ^"*- 
had  been  unmeasured.  "  The  Pope,"  they  said,  *'  must 
be  a  heretic  or  a  madman.  Has  he  forgotten  the  say- 
ing of  the  Lord  ?  All  cannot  fulfil  his  word.  The 
apostle  says,  ^  Let  him  that  cannot  contain  marry.'  He 
would  compel  all  men  to  Hve  like  angels.  Let  him  take 
care,  while  he  would  do  violence  to  nature,  he  break 
not  all  the  bonds  which  restrain  from  fornication  and 
every  uncleanness.  They  had  rather  abandon  their 
priesthood  than  their  wives,  and  then  let  the  Pope,  who 
thought  men  too  grovelling  for  him,  see  if  he  can  find 
angels  to  govern  the  Church."  ^  Siegfiried  could  not  but 
betray  that  he  was  acting  a  part  in  opposition  to  his  own 
judgment ;  his  arguments^  therefore,  had  little  efiect. 
The  clergy  withdrew  to  deliberate.  Some  proposed 
quietly  to  return  to  their  own  homes.  Some  of  the 
more  violent,  with  confused  but  intelligible  menace, 
called  for  vengeance  on  him  who  dared  to  promulgate 
this  execrable  decree;  they  threatened  to  depose  the 
Archbishop,  and  even  to  put  him  to  death,  as  a  waning 

1  Siegfried  had  been  already  rebuked  fbr  other  caiues  by  the  Pod%   •« 
Regest  i.  60. 
'  Lambert,  sob  ann. 
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to  his  successors  not  to  publish  such  statutes,  which  they 
strangely  affected  to  treat  as  calumnious  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  afirighted  primate  expressed  his  readiness 
to  appeal  to  Rome,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  some  mit- 
igation at  least  of  the  obnoxious  law.  Either  to  distract 
the  assembly  from  the  main  subject  in  debate,  or  from 
mere  folly  or  rapacity,  he  suddenly  revived  an  old  ques- 
tion of  his  claim  on  the  tithes  of  Thuringia.  These 
claims  had  been  settled  in  the  treaty  at  Gerstungen; 
and  the  enraged  Thuringians,  at  first  with  sullen  mur- 
murs, at  length  with  open  violence,  so  terrified  the 
Archbishop,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  his  way,  envi- 
roned by  his  own  soldiers,  out  of  the  town.  So  closed 
the  synod  of  Erfurt. 

But  the  impatient  zeal  of  Hildebrand  would  brook 
Synod  at  HO  delay.  At  the  head  of  his  Roman  clergy, 
^'""^  men  vowed  by  conscience  and  religion,  by  in- 

terest and  pride,  to  his  cause  (Guibert  of  Ravenna,  the 
Emperor's  representative,  the  representative  of  the 
German  party  in  Italy,  as  yet  ventured  no  opposition), 
he  determined  at  all  hazards,  even  that  of  changing  the 
yet  obsequious,  or  at  least  consenting.  Emperor,  from  an 
ally  in  the  subjugation  of  the  simoniacal  and  married 
clergy  into  an  implacable  antagonist,^  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  these  abuses,  comprehended  under  the  oppro- 
brious name  of  simony.  He  might  justly  apprehend  that 
the  total  suppression  of  the  evil  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, while  the  temporal  sovereign  possessed  the  power 
of  conferring  spiritual  benefices.   As  long  as  the  greater 

1  In  a  letter  to  King  Henry  (Dec  7, 1074)  he  praieeB  him  for  his  amicable 
reception  of  his  enyoya,  rejoices  that  he  had  determined  to  destroy  simony 
andthefomicadonof  the  clergy.— ii.  80.  Compare  81,  where  he  propoeea 
a  cmsade  against  the  infidels. 
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dignities,  the  rich  abbeys,  or  even  stations  of  inferior 
rank  and  authority,  coveted  for  their  wealth,  their  dig- 
nity, or  even  their  ease  or  quiet,  were  in  any  way  at 
the  disposal  of  the  laity,  so  long  would  an  impoverished 
sovereign  traffic  in  these  promotions,  or  an  ambitious 
sovereign  crowd  them  with  his  creatures  —  each  regard- 
less of  the  worthiness  of  those  elevated  to  the  sacred  of- 
fices, either  looking  for  remuneration  out  of  the  act- 
ual revenues  of  the  see,  or  in  servile  adherence  to  his 
commands.^  But  the  Church,  as  a  great  proprietor  of 
lands,  originally  granted  and  mostly  held  on  the  com- 
mon feudal  tenure,  was  bound  by  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated other  benefices.  It  had  been  content  to  receive 
these  estates  with  their  secular  advantages  and  their  sec- 
ular services.  The  temporal  power  throughout  declared 
that  it  did  not  bestow,  or  if  it  sold  for  any  stipulated 
gift  or  service  the  benefice  attached  to  the  see,  the  ab- 
bacy, or  the  prebend,  it  did  not  presume  to  sell  the  spir- 
itual function,  but  only  the  property  of  the  endowment. 
The  sovereign  was  the  liege  lord,  not  of  the  bishop  or 
the  abbot  in  his  hierarchical,  solely  in  his  feudal  rank. 

The  form  of  investiture,  indeed,  was  in  favor  of 
Gregory's  views ;  the  ring  and  the  staff  which  the 
bishop  received  from  the  temporal  sovereign.  The 
ring,  the  symbol  of  his  mystic  marriage  with  his  diocese ; 
the  staff,  the  sceptre  of  his  spiritual  sway,  might  seem 
to  belong  exclusively  to  his  holy  function.  But  this  in- 
vestiture conveyed  the  right  to  the  temporal  possessions 


"  But  were  the  Popes  guiltless  ?  Herman  of  Bamberg  had  bought  his 
bishopric;  he  was  accused  as  a  Simoniac,  and  summoned  to  Rome.  By 
MTge  gifts  to  Alexander  II.  he  not  only  obtained  pardon  under  a  covenant 
Dot  to  sell  any  church  preferments  —  he  returned  in  honor  with  an  arch- 
Usfaop^s  palL  —  Lambert,  sub  ann.  1070. 
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or  endowments  of  the  benefice  ;  it  assigned  a  local  juris- 
diction to  the  bishop ;  it  was  in  one  form  the  ancient 
consent  of  the  laity  to  the  spiritual  appointment ;  it  pro* 
sumed  not  to  consecrate,  but  permitted  the  consecrated 
person  to  execute  his  oiBee  in  a  certain  defined  sphere, 
and  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  civil 
power.  This  was  only  the  outward  mark  of  allegiance 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  secular  supremacy  as  far  as 
the  estate  or  its  feudal  obligations. 

In  a  council  held  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Synod  of  7^^  1075,  Gregory  abrogated  by  one  decree 
S^^'a^Qt  ^^^®  whole  right  of  investiture  by  the  temporal 
inTwtitureB.   sovereign.* 

The  prohibition  was  couched  in  the  most  imperious 
and  comprehensive  terms.  It  absolutely  deposed  every 
bishop,  abbot,  or  inferior  ecclesiastic  who  should  receive 
investiture  from  any  lay  person.  It  interdicted  him, 
whosoever  should  be  guilty  of  this  act  of  ambition  and 
rebellion  (which  was  the  sin  of  idolatry)  until  he  should 
have  abandoned  the  benefice  so  obtained,  from  all  com- 
munion in  the  favor  of  St.  Peter,  and  fix)m  admission 
into  the  Church.  And  if  any  Emperor,  duke,  marquis, 
count,  or  secular  potentate  or  person  should  presume  to 
grant  such  investiture  of  bishopric  or  inferior  dignity, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  same  sentence.     This  statute 

>  Si  quia  deinceps  episcopatum  yel  abbatiam  de  manu  alicujas  laics  per- 
B008B  BUBceperit,  nuUatenttB  inter  episoopos  vel  abbates  habeatur,  nee  ulla  ei 
at  epiflcopo  ant  abbati  audientia  concedatur.  Insuper  ei  gratiam  beati 
Petri,  et  introitum  ecclesiae  interdicimas,  quoad  usque  locum,  quern  BUb 
crimine  tarn  ambitionis  quam  inobedientiie,  quod  est  scelus  idololatrias,  de- 
semerit.  Similiter  etiam  de  iuferioribus  ecclesiasticis  dignitatibus  coDBtitn- 
imuB.  Item,  Bi  quia  Imperatorum,  Ducuni,  Marchionum,  Comitum,  vel 
quillbct  sscularium  potestatum,  aut  personarum,  investituram  episcopatus, 
vel  alicujus  eccleBiasticse  dignitatis  dare  praesumpserit,  ejusdem  senteutia 
vinculo  Be  astrictum  sciat  —  Labbe.  Conc:l.,  p.  342. 
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made  a  revolution  in  the  whole  feudal  system  through- 
out Em*ope  as  regarded  the  relation  of  the  Church  now 
dominant  to  the  State.  In  the  Empire  it  annulled  the 
precarious  power  of  the  Sovereign  over  almost  half  his 
subjects.  All  the  great  prelates  and  abbots,  who  were 
at  the  sai^e  time  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  counseUors, 
the  leaders  in  the  Diets  and  national  assemblies,  became 
to  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  Grown :  the  Em- 
peror had  no  concern,  unless  indirectly,  in  their  promo- 
tion, no  power  over  their  degradation.  Their  lands 
and  estates  were  as  inviolable  as  their  persons.  Where 
there  was  no  fealty  there  could  be  no  treason.  Every 
benefice^  on  the  other  hand,  thus  dissevered  from  the 
Crown  was  held,  if  not  directly^  yet  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope.  For  as  with  him  was  the  sole  judgment 
(the  laity  being  excluded)  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  with  him  was  the  decision  by  what  offences  the 
dignity  might  be  forf^ted ;  and  as  the  estates  and  en- 
dowments were  now  inalienable,  and  were  withdrawn 
from  the  national  property  and  became  that  of  the 
Church  and  of  Qod,  the  Pope  might  be  in  fact  the  li^e 
lord,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  half  the  world. 

From  this  time  the  sudden  and  total  change  takes 
place  in  the  courteous  and  respectful,  if  still  Brwchbe- 
jealous  and  guarded,  intercourse  between  ^^^^. 
Henry  and  the  Pope.  Till  now  Henry  was  ^nperor. 
content  to  sacrifice  the  simoniacal  and  the  married 
clergy,  and  to  be  the  submissive  agent  of  the  Pope  in 
their  degradation.  They  are  now,  with  short  intervals 
but  of  seeming  peace,  resolute,  declared,  unscrupulous, 
remorseless  enemies.  Each  is  determined  to  put  forth 
his  full  powers,  each  to  enlist  in  his  party  the  subjects 
of  the  other.  If  Gregory  had  condescended,  which  he 
VOL..  ni.  27 
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did  not,  to  dissemble  his  deliberate  scheme,  his  avowed 
sacred  duty  to  subject  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power,  a  man  of  Henry's  experience,  even  if  without 
natural  sagacity,  could  not  but  perceive  what  was  now 
at  issue.  This  act  despoiled  the  Emperor  of  one  of  his 
most  valuable  prerogatives ;  a  prerogative  indispensable 
to  his  authority. 

Nor  was  Henry  now  in  a  condition  tamely  to  endure 
the  aggression  even  of  the  Pope.  The  sudden  revolu- 
tion in  the  German  mind  in  his  favor,  the  victory  of 
Hohenburg,  the  submission  of  the  Saxons,  the  captivity 
of  their  chiefi  (the  fruits  of  that  victory)  might  have 
intoxicated  a  mind  less  unused  to  success.  Nor  was  he 
without  powerful  allies,  pledged  by  their  interests  to  his 
cause,  and  incensed  by  the  bold  and  uncompromising 
manner  in  which  the  Pope  asserted  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  enforce  his  supremacy.^  The  German  Church 
as  shown  at  Erfurt,  had  still  a  strong  inclination  to 
independence.  Of  the  more  powerful  prelates,  some 
indeed  were  old,  some  irresolute ;  but  some,  sharing  in 
his  condemnation,  were  committed  to  his  side.  Hanno 
of  Cologne  died  ^  during  the  early  part  of  the  conten- 
tion. Siegfried  of  Mentz  was  timid,  wavering,  con- 
sciously oppressed  by  the  fearful  responsibility  of  his 
position.  By  the  same  Roman  synod,  Licmar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  Werner  of  Strasburg,  Herman  of 
Bamberg,  Henry  of  Spires,  William  of  Pavia,  Cuni- 
bert  of  Turin,  Dionysius  of  Piacenza,  besides  the  three 

I  See  the  additions  made  to  the  B«gesta  of  Gngoiy  VU.,  In  Mabillon 
3orreapondence,  ii.  148. 

*  Dec.  4, 1076.  According  to  Lambert  he  went  *'  ad  angelos."  MiiBcle* 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  See  his  high  character,  a  sort  of  ideal  of  a  prel- 
ate of  those  dajs.  ** If  austere,  magnificent;  lavish  to  monasteries;**  of 
hiB  ambition  and  worldly  pride  not  a  word !    Compare  Berthold,  sub  ann. 
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Bishops  of  Constance,  Zeitz,  and  Lausanne,  the  pro- 
scribed counsellors  of  Henry,  were  interdicted  from  the 
performance  of  their  functions.  The  Saxon  prelates 
were  now  conquered  rebels ;  the  Bishop  of  Worms  an 
exile  from  his  city.  Few  were  disposed  by  denying  the 
legality  of  lay  investiture  to  imperil  their  own  right  to 
the  estates  of  their  churches.  But  the  more  determined 
and  reckless  resistance  was  among  the  partisans  of  the 
married  clergy.  Siegfried,  yielding  to  the  urgent  com- 
mands, to  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  called  a  second 
synod  at  Mentz.^  The  Papal  Legate  was  present ;  he 
displayed  the  mandate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  that  the 
bishops  in  their  several  dioceses  should  compel  the 
priests  to  renounce  their  wives  or  abstain  altogether 
from  their  sacred  ministry.  The  whole  assembly  rose ; 
so  resolute  was  their  language,  so  fierce  were  their  ges^ 
tures,  that  the  Archbishop  again  trembled  for  his  life. 
He  declared  that  from  henceforth  he  would  take  no  con- 
cern in  such  perilous  matters,  but  leave  the  Pope  to 
execute  his  own  decrees. 

At  Passau  the  Bishop  Altman  had  already  not  only 
published  the  papal  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  ;  he  interdicted  the  married  clergy  from  the 
altar.  He  had  met  with  stubborn,  sullen  resistance. 
On  St.  Stephen's  Day  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  a.d.  1074. 
and  read  the  Pope's  brief;  he  would  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  but  for  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  powerftd 
citizens.  Bishop  Henry  of  Coire  hardly  escaped  with 
his  life.^ 

No  doubt  it  was  this  which  raised  a  fixed  and  deter- 


>  Lambert. 

•  Lambert,  sub  ann.  1074.     Compare  Vit.  Altmanni,  apud  Pertz,  xW 
0.292. 
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Effects  of  de-  ™^*i^6<i  opposition  to  Hildcbrand  in  a  large 
mwriS^^  party  of  the  clergy  throughout  Latin  Chria- 
«*««y-  tendom,  more  especially  in  Italy  and  in  Gei> 
many.^  The  manner  in  which  the  Pope  commanded 
the  execution  of  the  decree  aggravated  its  harshness 
and  cruelty.  The  Pope  deliberately  sacrificed  the 
cherished  sanctity,  the  inviolability  of  the  priesthood ; 
or  rather  he  disowned*  as  a  priesthood,  and  cast  forth  to 
shame  and  ignominy  those  whom  he  branded  as  unwor- 
thy of  its  privileges.  The  personal  exposure  and  deg- 
radation could  not  be  more  galling.  By  the  judgment 
of  the  laity,  by  force  employed  against  them  by  unhal- 
lowed hands,  they  were  not  merely  to  be  prohibited 
from  their  sacred  functions;  they  were  expelled  from 
the  choir,  and  thrust  down  into  the  place  of  the  peni- 
tents. Even  bishops  were  to  be  summarily  degraded, 
or  rather  not  recognized  as.  bishops.^  Who  may  imag- 
ine the  fierceness  of  the  more  rude  and  profligate,  thus 
sternly  and  almost  suddenly  interrupted  in  their  licen- 
tiousness ;  whose  secret  but  ill-concealed  voluptuousness 
was  dragged  to  light  and  held  up  to  shame  and  oblo- 
quy, perhaps  to  the  now  unawed  vengeance  of  the 
injured  husband  or  father.  In  proportion  to  their  un- 
principled looseness  would  be  the  passion  of  their  resent* 
ment,  the  depth  of  their  vindictiveness.  But  these,  it 
may  be  charitably,  and  as  far  as  the  documents  show, 
justly  concluded,  were  the  flaw.  What  must  have  been 
the  bitterness  of  heart  of  those,  the  &r  larger  part  of 
the  clergy,  whose   marriage,  or  at  least  an   implied 

i  Berthold  (sab  ann.  1075)  says  of  the  edict  againitt  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy*,  that  it  caused  maximnm  odium  in  dominum  apostolicum,  etperpau 
€08  eos  qui  consentirent  ei. — Apud  Pertz,  p.  278.  Yet  Berthold  was  ai. 
Ifiidebrandist. 

*  LfCtter  to  Adela,  Countess  of  Flanders,  iv.  10,  and  to  Robert,  iv.  11. 
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and  solemn  engagement,  almost  as  sacred  as  mariiage, 
liad  been  endeared  by  the  sweet  charities  of  Hfe,  by 
the  habits  of  matnal  affection,  the  common  ties  of  pa- 
rental love.  Their  wives  were  to  be  torn  from  them, 
and  treated  with  the  indignity  of  prostitutes ;  their 
children  to  be  degraded  as  bastards.  In  some  cases 
these  wretched  women  were  driven  to  suicide ;  they 
burned  themselves,  or  were  found  dead  in  their  becls 
from  grief,  or  by  their  own  hands ;  and  this  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  their  sins.^ 
With  some  of  the  married  clergy  there  may  have  been 
a  consciousness,  a  misgiving  of  wrong,  at  least  of  weak- 
ness inconsistent  with  the  highest  clerical  function  ;  but 
with  others  it  was  a  deliberate  conviction,  founded  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  usage  of  the  primitive 
Church,  justified  by  the  law  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
and  in  Milan  asserted  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose ;  as  well  as  on  a  conscientious  assurance  of  the 
evils,  the  manifest  and  flagrant  evijs,  of  enforced  clerical 
celibacy.  And  these  men,  even  when  they  acknowl- 
edged their  weakness,  and  were  content  with  the  lower 
stations  in  religious  estimation,  were  to  be  mingled  up 
in  one  sweeping  anathema  with  the  worst  profligates ; 
to  be  condemned  to  poverty  and  shame,  to  be  thrown 
loose  to  the  popular  judgment,  the  popular  jealousy, 
the  popular  fury. 

^  Paul  Bemried  triumphs  In  the  miseiy  of  these  women,  many  of  them 
the  wives,  as  he  acknowledges,  of  the  clergy.  Interea  snper  ipsas  quoque 
uxores,  seu  concuhinas  Nicolaitanun  ssvit  divina  ultio.  Nam  qusedam 
illaram  in  reprohum  sensum  traditn,  semetipsas  incendio  tradiderunt: 
ftliqos  dum  same  cubitum  issent  mortu»  reperUc  sunt  in  matutino  absque 
nllo  prieeunte  infirroitatis  indicio:  aliqnarum  etiam  corpora,  post  evulsas 
animas,  malign!  spiritus  rapientes  et  in  sua  latibnla  reponentes,  human  A 
Kpultur^  privaverunt  In  what  shape  did  these  malignant  spirits  appear? 
Vit  Gregory  VII.  Murat.  S.  I.  iii. 
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It  was  not  indeed  in  Germany  or  Lombardy  alone 
that  the  opposition  to  one  or  both  the  Hildebrandine 
decrees  against  lay  investiture  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  encountered  fierce  opposition.  The  latter,  as  of 
more  immediate  operation,  excited  the  most  furious  pa»-^ 
sion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  venturing  to  read  the  decree  in  his  cathedral, 
was  driven  from  the  pulpit  with  a  shower  of  stones.  At 
the  Council  of  Paris,^  when  the  decree  was  read,  there 
was  a  loud  outcry  of  appeal  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  The  Abbot  of  Pont-IsSre^  dared  to  say  that 
the  Pope's  commands,  just  or  unjust,  must  be  obeyed. 
He  was  dragged  out  of  the  assembly,  spat  upon,  struck 
in  the  face  by  the  King's  servants,  hardly  rescued  alive.' 
Everywhere,  in  Italy,  in  Rome  itself,  in  Prance, 
throughout  Germany,  the  decrees  were  received  with 
the  most  vigorous  or  stubborn  oppugnance;  Grregory 
acknowledges  the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  submit- 
ted to  by  the,  great  mass  of  the  clergy,  the  tardiness  of 
the  bishops  to  enforce  its  penalties.*  This,  doubtless, 
more  than  the  strife  with  the  empire,  and  the  collision 
between  the  Italian  and  German  party,  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  deep  and  wide-spread  rancor  excited  in 

^  Maosi,  sab  ann.    Orderic.  Vital. 

I  If  the  bishops  of  France,  writes  Gregoiy,  are  lukewarm  m  enforcing 
these  decrees,  we  hereby  interdict  the  people  <Vom  attending  the  minlstrft. 
tions  of  such  false  priests.  —  iv.  20. 

*  Epist.  Theodor.  Ylrdunens.  ad  Gregor.  VIT.  Martene  et  Dnrand.  i.  218. 
Epistola  cujusdam,  p.  281.  The  populace  sometimes  took  the  other  side. 
The  people  of  Cambray  burned  a  man  for  venturing  to  say  that  the  Simoniae 
or  married  clergy  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  mass.  So  writes  Gregory. 
The  clergy  of  Cambray  were  generally  married.  Gregory  would  make  this 
man  a  martyr. 

*  Ad  hsec  tamens  inobedientes,  exceptis  perpauds^  tam  execrandam  oon- 
taetndinem  (simony  and  marriage)  nullft  studuerunt  prohibitione  decidera, 
B11II&  districtione  punire.  —  Ad  Rodolph.  ii.  45. 
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the  heai'ts  of  mepfYancor  almost  unprecedented,  against 
Gregory  VII^  Later  history  shows  Hilde-  HatxtKi 
brand,  if  not  an  object  of  admiration,  of  awe.  SSSJimmi. 
Those  who  most  deprecate  his  audacious  ambition,  his 
assumption  of  something  bordering  on  divinity,  respect 
the  force  and  dignity  of  his  character.  The  man  who 
by  the  mere  power  of  mind,  by  spiritual  censures,  with 
out  an  army,  except  that  which  he  levied  by  his  influ- 
ence over  othera,  with  enemies  in  his  own  city,  aspired 
to  rule  the  world,  to  depose  the  mightiest  sovereigns,  to 
raise  up  a  barrier  against  the  dominion  of  mere  brute 
force  and  feudal  tyranny,  is  contemplated,  if  by  some 
with  enthusiastic  veneration,  by  others  if  with  aversion, 
as  the  Incarnation  of  anti-Christian  spiritual  pride,  nev- 
ertheless not  without  the  homage  of  their  wonder,  and 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  respecW-  But  in  his  own 
day  the  hostility  against  his  name  did  not  confine  itself 
to  indignant  and  vehement  invectives  against  his  over- 
weening ambition,  severity  and  imperiousnQ3s ;  there  is  no 
epithet  of  scorn  or  debasement,  no  imaginable  charge  of 
venality,  rapacity,  cruelty,  or  even  licentiousness,  which 
is  not  heaped  upon  him,  and  that  even  by  bishops  of  the 
opposite  party.^  The  wilful  promoting  of  unnatural 
sins  is  retorted  by  the  married  clergy  on  the  assertor  of 
clerical  chastity  ;  even  his  austere  personal  virtue  does 
not  place  him  above  calumny;  his  intimate  alliance 
with  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  profound  devotion  of 
that  lofty  female  to  her  spiritual  Father,  his  absolute 
command  over  her  mind  is  attributed  at  one  time  to 
criminal  intercourse,^  at  another  to  magic. 

1  That  which  in  the  poetical  invective  (I  am  ashamed  to  abuse  ihe  woid 
poetry)  of  Benzo,  apud  Menckenium,  p.  975  (be  it  observed  a  bishop),  takes 
the  coarsest  and  plainest  form,  is  noticed  also  bj  the  grave  Lambert  of 
Berzfeld. 

*  Hire  est  mulier  ilia,  de  qua  ab  obtrectatoribus  fidei  et  concultatoribus 
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Even  at  the  time  at  which  Hildebrand  was  thus  de- 
claring war  against  the  empire,  and  precipitating  the 
inevitable  conflict  for  supremacy  over  the  world,  he  was 
not  safe  in  Rome.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  Gni- 
bert  of  Parma,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  repr^ 
sentative  of  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy,  who  in 
Rome  had  opposed  all  that  he  dared — a  sullen  and 
dissembled  resistance  to  the  Pope — was  privy  to  the 
daring  enterprise  of  Cencius.  That  leader  and  de- 
scendant of  the  old  turbulent  barons  of  Romagna  had 
old  scores  of  vengeance  to  repay  against  Hildebrand, 
the  adviser  of  that  policy  which  had  brought  down  the 
Normans  for  their  subjugation. 

Cencius  had  beeu  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  an  im* 
portant  partisan  for  the  Pope.  The  Normans  might 
now  seem  to  have  done  their  work  ;.  for  some  offence 
they  were  excommunicated  in  their  turn,  by  the  fearless 
Gregory  j  th^  Counts  of  Tusculum  wwe  to  be  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Roman  See.     But  Cencius  was  after* 


▼eritatifl  crimfin  incestua  sancto  Pontifici  objieielwtur.^Hugon.  Chroi 
apud  Pertz,  x.  p.  462.  His  defenders,  singularly  enough,  think  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  miracle  to  explain  this  domination  of  a  powerful  and  leligioua 
mind  like  Hil|debrand'8,over  perhaps  a  weakly  religious  one  like  Matilda*!. 
This  scandal  appears  in  its  grossest  and  most  particular  form  in  Cosmas  of 
Prague,  who  adds,  **  hsc  sufficit  breviter  dizisse,  qu»  utinam  non  dixis- 
■em."  Apud  Menckenium,  p.  89.  The  age  of  one  of  ths  two  might  be 
enough  to  contradict  those  foul  tales,  if  they  were  worth  contradiction.  Tet 
was  the  charge  publidy  made  in  the  address  of  the  German  Bishops  in  the 
Synod  at  Mentz.  Thus  writes  a  Bishop.  Qui  etiam  foBtore  quodam  gravissiml 
■candali  totam  ecclesiam  replesti  de  conventu  et  cohabitatlone  aliens  mull- 
eris  familiariori,  quam  necesse  est.  In  quA  re  verecundia  nostramagis  quam 
causa  laborat,  quamvis  luec  generalis  querela  ubique  personuerit  omnia 
judicia  omnia  decreta  per  feminas  in  sede  apostolicft  actuari  denique  per 
foeminas  totum  orbem  ecclesis  administrari.  Udalrici  Cod.  apud  Eccard. 
li.  p.  172.  I  believe  this  as  little  as  the  incests,  violation  of  nuns  and  vir* 
gins  changed  by  one  or  two  writers  against  Henry. 
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wards  suspected  of  dealings  with  the  excommunicated 
Guibert.  He  was  attacked  and  taken ;  the  castle  of 
St.  Ahgelo  for  a  time  dismantled ;  the  life  of  Gencius 
was  spared  only  on  the  merciful  intervention  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.^  Cencius  therefore  had  long  arrears 
of  revenge ;  success  would  make  him  an  ally  who  might 
dictate  his  own  te^ms  to  those  who  had  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  degradation  of  Gregory.  Master  of  the 
Pope's  person,  he  might  expect  not  merely  not  tp  be 
disowned,  but  to  claim  whatever  reward  nught  be  de- 
manded by  his  ambition. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas-day  the  rain  had  poured 
down  in  torrents.  The  Romans  remained  a.>.  1076. 
in  their  houses ;  the  Pope,  with  but  a  few  by^Smdiw. 
ecclesiastics,  was  keeping  the  holy  vigil  in  the  remote 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  wild  njght 
suited  the  wild  purpose  of  Cencius.  The  Pope  was  in 
the  act  of  administering  the  Holy  Communion,  when  a 
fierce  shout  of  triumph  and  a  shriek  of  terror  sounded 
through  the  church.  The  soldiers  of  Cencius  burst  in, 
swept  along  the  nave,  dashed  down  the  rails,  rushed  to 
the  altar,  and  seized  the  PontiiF.  One  fatal  blow  might 
have  ended  the  life  of  Hildebrand  and  changed  the 
'course  of  human  events ;  it  glanced  aside,  apd  only 
wounded  his  forehead.  .  Bleeding,  stripped  of  his  holy 
vestments,  but  patient  and  gentle,  the  Pope  made  no 
resistance  ;  he  was  dragged  away,  mounted  behind  one 
of  the  soldiers,  and  imppsoned  in  a  strong  tower .^  The 
rumor  ran  rapidly  through  the  city ;  all  the  night, 
trumpets  pealed,  bells  tolled.  The  clergy  Rescue, 
who  were  officiating  in  the  different  churches  broke  oflf 

I  Cencius,  according  to  lAmbort,  had  be^  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
t  Bonizo. 
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their  services,  and  ran  about  the  streets  summoning  the 
populace  to  rescue  and  revenge ;  soldiers  rushed  to  the 
gates  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  town.  At  the  dawn  of  mom  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Capitol,  ignorant  whether  the  Pope  was  dead  or 
alive.  When  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  was  known, 
they  thronged  to  the  siege ;  engines  were  brought  from 
all  quarters  ;  the  tottering  walls  began  to  yield.  Cen- 
cius  shuddered  at  his  own  deed.  One  faithfril  friend  and 
one  noble  matron  had  followed  the  Pope  into  his  dun- 
geon. The  man  had  covered  his  shivering  body  with 
frirs,  and  was  cherishing  his  chilled  feet  in  his  own 
bosom ;  the  woman  had  stanched  the  blood,  had  bound 
up  the  wound  in  his  head,  and  sat  weeping  beside  him. 
Cendus,  cowardly  as  cruel,  had  no  course  left  but  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  and  to  implore 
his  mercy.  In  the  most  humiliating  language  he  con- 
fessed his  sins,  his  sacrilege,  his  impiety.  The  Pope, 
thus  insulted,  thus  wounded,  thus  hardly  escaped  from 
a  miserable  death,  maintained  throughout  the  mild  dig- 
nity and  self-command  of  a  Christian  Pontiff.  His 
wisdom  might  indeed  lead  him  to  dread  the  despair  of  a 
ruffian.  "  Thine  injuries  against  myself  I  freely  par- 
don. Thy  sins  against  God,  against  his  mother,  his 
apostles,  and  his  whole  Church,  must  be  expiated.  60 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  if  thou  retumest 
alive,  present  thyself  to  us,  and  be  reconciled  with  God. 
As  thou  hast  been  an  example  of  sin,  so  be  thou  of  re- 
pentance I  "  Christ  himself  might  seem  to  be  speaking 
in  his  Vicegerent.^ 

Gregory  was  brought  out ;  he  made  a  motion  to  the 

1  Paul.  Bemried,  Yit  Greg.    Lambert,  Berthold  lub  ann.  1076.    An.iilf 
r.  0,  apad  Pertz.    Bonizo.  Lib.  ad  Amic 
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people  to  arrest  the  ftiry  with  which  they  were  rushing 
to  storm  the  tower ;  it  was  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  dis- 
tress. They  broke  down,  they  clambered  over,  the 
walls.  Gregory,  yet  stained  with  blood,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  deliverers ;  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  church  from  which  he  had  been  dragged,  finished 
the  service,  and  returned  to  the  Lateran.  Cendus  and 
his  kindred  fled ;  their  houses  and  towers  were  razed 
by  the  indignant  populace. 

This  adventure  showed  to  Hildebrand  at  once  his 
danger  and  his  strength.  It  was  not  the  signal  for,  it 
was  rather  simultaneous  with,  the  final  and  irreparable 
breach  with  the  King  —  a  breach  which,  however,  had 
been  preparing  for  some  months.  Gxdbert  of  Ravenna 
was  allowed  to  depart  unquestioned,  if  not  unsuspected 
as  the  secret  author  of  this  outrage,  suspicions  which 
were  not  lightened  by  one  of  his  acts  which  took  place 
some  time  after  —  the  burial  of  Cencius,  which  he  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence  in  Pavia.  But  even 
against  Guibert  Hildebrand  now  countenanced  no  such 
charge,  still  less  against  Henry  himself.  Noth-  jaa.  s,  1076. 
ing  of  the  kind  is  intimated  in  the  letter  addressed  but 
two  weeks  after  to  the  King  of  Germany,  which,  if  not 
the  direct  declaration  of  war,  was  the  sullen  murmuring 
of  the  thunder  before  the  storm. 

It  is  important  careftiUy  to  observe  the  ground  which 
Hildebrand  took  in  that  manifesto  of  war,  of  j^^^^^^ 
war  disguised  under  the  words  of  reconciliar  ki»wh««j. 
tion:  whether  the  lofty  moral  assertion  that  he  was 
placed  on  high  to  rebuke  the  unchristian  acts  of  kings, 
or  even  to  assert  the  Uberties  of  their  oppressed  sub- 
jects ;    or  the  lower,  the  questionable  right  to  confer 
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benefices  ;  and  the  King's  disobedience  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  See  of  Rome.^ 

*^  Deeply  and  anxiously  weighing  the  responsibilities 
of  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  St.  Peter,  we  have  with 
great  hesitation  granted  our  apostolic  benediction,  for  it 
is  reported  that  thou  stOl  boldest  communion  with 
excommunicated  persons.  If  this  be  tine,  the  grace  of 
that  benediction  avails  thee  nothing.  Seek  ghostly 
counsel  of  some  sage  priest,  and  perform  the  penance 
imposed  upon  thee."  He  proceeds  to  reprove  the  King 
for  the  hypocritical  submissiveness  of  his  letters,  and  the 
disobedience  of  hifl  conduct.  The  grant  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan  without  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
apostolic  see ;  the  investiture  of  the  bishoprics  of  Fermo 
and  Spoleto  made  to  persons  unknown  to  the  Pope, 
were  acts  of  irreverence  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successor. 
"  The  apostolic  synod  over  which  we  presided  this  yean 
thought  fit  in  the  decay  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
revert  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  dis^ 
cipline  on  which  depends  tlie  salvation  of  man.  This 
decree  (however  some  may  presume  to  call  it  an  insup- 
portable burden  or  intolerable  oppression)  we  esteem 
<i  necessary  law ;  all  Christian  kings  and  people  are 
bound  directly  to  accept  and  to  observe  it.  As  thou 
art  the  highest  in  dignity  and  power,  so  shouldest  thou 
surpass  others  in  devotion  to  Christ.  If,  however,  thou 
didst  consider  this  abrogation  of  a  bad  custom  hard  or 
unjust  to  thyself,  thou  shouldest  have  sent  to  our  pres* 
ence  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  religious  of  thy  realm, 
to  persuade  us,  in  our  condescension,  to  mitigate  ita 

1  This  missive  most  have  been  received  early  in  Janoaxy,  when  Beoxy 
was  at  Goslar.  —  Stenzel,  tn  he. 
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force  in  some  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  We  exhort  thee, 
in  our  parental  love,  to  prefer  the  honor  of  Christ  to 
thine  own,  and  to  give  ftdl  hberty  to  the  Church,  the 
Spouse  of  God."  HUdebrand  then  alludes  to  the  victory 
of  Henry  over  the  Saxons,  with  significant  reference  to 
the  fate  of  Saul,  whom  success  in  war  led  into  fatal 
impiety. 

The  date  of  this  letter,  when  written,  and  when  re- 
ceived, is  not  absolutely  certain ;  ^  it  was  coupled  with 
or  immediately  followed    by   a  peremptory  ^      ^^^^ 
summons   to  Henry  to    appear  in  Rome  togj^^j^*** 
answer  for  all  his  offences  betbre  the  tribunal  *«''-22. 
of  the  Pope,  and  before  a  synod  of  ecclesiastics  ;  if  he 
should  refuse  or  delay,  he  was  at  once  to  suffer  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.     The  22d  of  February 
was  the  day  appointed  for  his  appearance. 

Thus  the  King,  the  victorious  king  of  the  Germans, 
was  solemnly  cited  as  a  criminal  to  answer  undefined 
charges,  to  be  amenable  to  laws  which  the  judge  had 
assumed  the  right  of  enacting,  interpreting,  enforcing 
by  the  last  penalties.  The  whole  aflairs.  rf  the  empire 
were  to  be  suspended  while  the  King  stood  before  the 
bar  of  his  imperious  arbiter ;  no  delay  Was  allowed ; 
the  stem  and  immutable  alternative  was  humble  and 
instant  obedience,  or  that  sentence  which  involved 
deposition  from  the  Empire,  eternal  perdition.^ 

In  this  desperate  emergency  one  course  alone  seemed 

1  It  is  dated  by  Jaffe  Jan.  8. 

*  Adenint  pneterea  Hildebrandi  Papse  legati,  denanciaDtes  Begi,  ut 
8ecoQd&  feri&  secundie  hebdomadie  in  qiiadrage8im&  ad  synodum  Roms 
oocnrreret,  de  criminibus  qum  obgioerentur,  causam  dioturus:  alloqain 
sciret  86  absque  omni  procrastinatione  eodem  die  de  corpora  sanctie  ecclesis 
apostolico  anathemate  abfHsindendum  esse.  —  Lambert. 
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left  open.  In  Germany  the  idea  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eign was  but  vague,  indistinct,  and  limited;  he  was 
but  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of  independent  princes, 
his  powers,  if  not  legally,  actually  bounded  by  his  abiUty 
to  enforce  obedience.  The  Caesar  was  but  an  imposing 
and  magnificent  title,  which  Teutonic  pride  gloried  in 
having  appropriated  to  its  sovereign,  but  against  which 
the  old  Teutonic  independence  opposed  a  strong,  often 
invincible  resistance.  The  idea  of  the  Pope  was  an 
integral  part  of  German  Christianity ;  dread  of  excom- 
munication part  of  the  faith,  to  question  which  was  a 
bold  act  of  infidelity. 

It  was  only  then  by  invalidating  the  title  of  the  in- 
dividual Pope  that  he  could  be  lawfully  resisted,  or  his 
authority  shaken  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
a  daring  determination,  but  it  was  the  only  determina^ 
tion  to  which  Henry  and  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors 
could  well  have  recourse,  to  depose  a  pope  who  had  thus 
declared  war,  even  to  the  death,  against  him.  Not  a 
day  was  to  be  lost ;  if  the  Pope  were  still  Pope  on  the 
fatal  22nd  of  February,  the  irrepealable  excommunica- 
tion would  be  passed.  The  legates  who  brought  this 
denunciatory  message  were  dismissed  with  ignominy. 
Messengers  were  despatched  with  breathless  haste  to 
4.D.  1076.  summon  the  prelates  of  Germany  to  meet  at 
the  faithful  city  of  Worms,  on  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
January  24th.  Afler  the  death  of  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Henry,  knowing  too  well  the  danger  of  that  princely 
see  in  able  hands,  had  forced  into  it  a  monk  named 
Hildorf,  of  obscure  birth,  insignificant  in  person,  feeble 
in  mind. 

On  the  appointed  day,  besides  the  secular  pardsana 
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of  Henry,  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Germany  ^  ^^ 
obeyed  the  royal  summons  in  great  numbers,  wonna. 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  *  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
synod.  Cardinal  Hugo  the  White,  the  same  man  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  election  of  Hildebrand,  and 
commended  him  by  the  glowing  panegyric  on  his  vir- 
tues to  the  Roman  people,  came  forward,  no  doubt,  as 
pretending  to  represent  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  ar- 
raigned Pope  Gregory  before  the  synod  as  the  worst 
and  wickedest  of  men.  His  extravagant  and  monstrous 
charges  dwelt  on  the  early  life  of  Gregory,  on  the  bribery 
and  violence  by  which  he  had  gained  the  Papacy,  the 
licentiousness,  the  flagitiousness  of  his  life  as  Pope,  his 
cruelty,  his  necromancy.  He  demanded  the  deposition 
of  Gregory  VII.  With  loud  unanimous  acclama- 
tion the  synod  declared  that  a  man  guilty  of  such  crimes 
(crimes  of  which  no  shadow  of  proof  was  adduced,  and 
which  rested  on  the  assertion  of  one  himself  excommu- 
nicated, it  was  averred,  for  simony)  had  forfeited  tlie 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  he  was  no  longer  Pope. 
The  renunciation  of  allegiance  was  drawn  up  in  the 
strictest  and  most  explicit  form.  "  I,  *  ♦  ♦  bishop  of 
*  *  *,  disclaim  from  this  hour  all  subjection  and  alle- 
giance to  Hildebrand,  and  will  neither  esteem  nor  call 
him  Pope."  Two  bishops  only,  Adelbert  of  Wurtz- 
burg  and  Herman  of  Metz,  hesitated  to  sign  this  paper. 
They  argued  that  it  was  unjust  and  uncanonical  to 
condemn  a  bishop  without  a  general  council,  without 
accusers  and  defenders,  and  without  communicating 
the  charges  against  him,  how  much  more  a  pope,  against 
whom  the  accusation  of  a  bishop,  or  even  an  archbishop, 
was  not  valid.  But  William  of  Utrecht,  the  boldest, 
^  He  had  been  degraded  by  the  Pope. —Lambert,  sub  ann. 
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the  most  learned,  and  the  stanchest  partisan  of  Henry, 
offered  them  the  alternative  of  disclaiming  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  King,  or  affixing  their  signature.  To  this 
force  they  yielded  an  unwilling  approbation.^ 

The  letter  of  Henry  to  the  Pope,  conveying  the 
Letter  to  «he  ^^^^^  ^f  the  council,  was  couched  in  the  most 
noSSdSi  his  aiTogant  and  insulting  terms,  and  so  neutral 
deposition,  j^^  ^^  bitter  truths  which,  more  calmly  ex- 
pressed, might  have  wi*ought  on  impartial  minds,  if  such 
there  were.  "  Henry,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  God's 
ordinance,  King,  to  Hildebrand,  no  longer  Pope,  but 
the  false  monk."  It  accused  him  of  the  haughtiness 
with  which  he  tyrannized  over  every  order  of  the 
Church,  and  had  trampled  archbishops,  bishops,  the  whole 
clergy,  under  his  feet.  He  had  pretended  to  universal 
knowledge  as  to  universal  power.  "  By  the  authority 
of  the  priesthood,  thou  hast  even  threatened  to  deprive 
us  of  our  royal  authority^  that  priesthood  to  which  thou 
wast  never  called  by  Christ."  "  By  crafl  thou  hast  got 
money,  by  money  influence,  by  influence  the  power  of 
the  sword ;  by  the  sword  thou  hast  mounted  the  throne 
of  peace,  and  from  the  throne  of  peace  destroyed  peace, 
arming  subjects  against  their  rulers,  bringing  bishops 
appointed  by  God  into  contempt,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  laity.  Us  too,  consecrated  of  God, 
amenable  to  no  judge  but  God,  who  can  be  deposed  for 
no  crime  but  absolute  apostasy,  thou  hast  ventured  to 
assail,  despising  the  words  of  that  true  pope  St.  Peter, 
•  Fear  God  1  honor  the  King ! '     Thou  that  honorest 


>  The  Chronicle  of  Hildesheim  says  that  the  bishop  of  that  city  signed 
only  from  fear  of  death,  sed  quod  scripserat,  ut  homo  sagadssami  ingenii 
obelo  supposito  damnavit.  This  bishop  stood  on  dangerous  ground  as  a 
leader  in  the  Saxon  insurrection. 
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not  the  King  fearest  not  God  1  St.  Paul  held  accursed 
even  an  angel  fi'om  heaven  who  should  preach  another 
Gospel:  this  curse  falls  upon  thee  who  teachest  this 
new  doctrine."  "  Thus  accursed  then,  thus  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  all  our  bishops,  and  by  our  own, 
downl  Leave  the  apostolic  throne  which  thou  hast 
usurped.  Let  another  take  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  one 
.  who  preaches  not  violence  and  war,  but  the  sound  docr 
trine  of  the  holy  Apostle.  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King,  with  all  the  bishops  of  my  realm,  say  ijnto 
thee,  '  Down  1  down  I '  " 

Another  letter  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  In  this  the  King  accuses  the  t©  cieigy 
Pope  of  having  sworn  to  deprive  him  of  the  Rome. 
kingdom  of  Italy.  "  Gregory  would  hazard  his  own 
life,  or  strip  the  King  of  his  life  and  kingdom."  As 
patrician,  therefore,  Henry  had  deposed  the  Pope, 
and  now  commands  them  on  their  allegiance  to  rise  up 
against  him.  ^^  Be  the  most  loyal  the  first  to  join  in  his 
condemnation.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  shed  his  blood  ; 
let  him  suffer  life,  which,  after  he  is  deposed,  will  be 
more  wretched  to  him  than  death;  but  if  he  resist, 
compel  him  to  yield  up  the  apostolic  throne,  and  make 
way  for  one  whom  we  shall  elect,  who  will  have  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  Church  by  their  present  pastor." 

The  German  Church  seemed  to  enter  into  the  bold 
and  open  revolt  of  Henry ;  in  Lombardy  the  old  party 
of  Cadalous  and  of  the  married  clergy,  main-  ^^j  ^ 
tained  and  guided  by  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  ^f«b"»^- 
showed  equal  resolution.     A  synod  at  Piacenza  ratified 
the  decree  of  Worms. 

Gregory  in  the  mean  time  had  summoned  his  third 
YOL.  m.  28 
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council  in  the  Lateran.     He  sat  among  his 


21,22,1076.'  assembled  bishops.  The  hymn  had  ceased 
which  implored  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this 
great  Christian  assembly.  The  bold  and  sadden  en- 
trance of  Roland,  a  priest  of  Parma,  was  hardly  per- 
ceived amid  the  grave  occupation  to  which  (as  genuine 
descendants  of  the  old  Romans,  who,  when  the  fato  of 
kings  and  nations  depended  on  their  vote,  usually  com- 
menced  their  solemn  council  by  consulting  the  augurs, 
anc^waiting  for  some  significant  omen)  they  had  sur- 
rendered their  absorbed  attention.  An  e^  had  been 
found  which,  by  its  mysterious  form,  portended  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  What  seemed  a  black  serpent,  the  type 
of  evil,  rose  as  it  were  in  high  relief,  and  coiled  around 
the  smooth  shell ;  but  it  had  struck  on  what  seemed-  a 
shield,  and  recoiled,  bruised  and  twisting  in  a  mortal 
agony.  On  this  sight  sate  gazing  the  mute  ecclesiastical 
senate.^ 

But  the  voice  of  Roland  made  itself  heard.  "  The 
King  and  the  bishops  of  Germany  send  this  mandate. 
Down  at  once  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  1  yield  up 
the  usurped  government  of  the  Roman  Church  1  none 
must  presume  to  such  honor  but  those  chosen  by  the 
general  voice  and  approved  by  the  Emperor.'*  He 
turned  to  the  amazed  assembly  —  "  Ye,  my  brethren, 

1  Inctpiens  synodum  pastor  GrogoriiUi  omm 
Oalliiue  acalptum,  geitans  in  cortice  scntam 
Et  colubrum  nigrnm  qui  tendebat  eaput.  Seta 
Quippe  reperciusufl  quiylam,  pertlngere  sunum 
Non  potuit,  caudamque  pllcaaa  dabat  sintiatam. 
Non  erat  turn  pl&na,  sed  erat  senlptara  leTata. 
Ad  synodtun  fertur,  nanquam  par  ante  repertum 
Quod  dam  miratnr,  praadictuB  et  eeoe  Bobertnf  •  •  4 

DoNno. 

aou,  be  it  remembered,  is  histoiy,  not  poetry.  Robert  is  called  elsewhere 
BoUnd. 
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are  commanded  to  present  yourselves  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  before  the  King  my  master,  there  to  receive 
a  Pope  and  Father ;  for  this  man  is  no  Pope,  but  a  rav- 
ening wolf/' 

The  fiery  Bishop  of  Porto  sprang  fi-om  his  seat  and 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Seize  him  I "  Cencius,  the 
governor  of  the  city,*  and  his  soldiers  sprang  forth  to 
hew  the  audacious  envoy  in  pieces.  Gregory  interposed 
his  own  person,  protected  the  King's  ambassador,  and 
with  difficulty  restored  order.  He  received  the  docu- 
ments presented  by  Roland,  and  with  his  wonted  calm 
dignity,  read  the  acts  of  the  councils,  with  the  taunting 
letter  of  the  King. 

Murmurs  of  vehement  indignation  burst  from  the 
whole  synod  ;  they  sank  again  as  Gregory  commenced 
his  address,  urging  them  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.  In  his  speech,  skilfully  it  may  hardly  be  said, 
yet  naturally,  his  own  cause  was  assumed  to  be  that  of 
the  clergy,  of  the  Church,  of  Christianity.  "  These 
were  the  coming  and  predicted  days  in  which  it  behoved 
the  clergy  to  show  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  blended 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  The  forerunner  of 
Anti-Christ  had  risen  against  the  Church  ;  the  dry  har- 
vest was  about  to  be  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
Now  is  the  time  when  it  will  be  shown  who  is  ashamed 
of  his  Lord,  of  whom  the  Lord  will  be  ashamed  at  his 
second  coming.  Better  is  it  to  die  for  Christ  and  his 
holy  laws,  than,  by  shamefully  yielding  to  those  who 
violate  and  trample  them  under  foot,  to  be  traitors  to 
the  Church  :  not  to  resist  such  impious  men  were  to  de- 

1  Stephen  Cencius,  another  of  the  same  family,  according  to  Bonizo, 
brother  of  the  famous  Cencins,  a  partisan  of  the  Pope.  He  was  afterwards 
oat  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Imperialists.  —  Bonizo,  p.  816. 
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ny  the  feith  of  Christ."  With  the  gravity  of  an  ancient 
augur  he  proceeded  to  interpi^t  the  sign  of  the  egg. 
The  serpent  was  the  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse  raging 
against  the  Church ;  and  in  the  same  old  Roman  spirit 
he  drew  the  omen  of  victory  from  its  discomfiture. 
"  Now,  therefore,  brethren,  it  behoves  ns  to  draw  the 
sword  of  vengeance ;  now  must  we  smite  the  foe  of  God 
and  of  his  Church ;  now  shall  his  bruised  head,  which 
lifts  itself  in  its  haughtiness  against  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  and  of  all  the  Churches,  fall  to  the  earth ; 
there,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  his 
pride,  to  go  upon  his  belly,  and  eat  the  dust.  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  saith  the  Lord,  for  it  is  the  will  of  your 
Father  to  grant  you  the  kingdom.  Long  enough  have 
ye  borne  with  him ;  often  enough  have  ye  admonished 
him  :  let  his  seared  conscience  be  made  at  length  to 
feel  I '' 

The  whole  synod  replied  with  one  voice,  "  Let  thy 
wisdom,  most  holy  Father,  whom  the  divine  mercy  has 
raised  up  to  rule  the  world  in  our  days,  utter  such  a 
sentence  against  this  blasphemer,  this  usuq>er,  this 
tyrant,  this  apostate,  as  may  crush  him  to  the  earth,  and 
make  him  a  warning  to  ftiture  ages.  ^  .  .  .  Draw  the 
sword,  pass  the  judgment,  that  tlte  righieovs  may  rejoice 
when  he  seeth  the  venffemce^  and  wa$h  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  wngodly*^^  ^ 

The  formal  sentence  was  delayed,  to  prepare  it  in 
more  awftil  terms,  till  the  next  day.  On  the  morning 
arrived  letters  from  many  prelates  and  nobles  of  Ger- 


1  PHalm  Iviii.  10.  Paul  Bemried,  the  fullest  authoritj  on  this  period, 
gives  the  whole  as  the  proceedings  of  one  daj'.  Other  writers  seem  to  show 
that  they  occupied  two ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  business  between  thes* 
two  days  is  somewhat  conjectural. 
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many  and  Italy,  disclaiming  the  acts  of  the  synods  at 
Worms  and  Piacenza,  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  ot 
the  Pope  for  their  enforced  assent  to  these  decrees. 
The  Pontiff  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Lateran,  encir- 
cled by  110  bishops  and  abbots.  The  first  sentence  fell 
on  Siegfiied  of  Mentz,  and  the  prdates  who  had  con- 
curred in  the  proceedings  at  Worms.  They  were  sus- 
pended from  their  episcopal  functions,  interdicted  from 
the  holy  Eucharist,  unless  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
after  due  and  accepted  penance.  Those  who  had 
assented  from  compulsion  were  allowed  time  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  apostolic  see.  The  prelates  who 
tnet  at  Piacenza  were  condemned  to  the  same  punish- 
ment. Some  other  censures  were  spoken  against  other 
prelates  and  nobles  of  tlie  empire ;  but  the  awe-stmdc 
assembly  awaited  in  eager  expectation  that  against  the 
arch-criminal.  King  Henry.  The  Empress  Agnes  was 
among  the  audience ;  the  stem  stoicism  €£  the  monastic 
life  had  «ven  wrought  a  toother's  heart  to  listen  to  the 
sentence,  perhaps  of  eternal  damnation,  against  her 
«on.^ 

Hildebrand  commenced  his  sentence  with  an  address 
to  St,  Peter,  and  renewed  protestations  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
reluctance  against  which  he  had  been  com-  ^vo^^d, 
pelled  to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne.  "  In  full  confi- 
d^ice  in  the  authority  over  all  Christian  people,  granted 
by  God  to  the  delegate  of  St.  Peter,"  "  for  the  honw 
and  defence  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
tlie  power  and  authority  of  St.  Peter,  I  interdict  King 
Henry,  son  of  H^iry  the  Emperor,  who  in  his  unexam- 
pled pride  has  risen  against  the  Church,  fix)m  the  gov 

I  Berthold,  p.  288. 
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ernment  of  the  whole  realm  of  Germany  and  of  Ital7« 
I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the  oaths  which  thej  have 
sworn  or  may  swear  to  him ;  and  forbid  all  obedience 
to  him  as  King,  For  it  is  jost  that  he  who  impugns  the 
honor  of  the  Church,  should  himself  forfeit  all  the  honor 
which  he  seems  to  have;  and.  because  he  has  scorned 
the  obedience  of  a  Christian,  nor  returned  to  the  Lord, 
from  whom  he  had  revolted  by  holding  communion 
with  the  excommunicate,  by  committing  many  iniqui- 
ties, and  despising  the  admonitions,  which,  as  thou 
knowest,  I  have  given  him  for  his  salvation,  and  has 
separated  himself  from  the  Church  <by  creating  schism : 
I  bind  him,  therefore,  in  thy  name,  in  the  bonds  of  thy 
anathema;  that  all  the  nations  may  know  and  may 
acknowledge  that  thou  art  Peter,  that  upon  thy  rock 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  has  built  his  Church,  and 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.''  ^ 

When  the  Senate  or  the  Emperors  of  Rome  issued 
their  mandates  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  they  were 
known  to  be  supported  by  vast  and  irresistible  armies. 

I  For  the  modem  yiews  on  the  subject  of  deposing  kings,  see  perhaps 
the  ablest  work,  (3o9selia,  Poavoir  da  Pape  an  Hoyen  Age.  The  founda- 
tion of  FeneIon>  theory,  embraced  partially  by  M.  de  Maistre,  (nlly  by  H. 
GoBselinf  is,  that  the  Pope^s  power  of  dethroning  sovereigns  rested  on  a 
'^  droit  pnblio,"  acknowledged  thronghotit  £iirope.  But  whence  this  dn^ 
public,  but  fVom  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  beaten 
by  superstitious  terrors  into  the  minds  of  men  ?  The  whole  argument  of 
(josselin's-book  is,  that  the  power  existed  and  was  acknowledged,  theraion 
St  was  absolute  law.  De  Biaistre  has  said  that  possession  on  one  hand,  con- 
sent (assentiment)  on  the  other,  is  the  foundation  of  all  power;  but  what 
tyranny  does  not  this  justify  and  eternize?  The  fint  premise  nobody  will 
deny  in  one  sense;  and  we  even  nuQr  admit  the  conclusion,  so  ftr  as  it  may 
mitigate  the  attributing  the  growth  of  such  principles  to  deliberate,  far- 
leeing,  conscious  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  deigy  and  the  Pope;  but  it 
will  not  absolve  them  flt>m  having  been  unconsciously  influenced  by  ibe 
desire  of  corporate  or  personal  aggrandizement,  or  from  their  abuse  of  tb  'le 
principles,  when  admitted,  by  making  them  subservient  to  their  own  p  'v 
•ions  and  to  their  own  temporal  ends. 
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The  mandates  of  Hildebrand  were  to  promulgate,  to 
execute  themselves.  He  was  master,  indeed,  in  Rome ; 
he  might  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  support  of  his  ally, 
the  Countess  Matilda ;  he  might  possibly,  as  a  last 
refuge,  summon  the  Normans,  an  uncertain  trust,  to  his 
succor.  But  on  tliese  things  he  seemed  to  disdain  to 
waste  a  thought ;  on  himself,  on  his  censures,  on  the 
self-assumed  righteousness  of  his  cause,  on  the  fears  of 
men,  and  doubtless  on  what  he  believed  the  pledged 
and  covenanted  protection  of  the  Saints,  of  Christ,  of 
God,  he  calmly  reUed  for  what  he  would  not  doubt 
would  be  his  final  triumph. 

King  Henry  heard  in  Utrecht,  March  27,  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope.     His  first  impression  .was  that  of  dismay ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  affected  to  treat  it  with 
contempt,  and  determined  to  revenge  hi^iiself  j^^^^^^ 
by  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope.     The  ^"y- 
Bishops   of  Toul    and   Verdun,    though    attached   to 
Henry,  had  disapproved  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Pope ;  they  secretly  withdrew  firom  the  city  to  escape 
the  perilous  office  noiy  demanded  of  them.    In  William 
of  Utrecht  fidelity  to  the  king  had  giown  into  a  fierce 
hatred  of  the  Pope.    Jfot  merely  did  he  utter  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  but  followed  it  up  with  busy 
zeal.     At  every  opportunity,  even   when   performing 
the  sacred  office,  he  broke  forth  against  the  perjurer, 
the  adulterer,  the  fidse  apostle ;  and  pronounced  him 
excommunicated,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  vniuam  of 
by  all  the  bishops  of  Germany.*     Nor  was  oxcommani- 
William  absolutely  alone  ;  a  council  at  Pavia,  Pope.  Apru. 
summoned  by  the  indefatigable  Guibert,  met  and  anath- 
ematized Gregory. 

^  Onnibus  pone  diebtu  aotenmitor,  nbido  ore  declamavit — Lambert. 
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But  while  these  vain  thunders  had  no  effect  on  the 
rigid  charchmen  and  the  laity  who  adhered  to  the  Pope, 
the  excommunication  of  Henry  was  working  in  the 
depths  of  the  German  mind,  and  mingling  itself  up  with, 
and  seeming  to  hallow,  all  the  other  motives  for  jeat 
ousy,  hatred,  and  revenge,  which  prevailed  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  empire.  A  vast  and  formidable  conspir- 
acy began  to  organize  itself,  hardly  in  secret.  The 
Dukes  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Giielf  of  Bavaria,  Berthold 
of  Carinthia,  with  the  Bishops  of  Wurzburg  and  Metz, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  league,  which  comprehended 
men  knew  not  whom,  there  was  no  one  whom  it  might 
April  98.  not  comprehend.  The  King  summoned  a 
diet  at  Worms,  but.  the  prudent,  and  those  conscious 
of  sinister  designs,  kept  away:  it  separated  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  A  second  was  summoned 
for  St.  Peter's  day,  to  meet  at  Mentz. 

But  even  before  the  diet  at  Worms  an  event  had 
taken  place  which  had  appalled  all  Germany  —  the 
Deaihor  suddcu  death  of  William  of  Utrccht.  Terri- 
utrechi.  ble  rumors  of  the  circumstances  of  his  &te 
spread  throughout  the  land,  darkening,  no  doubt,  as 
they  went  on.  In  the  deliriumj[>f  his  mortal  sickness 
he  had  reproached  himself  for  his  wicked  and  impious 
conduct  to  tlie  Pope,  entreated  his  attendants  not  to 
weary  .themselves  with  fruitless  prayers  for  a  soul  irre- 
coverably lost.  He  had  died,  it  was  said,  without  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  blasphemer  of  Hildebrand 
had  perished  in  an  agony  of  despair ;  and  God  had  not 
only  pronounced  his  awful  vengeance  against  the  blas- 
phemer himself,  the  cathedral  which  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  Gregory's  excommunication  had  been 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  heaven. 
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EiTen  after  death  the  terrible  power  of  Gregory  pur- 
sued William  of  Utrecht.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  the  Pope  sternly  repEed,  that,  if 
William  of  Utrecht  had  knowingly  communicated  with 
the  excommunicated  Heniy  (and  of  this  &ct  and  of  his 
impenitence  there  could  be  no  doubt),  the  inexorable 
interdict  must  follow  him  beyond  the  grave.  Unab- 
solved he  lived  and  died,  there  was  no  absolution  after 
death ;  no  prayers,  no  sacrifices,  no  alms  could  be 
offered  for  the  soul  of  William  of  Utrecht.^ 

Henry  looked  abroad  into  the  Empire,  which,  but 
the  year  before,  his  victory  at  Hohenbnrg  DMertfamof 
bad  awed  at  least  into  outward  peace,  and  v^tJ 
where  the  obsequious  clergy  at  Worms  had  seemed  to 
join  him  almost  with  unanimity  in  his  defiance  of  Hil- 
debrand.  On  every  side  he  now  saw  hostility,  avowed 
or  secret,  conspiracy,  desertion  ;  the  princes  meditating 
revolt ;  the  prelates  either  openly  renouncing  or  shaken 
in  their  allegiance.  Herman  of  Metz  had  released  some 
of  the  Saxon  chieftains  committed  to  his  charge;  he 
was  evidently  assuming  the  rank  of  head  of  the  Hilde- 
brandine  party  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany. 
Henry  had  threatened  to  revenge  himself  by  marching 
at  once  and  occupying  Metz,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  that  decisive  measure.  The  defection  of  Otho 
of  Nordheim,  to  whom  the  final  suppression  of  the 
Saxon  rebellion  had  been  entrusted,  and  who  at  least 
had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  insui^ents,  was 
still  more  embarrassing,  and  broke  up  all  his'  warlike 
plans. 

At  Mentz  the  assembly  both  of  prelates  and  nobles 

1  Begest  iv.  &    Godftej  of  Lorraine  too  had  fallen  \>y  .the  hands  of  mur- 
derers in  Friesland. 
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M47 16.  was  more  numerous  than  at  the  second  assem- 
Menta.  blj  summoned  at  Worms ;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  whom  Henry  hoped  either  to  gain  or  to 
overawe,  and  whose  attendance,  sinking  from  the  impe- 
rious language  of  command,  he  had  condescended  to 
implore,  still  kept  aloof,  and,  without  declaration  of  ho^ 
tilitj,  maintained  a  sullen  but  menacing  neutrality. 
Yet  enough  appeared  at  the  Diet  to  show  the  dreadM 
effectis  to  be  apprehended  from  the  approaching  conflict, 
and  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  was  to  be  ^icoun- 
tered  by  the  King.  Throughout  Germany  house  was 
divided  against '  house,  family  against  family,  kindred 
against  kindred.  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  the  third 
of  the  great  Rhenish  prelates,  had  passed  the  Alps  to 
make  his  peace  with  Gregory;  he  had  been  received 
with  courtesy,  and  had  yielded  himself  up  absolutely  to 
the  spell  of  Hildebrand's  commanding  mind.  His  con- 
duct on  his  return  was  sniBciently  expressive.  With 
cold  determination  he  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  his  brother  metropolitans,  the  excommunicated 
Siegfried  and  Hildorf  of  Cologne,  and  with  die  other 
bishops  of  Henry's  party.  Only  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Pope  would  he  venture  into  the  infected 
presence  of  the  excommunicated  King  himself,  in  order 
to  give  him  good  counsel.  He  shrank  from  the  sin  and 
contamination  of  eating  with  him  or  joining  him  in  prayer. 
The  conta^on  of  fear  and  aversion  spread  into  the  pal- 
ace of  Henry.  The  ecclesiastics,  shrank  away  one  by 
one,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  the  royal  intercourse. 
To  the  King's  repeated  commands,  to  his  earnest  en- 
treaties that  they  would  return,  they  answered  tliat  it 
was  better  to  lose  the  royal  iavor  than  endanger  their 
souls.^    The  more  ardent  and  resolute  of  Henry's  party 

1  Ltmbert,  sub  ann. 
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were  excited  to  the  utmost  fury ;  they  urged  the  King 
to  draw  at  once  the  sword,  committed  to  hiu,  by  God, 
to  chastise  the  rebellious  prelates  and  his  other  contu- 
macious subjects. 

But  Henry  felt  the  ebbing  away  of  his  strength.  Every 
thing  seei^ied  blasted  with  a  curse  and  turned  against 
him.  His  last  hold  on  the  fears  of  the  Saxons  was  that 
he  still  had  in  his  power  some  of  their  more  formidable 
leaders.  He  issued  orders  to  use  the  utmost  vigUance 
for  their  detention.  Of  these  the  most  dangerous,  and, 
as  most  dangerous,  most  hateful  to  Henry  was  Bnape  and 
Burchard,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  whom  Henry  sax^  pri- 


determined  to  send  to  Hungary  for  safer  cu&-  June  ii. 
tody.  On  his  descent  of  the  Danube  a  bold  and  adven* 
tnriDus  partisan  contrived  the  liberation  of  the  bishop : 
Burchard  found  his  way  to  Saxony.  The  King's 
mieasures  began  to  be  those  of  a  man  in  utter  despair, 
wild,  inconsistent,  passionate.  He  at  once  changed  his 
poUcy.  He  determined  to  have  the  merit  of  granting 
fireedom  to  those  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  detain  in 
prison.  To  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and 
Meissen,  to  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
he  sent  word  that,  though  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  he 
would  be  justified  in  putting  them  to  death,  yet  out  of 
respect  for  their  exalted  rank,  he  would  not  merely 
release  them  on  the  promise  of  their  fideUty,  but  reward 
that  fidelity  with  the  utmost  Uberality.  They  met 
hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy,  and  solemnly  swore  fidelity. 
They  were  brought  to  Mentz  to  receive  their  liberation 
firom  Henry  himself;  but  he  was  defeated  even  in  this 
measure.^  A  fray  took  place  in  the  city  be-  Jiiiifla9. 
twoen  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  and  of  a 

1  Ltmbert,  sab  ann.;  BenzOi  83-36. 
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rival  ecclesiastic;  the  prisoners  escaped  in  the  coiifii'^ 
sion. 

An  expedition  into  Saxony,  through  Bohemia,  ended 
July.  .  in  total  and  disgracefhl  failure.  The  King,  in« 
stead  of  quelling  his  rebellious  subjects,  only  by  good  for- 
tune effected  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  fled  to  Worms. 

Hildebrand  in  the  mean  time  neglected  none  of  his 
jaij  26.  own  means  of  war£Bu*e,  that  war&re  conduct- 
Pope.  ed  not  in  the  battle-field,  but  in  the  hearts  and 

souls  of  men,  which  he  felt  himself  to  command,  and 
knew  how  to  sway  to  his  purpose.  Words  were  his 
weapons,  but  words  which  went  to  the  depths  of  the 
human  mind,  and  shook  almost  every  living  man  with 
fear.  There  were  two  classes,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
vulgar,  which  comprehended  the  larger  part  of  the  hu* 
man  race ;  to  both  he  spake  the  fit  and  persuasive  Ian* 
guage.  He  addressed  a  spiritual  manifesto  to  all  Chris* 
tendom,  but  more  especially  to  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
He  reverted  to  his  former  affection  for  Henry ;  the  love 
with  which  even  when  a  deacon  he  had  warned  his 
youth ;  he  had  continued  his  earnest  admonitions  in 
mature  age.  But  Henry  had  only  returned  evil  for 
good ;  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  St.  Peter.  He 
commanded  the  bishops  to  urge  the  contumacious  King 
to  repentance,  but  "  if  he  prefers  the  devil  to  Christ,  and 
adheres  to  his  simoniacal  and  excommunicated  counsel- 
lors, the  bishops,  the  Pope  himself,  must  manfidly  dis* 
charge  their  duty.  They  must  enforce  upon  all,  clergy 
and  laity,  the  peremptory  obligation  of  avoiding  all  in- 
tercourse whatever  with  the  excommunicated;  all  in- 
tercourse which  was  death  to  the  souls  of  those  wretched 
men  p-nd  to  their  own."  ^ 

1  Regest  It.  1 
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In  a  letter  to  Herinan  of  Metz  he  presses  this  doo^ 
trine  with  more  relentless  rigor.  "All  whoj^j^js. 
had  communicated  with  the  excommanicated  Aug.  25. 
king,  if  king  he  might  be  called,  by  that  act  had  thc^n^ 
selves  incurred  excommunication."  Such  were  the 
doctrines  of  him  who  assumed  to  represent  the  Prince 
of  Peace !  *'  But  there  were  those  who  denied  his  right 
to  excommunicate  a  king :  though  their  folly  deserved 
it  not,  he  would  condescend  to  answer."*  What  then 
was  his  answer  ?  One  of  the  most  audacious  fictions 
of  the  Decretals ;  an  extract  from  a  charge  delivered  by 
St.  Peter  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  the  deposition  of  Chil- 
debert  by  Pope  Zacharias ;  certain  sentences  of  Gregory 
the  Great  intended  to  protect  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  anathematising  all,  even  kings,  who  should  usurp 
them ;  finally  the  memorable  example  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  Theodosius  the  Great.  "  Why  is  the  King  alone 
excepted  firom  that  universal  fiock  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  St.  Peter  ?  If  the  Pope  may  judge 
spiritual  persons,  how  much  more  must  secular  persons 
give  an  account  of  their  evil  deeds  before  his  tribunal  ? 
Think  they  that  the  royal  excels  the  episcopal  dignity  ? 
—  the  former  the  invention  of  human  pride,  the  lattei 
of  divine  holiness :  the  former  ever  coveting  vain  glory, 
the  latter  aspiring  after  heavenly  life.  *  The  glory  of  a 
king,'  St.  Ambrose  says,  *  to  that  of  a  bishop  is  as  lead 
to  gold.'  Constantino  the  Great  took  his  seat  below 
the  lowest  bishop,  for  he  knew  that  God  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  —  The  humil- 
ity of  Hildebrand  I  He  then  peremptorily  forbade  all 
bishops  to  presume  to  grant  absolution  to  Henry,  or  to 
enter  into  communion  with  him.     "  The  consecration 

'  Lioet  pro  magn&  fotuitate  neo  etiam  eis  respondere  debemm. 
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of  a  bishop  who  communicates  with  the  excommamcate 
is  an  execration." 

A  third  letter,  to  the  German  people,  commanded 
Bfpt.  a.  them,  if  the  King  did  not  immediately  repent, 
dismiss  his  evil  counsellors,  su:knowledge  that  the  Church 
was  not  subject  to  him  as  a  handmaid,  but  superior  as  a 
mistress,  and  abandon  those  usages  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  spirit  of  pride  against  the  liberty  of  the 
holy  Church  (the  investiture),  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  election  of  a  new  sovereign,  a  sovereign  approved 
by  the  Pope.  He  anticipates  the  embarrassment  of  their 
oath  sworn  to  the  Empress  Agnes.  She,  no  doubt, 
when  Henry  shall  be  deposed,  will  give  her  consent; 
the  Pope  would  absolve  them  from  their  oath. 

The  diet  met  at  Tribur  near  Darmstadt  Thither 
oot.  16.  came  Rudolph  of  S wabia,  Otho  of  Saxony, 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  the  two  former  rivals  for  the  throne 
if  it  should  be  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Henry.  All 
the  old  enemies,  all  the  revolted  friends,  the  bishops  who 
had  opposed,  the  bishops  who  had  consented,  some  even 
who  had  advised  his  lofty  demeanor  towards  the  Pope, 
appeared  drawn  together  by  their  ambition,  by  their  de- 
sire of  Hberty  or  of  power,  by  their  fears  and  by  their 
hopes  of  gain  or  advancement,  by  their  conscientious 
churchmanship,  or  their  base  resolution  to  be  on  the 
stronger  side.  Already  in  Ulm,  where  the  diet  at  Tri- 
bur had  been  agreed  upon,  Otho  of  Constance  had  made 
inSeptamber.  his  peaco  with  the  Church  ;  the  feeble  Si^ 
fried  of  Mentz  did  the  same.  Tha  Bishops  of  Verdun, 
Strasburg,  Liege,  Munster,  and  Utrecht  obtained  easier 
absolution,  some  of  them  having  from  the  first  disap- 
proved of  the  King's  proceedings. 

The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Sighard  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
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leif^  and  Altman  Bishop  of  Passan,  whose  life  had  been 
endangered  in  the  suppression  of  the  married  clergy, 
with  many  laymen  o(  rank  who  had  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life,  appeared  to  vindicate  the  Pope's  right  to  ex- 
communicate the  King,  and  to  siainction  the  election  of 
a  new  sovereign.  These  men  kept  themselves  in  severe 
seclusion  from  all  who,  since  his  excommunication,  had 
held  the  slightest  intercourse  by  word  or. deed  with  the 
King;  They  avoided  with  equal  abhorrence  all  who 
communicated,  even  in  prayer,  with  married  or  simoni- 
acal  clergy. 

For  seven  days  the  conclave  sat  in  high  and  inde 
pendent,  and  undisturbed  dehberation  on  the  j^j^^  ^j.  ^^ 
crimes  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  sins  of  his  youth,  ^'"• 
by  which  he  had  disgraced  the  maj^ty  of  the  Empire  , 
the  injuries  which  he  had  inflicted  on  individuals  and 
on  the  public  weal ;  his  devotion  to  base-bom  counsel- 
lors, and  his  deliberate  hostility  to  the  nobles  of  the 
realm ;  his  having  left  the  frontiers  open  to  barbarous 
enemies,  while  he  was  waging  cruel  war  on  his  subjects  ; 
the  state  of  the  Empire  which  he  had  inherited  flourish- 
ing in  peace  and  wealth,  but  which  was  now  in  the 
most  wretched  condition,  laid  waste  by  civil  wars ;  the 
destruction  of  churches  and  monasteries  and  the  confis- 
cation of  their  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lawless 
anny ;  and  the  building  fortresses  to  reduce  his  free* 
bom  liegemen  to  slavery :  widows  and  orphans  were 
without  protection;  the  oppressed  and  calumniated 
without  refuge ;  the  laws  had  lost  their  authority,  man- 
ners their  discipline,  the  Church  her  power,  the  State 
her  dignity.  Thus  by  the  recklessness  of  one  man 
things  sacred  and  profane,  divine  and  human,  right  and 
wrong,  were  in  confusion    and  anarchy.      For  these 
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great  calamities  one  remedj  alone  remained,  the  election 
of  another  king,  who  should  restrain  the  general  license, 
and  bear  the  weight  of  the  tottering  world.  The  right 
of  the  Pope  to  separate  the  King  from  the  communion 
of  the  ^thfnl  was  Ailly  recognized ;  even  if  the  Pope 
bad  passed  such  sentence  unjustly,  no  Christian  could 
communicate  with  the  interdicted  person  till  reconciled 
to  the  Church. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  at  Oppenheim,  the 
Henry  at  dosertod  Henry,  with  a  few  armed  followers^ 
Oppenheim.  ^  yQjj  f^^  faithfiil  uoblcs,  and  still  fewer 
.  bishops,  kept  his  diminished  and  still  dwindling  court. 
The  Rhine  flowed  between  these  strangely  contrasted 
assemblies.  The  vigor  of  Henry's  character  seemed 
crushed  by  the  universal  defection.  There  was  no  dig- 
nity in  his  humiliation.  Even  with  his  imperfect  sense 
of  kingly  duty,  and  his  notions  of  kingly  power,  the 
terrible  truth  of  some  of  these  accusations  may  hare 
depressed  his  conscience.  Whatev^  his  offences  against 
the  Pope,  he  could  not  wonder  at  the  alienation  of  his 
subjects.  He  sank  to  abject  submission.  Day  after 
day  came  his  messengers  offering  concession  on  conces* 
sion,  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  the  amendment  of  all 
errors,  the  promise  to  effiice  by  his  future  benefits  the 
memory  of  all  past  injuries.  He  was  ready  to  do  no 
public  act  without  consulting  the  great  Council  of  the 
realm ;  he  would  even  surrender  up  his  power^  place 
the  government  in  other  hands,  if  they  would  leave  him 
the  royal  name  and  dignity,  wliich  could  not  be  taken  ' 
away  without  degrading  the  crown  of  Germany  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  For  the  iulfilment  of  these  terms  he  of* 
fered  any  oaths  and  any  hostages  doananded  by  die 
Diet. 
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The  conclave  coldly  replied  that  they  could  have  no 
fiuth  in  his  promises  ;  on  every  favorable  opportunity  he 
bad  broken  like  spiders'  webs^  the  solemn  oaths  which  he 
had  pledged  before  God,  They  had  been  patient  too 
long.  Their  religious  reverence  for  their  allegianae  had 
made  them  endure  the  dissolution  of  all  order  in  the 
state,  the  loss  of  peace  in  all  the  churches  of  the  realm^ 
the  majesty  of  the  empire  ^brerted,  the  dignity  of  the 
public  morals  debased,  the  laivB  suspended,  the  ruin  of 
justice  and  piety.  As  long  as  his  ten^)oral  life  was 
concerned,  they  had  borne  all  this  out  of  respect  for 
their  oath  of  fealty  ;  but  now  that  he  was  cut  off  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Pope  from  the  Church  of  God,  it 
would  be  madness  not  to  seize  the  hour  of  deliverance. 
It  was  their  fixed  determination,  therefore,  without  de^ 
lay  to  provide  ^^  a  man  to  go  before  them,  and  to  wage 
the  war  of  the  Lord,"  to  the  destruction  of  his  pride 
who  had  lifted  himself  against  the  justice  and  truth  of 
God  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church* 

The  treaQherous  Archbishop  of  Mentz  had  given  or- 
ders to  collect  all  the  boats  upon  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
attack  Heniy  at  Oppenheim,  to  seize  his  person,  dis- 
perse his  followers,  and  by  one  decisive  blow  to  end  the 
contest.  But  the  partisans  of  Henry  and  Henry  him- 
self drew  courage  from  the  desperate  state  of  their  af- 
fairs. They  boldly  manned  the  shores,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  their  enemies.  The  canfoderiates  shrank  from 
tlie  conflict ;  some  were  not  prepared  fei  the  last  ex- 
tlX3mity  of  arms ;  oth^s,  remembering  Hohenburg, 
might  dread  the  issue  of  a  battle  even  at  such  advantage. 
But  IJiis  was  a  transient  gleam  of  courage  and  success ; 
the  consciousness  of  his  weakness  returned;  Henry 
was  at  the  m^cy  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  had  but  to 
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accept  the  hard  tenns  which  thej  might  be  pleased  to 
impose.  The  terms  were  these :  the  whole  affiur  was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  supreme  Pontiff, 
who  was  to  hold  a  council  at  Augsburg  on  the  feast  of 
the  Purification  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mean 
time  Henry  was  to  declare  his  unreserved  subjection  and 
submission  to  the  Pope,  to  dismiss  his  army,  and  live  as 
a  private  man  at  Spires,  with  no  ensigns  of  royalty, 
performing  no  act  of  kingly  authority,  not  presuming 
to  enter  a  church,  and  holding  no  intercourse  with  his 
excommunicated  counsellors.  He  was  to.  deliver  the 
city  of  Worms  to  its  bishop,  to  disband  the  garrison, 
and  to  bind  the  citizens  by  an  oath  to  commit  no  act  of 
insult  or  rebellion  against  their  prelate.  If  the  King 
was  not  absolved  firom  the  ban  of  excommunication  be- 
fore the  ftill  year  expired  from  the  date  of  his  sentence 
(in  that  same  month  of  Febniary  in  which  fell  the  feast 
of  the  Purification),  he  forfeited  iirevocably  all  right 
and  title  to  the  throne ;  his  subjects  were  released  firom 
their  allegiance. 

Henry  bowed  his  head  before  his  &te.     He  dismissed 
g^j^  his  counsellors;  the  Bishops  of  Cologne,  Stras- 

■abmita.  burg,  Bambcig,  Basle,  Spires,  Lausanne,  Zeitz, 
and  Osnaburg  were  left  to  make  their  peace  as  they 
could  with  the  Pope.  Even  his  favorite  counts,  Ulric 
of  Cosheim,  and  Eberhard  of  Nellenburg,  were  obliged 
to  depart.  He  disbanded  his  troops,  yielded  up  fidthful 
Boginnhigaf  Worms  to  its  triumphant  bishop,  retired  to 
iioTBmiMr.  Spires,  and  he  who  had  been  bom,  a?  it  were, 
a  king,  who  could  have  had  no  recollection  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  not  honored  with  the  name  and  ensigns 
of  royalty,  sank  into  a  private  station. 

But  in  that  intolerable  condition  he  could  not  re- 
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main ;  he  must  determine  <m  his  fhtare  course.  What- 
ever might  be  the  end,  it  was  better  to  confront  the 
inexorable  Pope ;  to  undergo,  if  it  must  be  undergone, 
the  deep  humiliation  of  submission  in  Italy,  rather  than 
in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,. in  the  &ce,  amid  the  scorn 
and  triumph,  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  journey  of  the  Pope  to  Germany.  Udo 
of  Treves,  his  adversary,  consented  to  be  his  messenger 
to  solicit  the  Pope's  permission  to  make  his  act  of  sub^ 
mission  in  Rome  rather  than  at  Augsbui^.  Udo's 
journey  was  stopped  at  Piacenza ;  the  enemies  of  Henry 
had  anticipated  his  message  to  the  Pope.  Hildebrand 
declared  his  intention  to  hold  the  court  at  Augsburg ; 
however  difficult  and  inconvenient  the  journey,  before 
the  8th  of  January  he  should  be  at  Mantua. 

Nature  seemed  to  conspire  with  the  Pope  and  with 
his  enemies  against  the  fallen  King.  So  hard  a  winter 
had  not  been  known  for  years ;  from  Martinmas  to  the 
middle  of  April  the  Rhine  was  frozen,  so  as  to  be  passa- 
ble on  foot.  The  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Caiinthia,  the 
enemies  of  Henry,  commanded  and  jealously  a  ftwdayi 
watched  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  With  diffi-  nus. 
culty  Heniy  collected  from  still  diminishing  partisans 
sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lus  journey. 
With  his  wife  and  infant  son,  and  one  fiuthfrd  attend- 
ant, he  left  Spires,  and  turned  aside  into  Burgundy,  in 
hopes  of  finding  hospitality  and  aid.  He  reached  Bes- 
an^on  before  Christmas  day.  William  of  Burgundy 
entertained  him  with  courtesy.^  He  passed  Christmas 
in  Besan^n  with  something  approaching  to  royal  state. 
From  Besan^on  he  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  and  crossed 
the  Rhone,  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.     There  he  was 

^  Satis  mAgiiifice  pro  sua  calamiUto  tiuoeptos  et  habitus. 
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me*  by  his  mollier»in-]aw,  Adelaide,  the  powerful  Maiv 
chiotiess  of  Susa,  and  her  son  Amadens.  They  received 
him  inrith  an  outward  show  of  honor ;  but,  taking  ad-* 
vantage  of  his  extreme  necessity,  they  demanded  the 
cession  of  five  rich  bishoprics  as  the  price  of  his  free 
passage  through  their  territories.  This  demand  might 
seem  an  insidious  endeavor  to  commit  him  still  further 
with  the  Pope,  by  forcing  him  to  exercise  or  to  transfer, 
in  a  simoniacal  manner,  the  contested  power  of  investi- 
ture. Henry  was  glad  to  extricate  himseJf  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  rich  district  which  he  possessed  in  Burgundy. 
But  the  Alps  were  still  between  him  and  Italy.  The 
passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  notwithstanding  the  hardier 
habits  of  the  time,  was  always  a  work  of  peril  and  diffi^ 
culty;  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  made  it 
almost  desperate.  Vast  quantities  of  snow  had  fallen ; 
the  slippery  surfitce,  where  it  had  hardened,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear ;  the  ascent  seemed  impracticaUe. 
But  the  fatal  day  was  hastening  on ;  the  King  must 
Henry  pM«M  ^ach  Italy  or  forfeit  his  crown  forever.  At 
the  Alps.  jj  igjj.gQ  ^Qgt  ^gy-  hired  some  of  the  mountain- 
eers well  acquainted  with  the  paths,  to  go  before  and 
cut  something  like  a  road  through  the  snow  for  the 
King  and  his  few  followers.  So  they  reached  with  great 
labor  the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  descent  seemed 
impossible ;  it  looked  like  a  vast  precipice,  smooth,  and 
almost  sheer.  But  the  danger  mast  be  overcome; 
some  crept  down  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  some  clung 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  and  so  sliding  and  at 
times  rolling  down  the  steeper  declivities,  reached  at 
length  the  bottom  without  serious  accident.  The  queen 
and  her  infant  son  were  drawn  down  in  the  skins  of 
oxen,  as  in  sledges.     Some  of  the  horses  were  lowered 
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by  various  contrivances  —  some  with  their  feet  tied 
allowed  to  roll  from  ledge  to  ledge.  Many  were  killed, 
many  maimed ;  few  reached  the  plain  in  a  serviceable 
state. 

No  sooner  was  the  King^s  unexpected  arrival  made 
known  in  Italy,  than  the  princes  and  the  bishops  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers,  and  received  him  with  the  high- 
est honors ;  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army.  The  great  cause  of  his  popular- 
ity with  so  many  of  the  Lombard  nobility  and  the  prel- 
ates, was  the  notion  that  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  to 
depose  the  Pope.  AH,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
without  power,  who  were  excommunicated  by  Hilde- 
brand,  looked  eagerly  for  vengeance.  But  Henry  could 
not  pause  to  plunge  into  this  new  warfare,  where  even 
in  Lombardy  he  would  have  encountered  half  the  mag- 
nates and  people.  He  could  not  imperil  the  throne  of 
Germany*  He  must  obtain  the  absolution  from  his 
excommunicato!:  before  the  fatal  26th  of  February. 

The  Pope  meantime,  accompanied  by  hb  powerful 
protectress,  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
VercelH,  had  crossed  the  Apennines  on  his  way  to 
Mantua,  The  news  of  Henry's  descent  into  Italy 
arrested  his  march.  Uncertain  whether  he  came  as  a 
humble  suppliant  or  at  the  head  of  an  army  (Gregory 
well  knew  the  state  of  Lombardy),  he  irame-  January, 
diately  turned  aside,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Canosa,  a 
strong  fortress  belonging  to  Matilda, 

To  Canosa  first  came  in  trembling  haste  many  of  the 
rirobles  and  prelates  who  had  been  included  under  the 
ban  of  excommunicatiQn,  and  whom  Henry  had  been 
forced  to  dismiss  from  his  service.  Most  of  them  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  elude  the  guards  set  to  watch 
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the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Dietrich,  Bishop  of  Verdun, 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  irreproachable  of  Henry*8 
partisans  (he  had  not  concurred  in  his  more  violent 
proceedings),  had  been  seized  by  Adelbert,  Count  of 
Calw,  plundered,  imprisoned,  forced  to  promise  a  large 
ransom,  and  not  to  revenge  this  cruel  outrage.  Rupert 
of  Bamberg,  still  more  odious  to  the  adverse  party,  was 
taken  by  Guelf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  stripped  of  all  his 
treasures,  even  to  his  pontifical  robes,  and  kept  in  close 
captivity ;  neither  his  own  entreaties  nor  those  of  his 
friends  could  obtain  his  liberation.  With  naked  feet, 
and  in  the  garb  of  penitents,  the  rest  appeared  before 
the  Pope.  To  them  Gregory  tempered  his  severity  by 
mildness.  He  would  not  refuse  absolution  to  those 
who  confessed  and  lamented  their  sins ;  but  they  must 
be  purified  as  by  fire,  lest  by  too  great  facility  of  par- 
don, the  atrocious  and  violent  crime  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  to  the  apostolic  see,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
hght  sin,  or  as  no  sin  at  all.  The  bishops  we-  3  shut 
up  in  separate  and  solitary  cells,  with  but  a  scan^/  sup- 
ply of  food  till  the  evening.  The  penance  of  tiie  laity 
was  apportioned  with  regard  to  their  age  and  six*ength. 
After  this  ordeal  of  some  days,  they  were  called  before 
the  Pope,  and  received  absolution,  with  a  mild  rebuke, 
and  repeated  injunctions  to  hold  no  communion  with 
their  master  till  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  lenity  of  the  Po}>e  to  his  adherent<s  may  have 
decided  the  wavering  mind  of  Henry  i  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  haughty  and 
inexorable  proceedings  towards  the  Eling.  Hildebrand 
would  be  content  with  the  moderate  chastisement  of 
the  inferiors,  from  the  King  he  would  exact  the  most 
degrading  humiliation.     Henry  first  obtained  an  inter- 
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view  with  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  He  sent  her  to  the 
Pope,  loaded  with  prayers  and  promises.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Adelaide  of  Snsa,  the  Marquis  Azzo. 
and  Hugh,  the  Abbot  of  Chigny,*  who  was  supposed 
to  j)ossess  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Gregory. 
He  entreated  the  Pope  not  too  rashly  to  credit  the 
jealous  and  hostile  charges  of  the  German  princes,  but 
to  absolve  the  King  at  once  from  his  excommunication. 
The  Pope  coldly  replied,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  pass  judgment,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  accusers;  "let  him  appear  on  the 
appointod  day  at  Augsburg,  and  he  shall  receive  rigid 
and  impartial  justice.'*  The  ambassadors  of  Henry 
urged  that  the  King  by  no  means  declined,  he  humbly 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  but  in  the  mean 
time  earnestly  desired  to  be  released  from  the  excom- 
munication. The  possession  of  his  crown  depended  on 
his  immediate  absolution ;  he  would  undergo  any  pen- 
ance, and  be  prepared  to  answer  hereafter  before  the 
Pope  to  any  charges  advanced  against  him.  The 
implacable  Pope  would  yield  no  step  of  his  vantage 
ground.  He  might  indeed  dread  the  versatility  of 
Henry's  character,  and  his  ready  assent  to  the  advice 
of  flattering  and  desperate  counsellors.  "  If  he  be 
truly  penitent,  let  him  place  his  crown  and  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  in  my  hands,  and  openly  confess 
himself  unworthy  of  the  royal  name  and  dignity."  This 
demand  seemed  too  harsh  even  to  the  ardent  admii*ers 
of  the  Pope ;  they  entreated  him  to  mitigate  the  rigor' 
of  the  sentence,  "  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed."  The 
Pope  gave  a  vague  assent  to  their  representations.^ 
^  Hugh  of  Clugny  had  been  the  godfather  of  Heoiy.  —  Dach.  Spic  iii. 

'  It  ifl  fortunate  that  this  scene,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
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On  a  dreaiy  winter  morning,  with  the  ground  deep 
Hanzyat  *^  snow,  the  King,  the  heir  of  a  long  Une  of 
Ganoea.  •  emperoi's,  was  permitted  to  -enter  within  the 
Jan.  26, 1077.  ^wo  outer  of  tlio  three  walls  which  girded  the 
castle  of  Canosa.  He  had  laid  aside  every  mark  of 
royalty  or  of  distinguished  station  ;  he  was  clad  only  in 
the  thin  white  linen  dress  of  the  penitent,  and  there, 
fasting,  he  awaited  in  hnmhle  patience  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope.  But  the  gates  did  not  unclose.  A  second 
day  he  stood,  cold,  hungry,  and  mocked  hy  vain  hope. 
And  yet  a  tliird  day  dragged  on  from  morning  to 
evening  over  the  unsheltered  head  of  tlie  discrowned 
King.  Every  heart  was  moved  except  that  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Jesus  Christw  Even  in  the  presence  of 
Gregoiy  there  were  low  deep  murmurs  against  his 
unapostolic  pride  and  inhumanity.^  The  patience  of 
Henry  could  endure  no  more;  he  took  reiuge  in  an 
adjacent  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas,  to  implore,  and  with 
tears,  once  again,  the  intercession  of  the  aged  Abbot  of 
Clugny.  Matilda  was  present;  her  womanly  heart 
was  melted  ;  she  joined  with  Henry  in  his  supplications 
to  the  Abbot.  "  Thou  alone  canst  accomplish  this," 
said  the  Abbot  to  the  Countess.  Heniy  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  in  a  passion  of  grief  entreated  her  merciful 
interference.  To  female  entreaties  and  influence  Greg- 
ory at  length  yielded  an  ungracious  permission  for  the 
King  to  approach  his  presence.  With  bare  feet,  still 
in  the  garb  of  penitence,  stood  the  King,  a  man  of 
singularly  tall  and   noble  person,  with  a  countenance 

the  middle  iges,  is  related  by  that  one  of  the  monkish  annalists  who  as- 
pires to  the  character  of  a  historian  —  Lambert  of  Hertsfeld. 

^  Nonnulli  vero  in  nobis  non  apORtoIica;  severitatis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi 
tyrannicie  feritatis  cradelitatem  esse  clamanint  These  are  Gregory*s  own 
words  in  his  public  account  of  the  affair.  —  Ad  Germanoa.  Begest.  iv.  12 
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accostomed  to  flash  command  and  terror  upon  his  ad- 
versaries, before  the  Pope,  a  grey-haired  man  bowed 
with  years,  of  small  unimposing  stature. 

The  terms  exacted  from  Henry,  who  was  far  too 
deeply  humiliated  to  dispute  any  thing,  had  no  redeem- 
ing touch  of  gentleness  or  compassion.  He  was  to 
appear  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time  which  the  Pope 
should  name,  to  answer  the  charges  of  his  subjects  be- 
fore the  Pope  himself,  if  it  should  please  him  to  preside 
in  person  at  the  trial.  If  he  should  repel  these  charges^ 
he  was  to  receive  his  kingdom  back  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope.  K  found  guilty,  he  was  peaceably  to  resign 
his  kingdom,  and  pledge  himself  never  to  attempt  to 
seek  revenge  for  his  deposition.  Till  that  time  he  was 
to  assume  none  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  perform  no 
public  act^  appropriate  no  part  of  the  royal  revenue 
which  was  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  of  his  attendants ;  all  his  subjects  were  to  be  held 
released  from  their  oath  of  alleg^iance ;  he  was  to  banish 
forever  from  his  court  Rupert,  Bishop  of  ^^^^^ 
Bamberg,  and  Ulric,  Count  of  Cosheim,  with  »'i»»m*««fan' 
his  other  evil  advisers ;  if  he  should  recover  his  king- 
dom, he  must  rule  henceforward  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Pope,  and  correct  whatever  was  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.  On  these  conditions  the  Pope 
condescended  to  grant  absolution,  with  the  further  pro- 
vision that  in  case  of  any  prevarication  on  tlie  part  of 
the  King  on  any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was 
null  and  void,  and  in  that  case  the  princes  of  the 
empire  were  released  from  all  their  oaths,  and  might 
immediately  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  king. 

The  oath  of  Henry  was  demanded  to  these  conditions, 
to  his  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Pope,  and 
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to  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Pope,  if  he  should  be  pleased 
to  cross  the  Alps.  But  the  King's  oath  was  not  deemed 
sufficient;  who  would  be  his  compurgators?  The 
Abbot  of  Clugny  declined,  as  taking  such  oath  was 
inconsistent  with  his  monastic  vows.  At  length  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Vercelli,  Osna- 
burg,  and  Zeits,  the  Marquis  Azzo,  and  others  of 
the  princes  present,  ventured  to  swear  on  the  holy 
reliques  to  the  King's  &ithful  fulfilment  of  all  these 
hard  conditions. 

But  even  yet  the  unforgiving  Hildebrand  had  not 
forced  the  King  to  drink  the  dregs  of  humiliation.  He 
had  degraded  Henry  before  men,  he  would  degrade 
him  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  he  had  exalted  himself  to 
the  summit  of  earthly  power,  he  would  appeal  to 
Heaven  to  ratify  and  to  sanction  this  assumption  of 
unapproachable  superiority. 

Afler  the  absolution  had  been  granted  in  due  form, 
TheSMra-  the  Popo  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  awfiil 
Canon.  mystcry  of  the  Eucharist.  He  called  the 
King  towards  the  altar,  he  lifted  in  his  hands  the  conse- 
crated host,  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  spoke  these 
words :  —  "I  have  been  accused  by  thee  and  by  thy 
partisans  of  having  usurped  the  Apostolic  See  by  si- 
moniacal  practices,  —  of  having  been  guilty,  both  before 
and  after  my  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  of  crimes 
which  would  disqualify  me  for  my  sacred  office.  I 
might  justify  myself  by  proof,  and  by  the  witness  of 
those  who  have  known  me  from  my  youth,  whose  suf- 
frages have  raised  me  to  the  Apostolic  See.  But  to 
remove  every  shadow  of  suspicion,  I  appeal  from  human 
testimony  to  divine.  Behold  the  Lord*s  body ;  be 
this  the  test  of  my  innocence.     May  God  acquit  me 
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by  his  judgment  this  day  of  the  crimes  with  which  I  an 
charged ;  if  guilty,  strike  me  dead  at  once."  He  thei 
took  and  ate  the  consecrated  wafer.  A  pause  ensued  . 
he  stood  unscathed  in  cahn  assurance.  A  sudden  burs 
of  admiration  thrilled  the  whole  congregation.  WhcL 
silence  was  restored,  he  addressed  the  ICing,  ^^  Do  thou, 
my  son,  as  I  have  done  !  The  Princes  of  the  German 
Empire  have  accused  thee  of  crimes  heinous  and  capi- 
tal ;  such  as  in  justice  should  exclude  thee  not  only 
from  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  but  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
fiiithful  to  thy  dying  day.  They  eagerly  demand  a  sol 
emn  trial.  But  human  decisions  are  liable  to  error ;  false- 
hood, dressed  out  in  eloquence,  enslaves  the  judgment ; 
truth,  without  this  artificial  aid,  meets  with  contempt. 
As  thou  hast  implored  my  protection,  act  according  to 
my  counsel.  If  thou  art  conscious  of  thy  innocence, 
and  assured  that  the  accusations  against  thee  are  false, 
by  this  short  course  free  the  Church  of  God  from  scan- 
dal, thyself  from  long  and  doubtfiil  trial.  Take  thou 
too  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  if  God  avouches  thy  inno- 
cence, thou  stoppest  forever  the  mouths  of  thy  accusers. 
I  shall  become  at  once  the  advocate  of  thy  cause,  the 
asserter  of  thy  guiltlessness,  thy  nobles  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  thee,  thy  kingdom  restored,  the  fierce  tumidt 
of  civil  war  which  destroys  thy  empire  be  allayed  for- 
ever." 1 

Was  this  a  sudden  impulse  or  a  premeditated  plan  of 
Gregory  ?     Was  it  but  a  blind  determination  to  push 

1  Waltram  either  knows  nothing  of  this  part  of  the  scene  or  passes  it 
over.  Ad  oomprobandam  ecdesiasticsB  recondliationis  testimoninm,  sa^ 
eram  communionem  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  de  manu  ejus  accepit.  — 
De  Unit  Ecdes.  ii.  15.  But  he  attributes  this  almost  diabolical  speech  to 
Gregory,  as  addressed  to  Henry's  enemies,  no  soliciti  sitis,  quoniam  culpa^ 
biliorem  eum  reddo  vobia. 
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his  triumph  to  the  utmost ;  or  was  it  sincere  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  certainty  of  this  extraordinaiy  ordeal? 
Had  he  fully  contemplated  the  dreadfiil  altematiTe  which 
he  offered  to  the  King — either  boldly  to  deny  the  truths 
to  the  smallest  point,  of  charges  not  like  those  against 
himself)  clear  and  specific,  but  vague,  undefined,  includ- 
ing his  whole  life?  In  that  case,  did  he  not  discern 
the  incredible  wickedness  of  thus  tempting  the  King, 
in  his  stupor  and  coniusion,  to  reckless  perjury  ?  Or 
should  the  King,  so  adjured,  prostrate  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  and  by  acknowledging  his  guilt,  de- 
prive himself  at  once  and  forever  of  his  crown  ?  Or  did 
he  suppose  that  God  would  indeed  interpose,  and  as 
tradition  reported  of  LiOthair  of  Lorraine  who  had  been 
put  to  the  same  test  by  Hadrian  H.  and  met  with  a 
speedy  and  miserable  death,  so  would  the  perjured  Henry, 
by  a  still  more  striking  example,  rivet  forever  the  bonds 
of  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  hearts  of  kings  ? 

Henry,  in  his  amazement,  hesitated,  and  stood  in 
visible  agitation.  He  then  retired  to  a  short  dktance  to 
consult  with  his  few  followers  how  he  should  escape  this 
terrible  ^^  judgment  of  God."  He  then  summoned  his 
courage,  and  declared  that  he  must  first  obtain  the 
opinion  of  those  princes  who  had  adhered  to  his  cause ; 
that  though  this  trial  might  be  satis&ctoiy  to  the  few 
present,  it  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  obstinate 
incredulity  of  his  absent  enemies :  he  adjured  the 
Pope  to  reserve  the  whole  question  for  a  General  Coun- 
cil, in  whose  equitable  decision  he  would  acquiesce. 
The  Pope  hardly  consented  to  this  request ;  but  as  if 
conscious  that  he  had  himself  gone  too  fer,  he  now  con- 
descended to  receive  the  King  at  a  banquet,  treated  him 
with  courtesy,  and  gave  him  much  grave  advice. 
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Gregory  had  sent,  in  the  mean  time,  Eppo,  Bishop 
of  ZeitZy  to  announce  to  the  Italian  nobles,  the  afaeolu* 
tion  of  the  King*  But  the  Lombards  had  come  not  to 
aee  the  King,  but  the  Pope  humbled.  When  they 
heard  the  history  of  Henry's  debasement,  they  broke 
out  into  furious  indignation,  glared  on  the  Bishop  with 
fierce  and  menacing  looks,  and  loaded  him  with  insult- 
ing and  ccmtumelious  language.  They  openly  avowed 
their  contempt  for  the  Pope's  excommunication,  denied 
his  right  to  the  Piracy,  renewed  all  the  opprobrious 
accusations  of  adultery  and  other  capital  offences  against 
the  P(mtiff.  Of  the  King  they  spoke  with  contemptu- 
ous bitterness ;  he  had  dishonored  the  royal  dignity  by 
his  submission  to  a  man,  a  heretic  and  loaded  with  in- 
iamy ;  they  had  followed  him  as  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs,  as  the  a^rter  of  justice  and  of  ecclesiastical 
law ;  he  had  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
made  his  own  peace  by  a  base  and  cowardly  reconciliar 
tion.  Their  angry  discontent  spread  through  the  camp. 
There  was  a  general  cry  that  the  King  should  b^  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  of  which  he  was  so  un- 
worthy, and  that  his  son  Conrad  should  be  instantly 
proclaimed.  With  him  at  their  head  they  would  march 
to  Rome,  elect  another  Pope,  who  should  crown  the  in- 
fimt  Emperor,  and  annul  all  the  acts  of  this  apostate 
Pontiff. 

Henry  sunk  at  heart,  and  perhaps  now  imagining 
that  he  had  underrated  his  own  power,  did  not  dare  to 
confi:t)nt  the  tumult.  He  sent  out  some  of  the  nobles 
around  him  to  assuage  the  dissatisfaction,  to' explain  the 
stem  necessity  to  which  he  had  bowed,  and  to  assure 
them  that  hereafter  he  would  apply  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  assertion  of  their  rights.     The  tumult  was  stilled ; 
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but  many  of  the  more  powerful  Liombards  retired  in 
disgust  to  their  strongholds.  The  rest  received  him  as 
he  came  forth  £rom  the  fiital  Canosa  with  cold  and 
Jan. 28.  averted  looks:  no  one  approached  him,  but 
'  thej  stood  apart  in  small  knots,  discussing,  in  hardly 
suppressed  murmurs,  his  weakness  and  his  disgrace. 
He  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  to  Re^o. 

The  triumph  of  sacerdotal  Christianity,  in  the  humil- 
iation of  the  temporal  power,  was  complete,  but  it  was 
premature.  Hildebrand,  like  other  conquerors,  must 
leave  the  fiuits  of  his  victory  to  later  times.  He  had 
established  in  the  face  of  Europe  the  great  principle, 
the  Papal  power  of  judging  Kings.  Henry  himself 
seemed  at  first  stunned  by  the  suddenness,  the  force  of 
the  blow ;  Christendom  had  in  like  manner  been  taken 
by  surprise,  fiut  the  pause  of  awe  and  reverence  was 
but  brief  and  transitory ;  a  strong  recoil  was  inevitaUe ; 
the  elements  of  resistance  were  powerful,  and  widely 
spread.  The  common  hatred  of  Hildebrand  brought 
tc^ther  again  all  who,  from  lower  or  from  loftier  mo- 
tives, abhorred  his  ^rranny ;  the  Germans,  who  resented 
the  debasement  of  the  Empire;  the  Italians,  who 
dreaded  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Tuscany ;  the 
deigy,  who,  more  or  less  conscientiously,  were  averse 
to  die  monastic  rigor  of  Hildebrand— those  who  had 
felt  or  who  dreaded  his  censures. 
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CHAPTER    nL 

CONTINUED   SFRIFE   WITH   KING   HENRT.     BERENGAB   OF 
TOURS.    DEATH  OF  GREGORY. 

Around  the  fiJIen  Bang  in  Reggio  assembled  almost 
all  the  distinguished  prelates  and  laity  who^^^  ^ 
had  formed  his  small  court  at  Oppenheim.  '^w©- 
They  were  released  from  their  excommunication,  and 
prepared,  with  greater  prudence,  perhaps,  but  with  un- 
mitigated hostility,  to  resume  the  contest.  Licmar 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zeitz,  Osnaburg, 
Lausanne,  and  Basle,  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  Eberhard  of 
Nellenburg,  and  Berthold,  the  proscribed  counsellors  of 
the  King ;  above  all,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  whose  ambi- 
tion aspired  to  the  seat  of  Hildebrand,  with  many  other 
Italian  bishops. 

The  two  parties  remained  for  a  time  watching,  it 
might  seem,  each  other's  movements;  neither  could 
trust  the  other.  Henry,  still  wearing  the  outward  show 
of  submission,  advanced  from  Reggio  to  Ravenna. 
There  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope,  requesting  that 
the  General  Council  might  be  held  in  Mantua  rather 
than  in  Augsburg.  To  this  Gregory,  dreading,  perhaps, 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  uncertain,  or  unwilling  to 
commit  himself  too  far  with  the  German  adverearies  of 
the  King,  now  he  had  withdrawn  the  excommunication, 
gave  an  ambiguous  assent.     Henry,  after  an  interview 
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with  his  mother  at  Piacenza,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
held  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  enemies  of 
Gregory,  approached  Mantua.^  But  either  secret  in- 
telligence, or  not  imnatural  suspicion  that  Henry  had 
laid'  a  deep  plot  to  surprise  the  person  of  the  Pope  in 
A  D.  1077.  *^*^  ^^^7'  alarmed  the  partisans  of  Gregory. 
March  1.  Matilda  hurried  the  Pope  hack,  through  by- 
roads, to  the  Apennines  ;  and  again  entrenched  him  in 
her  impregnable  fortress  at  Canosa.  Henry,  during 
this  time,  was  making  a  progress  through  the  cities  of 
Lombardy.  Everywhere  he  encountered  the  same  sul- 
len and  contemptuous  indignation.  There  were  no  dep- 
utations of  the  magistrates  —  no  processions  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  him  ;  the  gates  were  closed ;  he  was  left  to 
lodge  in  the  suburbs.  Provisions  were  doled  out  just 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  but  altogether  unbecom- 
ing his  royal  station  ;  guards  were  posted  to  watch  his 
followers,  lest  they  should  dare  to  maraud  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  Henry  beheld  all  this  not  without 
some  satisfaction ;  if  it  showed  aversion  and  contempt 
for  him,  it  showed  still  more  profound  hatred  of  the 
Pope.  From  Monza  he  sent  to  demand  permission  for 
^^^  his  coronation  as  King  of  Italy  by  certain 
February  other  bishops,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
the  bishop  of  Pavia  being  still  under  the  Papal  inter- 
dict. Gregory  eluded  this  request,  which  might  have 
the  appearance  of  a  public  acknowledgment  of  Henry's 
still  unquestioned,  uncontested  title  to  his  crown. 

Slowly,  as  he  felt  his  growing  strength,  Henry  began 

1  According  to  Berthold  Heniy  was  to  have  been  visited  at  Pavia  bj  tha 
&moiis  Cendos,  who  surprised  Gregory  in  Rome*  The  king  reftised  him 
the  kiss  as  being  excommunicate!  Cendus  died  the  day  they  wen  to 
have  met,  morte  damnandus  setemft.  In  pnncto  descend  it  ad  infema,  adds 
Berthold,  sub  ann.  1077. 
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to  throw  off  the  ill-wom  mask  of  stihinibsion.  Hwiygwwi 
He  inveighed  publicly  against  the  harshness  -^  ^  p®^^* 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  He  openly  reinstated  his 
old  coungellors,  especially  the  obuojdons  Ulric  of  Cos- 
heim  ;  he  was  in  more  and  more  open  communication 
with  the  declared  foes  of  the  Pope ;  still  there  was  no 
outward  breach  to  justify  HUdebrand  in  renewing 
the  excommunication — in  declaring  the  solemn  and 
hard- wrung  absolution  null  and  void ;  and  Heniy  was 
now  too  strong  to  be  safely  driven  to  despair.  He  was 
in  Italy  amid  potentates  ready  to  hazard  every  thing  in 
their  o^n  cause  —  not  in  his :  not  in  Germany  with  al*- 
most  the  whole  empire  in  rebellion. 

The  revolted  German  Princes  had  gone  too  far  to 
retreat.  The  few  who  aspired  to  the  throne  —  the 
many  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Henry  —  the 
Dukes  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Garinthia,  with  some 
of  the  Saxon  chie&  ;  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  who  was  now 
too  deeply  committed,  the  Hildebrandine  Bishops  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Met?  —  had  no  course  but  to  Beginning  of 
advance  boldly  to  the  deposition  of  the  King.  '^•S™«y- 
They  had  met  at  Ulm,  but  the  unusual  cold  of  the  sear 
son  compelled  them  to  disperse.  The  snow  had  pro- 
vented  the  arrival  of  many.  They  appointed  the  deci- 
sive Diet  on  the  13th  of  March  at  Forcheim. 

For  Ghregoiy  the  position  of  affairs  had  become  em- 
barrassing to  the  utmost.  By  his  severity,  Bmbama*. 
not  merely  had  he  not  conciliated,  he  had  de-  Pope, 
graded  too  deeply  for  reconciliation  —  debased,  tram- 
pled upon  the  Kin^  Christian  forgiveness  might  seem 
to  be  too  high  a  virtue  to  be  expected  from  any  man 
after  such  an  example  of  implacability,  least  of  all  from 
a  king  like  Henry.  But  yet  he  had  rele^ised  him  from 
VOL.  m.  so 
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the  ban  of  excommunication.  Before  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  Henry  stood  absolved ;  the  fact  was  public 
and  notorious,  the  conditions  hardly  known  or  forgotten. 
The  magician  had  dissolved  his  own  spell.  The  strong 
ground  on  which  the  adversaries  of  Henry  stood  crum- 
bled beneath  them ;  they  had  lost  the  great  excuse 
which  justified  them  in  the  eyes  of  men  for  their  revolt, 
for  the  deposition  of  Henry,  for  the  election  of  a  new 
King.  Gregory  conducted  himself  with  that  subtle 
policy  in  which  he  was  as  great  a  master  as  in  bold  re- 
solve. He  left  free  course  to  the  fears  and  passions  of 
the  Germans  hostile  to  Henry,  yet  took  no  step  which 
would  prevent  him  from  disclaiming,  in  the  fiu:e  of  the 
world,  the  election  of  Rudolph,  now  put  openly  for- 
ward as  the  intended  successor  of  the  deposed  Henry. 
g.  jg  He  retired  to  his  safer  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
^'  where  he  resumed  his  state.    Count  Maingold, 

the  brother  of  the  historian  Herman  the  Lame,  had 
been  despatched  to  Gregory  with  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm,  and  a  respectful  invitation  to  the 
March  1,  Pope  to  attend  in  person  at  the  Diet  at  Forc- 
heim.  The  Pope  sent  a  message  to  the  confederate 
Princ(\s,  advising  them  to  delay  (if  it  could  be  done 
without  danger,  of  which  he  would  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility) their  final  decision  concerning  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  Coimt  Maingold  to  Henry,  to  de- 
Aboat  mand  a  safe-conduct  for  himself  across  the 

>*•«*  7-  Alps.  This  was  to  be  the  test  of  Henry's  fi- 
delity. At  the  same  time  with  the  embassy  of  the 
Pope,  Henry  had  received  a  summons  to  Forcheim,  and 
also  an  insidious  admonition  from  his  rival  Rudolph, 
not  to  enter  into  Germany  until  his  mother  or  the  Pope 
should  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception. 
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Henry  met  subtlety  with  subtlety.  He  excused  Imn- 
self  from  appearing  at  Forcheim  on  the  appointed  day« 
"  He  had  newly  taken  upon  himself  the  functions  of 
King  of  Italy;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  Italians  would  be  offended  at  his  sudden  departure 
before  he  had  settled  their  afiairs."  To  Gregory  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  beyond  his  abiUty  to  pledge  himself 
for  the  security  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  Lombard:^,  of  whose  profound  hatred 
Gregory  was  aware.  These  pugovemable  men  might 
not  respect  his  safe-conduct,  and  he  might  but  be  be- 
traying the  Pope  into  personal  danger.  Gregory  did 
not  think  fit  to  question  the  truth  or  sincerity  of  these 
representations.  He  sent  his  two  legates  —  the  Abbot 
Bemhard  of  Marseilles,  and  Bemhard  the  Cardinal 
Deacon  —  as  his  representatives  to  the  Diet. 

The  Diet  met  at  Forcheim ;  the  Papal  Legates  ap- 
peared. They  made  at  first  some  show  of  Wetat 
moderation,  which  soon  gave  way  before  the  March  is. 
resolute  and  not  unexpected  determination  of  the  confed- 
erates to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new  Sov- 
ereign. The  Legates  mildly  suggested  the  expediency 
of  giving  Henry  another  chance,  and  of  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope ;  but,  with  convenient  modesty, 
they  intimated  doubts  whether  it  could  be  done  without 
danger.  With  the  same  unusual  deference,  they  said 
that  the  possession  of  the  throne  depended  not  on  their 
counsels,  but  on  the  decision  of  the  Princes :  it  was  for 
the  Princes  to  judge  what  was  best  for  the  public  weal :  ^ 
but  they  expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  German 


1  Si  hoc  sine  pericalo  fieri  poese  perpenderent  Bernried.  Ca^temmpro* 
Yisionem  regni  noa  tarn  in  eorum  consilio,  quam  in  prindpum  arbitrio 
litam.  —  Ibid 
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nation  should  so  long  have  endured  such  a  Eang.  De- 
termined, though  the  Legates  of  the  Pope  thus  dexter- 
ously shrunk  from  responsibility,  to  have  the  Pope's 
name  on  their  side,  the  confederates  declared  that  be- 
fore, and  independent  of  Henry's  excommunication, 
Gregory  had  annulled  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  them- 
selves would  be  under  the  Apostolic  censure  if  they 
should  remain  any  longer  subject  to  the  King. 

The  election  fell  upon  Rudolph  of  Swabia ;  the 
Beotionof  P^P*^!  Legates  interfered  to  assuage  some 
8w2bfa£**  ^  fierce  jealousies  which  threatened  to  break  out 
Maarchis.  amoug  the  rival  Princes.  Among  the  terms 
to  which  Rudolph  swore  was  —  I.,  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  Bishops  free  ;  and  IL,  not  to  endeavor  to  make 
the  throne  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  was  at  once  con- 
Maroh26.  secratcd  at  Mentz  by  Archbishop  Siegfried  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  The  Papal  Legates 
gave  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  the  ceremony. 

Thus  was  civil  war  proclaimed  throughout  Germany, 
otruww.  A  writer  on  the  Imperial  side  describes  its 
guilt  and  misery.  For  seventeen  years  wars  and  se- 
ditions raged  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Bishop 
rose  against  Bishop ;  ^  the  clergy  against  the  clergy ; 
the  people  against  the  people ;  father  against  son,  son 
against  &ther,  brother  against  brother.  He  deliberately 
charges  Gregory  with  the  guilt  of  all  this  unchristian 
fi:titemal  hatred  —  of  all  this  unchristian   bloodshed.^ 

1  In  a  battle  (Aug.  7, 107S).  The  Saxon  battle-word  was  St  Peter;  but 
the  bishops  on  St.  Peter's  side  ran  away.  Quos  omnes,  quia  melios  sciebant 
psabnos  cantare  eo  quod  nntriti  sub  religione  essent,  quam  legiones  armatas 
ad  bella  disponere,  solo  yisu  pneliantiom  in  fUgam  conversi  sunt.  Magde- 
burg, in  his  flight,  was  killed  by  the  peasants;  Mersebuig  fled  naked:  Sii:g« 
fried  of  Mentz  (he  was  retaken);  Bernard,  Archdeacon  of  B(»ne,  Adalbert 
»f  Worms,  were  brought  before  Heniy.  — -  Bruno,  c  96. 

'  Waltram  de  Unit.  Eocles.  apud  Freber,  p.  251.    See,  too,  the  yery  cajci- 
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Is  posterity  to  allow  itself  to  be  overawed  by  the  gian- 
deur  of  Gregory's  character,  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  right,  his  conscientious  con- 
viction that  he  was  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  — 
and  to  dismiss  this  grave  contemporary  charge  from  the 
bar  of  its  judgment  ?  To  take  refuge  in  the  high  predes- 
tinarianism  that  it  was  the  inevitable  collision  of  two 
great  principles — that  much  eventual  good  arose  out  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  principle  — 
does  not  solve  the  moral  difficulty.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  good  sui^ved  and  the  evil  passed  away, 
—  that  the  clergy  maintained  a  power  beneficial  — 
greatly  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  civilization  —  while 
the  earth  drank  up  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  the 
grave  closed  alike  over  those  who  suffered  and  those 
who  infficted  misery.  Was  Gregory  right  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power  ?  Even  if  right,  was  civil  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, the  legitimate  means  of  maintaining  it  —  legitimate 
to  a  Christian  PontiflF?  Was  not  Gregory,  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ,  bound  to  have  that  deep  abhorrence 
for  Buman  misery  (and  of  the  sins  as  well  as  the  misery 
of  civil  war  he  could  not  be  ignorant),  so  as  to  use 

ons  tract  of  Wipo,  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  published  in  the  last  Tolnme  of  Pertz, 
Scriptores,  pp.  148, 179  (1866),  De  Schismate  Hildebrandi.  Jt  contains  a 
discuifeiop  between  an  Imperialist  and  a  P^>alist,  an  enemj  and  an  advo- 
cate of  HUdebrand,  in  which  his  whole  conduct  is  argued  on  as  by  plaintiff 
and  defendant  The  author  sums  at  the  end  against  HUdebrand  in  these 
words:  Duo  sunt  qu«  dampnatione  dignum  Udebrandum  oetendont:  quod 
Bodolfum  in  regem  creari  fecit,  et  Teutonicum  helium  fieri  non  prohibuit, 
in  quo  sanguis  octo  milHnm  hominum  fusus  fuit  In  eo  etiam  perjnrii  rea- 
tum  incurrit,  quod  juramenti  vincuiis  obligatoe  Tentoniooe  sacramenti  relig- 
ionem  violare  feat.  In  eo  etiam  scismaticus  extitit,  quod  indignorum 
ministrorum  et  excommunicatorum  sacramenta  polluta  docuit,  non  accipi- 
anda  mandavit,  nee  sacramenta  quidem  dici  debere  perhibnit,  in  quibus  a 
lanctorum  patrum  regulis  omnino  dissensit    P.  179. 
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every  means  to  avert  it  ?  Did  he  attempt  to  allaj  the 
Btorm,  or  allow  his  own  pride  and  passions  to  embark  in 
it  ?  Did  not  his  subtle  policy  protract  wilfully  —  know- 
ingly protract  for  his  own  ends — the  doubt&l  conflict? 
Were  the  liberties  of  the  German  people,  the  benefi- 
cent exercise  of  the  power  of  the  clergy  —  not  the  power 
itself —  the  leading  incentives  in  his  thonghts  ?  How  far 
was  the  supreme  Christian  law  sacrificed,  and  by  him  w>o 
proclaimed  himself  Christ's  representative  on  earth  ? 

The  inauguration  of  Rudolph  was  in  blood.  No 
Tnangnrntion  sooncT  had  hc  bccn  crowucd,  than  a  fierce  tu- 
ir  Rudolph,  mult  broke  out,  fcom  an  accidental  cause,  be- 
tween the  followers  of  some  of  his  partisans  and  those 
of  Henry.  Though  they  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet, 
the  Archbishop  and  the  new  King  left  the  Imperial 
city,  never  to  return.^ 

It  might  seem  that  the  assumption  of  the  throne  by  a 
rival  monarch  called  into  action  all  the  slumbering  forces 
of  Henry's  cause.  Now  rallied  the  conviction  that  the 
royal  authority  was,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Pope,  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Loyalty,  submissive  conscientious 
loyalty,  had  been  the  boasted  attribute  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  The  watchword  of  the  party  was  that  St. 
Peter  himself  had  connected  in  indissoluble  union  the 
two  unrepealable  trutlis,  "  Fear  God,"  and  "  Honor  the 
King."  The  populace  of  Mentz  had  broken  out  in  a 
sudden  access  of  fidelity  to  the  King.  Rudolph  and 
his  followers  next  proceeded  to  Worms,  but  Worms 
again  cast  out  her  tyrannous  and  rebel  bishop,  and 
closed  her  gates.  Everywhere  a  large  part  of  the  clergy, 
even  in  Swabia,  refused  to  break  their  oath  of  fealty. 

^  PeractA  electione  simul  et  sanguineA  illios  ordiDatiooe.  —  Waltrun,  p. 
375. 
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The  three  Hildebrandine  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg,  Metz, 
and  Passau,  alone  adhered  to  Rudolph :  some,  Uke  Otho 
of  Constance,  at  once  declared  for  Henry ;  otliers,  like 
Emmeric  of  Augsburg,  only  awaited  a  &yorable  time  to 
renounce  the  Swabian  cause. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  rival  Emperor's  elec- 
tion reached  King  Henry  in  Italy,  than  he  sent  to  the 
Pope  to  demand  Rudolph's  excommunication  as  an  un- 
authorized usurper.  Gregory  had  recourse  to  his  usual 
subterfuge  —  the  injustice  of  condemnation  without  reg- 
ular investigation  of  the  cause. 

Henry,  with  no  longer  delay  than  was  necessary  to 
collect  some  forces,  which   rapidly  increased  a.».  1077. 
as  he  proceeded,  left  the  care  of  his  son  Con-  oeSiny. 
rad  and  the  government  of  Italy  to  the  Bish-  uay.  *" 
ops  of  Milan  and  Piacenza,  and  crossed  the  Alps.     He 
was  received  with  ardor  by  his  partisans.     Swabia  first 
paid  the  penalty  for  the  ambition  of  her  prince.     From 
the  Necker  to  the  Main  all  was  laid  waste.     The  fierce 
Bohemian  half-pagan  alUes,  who  had  joined  the  standard 
of  Henry,  treated  churches  with   no   more  reverence 
than  stables ;  women  were  violated  on  the  altars.     The 
war  at  once  took  its  most  ruthless  and  exterminating 
character. 

The  confederates  looked  in  vain  to  Rome,  which  at 
least  had  not  forbidden,  which,  it  could  hardly  be  de- 
nied, had  fomented,  had  encouraged,  had  justified  the 
rebellion.^     Gregory  now  assumed  the  lofty  tone   of 

1  At  the  synod  at  Rome,  March  8,  1078,  Gregoiy  anathematized  the 
Archbishope  of  Ravenna  and  Milan,  the  Bishopfl  of  Cremona  and  Treviso, 
the  Canlinal  Hugo  of  St.  Clement  He  decreed  as  to  the  disturbances  of 
the  kingdom  of  Germany  —  nnncii  a  Utere  apostolicn  sedis  ad  partes  lllas 
mittantur,  qai  omnes  religiosos  et  justitie  amantes,  dericalis  et  laicalia 
trdinis  viros  oonvocent  cum  qaibus  aut  flnem  aut  paoem  juste  oompo* 
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arbiter,  and  commanded  them  to  lay  aside  their  arms. 
May  81.  and  await  his  sublime  award.  The' Saxons 
addressed  him  in  strong  remonstrances ;  he  had  excited 
them  to  revolt  by  his  excommunication  of  Henry ;  he 
had  absolved  them  from  their  oaths,  and  now  he  a& 
fected  to  speak  with  equable  impartiality.  The  heav- 
ens, they  had  thought,  would  stand  still,  earth  move 
like  the  heavens,  ere  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  would  lose 
the  firmness  of  Peter.^  Thrice  they  wrote,  in  grief,  in 
remonstrance,  in  indignation.  Thrice  must  the  cock 
crow  to  remind  St.  Peter  of  his  weakness.  At  one 
Oct.  13  juncture,  indeed,  the  Legate,  who  had  made 

At  qcJbx.  common  cause  with  the  confederates,  ventured 
to  renew  the  excommunication ;  he  was  neither  avowed 
nor  disclaimed  by  the  Pope,  and  the  interdict,  therefore, 
had  no  great  effect. 

The  character  of  Gregory  cannot  claim  the  excuse 
of  irresolution.  Yet  for  nearly  two  years  did  Hild&- 
brand,  while  the  war  raged  fiercely,  maintain  this 
doubtful  poUcy,  holding  the  language  of  peace,  but 
claiming  the  ^ht,  which  could  not  but  be  inadmissible, 
to  dictate  that  peace.  Wherever  the  final  Council  or 
Diet  of  the  Empire  was  to  meet  and  adjudicate  on  the 
conflicting  titles  of  the  two  sovereigns,  there  he  was  to 
be  present,  to  preside  in  person,  or  by  his  legates,  and 
Mareh,i078.  prououuce  his  award.  Total  submission  to 
the  Roman  see  was  the  first  preliminary  admitted  in 

nant,  aot  veritate  peroognitft,  col  pard  magia  jnstitia  ftveat^  ad  pleonni 
addiacera  yaleant:  quatenus  pars  injtuta  resipiscat  et  apostoUcA  anctoritate 
manita  justitla  vigoris  et  aactoritatis  robar  obtineat.  —  Maaai,  zx.  p.  SOS. 
See,  howeverf  forward  for  further  proceedings. 

1  Bruno.  They  complained  that  be  waa  apostolid  vigoris  oblitiu  .  «  . 
at  nostrates  ...  a  magna  spe,  quam  in  apostolicA  petrft  posuerant,  ezcide* 
runt,  quia  prius  coelum  stare,  vel  terram  crediderunt  c«eli  modo  Juoverif 
!|iiam  cathedram  Petri  amittere  constantiam  Petri.  —  c  107. 
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the  Court  of  the  Pope.  "  If  either  of  these  Kings  (thus 
he  writes  to  the  German  nation),  Inflated  by  pride, 
shall  in  any  way  impede  our  journey  to  you,  and  con- 
scious of  his  unjust  cause,  decline  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  resisting  in  his  disobedience  his  Holy 
Mother,  the  Cadiolic  Church,  him  despise  ye  as  a  brood 
of  anti-Christ,  a  destroyer  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
respect  any  sentence  which  our  legates  may  pronounce 
against  him.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall 
humbly  submit  to  our  judgment,  pay  all  reverence  and 
honor/' 1 

But  Henry's  submission  to  any  arbitration,  even  if 
the  scene  at  Canosa  had  not  taught  him  mistrust  of  the 
Pope's  equity,  of  the  Pope's  justice,  had  invalidated  his 
title.  That  he  was  the  actual,  undeposed,  undeposable 
King,  his  rival  a  rebel  and  an  usurper,  was  the  strength 
of  his  cause.  Gregory's  words  of  peace,  therefore, 
however  lofty,  could  not  be  expected  even  by  himself 
to  overawe  the  civil  war,  of  which  his  own  pretensions 
were  one  of  the  causes.  His  language,  in-p^^y^^ 
deed,  was  appalling  enough.  In  a  second  ^^*^^' 
address  to  the  German  nation,  he  anathematizes  all 
who  shall  impede  the  assembling  a  general  Diet  to 
judge  between  the  two  kings,  whether  king,  archbishop, 
duke,  marquis,  or  of  whatsoever  station  or  dignity. 
Nor  does  he  confine  his  denunciations  to  the  remote 
spiritual  state  of  the  transgressor ;  he  imprecates  ven- 
geance on  his  body  as  on  his  soul.  ^^  In  all  his  acts 
may  he  feel  (the  imprecation,  no  doubt,  was  intended 
as  a  prediction)  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God ;  in 
every  battle  may  he  find  his  strength  fail;MMoha 
oaay  he  never  obtain  a  victory,  but,  prostrate  ^^^* 

^  Ad  Gennanos,  iv.  24. 
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in  humble  contrition,  be  abased  and  confounded,  till  he 
is  brought  to  true  repentance.'*  Such  was  the  Papal 
address,  sanctioned  by  a  great  synod  at  Rome.^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  with  the  temporal 
power,  it  might  seem  for  the  life  or  death  of  Papal,  of 
Feb.n  sacerdotal  Christianity,  the  doctrinal  antago- 
i^S^Jrof  ^ist  of  that  power  had  risen  again,  still  per- 
Tonra.  tinaciously  determined   to  know  no   defeat. 

Berengar  of  Tours  demands  another  solemn  condemna- 
tion. In  vain  had  three  Councils  —  at  Paris,  at  Rome, 
at  Vercelli — issued  their  decrees;  Berengar  either 
treated  them  with  scorn,  or  with  his  subtle  logic  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  while  they  censured  they  acceded 
to  his  doctrines.  He  had  recanted  all  his  enforced 
recantations,  or  denied  that  he  had  in  truth  recanted. 
In  vain  had  one  Pope  (Leo)  committed  himself,  com- 
mitted the  Papal  authority,  to  the  actual  censure ;  in 
vain  his  successors,  Victor,  Nicolas,  Alexander,  had  at 
least  acquiesced  in  the  repudiation  of  the  perilous  tenet. 
In  vain  had  Lanfranc,  now  Primate  of  Norman  Eng- 
land, and  esteemed  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
theologian  of  Christendom,  promulgated  his  refutation. 
The  mere  fiict  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  new  council  must 
be  held  at  Rome,  that  the  heresiarch  dares  again 
appear  to  answer  for  his  doctrine,  manifests  the  obsti- 
nate vitality,  if  not  the  increasing  power  and  expanding 
influence  of  Berengar. 

But  the  conduct  of  Gregory  at  this  council,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  great  heresiarch,  is  in  the  strangest  contrast 
with  that  to  his  imperial  antagonist.  Hildebrand,  on 
all  questions  of  Church  power  so  prompt,  decisive, 
instantaneous  in  his  determinations ;  so  impatient  of  op- 

1  Ibid.  Begeet  ▼.  16. 
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position,  so  merciless  to  a  foe  within  Iiis  power ;  so  perti- 
nacious to  crush  out  the  last  words  of  submission  where 
he  feels  his  superiority ;  so  utterly,  it  should  seem  con- 
scientiously, remorseless,  when  the  most  remote  danger 
can  be  apprehended  or  warded  off  from  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  theocracy,  from  the  universal,  all-embracing,  as  he 
hoped,  eternal  ecclesiastical  dominion — is  now  another 
man.  Compare  Gregory  VII.  in  the  condenmation  of 
Investitures  and  Gregory  in  defence  of  Transubstanti- 
ation :  Gregory  with  King  Henry  at  Canosa,  and  with 
Berengar  at  Tours,  or  at  Rome.  Hildebrand,  it  might 
almost  seem  for  the  first  time,  on  this  cardinal  doctrine, 
is  vacillatory,  hesitating,  doubtful.  He  will  recur  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ^  to  enlighten  him,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appears  to  acquit  Berengar  of  any  dangerous 
heresy.*  .He  even  bears  the  clamor  of  the  populace.' 


1  Ego  plan6  te  de  Ohristi  sacrifido  secnndam  Scriptanw  bene  sentire 
non  dabito,  tamen  quia  consaetndinis  mibi  est  ad  B.  Mariam  de  hia  qne  me 
movent,  recxurere,  ante  aliquot  dies  imposui  religioso  cuidam  amico,jeju- 
niia  et  orationibiu  operam  dare,  atqne  ita  a  B.  Maria  obtinere,  nt  per  eum 
mihi  Don  taoeieL  Howetraageis  this!  The  Pope  propitiating  the  Virgin 
hy  another's  fiuts  and  prayers,  and  receiving  the  oracle,  not  directly,  but 
through  him.  His  religious  friend  heard  from  the  Tirgin  —  a  B.  Maria 
andtvit  —  that  Berengar's  views  were  scriptural.  This,  is  Berengar*8  state- 
ment. —  Acta  Berengarii,  Mansi,  six.  p.  766. 

*  This  vague  oath  of  Berengar  was  accepted  as  orthodox.  Profiteor 
panem  altaris  post  oonsecrationem  esse  verum  corpus  Christi,  quod  natnm 
eet  de  Yirgine,  quod  passum  est  in  cmce,  quod  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris; 
et  vinum  altaris,  postquam  consecratum  est,  esse  verum  sangninem  qui 
manavit  de  latere  Christi.  £t  sicnt  ore  pronuncio,  ita  me  corde  habere 
oonfirmo,  sic  me  adjuvet  Deus  et  hiec  sacra.  There  is  no  word  of  trantvb 
ttaniUukm,  Luther  and  the  Anglican  Church  might  subscribe  this ;  perhaps 
even  under  the  ambiguous  verum,  many  other  believers.  Gregory  not  only 
declares  that  himself,  but  that  Peter  Damiani  had  rejected  the  views  of 
Lanfranc —  Berengarii  Act.  Roman.  Condi.,  Mansi,  xix. 

'  Berengar  asserts  that  he  lived  a  year  with  the  Pope,  who  supposed  that 

•  oy  this  creed,  and  by  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  Damiani,  he  had 

festrained  or  silenced  the  rabble  (turba),  but  his  hopes  were  vain;  the 
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He  lays  himself  open  to  the  bitter  taunts  which  he  must 
well  haie  known  that  his  enemies  would  seize  eveiy 
opportunity  to  heap  upon  him,  to  protect  Berengar 
from  an  unjust  or  too  rigorous  sentence.  He  dismisses 
the  heresiarch,  it  might  seem  uncondemned,  or  even 
with  honor.  Berengar,  already  censured  by  former 
Popes,  bears  with  him  in  triumph  recommendatory 
letters  from  Gregory  VII.^  Berengar  dies  in  peace, 
in  full  possession  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

Was  it  that  from  the  first  the  bold,  logical  mind  of 
Berengar  at  Tours  had  cast  a  spell  upon  Hildebrand  ? 
Was  it  a  calm,  stem  sense  of  justice,  which  believed, 
and  dared  to  assert,  that  B^engar's  opinions  had  been 
misrepresented  by  bis  blind  or  malignant  enemies? 
Was  it  that  he  was  caught  in  the  skilful  web  of  Beren- 
gar's  dialectics  ?  Was  bis  sagacity  at  fault  /or  once ; 
and  was  his  keen  foresight  obtuse  to  the  inevitable 
consequences  which  the  finer  instinctive  dread  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  religious  world  felt  to  its  very  heart, 
that  from  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  in  its 
hardest,  most  material  form,  once  defined,  once  avowed, 
once  established  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils, 
there  was  no  retreat  without  shaking  the  sacerdotal 
power  to  its  base  —  that  bolder  men  would  inevitably 
either  advance  on  Berengar's  opinions,  or  teach  undis- 
guised that  which  Berengar  concealed  under  specious 
phraseology  ?  The  priest's  power,  as  it  was  afterwards 
intrepidly  stated,  of  making  God ;  the  miracles  which 

tnmnH  began  again,  et  ita  circa  quaedam  per  PapfB  incoastantiam  (is  thw 
Hildabrand  ?)  quoad  sperabat  tarba,  rei  exitui  liabnit 

^  LiteriB  commendatitn  Gregorii  VII.  date  fierengario,  d'Acheiy  Spl^ 
iieg.  Hi.  il8.    He  anatiiematizes  tiioae  who  call  Berengar,  the  son  of  the 
Roman  Cfanrch,  a  heretic.    Gieseler,  ii.  p.  1,  p.  2$>ft-4,  has  quoted  the  paa- « 
■ages  with  his  usual  aocuiacy  and  copiousness. 
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became,  or  had  become  so  common,  to  prove,  not  the 
spiritaal,  bat  the  grosser  material  transmutation,  fell 
away  at  once :  and  with  it  how  much  of  sacerdotal  an- 
thority,  sacerdotal  wealth,  sacerdotal  dominion  I  —  some 
might  suppose  of  true  and  humble  reverence  for  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist !  With  the  whole  religion, 
now  and  for  some  centuries  become  materialism  more 
or  less  refined,  how  perilous  spiritualism  in  its  hoUest, 
most  august  rite  I  Gregory  can  hardly  have  supposed 
that  by  mildness,  moderation,  candor,  he  could  propi- 
tiate to  silence  or  to  inactivity  the  busy,  vain  heresiarch* 
Be  it  as  it  may,  Gregory  had  to  bear,  and  he  can 
hardly  but  have  foreseen  that  he  should  have  to  bear, 
the  reproach  that  he  himself  doubted  the  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  Sacra- 
ment— that  he  was  an  infidel.^ 

In  the  same  year  with  the  council  which  arraigned 
Berengar,  Gregory  was  reduced,  by  the  in-  ootob«r,  1079. 
creasing  successes  of  Henry,  to  disavow  his  legates :  the 
war  went  on,  unheeding  his  commands,  his  rebukes,  his 
menaces ;  even  his  thimders  were  drowned  in  the  din  of 
arms ;  fiercer  passions  had  quelled  for  a  time  even  re- 
li^ous  fears. 

It  was  not  till  the  unwearied  activity,  enterprise,  cour- 
age, and  craft  of  Henry  had  given  him  great  hopes  of 
final  triumph,^  and  the  cause  of  Rudolph,  from  the  di- 
visions which  Henry  had  artftilly  sowed  among  his  for- 
midable partisans  tiie  Saxons,  seemed  desperate,  that 

*  En  verus  pontifex  et  yeruB  sacerdos  qui  dubitat,  si  fllad  qaod  samitur 
in  dominicft  menaft,  ait  Tamm  corpiu  et  sangoifl  Cluriati.  So  writea  EgiU 
bert,  Archbishop  of  Treves.  —  In  Eccard.  C.  H.  Medii  ^vi,  ii.  170.  Jeju- 
mom  indixit  cardinalibua,  ut  Dens  ostenderet,  qnis  rectius  sentiret  de  cor- 
poire  Domiui,  Romanave  ecclesia  an  Berengarius  —  dabius  m  iide,  infidelii 
eat  —  Benno.  in  Goldaat,  p.  3. 

'  Bonizo  owns  Heniy  to  have  been  magni  consilii  et  mirabiliter  sagax. 
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Gregory  abandoned  his  temporizing  policy.  Up  to  this 
time  his  ambition  might  still  hope  that  he  might  be 
recognized  by  the  two  weary  and  exhausted  parties  as 
the  irrefragable  arbiter,  in  the  Diet  of  Germany,  of  their 
quarrels  ;  and  his  prerogative  of  adjudicating  the  crown 
might  be  admitted  in  the  fiice  of  ^Christendom  by  the 
consentient  Teutonic  nation. 

But  the  low  state  of  Rudolph's  afiairs  compelled  him 
now  to  a  more  decided  course.  To  surrender  Rudolph 
was  to  surrender  himself.  If  he  allowed  Rudolph  to 
be  utterly  crushed,  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  the 
head  of  Northern  Italy,  with  an  army  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  inured  to  contempt  of  things  sacred,  might 
descend,  irresistible  as  Charlemagne  or  Otho,  but  with 
far  other  designs,  on  Rome ;  scatter  the  Tuscans  — win, 
perhaps,  the  Normans  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  —  the 
Normans  whom  Gregory  now  held  in  excommunication, 
and  now  in  close  alliance.  A  decision  in  favor  of 
Henry  would  only  increase  his  strength  widiout  in  the 
least  slaking  his  inveterate,  treasured,  long-provoked 
vengeance.  Hildebrand's  old  resolution  returned.  He 
determined  again  to  wield  that  weapon  which  had  be 
fore  served  him  with  such  tremendous  force :  he  might 
almost  seem  to  have  reserved  the  last  resource  of  ex- 
commimication  for  such  a  perilous  crisis. 

At  Rome,  with  no  solemn  trial,  on  the  earnest  suppli- 
A.D.iosD.  cation  of  Rudolph's  ambassadors,  notwith-^ 
Henry  aipua  Standing  the  hardy  protests  from  those  of 
catod.  Henry,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the 

Bishop  of  Bamberg,  the  Pope  proceeded  again  to  this 
terrific  sentence ;  again  he  pronounced  against  King 
Henry  the  decree  of  excommunication  —  of  deposition. 

The    Council    commenced    its    proceedings  with  a 
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Strong  prohibition  against  lay  investitare,  against  the 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  grant  by  the  laity. 
It  then  went  on  to  the  excommunication  of  Tedaldo 
claiming  to  be  Archbishop  of  Milan,  against  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  and  Roland  Bishop  of  Treviso.  The  anath- 
ema against  King  Henry  was  worded  with  great  care 
and  solemnity.  It  began  with  prayer  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  It  repeated  the  usual  declaration  of  Gregory 
as  to  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  entered  into 
public  affidrs,  and  the  compulsion  which  had  forced  him 
into  the  Papacy.  It  recited  the  former  excommunica- 
tion, the  submission  of  Henry ;  declared  that  the  Pope 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  election  of  Rudolph,  but  that 
Rudolph,  thus  freely  elected,  had  professed  unlimited 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See  ;  that  Henry  likewise  had 
implored  his  support  against  Rudolph ;  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  hold  a  council  to  decide  on  their  conflicting 
claims,  and  anathematized  all  who  should  impede  the 
meeting  of  that  Council.  The  guilt  of  impeding  the 
Council,  and  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  civil 
war,  are  charged  against  Henry  alone.  "  Wherefore, 
trusting  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  of  his 
blessed  Mother,  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary,  on  your 
authority  (that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul),  the  above 
named  Henry  and  all  his  adherents  I  excommunicate  and 
bind  in  the  fetters  of  anathema ;  on  the  part  of  God 
Almighty,  and  on  yours,  I  interdict  him  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  Geimany  and  of  Italy.  I  deprive  him 
of  all  royal  power  and  dignity.  I  prohibit  every  Chris- 
tian from  rendering  him  obedience  as  king.  I  absolve 
all  who  have  sworn  or  shall  swear  allegiance  to  his  sov- 
ereignty from  their  oaths.*     In  every  battle  may  Henry 

'  Bemried  shows  the  maimer  in  which  the  papal  power  of  depoeiog 
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and  his  partisans  be  without  strength,  and  gain  no  vic- 
tory during  his  life.  And  that  Rudolph  whom  the  Grer- 
mans  have  elected  for  their  king,  may  he  rule  and 
defend  that  realm  in  fidelity  to  you !  On  your  part,  I 
give  and  grant  to  those  who  shall  feithfully  adhere  to 
the  said  Rudolph  full  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  in 
entire  confidence  blessing  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to 
come.  As  Henry,  for  his  pride,  disobedience,  and  felse- 
hood,  is  justly  deposed  from  his  royal  dignity,  so  that 
royal  power  and  dignity  is  granted  to  Rudolph,  for  his 
humility,  obedience,  and  truth."  The  censure  did  not 
conclude  without  the  personal  sentence  upon  Henry.  It 
proceeded  to  the  broad,  bold  assertion  of  more  than  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power ;  it  declared  all  possessions,  all  dignities,  all  pow- 
ers, to  be  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Church.  **  Come, 
then,  ye  fathers  and  most  holy  prelates,  let  all  the  world 
understand  and  know,  that  since  ye  have  power  to  bind 
and  loose  in  heaven,  ye  have  power  to  take  away  and 
to  grant  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  duchies,  mar- 
quisates,  counties,  and  the  possessions  of  all  men  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts.  Ye  have  oflen  deprived  wicked 
and  unworthy  men  of  patriarchates,  primacies,  arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics,  and  bestowed  them  on  religious 
men.  If  ye  then  judge  in  spiritual  afiairs,  how  great 
must  be  your  power  in  secular  I  and  if  ye  are  to  judge 
angels,  who  rule  over  proud  princes,  what  may  ye  not 

kings  was  interpreted  by  his  adherents.  In  all  his  extreme  acts  of  power 
Gregory  was  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nemo  antem 
Romanonim  Pontiflcnm  Beges  a  regno  deponere  posse  denegabit,  qnicun- 
que  decreta  sanctissimi  Papie  Gregorii  non  proscribenda  judicabit  Ipse 
enim  rir  apostolicus,  oid  Sptritut  Sanctus  m  awem  decemenda  dictavU^  in 
apoetolic&  sede  constitutus,  irrefragabOiter  decrevit  reges  a  suis  dignitatibns 
cedere,  et  participatione  Domiiiici  corporis  et  sanguinis  carere,  si  pnesume- 
rent  jussa  apostolicie  sedts  oontemnere. — Vit.  Gregor.  viL  c  zcviL 
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do  to  these  their  servants  ?  Let  kings,  then,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  learn  what  ye  are,  and  how  great 
is  your  power,  and  fear  to  treat  with  disrespect  the 
mandates  of  the  Church ;  and  do  ye  on  the  aforesaid 
Henry  fulfil  your  judgment  so  speedily  that  he  may 
know  that  it  is  through  your  power,  not  by  chance,  that 
he  hath  &llen  —  that  he  be  brought  to  repentance  by 
his  ruin,  that  his  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord.'^ 

Not  content  with  this  tremendous  excommunication, 
Gregory  ventured  to  assume  the  prophetic  office.  He 
declared  publicly,  and  either  believed  himself,  or  wished 
others  to  believe,  with  the  authority  of  divine  revela- 
tion, that  unless  Heniy  made  his  submission  before  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  29th  of  June, 
he  would  be  deposed  or  dead ;  and  if  his  vaticination 
failed,  men  were  to  cease  to  believe  in  the  authority  of 
Gregory. 

War  was  thus  declared.  Gregory,  it  is  said,  sent  a 
crown  to  Rudolph,  with  an  inscription  that  it  ,^^  p^ 
was  the  gift  of  St.  Peter.^  Henry  and  the  R^olpF** 
Bishops  of  his  party  heard  not  now  vrith  cow-  ^°«- 
ering  fear,  with  disordered  minds,  and  distracted  coun- 
sels, but  with  the  strongest  indignation  —  with  the  most 
resolute  determination  to  run  all  hazards  —  the  anath- 
ema of  the  Pope.  It  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  terrors 
even  on  the  popular  mind :  no  defections  took  place : 
no  desertions  fipom  the  court,  the  council,  or  tlie  army. 
All  disclaimed  at  once  further  allegiance  to  Gregory. 
Henry,  in  a  letter  to  Dietrich  Bishop  of  Verdun,  issued 
his  commands  that  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  em- 

^  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrns  diAdema  Rndolfo. 
VOL.  nx.  81 
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pire  should  be  summoned  to  Mentz  on  the  31st  of  Maj, 
Apiui2.  to  depose  the  Pope,  and  to  elect  a  new  Head 
of  the  Church.  At  Mentz  nineteen  Bishops  met,  and 
with  one  voice  determined  to  renounce  Hildebrand  as 
Pope.  To  this  decree  it  was  important  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Lombard  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  Spires 
crossed  the  Alps ;  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ra- 
venna assembled  their  sufiragans  at  Brixen  in  the  Ty- 
rol. 

June  26.  There,  in  a  synod  of  thirty  bishops,  they  con- 
d^^ed.  firmed  the  deposition  of  the  &lse  monk  Hilde- 
brand called  Gregory  VII.^  To  the  charges  of  licen- 
tiousness, bribery,  and  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  they  added  accusations  of  heresy  and  necro- 
mancy. "  We  assembled  by  the  authority  of  God  in 
this  place,  having  read  the  letter  from  the  synod  of 
nineteen  bishops  held  at  Mentz  against  the  hcen- 
tious  Hildebrand,  the  preacher  of  sacrilegious  and  in- 
cendiary doctrines ;  the  defender  of  perjury  and  mur- 
der ;  who,  as  an  old  disciple  of  the  heretic  Berengar, 
has  endangered  the  Catholic  and  Apostohc  doctrine  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;^  the  worshipper  of 
divinations  and  of  dreams  ;  the  notorious  necromancer ; 
himself  possessed  ^vith  an  evil  spirit,  and  therefore 
guilty  of  departing  from  the  truth ;  him  we  adjudge  to 
be  canonically  deposed  and  expelled  from  his  see,  and 

1  Quod  a  sieculo  non  est  auditum,  ut  tot  ano  tempore  inimicus  humani 
generis  mente  captos  contra  sanctani  Romanam  ecclesiam  armasset  episco- 
pos.  —  Bouizo,  p.  815. 

*  This  charge  no  doubt  arose  from  his  acceptance  of  the  ambiguous  con> 
fession  from  Berengar,  see  p.  86 ;  and  no  doubt  much  was  made  of  the  dec- 
laration which  Berengar  asserted  him  to  have  made,  that  he  had  received 
a  special  message  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  testifying  that  the  doctrine  of  Be- 
rengar was  consonant  with  the  Scriptures.  —  Acta  Concil.  in  caus.  Beren- 
gar.; Martene  et  Durand  Thesaor.  Anecdot.  iv.  p.  108. 
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unless,  on  hearing  our  judgment,  lie  shall  descend  from 
his  throne  to  be  condemned  for  everlasting."  ^ 

And  now  Guibert  of  Ravenna  attained  the  object  of 
his  ambition:  he  was  elected  Pope  by^the  Juness. 
unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly.  But  Chris-  Anu-pop«. 
tendom  had  submitted  too  long  to  the  supremacy  of 
Hildebrand  to  disbelieve  or  to  question  his  title  to  the 
Popedom.  This  proceeding  would  appear  to  the  world, 
not  as  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  passion- 

1  iMFmAun  PsiLATU.  Papaluts. 

Stegfrlfld,  Arohbidiopof  Menti,  at  lint,  then  neatnl,  diiTsn  \»j  bis  foan  to  be  an  a^ 

dent  HUdebrandlne  after  the  exoonununlcatlon. 

Udo  "       **       TrtTa0,fintPapaU0t,aftenraidflanImperiaU8tattheE]Bter. 

Hfldorf       **       "       Oologne.  Wewlhi,  Arahbijib<9  of  liagdebnzg,  kUled 

1078. 
Liemar       "       "       Bremen.  Gebbard       **       "      Salibnxg. 

Rupert,  BUhop  of  Bamberg.  Bnrohard,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt. 

WUIiam     "'     '*    Utrecht.  Wesel  **       "    HUdeshebn. 

Kppo  "     **    Zdti.  Adalbero     ">       «*    Wurtibnzg. 

Otho  **     *'    Oonstanoe.  Herman       *'       ^*    Mets. 

Burchard  **     **    Lanssone.  Altman       **       **    Passan. 

Bnzebaitl  ^     <*    Basil.  Adalbert     ^       •'    Wonns. 

Henry        *«     <*    Spires.  Werner       "       ^    Merssbnig. 

Werner  "  "  Strasbnrg. 
Bmmerlo  **  "  Angsboxs. 
Poppo        ««     "    Tool. 

IMetrioh     **     "    Verdnn.  Hn^  Blihop  of  I^ons. 

Bonao        *'     "    Oenabnrg. 

JtaHam.  JUMani 

Guibert,  Archbishop  of  BaTonna.  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lneea. 

TMaldo        "       **■       MUan.  Oregory       "    *'    VereellL 

WiUIsm,  Bishop  of  Payia.  Otto  "    «<    Ostia. 

Amulf       ^      "     Cremona.  Boglnald     *«    ^    Oomo. 


«•  "  M  Spoleto. 

0rl8t>nno  **  *^  Vermo. 

Roland  •'  <'  Treriso. 

Ounibert  ««  "  Turin. 

Siegfried  «  «*  Bologna. 

Heribert  *'  **  Modena. 

fSlimpert  "  "  Aretso  Besiaerias,  Abbot  of  Monte  Gsatao 
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ate  act  of  revenge*  inflaming  both  the  King  and  th« 
prelates  to  overstep  their  powers.  It  neither  shook  the 
&ith  of  his  partisans,  nor  strengthened  in  tiieir  animosity 
the  enemies  oft  Hildebrand.  Guibert  was  probably  more 
dangerous  as  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  Chancellor 
of  Italy  than  as  the  Anti-pope  Clement  III. 

The  horrors  of  civil  war  might  appear  to  be  drawing 
Bfttueof  the  *^  ^  ^^^^®  ^  Germany.  The  two  armies  met 
sister.  fgr  a  decisive  battle  near  the  Elster.  It  might 
seem  a  religious  no  less  than  a  civil  war.  Henry  was 
accompanied  to  the  battle  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Treves  and  fourteen  other  prelates.  The  Saxons 
advanced  to  the  charge,  with  the  bishops  of  their  party 
and  the  clergy  chanting  the  eighty-second  psalm,  "  God 
standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  princes."  At  the 
first  gleam  of  success,  the  army  of  Henry  broke  out  into 
the  '*  Te  Deum  laudamus,"  and  when,  after  the  great 
Oct.  13.  reverse  in  the  battle,  their  camp  at  Erfurt 
was  surprised,  they  were  singing  a  triumphant  Kyrie 
Eleison.  The  defeat  of  Henry  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  fall  of  his  rival.  Rudolph,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Pope,  the 
Death  of  subjcct  of  his  triumphant  vaticination,  was 
Budoiph.  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle.  Some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause  embittered  his  last 
moments.  His  hand  had  been  struck  off  by  a  sabre : 
as  he  gazed  on  it,  he  said,  ^^  With  this  hand  I  ratified 
my  oath  of  fealty  to  my  sovereign  Henry  ;  I  have  now 
lost  life  and  kingdom.  Bethink  ye,  ye  who  have  led  me 
on,  in  obedience  to  whose  counsels  I  have  ascended  the 
throne,  whether  ye  have  guided  me  right." 

The  death  of  Rudolph,  though  it  did  not  restore 
peace  to  Germany  —  though  the  fatal  strife  was  yet  to 
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last  many  years -^paralyzed  the  adversaries  of  Henry 
for  a  time,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  turn  his  forces 
against  his  more  irreconcilable  enemy. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1081  Henry  crossed  the 
Alps  in  far  different  condition  from  that  innemyin 
which  four  years  before  he  had  stolen,  a  de-  ^*^- 
serted  and  broken-spirited  suppliant,  to  the  feet  of  the 
JPope.  Gregory  had  been  shown  in  the  face  of  the  world 
a  fake  prophet :  Heaven  had  ratified  neither  his  anath* 
ema  nor  his  predictions.  Instead  of  his  defeat  and 
death,  Henry  came  in  the  pride  of  conquest ;  and  it  was 
his  advo-sary  who  had  fidl^oi,  as  his  friends  declared, 
by  the  manifest  judgment  of  God,  in  the  battle-field  by 
the  Elster.  There  was  now  no  reluctance  to  follow  him 
in  a  war  which  before  seemed  sacrilegious  and  impious ; 
no  desertion  from  his  ranks — no  defection  from  his 
councils.^  All  Lombardy  was  zealous  in  his  cause :  on 
the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Elster 
the  troops  of  his  partisans  had  defeated  those  of  the 
Countess  Matilda;  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects  was 
shaken. 

The  only  protectors  to  whom  Gregory  could  now 
look  were  the  Normans ;  but  even  the  Normans,  on  ao- 
count  of  some  border  disputes  about  territories,  which 
thqr  refused  to  abandon  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  were 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  With  them,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  hasty  treaty,  withdrawing  May,  i08i. 
the  interdict  on  the  first  seeming  concession,  and  con- 
descended to  leave  in  abeyance  the  contested  claims  to 
Fermo.  But  the  Normans,  instead  of  marching,  as 
Grregoiy  proposed,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  against 

1  All  the  Italians,  Gregory  hxixiBelf  repeatedly  says,  were  for  Henry.— 
Begest  iz.  8. 
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jvijfioei.  Rarenna,^  had  embarked  on  a  wild  enterprise 
against  the  Greek  empire,  and  were  besieging  Dnrazsso 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

Still  Gregory  was  as  firm  in  danger  and  adversity, 
as  he  had  been  imperious  and  disdainful  in  the  height 
of  his  power.  The  very  depth  of  his  soul  was  filled 
with  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  divine  fiivor.  The  way  to  Rome  lay  open  to 
the  army  of  Henry ;  the  Countess  Matilda  <could  not 
venture  on  resistance  in  the  field ;  she  retired  for  security 
to  her  fortresses  in  the  Apennines.  By  Pentecost  the 
Germans  and  Lombards  might  be  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
the  Germans  infuriated  by  the  hard  measure  dealt  to 
their  master ;  the  Lombards  by  religious  as  well  as  by 
civil  animosity.  But  the  inflexible  Gregory  refiised  all 
concession ;  he  indignantly  rejected  the  advice,  the  sup- 
plications of  his  adherents,  at  least  to  make  a  show  of 
submission.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  vengeance  of 
Henry  was  rapidly  advancing  against  his  undefended  foe, 
he  renewed  his  most  imperious  proclamations ;  he  wrote 
to  the  leader  of  his  partisans  in  language  even  for  him 
unprecedently  bold  and  contemptuous.  The  secular 
power  is  no  longer  admitted,  as  with  the  sacerdotal,  a 
coincident  appointment  of  God.  It  has  its  origin  in 
human  wickedness  and  diabohc  suggestion;  in  blind 
ambition  and  intolerable  presumption ;  kingship  is  an 
audacious  usurpation  on  the  natural  equality  of  man.' 

1  E|nst  viii.  7. 

*  To  HemiBii  of  Metz.  Quis  ne«cUt  reges  et  dnces  ab  lis  lutbiiiflse  piiii- 
apium,  qui  Deum  ignorantea  superbift,  rapiniB,  perfidift,  homicidiiB,  postremo 
uniTonis  poene  soeleribus,  mnndi  prindpe  diabolo  tcflioet  aptante,  nper 
padt  tci&cet  hommet^  dominari  ocBcit  cupiditate  et  intolerabili  pnBsomptione 
affectayerint.  Are  we  reading  a  journalist  of  Paria  in  1791  ?  Eveiy  king, 
he  proceedsi  on  his  deathbed,  as  a  humble  and  pitiful  snppliant  Implores  tbe 
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But  Rome  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  Greg- 
ory ;  it  was  not  merely  faithful,  it  was  firm,  Gregory 
united,  courageous.  Cencius  had  died  in  ex-  Rome. 
lie,  and,  though  magnificently  buried'  by  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  his  faction  seemed  to  have  died  with  him. 
The  city  must  have  been  well  provisioned,  the  fortifica- 
tions had  been  strengthened,  and  more  than  its  outward 
strength,  the  old  Roman  energy  and  detel*mination 
appears  to  have  revived  in  the  hearts  of  its  defenders.* 

For  three  successive  years  Henry  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  the  Pope  within  those  impreg- 
nable walls,  which  the  Germans  did  not  venture  at  first 
even  to  attempt  to  stonn,  held  him  at  defiance,  and  all 
this  time  the  Romans,  for  once,  maintained  May,  losi. 
their  fidelity.  The  wealth  of  Matilda,  it  is  said,  assisted 
in  securing  their  loyalty. 

Year  after  year,  summer,  by  its  intolerable  heats,  and 
by  the  sickness,  which  constantly  spread  among  ^^^^^  y^^^, 
the  German  troops,  relieved  the  Pope  and  his  ■****• 
city  from  the  presence  of  his  enemies.     In  the  ^^^  ^'  ^^^ 
nrst  year  the  army  broke  up  m  the  begmnmg  losi,  to 


of  July  ;  the  next  the  siege  or  blockade  lasted  (Apru  24) 

no  longer  than  Easter.     In  the  third  Henry  y^ 

lay  encamped  against  the  Leonine  city,  on  the  right 


■saistance  of  a  priest  to  save  him  from  the  eternal  dungeon  of  hell.  Can  a 
king  baptize?  Can  a  king  make  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  a  word 
(quia  eorum  potest  proprio  ore  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  conficere?) 
What  king  has  ever  wrought  miracles  (we  mj  not  as  the  apostles  or  the 
martyrs),  but  as  St.  Martin,  St  Antony,  or  St.  Benedict?  Could  Con- 
Btantine,  Theodosius,  Honorius,  Charles,  or  Louis,  the  most  Christian  kings? 
^Ibid. 

^  Two  senators  of  Rome,  according  to  Benzo,  had  been  present  in  the 
Council  at  Brixen,  and  promised  to  surrender  Rome.  They  termed  the 
Pope*8  supporters  "  prevaricatores,"  but  they  admit  that  Gregory  had^af- 
finaUd  the  Romans.  —  Introduct.  ad  Lib.  vi.  p.  104i. 
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bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  Christmas  to  the  beginning  of 
June.  All  his  attempts  to  storm  the  city  or  to  make  a 
practicable  breach  in  the  walls  had  been  in  vain.  An 
accident  made  him  master  of  this  part  of  Rome.  While 
both  parties  were  in  profound  repose,  two  followers  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  stole  under  a  part  of  the  walls 
which  had  been  slightly  broken.  They  climbed  up, 
found  the  sentinels  asleep,  killed  them,  got  possession  of 
a  tower,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  royal  army,  which 
advanced  rapidly  to  their  support.  The  Leonine  city 
June  9, 1068.  was  thus  lost ;  but  the  Pope  threw  himself 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  whole  of  Rome 
on  the  lefk  bank  of  the  Tiber  still  defied  the  enemy. ^ 

The  Romans  at  length  grew  weary  of  enduring  the 
miseries  of  a  siege ;  there  seemed  no  hope  of  speedy 
relief  from  the  Normans.  The  resources  of  Gregory, 
which  as  yet  had  been  amply  supplied  by  Matilda,  began 
to  fail.  The  Eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  attacked  in  his 
own  dominions  by  Robert  Guiscard,  had  entered  into 
close  alliance  with  Henry,  and  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  of  money,  which  were  unscrupulously  distributed 
among  the  wavering  Romans.^ 

At  this  juncture  negotiations  were  commenced,  but 
NccotiatioiiB,  ^^^  profound  mistrust,  and  undissembled  con- 
Joiy.  viction  that  Henry  on  his  side  would  observe 

no  oaths.  The  Pope  had  openly  asserted  his  own  pre- 
rogative of  releasing  from  all  oaths.  Henry  offered  to 
accept  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hand  of  Hildebrand. 
By  this  proposition  he  recognized  the  right  of  Gregory 
to  the  papal  see,  and  threw  aside  his  own  anti-pope, 

1  Bemold.  Ghronicon.  sub  aim. 

*  Guroqae  pecunia  et  terrora  et  yi  omnes  fere  sibi  acqaistyiaset  Romanoa. 
*-  Bonizo. 
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Guibert  of  Ravenna.  But  under  this  lurked  subtle 
policy.  If  lie  accepted  these  terms,  Gregory  annulled 
at  once  all  his  former  acts,  pronounced  his  own  excom- 
munication unjust,  and  that  he  who  had  been  declared 
unworthy  to  rule  as  king,  was  now  fit  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  the  imperial  crown.  If  he  re- 
jected these  overtures,  which  wore  the  appearance  of 
moderation,  on  him  lay  all  the  blame  of  the  prolonged 
contest ;  the  charge  of  inexorably  pursuing  his  own  im- 
perious views,  even  in  these  desperate  times,  at  any  cost 
of  human  bloodshed  and  misery,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
endangering  the  Papacy  itself. 

Not  Jess  sagacious  than  intrepid  and  inflexible,  Greg- 
ory maintained  as  lofty  a  tone  as  if  Henry  j,^^^^^  ^ 
were  still  at  his  feet  at  Canosa.  He  demanded  ^"s^^^- 
unconditional  submission :  ^^  Let  the  King  lay  down  his 
crown,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church."  The 
clergy  and  the  laity  —  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  entreated 
him  to  have  mercy  on  the  afflicted  city.  The  Romans 
implored,  clamored,  murmured,  menaced  his  unyielding 
obstinacy.  Hildebrand  despised  alike  supplications, 
murmurs,  and  menaces. 

The  Romans  at  length,  at  once  assailed  by  bribes  and 
fears,  declared  in  fevor  of  Henry.  They  took  the  man* 
agement  of  the  treaty  into  their  own  hands.  The  Pope 
was  to  summon  a  General  Council  for  the  middle  of 
November;  the  Emperor  to  grant  safe-conduct  to  all 
who  might  attend  it.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to 
observe  a  kind  of  independent  neutrality.  But  the 
Roman  leaders  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  separate, 
perhaps  a  secret  article,  that  at  the  appointed  time, 
either  Gregory  himself,  or  another  Pope  elected  ,^^  j 
for  that  purpose,  should  present  Henry  with  ^ 
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the  imperial  crown.     They  gave  twenty  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty. 

The  troops  of  Henry  were  suffering  from  heat  and 
from  fevers.  He  hastily  ran  up  a  fort  on  a  small  hill 
called  the  Palatiolus,  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred 
knights,  with  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  which  commanded  the 
Leonine  city,  and  departed  to  subdue  the  fortresses  of 
Gregory's  faithful  ally  the  Countess  Matilda.^  He 
Henry  In  wastcd  Tuscany  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Tiuttny.  subjects  of  Matilda,  even  some  of  the  strongest 
episcopal  partisans  of  Hildebrand,  began  either  openly 
to  revolt,  or  to  make  separate  terms  with  Henry. 
Adelheid,  the  Marchioness  of  Susa,  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  between  the  King  and  the  Papalist  Count- 
ess. The  Anti-Pope  assailed  her  with  flattering  letters. 
But  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  counteracted  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  royal  party :  he  raised  troops  to  revenge 
the  burning  of  Matilda's  castles  by  burning  those  of  the 
chieftains  who  had  revolted  to  the  King.  He  bribed  as 
boldly  as  he  fought ;  and  if  the  womanly  fears  of  Ma- 
tilda, or  her  gentler  feelings  towards  her  afflicted  sub- 
jects, had  shaken  her  steadfast  mind,  she  neither  dared 
nor  wished  to  shake  off  the  commanding  control  of  the 
martial  Bishop.* 

The  Council  met  on  the  20th  of  November ;  but  it 
was  not  a  full  assembly  of  stately  prelates,  but  a  few, 
and  those  exclusively  of  Hildebrand's  party.  Those 
who  had  already  committed  themselves,  by  acknowl- 
edging the  Anti-Pope,  could  not  obey  the  summons  of 
Hildebrand,  as  they  could  hardly  hope   on  his  own 


t  Compare  throaghont  Benzo  apnd  Mencken.  —  Lib.  vi. 

*  There  is  a  Life,  or  rather  a  legend,  of  Aniwlm  of  Lncca,  in  Pertz,  xiy.  L 
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ground  to  overbear  him  by  numbers..  They  stood 
aloof;  and  moreover,  the  tides  of  most  of  these  would 
have  been  called  in  question.  Henry,  on  his  side,  fore- 
seeing the  predominance  of  the  Papal  party,  prevented 
some  of  Hildebrand's  avowed  partisans,  Anselm  of 
Lucca,  Hugh  of  Lyons,  Reginald  of  Como,  and  Otto 
of  Ostia,  from  approaching  Rome.  Gregory  displayed 
his  highest  eloquence  in  his  address  to  this  assembly, 
which  sate  for  three  days  in  melancholy  deliberation. 
He  spoke,  it  is  said,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  a 
man;  and  the  groans  and  sobs  of  almost  all  present 
acknowledged  his  still  prevailing  power  over  their  hearts 
and  minds.  Their  prudence,  however,  restrained  them 
from  repeating,  in  this  trying  hour,  the  sen-  j^^  ^ 
tence  of  excommunication.  The  censure  of  ^^*^- 
the  Church  was  only  uttered  against  those  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  prevent  tlie  prelates  from  attending  the  coun- 
cil, and,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  to  seize 
their  persons. 

But  a  more  seasonable  succor  arrived:  a  gift  of 
80,000  pieces  of  gold  (Eastern  plunder)  from  snccoraof 
Robert  Guiscard.  The  mercenary  Romans  S?NonnaM. 
were  again  faithftil  subjects  of  the  Pope ;  and  when 
Henry,  once  more  under  the  walls,  demanded  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty,  they  evaded  their  oaths  both  by 
the  most  insolent  mockery  and  pitiftil  casuistry.  They 
had  promised  that  the  Pope  should  give  the  crown^  not 
that  he  should  crown  and  anoint  the  King.  They  pro- 
posed, and  the  Representative  of  all  Truth  sanctioned 
their  proposition,  that  if  penitent,  and  his  penitence 
impUed  his  resignation  of  his  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  he  should  receive  the  crown,  with  the 
Papal  benediction.     If  not,  he  should  still  receive  the 
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crown — it  was  to  be  let  down  to  him  upon  a  rod  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Such  was  the  power  and 
noliness  of  oaths  I 

Henry  renewed  the  siege  with  the  resolute  determi- 
nation to  hear  no  further  terms  from  his  stubborn  and 
treacherous  foe.  But  the  city  still  held  out.  His  gai^ 
rison  had  been  obliged  by  sickness  to  abandon  the  fort 
on  the  Palatiolus  and  his  other  works.  All  was  to 
recommence  anew.  He  made  some  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Campania,  and  perhaps,  to  watch  any  hostile 
movements  of  Robert  Guiscard,  into  Apulia.  But 
Germany  imperatively  required  his  presence  ;  his  inter- 
ests there  were  in  peril ;  and  in  despair  of  success 
Henry  master  ^^^^^t  Romc,  he  was  actually  about  to  give 
ohriBfemw,  ordcrs  for  his  retreat.  Suddenly  an  embassy 
loea  arrived  from  the  Romans  (the  gold  pieces  of 

Guiscard  were  now,  no  doubt,  exhausted,  and  those  of 
Henry  more  lavishly  distributed),  offering  to  surrender 
the  city.  Hildebrand  hastily  retired  into  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  and  from  its  walls  the  haughty  Pope  might 
behold  the  excommunicated  King  and  his  rival  Pope 
entering  in  triumph  through  the  Lateran  gate.  He 
saw  the  procession  pass,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  first 
to  an  assembly  of  prelates  to  elect  the  Pope.  He  had 
to  endure  the  mockery  of  a  summons  to  this  hostile 
Council,  which  affected  to  wait  three  days  for  his  ap- 
pearance;^ and  then  again  on  Palm  Sunday  he  saw 
A.i».  1084.  them  pass  to  the  consecration  of  Guibert  of 
M«^h»:  Ravenna  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Gui- 
bert was  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, and  Arezzo.     On  Easter  Day,  the  King,  with 

1  ExpecUtar  per  tridaam  deliteacendo.  —  Benxo,  Proleg.  sd  L.  riL 
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his  wife  Bertha,  passed  in  state  to  the  Vatican,  tc 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Clement 
III.  A  few  feeble  attempts  by  his  adherents  to  excite 
tumult,  and  to  maintain  some  strongholds  in  the  city, 
were  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  Henry.  Gregory 
was  a  prisoner  —  a  prisoner  who,  it  might  seem,  must 
soon  be  compelled  by  despair,  by  famine,  or  by  treach- 
ery, to  yield  himself  up  to  the  unslaked  vengeance  of 
the  King. 

Tidings,  however,  soon  arrived  which  at  once  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  Desiderius,  the  Abbot  Approach  of 
of  Monte  Casino,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  com-  Aprfi.^™""' 
municated  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Pontiff 
that  Robert  Guiscard  was  rapidly  advancing  at  the  head 
of  6,000  knights  and  30,000  foot.  It  was  a  strange 
army  of  the  faith :  from  every  quarter  men  had  rushed 
to  his  banner,  some  to  rescue  the  Pope,  others  from 
love  of  war.  The  Saracens  had  enlisted  in  great  num- 
bers. 

The  news  was  as  appalling  to  Henry  as  welcome  to 
the  Pope.  His  army  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  this  formidable  host.  He  made  the  Ro-  ^^^^^^ 
mans  swear  fidelity  to  their  Caesar ;  he  took  ^^• 
forty  hostages ;  he  destroyed  part  of  the  fortifications 
which  had  resisted  his  power,  the  Castle  on  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city. 
He  then  retired  towards  Civita  Castellana. 

Three  days  after  he  had  evacuated  the  city  appeare(| 
the  Norman  army  under  the  walls.  The  Romans  had 
reason  to  dread  —  they  cordially  hated  (their  hatred 
affected  the  tone  of  contempt)  these  barbarous  North- 
men. The  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  manned  for 
defence.     But  on  the  first  day  the  Normans  surprised 
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the  gate  of  St.  Lorenzo :  the  city,  which  had  for  three 
NonDADs  years  defied  the  besieging  army  of  Henry,  was 
lake  tfae  dty.  ^t  once  in  their  power.*  The  first  act  of  the 
dntiful  son  of  the  Church  was  to  release  the  Pope  firom 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He 
conducted  him  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Lateran 
Palace.  But  Gregory  must  now  witness  those  horrors 
which,  as  long  as  they  afflicted  Germany  or  Northern 
Italy,  he  had  contemplated  unmoved,  intent  on  building 
up  his  all-ruling  Theocracy.  From  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  having  just  received  his  blessing,  the  Normans 
spread  through  the  city,  treating  it  with  all  the  cruelty 
of  a  captured  town,  pillaging,  violating,  murdering, 
wherever  they  met  with  opposition.  The  Romans  had. 
been  surprised,  not  subdued.  For  two  days  and  nights 
inrorpectton.  they  brooded  over  their  vengeance;  on  the 
third  day  they  broke  out  in  general  insurrection,  rushed 
armed  into  the  streets,  and  began  a  terrible  carnage  of 
their  conquerors.  The  Normans  were  feasting  in  care- 
less security ;  but  with  the  discipline  of  practised  sol- 
diers they  fiew  to  arms ;  the  whole  city  was  one  wild 
confiict.  The  Norman  horse  poured  into  the  streets, 
but  the  Romans  fought  at  advantage,  fi:om  their  pos- 
session of  the  houses  and  their  knowledge  of  the  ground. 
They  were  gaining  the  superiority  ;  the  Normans  saw 
their  peril.  The  remorseless  Guiscard  gave  the  word 
to  fire  the  houses.  From  every  quarter  the  flames 
rushed  up  —  houses,  palaces,  convents,  churches,  as  the 
night  darkened,  were  seen  in  awlul  conflagration.  The 
distracted   inhabitants   dashed  wildly  into  the  streets, 

'  Non  per  triennium  at  Hemiciu,  sed  seqnente  die,  quam  venit,  perfidam 
civitatem  cepit.  —  Bonizo. 
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no  longer  endeavoring  to  defend  themselves,  jg^^^^^^^ 
but  to  save  their  families.  They  were  hewn  Nomuuis. 
down  by  hundreds.  The  Saracen  allies  of  the  Pope 
had  been  the  foremost  in  the  pillage,  and  were  now  the 
foremost  in  the  conflagration  and  the  massacre.  No 
house,  no  monastery,  was  secure  from  plunder,  murder, 
rape.  Nuns  were  defiled,  mati*ons  forced,  the  rings  cut 
from  their  living  fingers.^  Gregory  exerted  himself, 
not  without  success,  in  saving  the  principal  churches. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal, 
neither  Greek  nor  German,  brought  such  desolation  on 
the  city  as  this  capture  by  the  Normans.  From  this 
period  dates  the  desertion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city, 
and  its  gradual  extension  over  the  site  of  the  modem 
city,  the  Campus  Martins. 

Guiscard  was  at  length  master  of  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
but  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope's  deliverer  was  yet 
unappeased.  Many  thousand  Romans  were  sold  pub- 
licly as  slaves  —  many  carried  into  the  remotest  parts 
of  Calabria.^  We  have  heard  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Bishop,  from  the  Sovereign  of  Rome,  on  this  hateful 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Saracens. 
Of  this,  perhaps,  he  was  ignorant  when  in  the  Castle  of 

1  Itaque  gens  diversa,  de  Deo  ignara,  soeleribiu  ac  homicidiis  edocta, 
adcilteriis  variisque  fomicationibofl  assuefacta,  omaibua  criminibus  qiuB 
feiTO  et  igne,  talibus  agi  solet  negotiiSf  sese  forialiter  immerserat  :  quin 
etiam  yirgines  sacratas  comimpentes,  miserorumqae  Romanoram  nxores 
inceetantea,  ac  annulofl  earom  digitis  detrancantes.  — Landulph  Sen.  iy.  8. 
The  hostile  writer  lays  all  to  Gregoiy*8  charge.  Cum  Roberto  exiliens, 
Salemam  profectos  est  Ubi  per  pauca  vivens  tempora  tanquam  malorum 
poBoam  emeritus,  interiit 

*  Bonizo  relates  and  triumphs  in  this  act  of  vengeance.  Dehinc  apud 
Lateraaense  palatium  per  multos  dies  degens  (the  Pope,  too,  was  in  the 
Lateran  palace)  multa  millia  Romanorum  vendidit  «l  JvdoBOif  quosdam 
▼ero  captivos  duzit  usque  Calabriam ;  et  tali  poen&  digni  erant  multari,  qui 
ad  similitndinem  JudsBorum  pantorem  suorum  tradiderant. 
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St.  Angelo.  No  powerftd  intercession  is  now  made«^ 
— no  threatened  excommunication  is  now  menaced — iu 
behalf  of  his  rebellious,  his  perfidious,  yet  subdued  sub- 
jects-T-  most  of  the  sufferers,  no  doubt,  guiltless  and  de- 
fenceless. The  ferocious  Guiscard  is  still  recognized  as 
his  ally,  his  deliverer,  his  protector,  perhaps  his  avenger. 
Unprotected  by  his  foreign  guard,  the  Pope  could  not 
now  trust  himself  in  the  city,  which  would,  no  doubt,  and 
not  without  justice,  attribute  its  ruin  and  misery  to  his 
QKgorj  obstinacy.  In  the  company  of  Robert  Guis- 
card, oppressed  with  shame  and  affliction,  he 


retired  from  the  smoking  ruins  and  the  desolated  streets 
of  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  first  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  afterwards  to  the  Norman's  strong  castle  of 
Salerno.  From  Salerno,  unshaken  by  the  horrors  which 
July,  1084.  he  had  witnessed  or  the  perils  he  had  escaped, 
Hildebrand  thundered  out  again  the  unmitigated  ex* 
communication  against  Henry,  the  Anti-Pope  Clement, 
and  all  their  adherents.^ 

To  Rome  Gregory  never  returned:  death  came 
Hii  dMth.  slowly  upon  him  at  Salerno.  He  spoke  even 
to  the  end  with  undoubting  confidence  on  the  goodness 
of  his  cause,  and  his  assurance  that  he  was  departing  to 
Heaven.  He  gave  a  general  absolution  to  mankind ; 
but  from  this  all-embracing  act  of  mercy  he  excepted 
his  deadly  enemies  and  those  of  the  Church,  Henry  so 
called  the  King,  the  usurping  Pontiff  Guibert,  and  those 


1  At  qua  Normannoram  instabiUtu  tube  capta,  et  pnsda  data,  mnlta 
mala  perpetraverit,  nobiliam  Bomanonim  filias  stuprando  et  ttooentM  pik- 
riter  innocentesque  pari  paen&  affligendo,  nollomqne  modnm,  oti  Tieto- 
riboB  moa  est,  in  rapin&,  crudelitate,  diicptione  faabendo  .  .  .  yeritoiqiia  ne 
dace  recedente  infidelitas  Romana  exagitata  recnidesceret,  et  qiioe  antea 
habnerit  quasi  fidoB  amicos,  pateretar  infidoe,  oedendnm  tempori  arbhia* 
tiu,  Salemam  se  contulit  —  Hugon.  Chron.  ii.  ;  Perts,  viii.  p.  40S. 
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who  were  their  counsellors  and  abettors  in  their  ungodly 
cause.  His  last  memorable  words  have  something  of 
proud  bitterness :  "  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  ini- 
quity, and  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  The  words  might 
not  be  intended  as  an  arraignment  of  Divine  Providence, 
but  where  was  the  beauty  of  resignation  ?  or  was  it  a 
Pharisaic  reproach  on  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  blind 
and  ungrateful  to  his  transcendent  virtues?  May 2&,ioe6. 
"  In  exile,*'  said  a  Churchman  of  congenial  feelings, 
whose  priestly  pride  was  not  rebuked  by  that  spectacle  of 
mortality, "  in  exile  thou  couldst  not  die  I  Vicar  pf  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  thou  bast  received  the  nations  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession !  "  ^ 

Gregory  is  the  Caesar  of  spiritual  conquest ;  the  great 
and  inflexible  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  chamcterof 
sacerdotal  oixier.  The  universal  religious  <*««o«y- 
Autocracy,  the  Caliphate,  with  the  difference  that  the 
temporal  power  was  accessory  to  the  spiritual,  not  the 
spiritual  an  hereditary  appendage  to  the  temporal  su- 
premacy, expanded  itself  upon  the  austere  yet  imagina- 
tive mind  of  Gregory  as  the  perfect  Idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  theory  of  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
no  doubt,  swam  before  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff,  in  which 
a  new  Rome  was  to  rise  and  rule  the  world  by  religion. 
Augustine's  theoiy,  indeed,  was  aristocratic  rather  than 
monarchical,  or  i*ather  the  monarchical  power  remained 
centered  in  the  Invisible  Lord  —  in  Christ  himself.  To 
the  Pope  there  could  be  no  Rome  without  a  Csesar,  and 
the  CsBsar  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  was  himself:  m 
him  was  gathered  and  concentred  all  power,  that  of  the 


1  Bemried,  109, 110. 
yoL.  m.  83 
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collective  priesthood  and  episcopacy  ;  it  flowed  from  him 
with  a  kind  of  Pantheistic  emanation,  and  was  reab- 
sorbed in  him.  But,  unhappily,  the  ideal  Pope  is  as 
purely  imaginary  as  an  ideal  King,  or  an  ideal  Repub- 
lic governed  by  virtue  alone.  The  Pope  was  to  be  a 
man  elected  by  men.  If  this  spiritual  monarchy  either 
could  confine,  or  had  attempted  to  confine  that  univer- 
sal authority  to  which  it  aspired,  or  that  vast  authority 
which  it  actually  obtained  over  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men,  to  purposes  purely  and  exclusively  spiritual :  if  it 
could  have  contented  itself  with  enforcing,  and  by 
strictly  religious  means,  an  uniformity — a  wise  and 
liberal  uniformity  —  an  tmiformity  expanding  with  the 
expansion  of  the  human  intellect,  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice  and  Christian  virtue  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  community :  if  it  had  restrained  itself,  in  its 
warfare,  to  the  extirpation  of  evil,  to  the  promotion  of 
social  and  domestic  virtue ;  if  in  its  supremacy  over 
kings,  to  the  suppression  of  unchristian  vices,  tyranny, 
injustice,  inhumanity ;  over  mankind  at  large,  to  moral 
transgressions  and  infringements  on  the  rights  and  per- 
sons and  property  of  others  :  if  it  had  taught  invariably 
by  Christian  means  of  persuasion ;  if  it  had  always  kept 
ihe  ultimate  end  of  all  rehgion  in  view,  the  happiness 
of  mankind  through  Christian  hoUness  and  love :  then 
posterity  might  wisely  regret  that  this  higher  than  Pla- 
tonic vision  was  never  realized ;  that  mankind  are  re- 
ceding further  than  ever  from  the  establishment  in  this 
form  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of  nations.  But 
throughout  the  contest  of  many  centuries  the  sacerdotal 
supremacy  was  constantly  raising  the  suspicion,  too  well 
grounded,  that  power,  not  the  beneficial  use  of  power, 
was  its  final  object.     It  was  occasionally  popular,  even 
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democratic,  in  assisting  tbe  liberties  of  man,  as  in  later 
times,  in  its  alliance  with  the  Italian  republics  ;  but  it 
was  too  manifestly  not  from  the  high  and  disinterested 
love  of  freedom,  but  from  jealousy  of  any  other  Lord 
over  the  liberties  of  men  but  itself.  In  this  respect 
Gregory  was  the  type,  the  absolute  model  and  example 
of  the  spiritual  monarch.  Posterity  demands  whether 
his  imperial  views,  like  those  of  the  older  CsBsar,  were 
not  grounded  on  the  total  prostration  of  the  real  liberty 
of  mankind ;  even  in  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  subor- 
dinate sacerdotal  order.  It  was  a  magnificent  Idea,  but 
how  was  it  reconcilable  with  the  genuine  sublimity  of 
Christianity,  that  an  order  of  men  —  that  one  single 
man — had  thrust  himself  without  authority,  to  an  ex- 
tent men  began  early  to  question,  between  man  and 
God — had  arrayed  himself,  in  fact,  in  secondary  di- 
vinity ?  Against  his  decrees  every  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  was  treason ;  every  attempt  to  limit  his 
power  impiety.  Even  if  essentially  true,  this  monarch- 
ical autocracy  was  undeniably  taught  and  maintained, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  Hildebrand,  through  means 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  higher  principles,  by  bloody  and 
desolating  wars,  by  civil  wars  with  all  their  horrors,  by 
every  kind  of  human  misery.  Allow  the  utmost  privi- 
lege of  the  age  —  of  a  warlike,  a  ferocious  age,  in 
which  human  life  had  no  sanctity  or  security  —  yet  this 
demand  of  indulgence  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
surely  destructive  of  the  claim  to  be  immutable  Chris- 
tianity :  the  awfiil  incongruity  between  the  Churchman 
and  the  Christian,  between  the  Representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself,  is 
fatal  to  the  whole. 
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Yet  in  a  lower  view,  not  as  a  permanent,  eternal, 
immutable  law  of  Christianity,  but  as  one  of  the  tem- 
porary phases,  through  which  Christianity,  in  its  sel£> 
accommodation  to  the  moral  necessities  of  men,  was  to 
pass,  the  hierarchical,  the  Papal  power  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  its  conservative  fidelity  as  guardian  of  the 
most  valuable  reliques  of  antiquity,  of  her  arts,  her  laws, 
her  language ;  by  its  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  moral 
and  religious  motives  over  the  brute  force  of  man  ;  by 
the  safe  guardianship  of  the  great  primitive  and  iundar 
mental  truths  of  religion,  which  were  ever  lurking  un- 
der the  exuberant  mythology  and  ceremonial ;  above  all 
by  wonderful  and  stirring  examples  of  the  most  pro> 
found,  however  ascetic  devotion,  of  mortificaticm  and 
self-sacrifice  and  self-<iiscipline,  pardally,  at  least,  fer  the 
good  of  others ;  by  splendid  charities,  munificent  public 
works,  cultivation  of  letters,  the  strong  trust  infused 
into  the  mind  of  man,  that  there  was  some  being  even 
on  earth  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  de- 
fenceless, to  succor  the  succorless,  to  be  the  refiige  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  poor ;  all 
these  things,  with  all  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
its  various  forms  of  legend,  of  verse,  of  building,  of 
music,  of  art,  may  justify,  or  rather  command  mankind 
to  look  back  upon  these  fallen  idols  with  reverence, 
with  admiration,  and  with  gratitude.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  counterbalances  its  vast  ambition, 
rapacity,  cruelty,  by  the  most  essential  benefits  to  hu- 
man civilization.  The  Papacy  itself  is  not  merely  an 
awful,  but  a  wonderfid  institution.  Gregory  VII. 
himself  is  not  contemplated  merely  with  awe,  but  in 
some  respects,  and  with  great  drawbacks,  as  a  benefiic- 
tor  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

GREGORY'S    SUCCESSORS. 

Gbbgort  VII.  had  died  in  exile,  overpowered,  if 
unsubdued ;  a  fiigitive  before  the  face  of  liis  sieotion  of 
enemies,  yet  disdaining  to  yield  one  point  of  viotor  iii.' 
his  lofty  pretensions.  But  who  would  take  his  place 
and  maintain  with  equal  vigor  and  intrepidity  the  im- 
perilled Papacy  ?  The  last  of  that  race  of  men  who  had 
labored  with  Hildebrand  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian,  monastic,  Hildebrandine  Papacy,  was  Deside- 
rius,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino:  the  sharer  in  his 
counsels,  his  supporter  in  all  his  difficulties.  Gregory 
had  already  designated,  on  one  occasion,  Desiderius  as 
the  future  Pope ;  and  when  his  feithful  adherents 
pressed  around  him,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  firom  his  dy- 
ing Ups  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  named  Desiderius^;  in  default  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  (which  Gregory  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated), he  added  three  Prelates,  Otto  of  Ostia,  Hugh 
of  Lyons,  and  Anselm  of  Lucca.  Even  in  Salerno 
Desiderius  was  urged  to  accept  the  Pontificate ;  but  he 
was  advanced  in  years ;  he  was  determined  not  to  aban- 
don the  holy  quiet  of  Monte  Casino.  He  retired  to  his 
monastery,  and  was  followed  by  the  Cardinals  and 
H  ishops  of  the  party,  still  pressing  upon  him  the  onerous 
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distinction.^  His  obstinate  humility  resisted  their  flat- 
tering importunities.  But  he  acquiesced  in  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  elect  a  legitimate  Pope,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  summer  heats 
prevented  any  approach  to  Rome.  In  the  autumn,  ap- 
prehending that  they  were  about  to  compel  him  to 
assume  the  office,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  Roman 
Cardinals  and  Bishops,  from  the  Norman  Princes,  from 
Jordano  of  Capua,  and  Count  Rainulf,  that  they  would 
neither  themselves  use  any  violence  to  compel  him  to 
Ha '  26  1085.  ^®  Popc,  uor  pciinit  others  to  do  so.  Thus 
May  24, 108a  passed  a  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Anti- 
Pope,  Clement  III.,  ruled  in  part  of  Rome ;  his  pro- 
gress excited  increasing  apprehension.  At  Easter  many 
Cardinals  and  Prelates  ventured  to  enter  Rome  from 
different  quarters;  they  sent  to  summon  Desiderius, 
and  the  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  taken  refrige  in 
Monte  Casino,  with  Gysulf,  Prince  of  Salerno.  Desi- 
derius,  not  suspecting  any  design  upon  himself,  hastened 
with  his  Bishops  to  Rome.  On  the  eve  of  Pentecost 
there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
diaconate  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Lucia ;  again  the  Pon- 
tificate was  pressed  on  Desiderius  by  the  unanimous 
voice  ;  again  he  reftised  it,  and  threatened  to  return  to 
Monto  Casino.  A  private  meeting  was  held  between 
the  leaders  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  and  Cencius,  the 
Consul  of  Rome  (a  Cencius  now  on  the  high  Papalist 
side)  ;  it  was  determined  to  elect  the  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
with  the  singular  provision  that  Desiderius  should  pledge 

1  Waltram  de  Unit  Eccles.  gives  a  list  of  the  Crermui  bishops  on  each  side 
afU:r  Gregory'  death,  in  1085.  Some  bishops,  Adelbero  of  Wnrtzburg,  gave 
up  their  sees.  Henry  filled  up  all  Uiese  vacancies:  in  Metz,  however,  tben^ 
was  uo  episcopal  function  performed  for  ten  years.  —  P.  815. 
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himself  to  receive  the  new  Pope  in  his  impregnable  for- 
tress convent  of  Monte  Casino,  to  assist  his  cause,  and 
protect  him  from  all  his  enemies.  Desiderius  consented 
at  once ;  and  with  the  abbot's  crosier,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  pledged  the  fealty  of  his  people.  Another 
public  assemblage  took  place,  more  crowded,  more  im- 
posing ;  the  suffrages  were  nearly  all  united  in  favor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia  ;  when  a  Cardinal  arose,  and  urged 
the  objection  which  had  so  often  before  been  overruled, 
that  the  translation  of  a  Bishop  from  one  see  to  another 
was  against  the  Canons.  The  whole  assembly  rose, 
seized  the  struggling  Desiderius,  hurried  him  a.d.  io87. 
into  the  Church  of  Saint  Lucia,  and  proclaimed  him 
Pope,  under  the  name  of  Victor  III.  Desiderius,  to 
show  his  unyielding  reluctance,  though  arrayed  in  the 
scarlet  cope,  reftised  to  put  on  the  alb. 

The  Imperial  Prefect,  overawed  by  the  Norman 
forces,  which,  under  Gysulf,  Prince  of  Salerno,  had 
accompanied  Desiderius  to  Rome,  and  by  the  pow- 
erful Cencius,  had  not  ventured  to  disturb  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  Prince  of  Salerno  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  demanding  the  consecration  of  a  creature  of 
his  own  as  the  Archbishop  of  that  city :  this  was  sternly 
refused  by  Desiderius  and  his  Bishops.  The  Prefect 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  defection  of  Grysulf ;  col- 
lected some  troops,  seized  the  Capitol,  and  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  new  Pope.  Four  days  after  his  elec- 
tion Desiderius  fled  from  Rome ;  he  remained  three 
days  at  Ardea ;  at  Terracina  he  put  off  all  M«y  27. 
the  Papal  insignia,  returned  to  Monte  Casino  the  simple 
Abbot,  as  if  determined  to  close  his  days  in  peace  in  his 
humbler  sphere  :  no  remonstrances,  no  representations 
of  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Church  could  induce 
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him  to  resume  his  state ;  for  nearly  a  whole  year  the 
Church  remained  without  an  ostensible  head ;  the  Anti- 
Pope  Guibert  without  a  rival.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
had  quietly  submitted  to  the  loss  of  the  tiara,  which  had 
so  nearly  &llen  upon  his  head,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
Hugh  of  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  speedy  election  as  Urban  11. 
Lyons.  Hugh  of  Lyous  has  left  a  bitter  record  of  his 

disappointed  ambition :  he  was  absent  from  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  but  acquiesced  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Desiderius.  He  visited  Monte  Casino ;  and  if 
there  be  the  shadow  of  truth  in  the  incredible  scheme, 
which,  writing  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  declares 
that  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Desiderius,  and  from 
other  bishops  to  whose  testimony  he  refers  the  Coun- 
tess, Desiderius  must  have  contemplated  a  total  departr- 
ure  from  the  policy  of  Pope  Gregory.  He  openly 
asserted  that  he  had  consented  to  crown  King  Henry  ; 
more  incredible  still,  he  averred  that  the  invasion 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  by  Henry  was  with 
his  cognizance  and  assent.  Pope  Victor  HI.  was 
guilty  of  other  acts  of  treason  agaii^st  the  memory  of 
Gregory :  he  declared  one  Bishop  elect,  though  absolved 
by  Gregory,  still  under  excommunication;  Atto  of 
Much  21.  Milan,  though  he  had  died  impenitent,  unab- 
solved from  his  excommunication,  to  be  among  the 
blessed ;  and  that  himself  should  desire  no  higher  place 
in  glory  than  that  of  Atto.^  His  ordinary  conversation 
was  a  continued  reproval  of  the  acts  of  Gregory ;  he  had 
even  proposed  the  election  of  a  German  Pope,  Herman 
of  Metz.  These  are  either  calumnies,  utterly  ground- 
less and  sheerly  mendacious,  or  exaggerations  of  some 
peacefiil  counsels  which  Desiderius,  weary  of  strife,  and 
^  The  two  letters  of  Hugh  of  Lyons  to  Matilda  in  Labbe,  ConciL— P.  414. 
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under  the  fond  hope  of  restoring  peace  to  the  uj^.!^!^ 
Church,  may  liave  ventured  to  suggest  in  his  ^^• 
holy  solitude. 

Early  in  the  spring,  not  two  weeks  after  his  retire- 
ment, assembled  at  Capua  many  Bishops  and  Cardinals; 
among  the  latter,  Otto  of  Ostia  and  Hugh  of  Derideiiiu 
Lyons,  Cencius  the  Consul  of  Rome,  Jordano  Pontuoate. 
Prince  of  Capua,  and  Roger  Duke  of  Apulia,  with  other 
Norman  princes,  as  Hugh  of  Lyons  no  doubt  hoped, 
to  elect  a  new  Pope.  But  the  partisans  of  Desiderius, 
at  his  own  secret  suggestions  (according  to  the  mali- 
cious statement  of  Hugh  of  Lyons),  or  rather  the  whole 
assembly,  urged  Desiderius,  even  with  prayers  and 
tears,  to  resume  his  Pontificate.  After  two  days'  resist- 
ance, he  yielded  at  length;  and  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Otto  and  the  stricter  Cardinals,  sub- 
mitted to  pay  what  seemed  the  price  of  hearty  support 
from  the  Norman  Princes  ;  he  submitted  to  the  conse- 
cration of  Alfanus,  who  was  accused  of.  aspiring  to  the 
see  by  unlawful  means,  as  Archbishop  of  Salerno.  He 
returned  on  Palm  Sunday  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he 
celebrated  Easter.  He  then  advanced,  under  the  escort 
of  the  Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  crossed  the  Tiber 
near  the  city  of  Ostia,  which  perhaps  its  Bishop  May  9. 
maintained  in  his  allegiance ;  and  pitched  his  tents  be 
fore  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  now  occupied  or  rather 
garrisoned  by  the  Anti-Pope  Guibert.  A  sudden 
attack  of  the  Norman  soldiery  made  him  master  of  the 
Church.  On  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  multitudes  of  the  Normans,  chiefly  from  the 
Transteverine  region,  where  his  party  predominated,  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  Roman  Bishops  of  Ostia,  Porto, 
Tusculum,  and  Alba,  with  many  other  Cardinals  and 
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Prelates.  But  he  ventared  on  no  long  stay  in  the  inse- 
cure capital ;  after  eight  dajs  he  retired  to  Bari,  and 
Jience  to  Monte  Casino. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Countess  Matilda  entered 
oonnfeMi  Rome ;  she  sent  earnest  messages  to  the  Pope ; 
HauidA.  j^;  ^j^  chiefly  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  converse 
of  the  Holy  Pontiff  that  she  had  gone  to  Rome.  Vio- 
tor,  though  laboring  under  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
sickness,  embarked  on  the  coast,  and  landed  at  Ostia. 
He  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda.  His  partisans  were  still  in  possession  of 
St.  Peter's ;  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day  he  celebrated  mass 
on  the  high  altar.  The  day  closed  with  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Matilda  and  the  Pope  into  the  city 
itself,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  Anti- 
Pope.  Victor  was  master  of  the  whole  Transteveiine 
region,  of  St.  Peter's,  of  the  Castle  of*  St.  Angelo,  and 
considerable  part  of  Rome,  with  the  cities  of  Ostia  and 
Porto.  But  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  an  Imperial  messenger 
arrived  ;  he  summoned  the  Senators,  the  Consuls,  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Victor.  The  versatile  people 
rose  on  his  side,  drove  out  the  troops  of  Matilda,  who 
still  fi*om  the  heights  above  maintained  possession  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  This  became  the  centre  of  the 
bloody  strife ;  men  warred  with  the  utmost  fury  as  to 
who  should  celebrate  the  Apostle's  holyday  in  his  great 
church.^  Neither  party  obtained  this  triumph;  the 
altar  remained  the  whole  day  without  light,  incense,  or 

1  Acooidiog  to  tb«  Obronioon  Angiuteiise  Gnibeit  unt  abeent  fWnii  Boms 
when  it  was  thiu  sorpriBed  by  his  rival  Victor.  That  chronicle  gives  th« 
darker  and  Imperialist  character  of  Desiderios  and  his  proceedings.  He  ia 
accused  of  buying  the  Norman  aid,  and  by  that  purchased  aid  alone  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  the  monkish  parly.  —  Apud  Freher.,  yoL  L 
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sacrifice ;  for  the  discomfited  troops  of  the  Pope  were 
forced  to  take  refiige  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  those 
of  the  Anti-*Pope  did  not  yet  venture  to  take  possession 
of  the  Church.  Guibert  celebrated  high  mass  in  the 
neighboring  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  with  the  two  tow- 
era  or  belfries,  from  both  of  which  he  had  just  smoked 
or  burned  out  the  garrison.  The  next  day  the  parti- 
sans of  Gnibert  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  washed 
the  altar  clean  from  the  pollution  of  the  hostile  mass, 
and  then  celebrated  the  holy  Eucharist.  But  their  tri* 
nmph,  too,  was  short;  the  following  day  they  were 
again  driven  out ;  and  Pope  Victor  ruled  in  St.  Peter's. 
Yet  Victor  dared  not  remain  in  Rome ;  he  retired 
Ugain  to  his  Monte  Casino.^  In  August  a  council  was 
held  at  Benevento,  Pope  Victor  III.  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  renewed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ex- 
communication of  Guibert  the  Anti-Pope,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  the  loiiperial  arms,  not  fearipg  the  judgment  of 
the  great  Eternal  Emperor,  hs^d  filled  Rome  with  every 
kind  of  violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed,  invaded  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  driven  forth  the  rightful  Pope^ 
To  this  excommunication  was  subjoined  another  against 
Hu(gh  of  Lyons  and  the  Abbot  of  Marseilles.  The 
abbot  had  been  party  to  the  election  of  Pope  Victor. 
The  aichbishop  had  offered  his  allegiance,  implored  and 
received  from  him  the  legation  to  Prance.     Yet  their 

1  The  Monks  of  Monte  Casino  boasted  of  a  wonder  whicfi  took  plaee  at  the 
■hrine  of  St  Benedict  Among  the  pilgrims  who  approached  the  altar  was 
one  in  ecclesiastical  atUre.  He  was  asked  who  he  was  ;  he  replied,  *'  St 
Peter.  I  am  come  to  celebrate  the  day  of  my  mtttyrdom  at  the  altar  of 
my  brother  Benedict;  since  I  cannot  stay  at  Bome,  where  my  church  is 
desecrated  by  strife  and  war.**  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino  celebrated 
from  thenceforth  St.  Peter's  day  with'  the  same  solemnity  as  that  of  St 
Benedict,  a  comparison  which  provokes  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  Car- 
dinal Barotuns. 
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ambition,  disappointed  of  the  Papacj,  had  driven  them 
into  open  schism ;  they  had  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
Roman  Church,  and  therefore,  as  self-condemned  here* 
tics,  were  excluded  from  that  communion.  The  con- 
demnation was  renewed  of  all  who  should  receive  the 
investiture  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  whatever  firom 
Death  of  *^®  hands  of  the  laity.  But  even  before  the 
▼ktorin.  dogg  of  the  council  Victor  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  malady.  He  had  hardly  time  to  retire  to  Monte 
Casino,  to  order  the  affidrs  of  his  monastery,  to  com- 
A.D.  1067.  iii^i^d  Oderisi  as  his  successor  to  the  abbacy 
Sept.  M.  Qf  Monte  Casino,  the  Bii^hop  of  Ostia  to  the 
throne  of  the  Pontificate.     He  died  in  three  days. 

In  those  times  of  blind  and  obstinate  mutual  hostility 
no  rapid  death,  common  enough,  especially  in  that  cli- 
mate, could  take  place  without  suggesting  a  providential 
judgment,  or  something  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 
In  Germany  it  was  rumored  and  believed  that  the  Pope, 
while  celebrating  mass,  in  ratification  of  the  ezconunu- 
nicating  decrees  of  the  council,  was  seized  with  his 
mortal  pains,^  and  that  his  foetid  body  was  hardly  re- 
moved fix)m  the  church.  Later  writers,  with  no  ground 
lirhatever,  imputed  his  death  to  poison  administered  in 
the  sacred  chalice.' 

1  Chnmiooo  Angnsteoie  sob  ana* 

•  DandnliiB  in  Ghionic.  T.  ziL  Rer.  ItaL    ICirtiiiiii  PolouM. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 
UBBAN  n. 

Ths  Pontificate  of  Urban  II.  is  one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Latin  Chri&-  * 
tianity.  The- first  Crasade  united  Christendom  in  one 
vast  warlike  confederacy ;  and  at  the  head  of  that  con- 
federacy the  Pope,  by  common  consent,  took  his  proper 
place..  The  armies  were  the  armies  of  the  faith,  and 
therefore  the  armies  of  him  who  represented  the  chief 
apostle  of  the  fidth.  From  the  Pope  they  derived,  what 
they  belieyed  their  divine  commission ;  they  were  his 
martial  missionaries  to  recover,  not  for  any  one  Chris- 
tian prince,  but  for  Christianity  itself,  that  territory  to 
which  it  asserted  an  indefeasible  title.  The  land  in 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  bom  and  died, 
could  not  but  be  the  domain,  the  seignorial  possession 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  the  Crusade  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  Ur- 
ban's  Pontificate. 

On  the  death  of  Victor  HI.  t^ie  scattered  and  disor- 
ganized monastic  or  Hildebrandine  party  were  struck 
almost  with  despair ;  yet  messengers  were  sent  on  all 
sides  to  rally  their  ecclesiastical  forces.  It  was  not  till 
above  five  months  had  elapsed,  that  a  Council  sum- 
moned by  a  number  of  bishops  assembled  at  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
Monte  Casino,  and  by  the  counsel  of  Oderisi,  m««»»m. 
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the  Abbot,  the  successor  of  Desiderius,  met  at  Terra- 
dna ;  for  Rome  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The 
number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  was  forty. 
The  Bishop  of  Porto,  with  the  Bishop  of  Tusculum, 
represented  the  Roman  clergy;  the  Prefect  Benedict 
appeared,  and  boasted  that  hd  bore  the  unanimous 
Bufirage  of  the  Roman  people.  There  were  ambassa- 
Marahis,  ^^"  ^™  sotuo  Ultramoutane  prelates,  and 
^<^-  from  the  Countess  Matilda.    After  a  solemn 

.  fest  of  three  days  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  was  elected  by 
acclamation,  arrayed  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  placed 
on  the  pontifical  throne. 

Otto,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  of 
Rheims  or  of  some  town  m  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  severe  monastic  discipline 
of  Clugny ;  to  embrace  this  rule  he  had  surrendered 
the  dignity  of  a  canon  at  Rheims.  His  instructor  had 
been  the  fiunous  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
Order.  There  was  no  more  bold  or  sincere  asserter  of 
ecclesiastical  power ;  his  hostility  towards  the  Emperor 
had  been  embittered  by  his  imprisonment  and  hard 
usage  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  power  of 
Henry.  Urban  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  himself  as 
the  elected  Pope  to  the  sovereigns  of  Christian  Europe.^ 
Some  sudden  and  unexplained  revolution  enabled 
Urban  to  hold  a  council  at  Rome  in  the  year  after 
his  election.  It  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation, 
through  his  intervention,  between  the  sons  of  Roberi 
Guiscard,  Roger  and  Bohemond,  may  have  placed  some 
Norman  forces  at  his  command.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  bishops  ventured  to  assemble  around  the  Pope.' 

1  tTrbani  Epbt  ftpnd  Martene  et  Dtnand.  A.  C.  L  6fiO. 

•  Among  Urban'B  first  acts  was  the  elevation  of  the  Aithbishq)  of  ToMa, 
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The  excommunication  against  the  Simonians  and  the 
Anti-Pope  was  renewed  in  unmitigated  rigor :  on  the 
Emperor  he  seems  to  have  preserved  a  cautious  silence. 
Gnibert)  shut  up  by  the  Romans  in  one  of  the  strong 
fortresses  of  the  citj,  began  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  his  peaceful  departure.  But  neither  did 
Urban  venture  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  He 
retired  to  the  faithfiil  south :  at  Amalfi  he  summoned 
another  council,  the  decrees  of  which  were  marked  by 
tEe  sternly  monastic  character  of  the  Hildebrandine  ^ 
school.^ 

Urban  had  all  the  resolute  firmness  of  Gregory,  but 
firmness  less  aggressive,  and  tempered  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.  His  subtler  policy  was  more  dangerous, 
and  eventually  more  fatal,  to  the  Imperial  cause,  than 
the  more  bold  and  violent  oppugnancy  of  Hildebrand. 
The  times  needed  consummate  prudence.  Even  in  the 
south  the  Normans  were  but  uncertain  allies,  and  pro- 
tectors who  rarely  f^led  to  exact  some  grant  or  privi- 
lege in  return  for  their  protection.  Rome  was  on  that 
party  which  at  the  time  could  awe  her  with  the  greatest 
power  or  win  her  by  the  most  lavish  wealth.  The 
Countess  Matilda  still  faithfiilly  maintained  the  Papal 
interests  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  she  still  firmly  rejected 
the  claims  of  the  Anti-Pope ;  and.had  taken  great  part 
in  the  election,  first  of  Victor  HI.,  now  of  Urban  II. 
But  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who  had  ruled  her  mind  with 
his  religious  authority,  was  now  dead;  the  firmness, 
even  the  fidelity  of  Matilda  might  yield  to  the  overpow- 

Dow  won  from  the  SaraceDs,  to  the  Primacy  of  Spain. — Florez,  Espafia 
Bagrada,  vi.  847. 

^  Bernold.  Chron.  A.i>.  1089  (see  Stenzel).    Jaffi,  in  the  Begesta,  i 
blM  the  U6  biahope  at  Amalfi. 
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ering  strength  of  the  Imperial  party.  A  terrible  eveat 
showed  the  ferocity  with  which  the  hatred  of  the  con- 
flicting factions  raged  in  those  cities.  Bonizo,  the 
expelled  Bishop  of  Sutri  (who  had  written  with  great 
vehemence  in  defence  of  Hildebrand),  was  received  in 
Parma  as  Bishop  by  the  Papal  party;  the  Imperial 
faction  seized  him,  threw  him  into  prison,  plucked  out 
his  eyes,  and  put  him  to  a  horrible  death  by  mutilation. 
Though  in  this  model  of  female  perfection  the  clergy, 
especially  the  monastic  clergy,  might,  in  ordinary  time^ 
have  expected  and  admired,  the  great  crowning  virtue 
of  the  sex,  virginity,  yet  it  was  for  the  Pope,  with  his 
approbation  if  not  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  that 
she  yielded  to  what  at  first  at  least  seemed  feminine 
weakness.  She  consented,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  to 
marry  a  youth  of  eighteen.  Even  this  sacrifice  was  to 
Mantegeof  be  made  for  the  wel&re  of  the  Church.^  Aia- 
Matuda.  tilda  Wedded  Guelf  the  younger,  the  son  of 
the  powerfid  Duke  of  Bavaria,  from  the  family  most 
equal  to  cope  with  the  Imperial  power.  Tliis  alliance 
not  merely  might  give  manly  strength  to  her  counsels, 
and  a  warlike  leader  to  her  arms  in  Italy,  but  it  secured 
her  an  alliance  in  Germany  itself,  dangerous  and  men- 
acing to  King  Henry.  The  marriage  was  at  first  kept 
secret  from  the  Emperor.  No  sooner  was  it  announced 
than  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  inarch  into  Italy  to 
crush  this  powerful  confederacy.  He  laid  siege  to  Man- 
^.D.iofio.  tua;  af);er  eleven  months'  resistance  he  be- 
came master  of  the  town  by  treachery.     For  two  years 

1  A.D.  1089.  Tarn  pro  inoontiaeHtid,  quam  pro  Romani  pontifids  obedi- 
entii,  videlicet  at  tanto  Tirilius  sancts  RoinansB  ecclesiflB  contra  achismatioos 
poeset  subTenire.  — Berthold.  Const,  in  Chronic  Thus  the  marriage  ap- 
peared at  first  sight  to  the  monastic  writers:  the  doee  of  this  connexion 
perhaps  showed  the  injustice  of  their  feaiB. 
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the  war  continiied,  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  vassak  of  Matilda  began  to  remon- 
strate against  her  obstinate  hostilit j.  She  was  sepi.  1092. 
compelled  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  at  Carpineto, 
not  far  from  Canosa.  The  recognition  of  the  Anti- 
Pope  was  the  stem  and  inexorable  demand  of  Henry. 
The  pions  Matilda  assembled  the  bishops,  the  abbots, 
and  the  holy  hermits,  many  of  whom  had  taken  refuge 
in  her  strong  fortress  from  the  wild  soldiery.  She  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  make  peace  on  just  terms.  The 
Bishop  of  Reggio  and  the  other  prelates  advised  sub- 
mission, and  the  abandonment  of  Urban  and  his  hope- 
less cause.^  But  a  hermit  named  John  sprang  up,  and 
declared  with  all  the  fire  of  an  inspired  prophet,  that 
peace  with  Henry  on  suph  terms  would  be  sin  ootober. 
against  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  The  treaty  was  broken  off; 
the  war  raged  again,  but  Henry  miscarried  in  an  attack 
on  the  strong  castle  of  Montorio ;  his  besieging  engines 
were  burned ;  one  of  his  natural  sons  slain  in  the 
trenches.  He  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Canosa; 
the  sc^ne  of  his  humiliation  he  hoped  to  make  the 
scene  of  his  revenge.  The  troops  of  Matilda  not  only 
succeeded  in  relieving  Canosa,  but,  covered  by  a  thick 
fog  fell  on  the  rear  of  Henry's  army :  the  Imperial 
banner  was  trailed  in  the  dust,  taken,  and  hung  up  as 
a  trophy  by  the  victorious  Matilda  in  the  church  of  St. 
Apollonia  at  Canosa. 

But  Urban  and  Matilda  found  more  useftd  allies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  king's  own  family.  The  terrible  and 
revolting  tragedy  in  his  own  household  combined  with 
the  un&vorable  circumstances  in  Germany  and  in  North- 
em  Italy  to  subdue  the  haughty  spirit  of  Henry.     In 

^  See  authorities  in  Stenzel,  p.  6i7. 
VOL.  III.  88 
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Germany  the  elder  Guelf,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
lliwarted  aU  his  measores.  Swabia  refused  allegiance 
to  Frederick  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  chose  for  her  prince 
Berthold,  the  brother  of  Gebhard  Bishop  of  Constance, 
one  of  Henry's  implacable  enemies.  At  a  diet  in  Ulm 
the  States,  rejecting  Arnold,  the  bishop  named  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Anti-Pope,  submitted  to  Gebhaid  of 
Constance  as  the  legate  of  Pope  Urban.  They  pro- 
claimed a  Truce  of  God  until  Easter,  1096,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  churches,  and  mo« 
nasteries,  and  of  the  merchants.  The  cities  eagerly 
embraced  the  boon ;  it  was  accepted  through  almost 
the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  from  the  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Alsace.  These  were  difficult  and  embar- 
rassing measures ;  but  it  was  the  revolt  of  his  beloved 
son  Conrad  which  crushed  Henry  to  the  earth. 

Conrad  was  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  gentie  disposition, 
pj,,^^  with  profound  religious  impressions,  a  weak 
^'*^-  and  dreamy  character.  His  sensitive  piety 
surrendered  him  to  the  influence  of  the  more  austere 
clergy,  who  found  means  of  access  to  his  inmost  heart. 
He  was  shocked  with  the  horrors,  with  the  sacrile- 
gious evils  of  war,  the  desecration  of  churches,  the  ruin 
of  monasteries.  If  such  were  his  feelings,  his  acts  were 
tiiose  of  unmeasured  and  unscinipulous  ambition.  His 
piety  was  soon  taught  to  spurn  the  vulgar  virtues  of 
love  and  obedience  to  his  &ther.  Henry,  perhaps  on  a 
somewhat  questionable  titie,  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  him  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  Adel- 
heid  of  Susa.  With  this  view  he  had  carried  him  to 
Italy,  and  left  him  there  to  prosecute  his  claim,  but 
exposed  to  those  fatal  influences  of  the  Papal  clergy. 
His    fathers    enemies   held  out  a  nobler  prize — the 
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immediate  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  For 
neither  did  the  devout  Matilda  nor  the  austere  Pope 
decline  this  unnatural  alliance,  though  it  may  be  doubtr 
ful  how  far  they  secretly  prompted  and  encouraged  at 
first  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  nature.^  But  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  constantly  that  proverbial  hostility 
of  the  heirs  of  kings  to  their  fathers  was  sanctioned  by 
those  who  were  bound  by  their  station  to  assert  the 
loftiest  Christian  morality  and  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  commandments  of  God.  So  completely  was  the 
churchman's  interest  to  absorb  all  others,  that  crimes 
thus  against  nature,  not  only  were  excused  by  the  ordi- 
nary passions  of  men,  but  by  those  of  the  high-  a.i>.  ioob. 
est  pretensions  to  Christian  holiness.  What  Pope  ever, 
if  it  promised  advantage,  refused  the  alliance  of  a  rebel- 
lious son. 

The  cause  which  Conrad  assigned,  or  which  was 
assigned  by  Conrad's  new  friends,  for  his  revolt,  was 
too  monstrous  to  obtain  credit  except  with  those  whose 
minds  were  prepared  to  receive  it  by  long  and  bitter 
hatred :  it  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  conduct 
of  Henry.  It  was  no  plea  of  deep  religious  scruple  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  father  to  the  Church,  or  his 
sacrilegious  destruction  of  holy  things  and  holy  places. ' 
It  was  an  accusation  against  his  &ther  connected  with 
that  foul  story  of  the  Empress,  which  ere  long  obtained 
Buch  appalling  publicity  at  the  council  of  Piacenza.  On 
Conrad's  refusal  to  commit  incest  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  it  is  even  said  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  (the 
revolting  history  must  be  given  in  plain  words),  the 
Emperor  had  threatened  to  stigmatize  and  disinherit 

<  The  honesC  Muratori  observes^  ^  Un  gnmde  mean  to  a  i  figliaoli  d*  Ad- 
amo  h  \a  vista  d'  una  corona."  —  Ann.  d*  Italia 
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him  as  a  bastard,  on  no  otlier  evidence  than  the  want 
of  likeness  to  himself,  and  so  to  insult  the  memory  of 
his  mother  Bertha,  which  nevertheless  Henry  cherished 
with  tender  reverence  to  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  even 
at  that  time  the  father  was  striving  by  violence  to  pnt 
him  in  possession  of  the  territory  of  Snsa;  and  the 
effect,  almost  the  fatal  effect,  of  his  conduct  on  the  king 
his  father,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  profound  affection, 
deeply,  cruelly,  wantonly  wounded.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  discovery  of  his  treasonable  intrigues  Henry  had 
placed  his  son  under  arrest ;  but  Conrad  found  means 
to  escape,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
triumphant  Matilda.  His  new  allies  kept  their  faith 
with  the  revolted  son,  under  whose  banner  they  might 
now  contend  with  renewed  hope,  and  whom  it  was 
their  interest  to  commit  irreparably  with  his  father. 
Conrad  was  crowned  King  of  Italy,  first  at  Monza, 
afterwards  at  Milan,  in  the  Ambrosian  Church.  An- 
selm,  the  archbishop,  hitherto  on  the  Imperial  side, 
embraced  the  stronger  party :  Milan,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
and  Piacenza  fell  off  at  once  from  the  cause  of  Henry, 
and  signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  for  twenty  years 
against  the  Empire.^ 

•  The  revolt  of  Conrad  seemed  to  crush  the  Emperoi 
to  the  earth.^  He  had  borne  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  earlier  life  with  unbroken  courage;  he  had  risen 
from  his  humiliation  at  Canosa  with  refreshed  energy ; 
he  now  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  threw  off  the 
robes  and  insignia  of  royalty,  and  was  hardly  prevented 
by  his  friends  from  falling  on  his  own  sword. 

1  Anselm  died  Dec.  4,  1093. 

*  Even  tlie  monkish  historian,  aa  Stensel  obeenrefl,  almost  fcela 
rioQ,  nimio  dolore  afflictus. —  Bernold. 
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As  the  afFairs  of  the  Empire  became  more  dark,  the 
Pope  emerged  from  his  place  of  refuge  in  the  convent 
fortress  of  Monte  Casino,  or  in  some  one  of  the  Norman 
cities  under  Norman  protection.^  The  temporary  suc- 
cess of  Henry  had  emboldened  the  Ronaan  ^^^^^^^ 
party  of  Guibert.  He  had  returned  to  Rome.  ^^^• 
But  Urban  ventured  to  approach  and  to  celebrate 
Christmas,  1093,  in  that  city.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Frangipanis.  The  Anti- 
Pope  held  the  Vatican,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  Lateran  ;  the  rest  of  the  city  rendered  its  allegiance 
to  Urban.  Early  in  the  following  year  (Guibert  had 
then  fled  to  Heniy,  and  had  even  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, if  peace  could  be  restored  on  no  other  terms,  to 
lay  down  his  papal  dignity),  fifteen  days  before  Easter, 
Fermccio  who  occupied  the  Lateran  for  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert,  offered  to  surrender  his  charge  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But  Urban,  whose  only  resom^ces  had 
been  the  devotional  offerings  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents in  Southern  Italy,  and  of  those  who  came  from 
more  distant  regions  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  or 
to  bring  their  affairs  before  his  tribunal,  was  too  poor  to 
pay  the  price.  Fortunately  Godfrey,  the  wealthy  Ab* 
bot  of  Venddme  on  the  Loire,  was  at  Rome ;  he  had 
brought  with  him  considerable  treasures ;  besides  these 
he  sold  his  mules  and  horses,  and  laid  the  whole  sum 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  Christmas  of  the  same 
year  (1094)  Urban  kept  in  Tuscany.  On  the  1st  of 
Mgirch  he  advanced,  and  at  the  Council  of^j^^^^^^ 
Piacenza  struck  the  last  mortal  blow  at  the  j^^J^^^ 
feme  and  popularity  of  Henry,  at  the  Anti-  ^^^^ 

1  Urban  is  at  different  times  at  Ban,  Bmndusiom,  Capfua,  Benerento, 
rroja,  Salerno,  Anagni,  and  other  less  known  places.     See  Jaffid,  Re^nsta- 
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Pope,  and  the  party  of  the  married  clergy.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  expectation  of  this  triumph  of  the  Pope 
over  the  empire,  or  even  the  exhibition  of  the  Empress 
as  the  accuser  of  her  husband,  but  rather  the  universal 
preKXK^upation  with  the  proposed  appeal  to  Christen- 
dom on  behalf  of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  swelled  the  enormous  multitudes  assembled  at 
the  Council  of  Piacenza.  Bishops  and  abbots  crowded 
from  Italy,  France,  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  and  most  parts 
of  Germany.  There  were  3,000  of  the  clergy,  30,000 
of  the  laity;  no  church  or  public  building  could  contain 
the  vast  host.  They  met  in  the  great  plain  outside  of 
the  city :  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
were  present  to  implore  the  aid  of  Christendom  against 
the  Unbelievers,  who  were  before  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Pope  would  have  been  more  than  man  not  to 
Marah  7  ^^^  seizcd  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
1006.  sanction  of  this  vast  Christian  assembly  to  his 

condemnation  of  his  enemies  —  of  compelling  them  to 
witness  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor.  Before  this 
assembly  appeared  Adelaide,  or  Praxedes  (as  she  is  also 
named),  the  daughter  of  a  King,  the  widow  of  a  pow- 
ctaarges  crful  Priucc  of  Germany,  the  wife  of  the  £m- 
EmproM.  peror,  to  accuse  her  husband  of  enormities 
better,  it  might  have  seelned,  concealed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  confessional  than  proclaimed  aloud  in  aD  their 
loathsome  detail,  to  infect  the  ears   of  Christendom.' 

1  Doniio  relates,  to  the  prmise  of  HatilcU,  her  share  m  this  transaction. 
He  has  misplaced  the  revolt  of  the  son,  which  he  relates  after  the  flight  of 
the  empress.  That  revolt  he  compares  to  the  just  judgment  of  God  on  the 
EgTptians  bj  the  lose  of  their  first  bom. 

UliDS  tmeta*  patram  (Jlfa<«Ma>  ^  Hertsr  u%  Amaa. 
Abstollt  uxorem  riU  piimitas,  ut  modo  prolflm. 

Vlt.  Hatiaid.  fi.  li. 
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These  charges  had  already  been  rehearsed  in  a  Council 
at  Constance,  before  the  Bishop  Gebhard,  the  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  Henry,  The  Empress  had  been  left  in 
prison  at  Verona ;  a  party  of  Matilda's  soldiers  sur- 
prised the  guards,  and  rescued  the  captive  Apiu,  iom. 
Princess.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that  even  in  a  coarse 
age,  with  that  deadness  to  delicacy  which  belongs  to 
monastic  life,  and  to  the  now  almost  universal  practice 
of  confession,  that  the  clergy  should  instigate,  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly  listen  without  repugnance  to  the  pub- 
lic depositions,  or  at  least  to  the  attestation  of  deposi- 
tions publicly  read  by  a  wife  against  her  husband,  so 
loathsome,  so  unnaturaL  The  Empress  accused  her 
husband  of  abandoning  her,  or  rather  of  compelling 
her  to  submit  to  promiscuous  violation  by  his  court  and 
camp ;  of  urging  her  to  incest  with  her  own  son.  Af- 
ter times  are  left  to  some  one  of  these  wretched  alter- 
natives—  to  believe  in  dissoluteness  almost  bestial, 
without  any  motive  but  absolute  depravity,  and  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  story  absolutely  contradictory ;  or  in  an  almost 
inconceivable  depth  of  malignity  in  Henry's  enemies  — 
malignity  too  much,  indeed,  betrayed  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council ;  or  in  the  most  wicked  and 
shameless  unprompted  falsehood  in  the  Empress,  shame- 
less enough,  even  if  all  were  true ;  or  (we  fear  it  is  but 
a  subterftige  to  find  a  merciftil  construction)  some  in- 
sanity on  her  part,  which  the  simple  believed,  the  crafty 
made  use  of  for  their  own  purposes. 

But  without  waiting  any  reply  or  defence  fi*om  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope  and  the  Assembly  admitted  the 
whole  charges  as  undeniable,  unexaggerated  truth. 
With  an  ostentatious  leniency  the  Empress  was  excused 
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from  all  penitential  discipline,  as  having  been  the  unaa- 
senting  victim  of  the  crimes  with  wliich  she  charged 
herself.  She  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a 
monastery.  The  reception  of  these  charges  was  almost 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Imperial  party  in  Lombardy, 
which  was  all  but  abandoned  by  Henry  himself.  Some 
of  his  most  fxuthful  partisans  went  over  to  his  son  and 
to  the  Countass  Matilda. 

The  Council  of  Piacenza,  in  all  its  other  decrees, 
obeyed  the  dictation  of  Pope  Urban.  Canons  were 
passed  against  the  Simoniacs  and  the  married  clergy. 
The  Faithful  were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  any  sacred 
functions  performed  by  the  clergy  who  had  not  parted 
with  their  wives,  branded  by  the  name  of  concubines. 
The  usual  anathemas  were  uttered  with  lighted  candles 
against  the  usurper  Guibert,  and  all  who  abetted  his 
usurpation.  Orders  conferred  by  him,  or  by  Bishops 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  were  declared  null ;  the 
opinion  of  Berengar  on  the  Sacrament  was  pronounced 
a  heresy.^ 

Urban,  triumphant  in  Italy,  went  on  to  France,  to 
Apxii  10.  consummate  his  more  perfect  victory  over  the 
Fnmoe.  mind  of  Christendom  in  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont. He  was  met  at  Cremona  by  Conrad,  King  of 
Italy,  who  paid  him  the  most  humble  and  obsequious 
homage.^  The  Pope  promised  to  maintain  him  as  King 
of  Italy,  but  exacted  his  cession  of  the  right  of  investi- 
ture. To  complete  the  alienation  of  Conrad  from  his 
father,  and  to  attach  him  more  closely  to  the  Papal 
party,  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  him  and  the 

I  Bernoldi  Chronioon.  1095. 

*  Rex  ConrhaduB  II.  obviAm  procedens  stratoriB  officio  nsoB  est  —  Cod 
Has.  Brit,  apud  Pertz,  viii.  474 
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jouthftil  daughter  of  the  Norman  Roger  Count  of  Sic- 
ily.    She  brought  him  a  rich  dowry. 

Pope  Urban  had  hardly  crossed  the  Alps,  when  an 
onexpected  revolution  in  Italy  awoke  the  Em-  imperial  tn- 
peror  again  from  his  prostration  and  despair.  i^jLij.  ^ 
Marriages  contracted  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Pope  himself  seemed  not  to  secure  con- 
jugal happiness.  No  sooner  had  the  party  of  Matilda 
gained  this  uncontested  superiority,  than  a  sudden  sep- 
aration took  place  between  the  Countess  and  her  youth- 
ful husband.^  Guelf  declared  that  he  had  never 
asserted  a  husband's  privilege ;  he  had  respected  either 
her  age  or  her  religious  scruples.  Matilda,  whether 
from  some  lingering  womanly  vanity,  or  from  humility 
which  shrunk  from  that  &me  she  would  have  acquired 
from  her  connubial  continency,  had  kept  the  secret 
which  her  husband  disclosed  in  his  indiscreet  anger. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  mutual  estrange- 
ment. So  long  as  she  needed  his  valor  and  miHtary 
aid  to  protect  her  dominions  she  had  treated  him  with 
respect  and  affection ;  on  her  triumph  she  needed  him 
no  longer,  and  began  to  show  coldness  and  indifference. 
The  young  and  ambitious  Bavarian  might  bear  with 
patience  the  loss  of  some  of  his  conjugal  rights,  but 
there  were  others,  no  doubt  his  chief  temptations,  which 
were  refused,  to  his  infinite  disappointment.  The  vast 
possessions  to  which,  by  his  marriage,  he  had  supposed 
himself  the  undoubted  successor,  had  already  been  made 
over  by  a  solemn  donation  to  the  Church.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  the  &ther  of  the  younger  Guelf,  made  a  hasty 
journey  into  Italy  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  work  up  a 

^  Doniso,  the  panegyrist  of  Matilda,  maintAing  a  pnident  ulence  as  to 
this  marriage:  he  does  not  even  name  Guelf. 
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reconciliation.  In  his  indignation  at  his  ill-success,  he 
threw  himself  again  into  the  party  of  the  Einperor,  and 
appealed  to  Henry  to  compel  the  Countess  to  alter  the 
disposition  of  her  dominions  in  &yor  of  his  son.  Henry 
arose  from  his  retreat  in  the  territory  of  Padua ;  he 
»summoned  his  faithful  Veronese,  and  laid  siege  to  Mar 
tilda's  strong  town  NogarSk.  Matilda  rallied  her  forces 
to  the  rescue,  and  Heniy  had  not  strength  to  maintain 
the  siege.  The  Guelfi  retired  to  Germany ;  followed 
not  lohg  after  by  Henry  himself.  Matilda,  strong  in 
the  aUiance  of  Conrad,  now  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Norman  Roger,  and  the  Papal  party,  with  the 
King  of  Italy  in  the  North,  the  Normans  in  the  South, 
bade  defiance  to  the  enfeebled  and  disorganized  Imperi- 
alists, and  hoped  finally  to  crush  the  obstinate  Anti- 
Pope.  Yet  it  was  not  till  two  years  after  that  a  party 
of  Crusaders,  on  their  way  through  Rome,  reduced  the 
whole  city,  except  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope.  Guibert  was  at  length  dispossessed 
even  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.^ 

Pope  Urban,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  on  to  ac- 
PopeUriMA.  complish,  in  a  more  congenial  land,  his  great 
purpose,  the  proclamation  of  the  Crusade.  He  knew 
that  Italy  was  not  the  land  which  would  awaken  to  a 
buj:st  of  religious  enthusiasm  at  the  summons  of  a  Pope  ; 
one,  too,  with  a  contested  title.  The  maritime  cities, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice  might  be  roused,  as  they  had  been 
by  Victor  HI.,  to  piratical  expeditions  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Africa,  where  their  pious  zeal  might  be 
rewarded  by  rich  plunder.  But  the  clergy  were  too 
much  engrossed  and  distracted  by  their  own  factions, 
the  laity  too  much  divided  between  the  Papal  and  the 
1  He  held  it  in  1097. 
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Imperial  interests,  with  the  exception  of  the  Normans 
were  by  no  means  so  mdelj  enamored  of  war  as  to  em^ 
bark,  on  an  impulse  of  g^nerons  or  pious  feeling,  in  a 
dangerous  and  unpromising  cause.  At  Piacenza  the 
cold  appeal  met  with  a  cold  reception;  the  Council 
came  to  no  determination;  eyen  the  Pope,  occupie<l 
with  his  own  more  immediate  objects,  the  degradation 
of  the  Emperor,  the  subjugation  (^  the  Anti-Pope  and 
the  hostile  clergy,  displayed  none  of  that  fiery  energy, 
that  kindling  eloquence,  which  he  reserved  for  a  more 
auspicious  oocasion. 

Urban  entered  France ;  he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Puy,  in  the  Velay;  he 
visited  many  other  cities — Tarrascon,^  Avignon,*  Ma- 
con on  the  Saone;^  retired  to  his  beloved Oet. is, low. 
monastery  of  Clugny,  to  await  the  Council  summoned 
for  the  18th  of  November,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne. 
There  he  remained  occupied  in  confirming  and  enlarg- 
ing the  privileges  conferred  by  his  predecessor  on  this 
great  centre  of  the  monastic  religious  movement  of  the 
age,  and  in  consecrating  the  high  altar  of  the  church. 
On  his  entrance  into  France  he  was  met  by  a  happy 
omen  and  manifestation  of  his  increasing  power — the 
acknowledgment  of  his  title  to  the  Papacy  by  England. 
This  had  been  accomplished  by  Anselm  the  Norman, 
the  learned  Primate  of  the  island. 

Urban  entered  his  native  France,  not  deigning  to 
consider  that  it  was  the  realm  of  a  king  whom,  if  of 
more  daring  character,  he  might  have  tempted  to  hos- 
tility. But  over  Philip  of  France  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  but  suspended ;  and  he  cowered 
before  the  condemnation  of  the  Pope. 

»  Sept.  11.  •  Sept  12.  »  Oct  17. 
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Pliilip  I.,  a  sovereign  of  weak  character,  and  not  less 
PhOip  L  of  ^^^  in  authority  over  his  almost  coequal  no- 
"^^  bles,  having  grown  weary  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland,  had  endeavored 
to  divorce  her  on  some  Mvolous  plea  of  consanguinity 
not  admitted  by  the  clergy.  His  seduction  of  Beltrada, 
the  wife  of  a  powerful  noble,  was  an  offence  against  the 
feudal  honor  of  his  great  vassals  and  the  duty  of  a  sov- 
ereign, as  well  as  against  the  Church  and  the  religion 
of  Christ.  The  clergy  of  France  revised  to  solemnize 
the  unlawful  and  adulterous  marriage.  A  Norman  or 
a  French  Bishop  ^  had  been  tempted  by  gratitude  for 
actual  &vors,  and  by  the  hope  of  future  advantage,  to 
desecrate  the  holy  ceremony.  Hugh  of  Lyons,  the 
rival  of  Urban  for  the  Pontificate,  had  been  restored  to 
favor,  and  reinvested  in  the  legatine  authority  in 
France.  He  summoned  a  National  Council  at  Autnn, 
which  ventured  to  anticipate  that  sentence  which  could 
not  but  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Pope.  PhiUp 
had  implored  delay,  his  ambassadors  had  appeared  at 
Piacenza,  and  the  Pope  had  consented  for  a  time  to  sus- 
pend the  sentence ;  an  act  not  perhaps  uninfluenced  by 
his  desire  of  humiliating  Hugh  of  Lyons,  who  had 
eluded  or  disregarded  the  Pope's  summons  to  the  Coun- 
cil at  Piacenza.  But  the  case  was  too  glaring  to  escape 
the  censure ;  the  monarch  too  impotent  to  demand  further 
delay.  In  the  preliminary  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Clermont,  despatched  with  haste,  hardly 
noticed,  passed  the  excommunication  of  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  Christendom,  at  least  in  rank,  except  the 
Emperor,  the  ruler  of  the  country  in  which  the  Council 

1  Some  authorities  assert  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bajenx,  othen  the  Bishop  of 
Senlis. 
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sate.^  So  completdj  were  men's  minds  absorbed  by 
the  expectation  of  that  great  Event  for  which  they  had 
been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  concerning  which  they 
were  now  wrought  to  the  utmost  height  of  eagerness, 
the  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 

^  Philip  cowered  nnder  the  eoclesiAstical  oensare.  He  gare  op  his  royal 
state.  Nanqaam  diadema  portavit,  nee  pturporam  induit,  neque  soleiinitatem 
aliqTiiim  regie  more  oelebrayit.  — Oideric  Yit.  libb  8. 
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BOOK   Vn.    (OoNTiinjBD.) 

CHAPTER    VL 

THE  CR178ADB8. 

This  vast  subject,  the  Crusades,  with  all  its  causes 
and  cofisequences,  demands  its  place  in  the  Histoiy  of 
Latin  Christianity,  but  must  submit  to  be  limited  to  an 
extent  perhaps  not  quite  commensurate  to  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  scene  of  the  Sav- 
iour's life  and  death,  untraceable  in  the  first  records 
of  the  religion,  had  grown  up,  as  the  fidth  became  the 
mistress  of  the  whole  inward  nature  of  man,  of  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  moral  sentiment,  into  almost 
a  part  of  the  general,  if  undefined,  creed.  Pilgrimage 
may  be  consideredas  belonging  to  the  universal  religion 
of  man.  Some  sacred  spots,  connected  either  with  the 
history  of  the  fidth  or  with  some  peculiar  manifestation 
of  the  Deity,  have  ever  <^ncentrated  tiie  worshippers 
within  their  precincts,  or  drawn  them  together  at  peri- 
odical intervals  to  revive  their  pious  emotions,  to  par- 
take in  the  divine  influences  still  supposed  to  be 
emanating  from  the  holy  ground,  or  to  approach  nearer 
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to  the  present  and  locally-indwelling  godhead.  From 
the  lowest  Fetichism  up  to  Christianitj  itself  this  gen- 
eral and  unconquerable  propensity  has  either  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  religion  or  sprung  up  out  of  it  Like 
the  other  more  sublime  and  purely  spiritual  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  the  impartial  ubiquity  of  God,  the  equable 
omnipresence  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
throughout  the  whole  universe  and  in  the  soul  of  every 
true  believer,  became  too  vague  and  imsubstantial,  at 
least  for  the  popular  iaith.  It  might  seem  an  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in 
human  nature,  that  man  should  lean,  as  it  were,  more 
strongly  on  this  kindred  and  comprehensible  Saviour 
than  on  the  same  Saviour  when  retired  into  his  remoter 
divinity.  Everything  which  approximated  the  human 
Saviour  to  the  heart  and  understanamg  was  cherished 
with  deep  reverence.  Even  in  the  coldest  and  most  un- 
imaginative times  the  traveller  to  the  Holy  Land  seems 
to  enjoy  a  privilege  enviable  to  the  Christian,  who,  con- 
sidering its  natural  effects  on  the  religious  emotions, 
will  not  venture  to  disdain  the  blameless  at  least,  if  not 
beneficial,  excitement.  The  objective  reality  which 
arises  from  the  actual  places  where  the  Saviour  was 
bom,  lived,  rose  from  the  grave,  ascended  into  heaven, 
works  back  upon  the  inward  or  subjective  faith  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  Where  the  presence,  the  being 
of  the  Redeemer,  is  more  intensely  felt,  there  it  is 
thought  to  dwell  with  greater  power. 

The  Holy  Land  was  very  early  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims.  The  supposed  discovery  of  the  sacred  sepul- 
chre, with  all  the  miraculous  legend  of  the  Emperor's 
vision,  the  disinterment  of  the  true  cross,  the  magnifi- 
cent church  built  over  the  sepulchre  by  the  devout  He- 
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lena  and  her  son  Constantine,  were  but  the  consequen- 
ces and  manifestations  of  a  preexistent  and  dominant 
enthusiasm.  This  high  example  immeasurably  strength- 
ened and  fed  the  growing  passion. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  find  among  those  who 
yielded  in  other  respects  to  the  more  materi-  Th«Fkth«M 
alizing  influences  of  the  dominant  Christianity  h». 
some  who  attempted  to  maintain  on  this  point  a  lofty 
spirituality.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Augustine,^  even  Je- 
rome, remonstrated  against  the  dangerous  and  unne- 
cessary journey  to  such  remote  lands  ;  dangerous  to  the 
virtue  especially  of  the  female  sex,  unnecessary  to  him 
who  might  worship  God  with  equal  fervor  in  every 
region.  Othera  of  the  Fathers  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury strongly  opposed  the  more  sublime  tenet  of  the 
divine  omnipresence  to  the  sanctity  of  peculiar  places ; 
the  superiority  of  a  quiet  holy  life  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  the  wandering  over  sea  and  land,  east  or 
west,  to  seek  more  intimate  assurance  of  the  divine 
presence. 

Jerome,  as  is  not  unusual  with  him,  is  vehement  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  While  he  himself  was  rev- 
elling, as  it  were,  in  all  the  luxury  of  this  religious 
excitement,  and,  by  his  example,  drawing  multitudes, 
especially  the  noble  females  of  Rome,  who  followed  his 
steps  and  would  not  be  divided  from  the  object  of  their 
pious  friendship,  to  the  Holy  Land ;  at  the  same  time 
he  dissuades  his  friend  Paulinus  from  the  voyage,  de- 
clares that  heaven  is  equally  accessible  from  Britain 

1  Compare  the  celebrated  letter  of  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa.  Dominas  non 
dixit,  vade  in  Orientem,  et  qiuare  jnstitiam;  naviga  usque  ad  Occidentem, 
ut  acdpia<i  indulgentiam.  —  Angastin.  Sermo.  de  Martyr.  Verb.  Noli  longa 
itinera  meditari:  nbi  credis,  nbi  (ibi)  yenis:  ad  eum  enim  qui  ubique  est, 
amando  venitur  non  navigando.  —  Serm.  i.  de  Verb.  Apost.  Petri, 
vol*.  IV.  2 
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as  from  Palestine,^  and  laments  widi  a  kind  of  selfish 
queruloosness  the  crowds  which  from  all  quarters  throng 
the  sacred  places.  His  example  was  more  power&l 
than  his  precept. 

Daring  the  following  centuries  pilgrimage  become 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  more  devout  The  lives  of 
Saints  teem  with  accounts  of  their  pious  journeys. 
Itineraries  were  drawn  up  by  which  pilgrims  might 
direct  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  a  work  of  pious  munificence  to  build 
and  endow  hospitals  along  the  roads  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims.  These  pilgrims  were  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  law;  they  were  exempt  from  toll,  and 
commended  by  kings  to  the  hospitality  of  their  sub- 
jects. Charlemagne  ord^*ed  that  through  his  whole 
realm  they  were  to  be  supplied  at  least  with  lodging, 
fire,  and  water.^  In  some  religious  houses  the  statutes 
provided  for  their  entertainment.  In  Jerusalem  there 
were  public  caravansaries  for  their  reception.  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  money  to  Jerusalem  to  build  a  splendid 
hospital.  The  pilgrim  set  forth  amid  tlie  blessings,  and 
prayers  of  his  kindred  or  community,  with  the  simple 
accoutrements  which  announced  his  design  —  the  stafl^ 
the  wallet,  and  the  scallop-«hell :  he  returned  a  priv- 
ileged, in  some  sense  a  sanctified,  being.'  Pilgrimage 
expiated  all  sin.  The  bathing  in  the  Jordan  was,  as 
it  were,  a  second  baptisiu,  and  washed  away  all  the 

^  Pe  Hiezoeotymifl  et  de  Britannii  0qualiter  patet  aula  coelestis.  —  Epi«L 
ad  Paul. 

*  Capital.  A.D.  80£L  Ut  in  onud  ngno  noatio  neqiie  dives,  nequo  paaper, 
peregrinifl  hospitia  denegare  audeat:  id  est  sive  peregriniB  propter  Deom 
ambulantibiia  per  terrain,  nrve  coilibet  itineranti.  Propter  amorem  Dei  el 
propter  salutem  anims  busb  tectnm  et  focum  et  aquam  nemo  illi  deneiget. 

•  Compare  Wilken,  Gewhiohte  dar  Kreuzaiige,  i.  p.  10. 
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evil  of  tile  former  life.  The  shirt  which  he  had  worn 
when  he  entered  the  holy  dty  was  carefiilly  laid  by  as 
his  winding-sheet,  and  possessed,  it  was  supposed,  the 
power  of  transporting  him  to  heaven.  Pdestine  was 
believed  to  be  a  land  not  merely  of  holy  reminiscences, 
and  hallowed  not  only  by  the  acts  of  the  Savionr,  but 
by  the  remains  also  of  many  saints.  Places  had  already, 
by  the  pious  invention  and  belief  of  the  monks,  been 
set  apart  for  every  scene  in  the  Gospels  or  in  early 
Christian  history  —  the  stable  in  Bethlehem,  the  garden 
of  Getbsemane,  the  height  where  the  Ascension  took 
place ;  the  whole  land  was  a  land  of  miracle,  each  spot 
had  its  wonders  to  confirm  its  authenticity.  From  an 
early  period  the  descent  of  the  fire  firom  heaven  to  kin- 
dle the  lights  around  the  holy  s^ulchre  had  been  played 
off  before  the  w<>ndering  worshippers.  The  privilege 
of  beholding  Jerusalem  and  the  sacred  places  was  not 
liie  only  advantage  of  the  pilgrim.  There  was  the 
great  emporium  of  relics;  and  the  pilgrim  returned 
bearing  with  him  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross,  or  some 
other  memorial  of  the  Saviour,  of  die  Virgin  Mother, 
the  apostles,  or  some  earlier  saint.  The  prodigal  de- 
mand did  not  in  the  least  drain  the  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply. These  relics  bore  a  high  price  in  the  West. 
At  a  later  period  commercial  speculation  in  less  sacred 
goods  mingled  with  the  devout  asfurations  after  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  the  silks,  jewels,  spices,  paper,  and 
other  prodacts  of  the  East,  were  brought  home  from 
Palestine  by  the  pious  but  not  unworldly  merchants  of 
Venice,  Pisa,  Marseilles,  and  even  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Down  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  the 
Persian  the  tide  of  pilgrimage  flowed  uninterrupted 
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ragiimagM  ^  tlie  Holy  Land.  The  victory  of  HeracKua 
DBcheokBd.  ^jj  J  ^|j3  recovery  of  the  true  Cross  from  the 
hands  of  the  fire-worshippers  reestablished  the  peacefhl 
communication ;  and  throughout  this  whole  period  the 
pilgrims  had  only  to  encounter  the  ordinary  accidents, 
privations,  and  perils  of  a  long  journey. 

Nor  did  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Mohamme* 
dans  at  first  break  off  this  connection  between  Christen- 
dom and  the  birth-  and  burial-place  of  the  Redeemer. 
To  the  Mohammedans  Jerusalem  was  no  indifferent 
possession ;  it  was  sacred,  if  in  a  less  degree  than 
Mecca.  It  had  been  visited  by  their  prophet ;  once, 
according  to  their  legend,  in  a  mysterious  and  super- 
natural manner.  The  prophet  had  wavered  between 
Jerusalem  and  Mecca  as  the  Kebla  of  prayer  ibr  his 
disciples.  The  great  religious  ancestor  of  the  Jews 
was  also  that  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  holy  men  and  proph- 
ets of  Israel  were  held  in  honor  by  the  new  fiuth ;  the 
Koran  admitted  the  supreme  sanctity,  though  not  the 
divinity,  of  Jesus.  On  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Csdiph  Omar,  Christianity  was  allowed  to  perform 
all  its  rites  though  shorn  of  their  pomp  and  publicity.^ 
Their  bells  might  no  longer  peal  over  the  city ;  their 
processions  were  forbidden ;  they  were  to  allow  without 
resistance  the  conversion  of  Christians  to  Islamism ;  to 
keep  themselves  distinct  by  name,  dress,  and  language ; 
to  pay  tribute,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Caliph.  They  were  constrained  to  behold  the 
mosque  of  Omar  usurp  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Yet  pilgrimage  was  not  as  the  worship 
of  images  to  those  stem  Iconoclasts.     It  was  a  part  of 

1  They  might  not  speak  Arabic,  the  holy  language.    Compare  vol  iL 
page  150. 
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religion  so  common  with  their  own  belief,  that  they 
were  rather  disposed  to  respect  than  to  despise  this 
mark  of  attachment  in  the  Christians  to  their  own 
prophet.  The  pious  therefore  soon  began  to  flock  again 
in  undiminished  numbers  to  Mohammedan  as  to  Chris- 
tian Jerusalem. 

In  the  plan  of  his  great  Christian  Empire  Charle* 
magne  threw  the  shadow  of  his  protection  over  the 
Christians  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
merely  did  he  assist  the  churches  in  Syria  with  large 
alms,  he  entered  into  treaties  for  their  protection  with 
the  Mohammedan  rulers.  In  his  amicable  intercourse 
with  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  the  courteous  Caliph  be- 
stowed on  him  no  gift  more  precious  than  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  great  millennial  period, 
the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  strong  religious  movement,  which 
arose  from  the  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  judg- 
ment, wrought  with  no  less  intensity  on  the  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  than  on  the  other  religious  services. 
Men  crowded  to  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  scene  of  the 
Lord's  revelation  in  glory,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  great 
assize  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  They  were  eager 
not  merely  to  visit,  but,  if  their  death  anticipated  the 
last  day,  to  die  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  wars  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate 
had  towards  this  time  made  Syria  less  secure;  more 
than  once  it  had  been  the  field  of  battle  to  contending 
parties  ;  and  in  the  year  1010  there  was  a  fierce  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by  Hakim,  the  fanatic  Sultan 
of  Effvpt.     The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul-  incwMing 

1  1         1  ^1     .     .  1      .1  1.  .        T  danger  Of 

chre,  and  other  Christian  buildmgs  in  Jeru-  pugrimagw. 
salem  and  the  neighborhood,  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
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The  persecation  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
furious  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  France.  Rumors 
spread  abroad  that  the  Jews  of  Orleans  had  sent  in- 
telligence to  Sultan  Hakim  of  a  meditated  invasion  of 
the  Holj  Land  bj  the  Christians ;  and  this  had  stirred 
up  his  slumbering  fimaticism.  It  was  an  awful  omen 
to  the  Jews,  probably  had  some  effect  in  producing 
those  more  terrible  calamities  which  awaited  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  actual  Crusades.  Hakim, 
however,  himself  repented  or  grew  weary  of  the  perse- 
cution, or  perhaps  dreaded  the  v^igeance  of  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Italy,  now  becoming  formidable  to  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pilgrims  were 
permitted  to  resume  their  interrupted  devotions ;  they 
had  no  great  peril  to  encounter  and  no  degrading  in- 
dignity to  undergo,  except  the  payment  of  a  toll  on  the 
entrance  to  Jerusalem,  established  soon  after  tlus  time 
by  the  Mohammedan  rulers.  This  might  sometimes 
be  a  grievous  affliction  to  the  poorer  pilgrims,  but  it 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  more  wealthy  to  display 
their  pious  munificence  by  defraying  the  cost  of  their 
admission. 

Throughout  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  men  of 
all  ranks,  princes  like  Bobert  of  Normandy,  lordly 
bishops  like  those  of  Grermany,  headed  pilgrimages. 
Humble  monks  and  even  peasants  found  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
religious  adventure  by  the  account  of  their  difficulties 
and  perils  —  the  passionate  enthusiasm  by  the  wonders 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

Now,  however,  the  splendid,  polished,  and  more  tol- 
erant Mohammedanism  of  the  earlier  Caliphs  had  sunk 
before  the  savage  yet  no  less  warlike  Turks.     This 
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race,  of  the  Mongol  stock,  had  embraced  all  that  was 
enterprising,  barbarous,  and  aggressive,  rejecting  all 
that  was  humane  or  tending  to  a  higher  ciyilization  in 
Mohammedanism.  They  were  more  fimatic  Islamites 
than  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  than  the  Prophet 
himself.  The  Seljukians  became  maaters  of  Jerusalem, 
and  from  that  time  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  from 
tributary  subjects  became  despised  slaves ;  the  pilgrims, 
from  respected  guests,  intruders  whose  hateful  presence 
polluted  the  atmosphere  of  pure  Islamism.  But  neither 
the  tyranny  nor  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  these  new 
lords  of  Jerusalem  arrested  the  unexhausted  passion 
for  pilgrimage,  which  became  to  some  even  a  more 
praiseworthy  and  noble  act  of  devotion  from  its  perils.^ 
The  pilgrim  might  become  a  martyr.  Year  after  year 
came  back  the  few  survivors  of  a  long  train  of  pil- 
grims, no  longer  radiant  with  pious  pride  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  holy  purpose,  rich  in  precious  rel- 
ics or  even  the  more  costly  treasures  of  the  East; 
but  stealing  home,  famished,  wounded,  mutilated,  with 
lamentable  tales  of  their  own  sufferings  and  of  those 
who  had  died  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  barbarous  unbe- 
lievers. 

At  length  the  afflictions  of  the  Christians  found  a 
voice  which  woke  indignant  Europe  —  an  apostle  who 
could  rouse  warlike  Latin  Christendom  to  encounter 
with  equal  fanaticism  this  new  outburst  of  the  &naticism 
of  Islam.     This  was  the  mission  of  the  hermit  Peter. 

1  Lambert  the  historian  performed  a  fiirtiye  pilgrimage.  He  was  mnch 
alarmed  lest  his  abbot  (of  Hertzfeld),  without  whose  permission  he  set 
forth,  should  die  without  having  forgiven  him.  He  speaks  of  having  in- 
curred extreme  peril,  and  of  having  returned  to  his  monastery,  quasi  ex 
impiis  redivivus.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  his  own  perils 
described  by  so  powerful  a  writer.  —  Sub  ann.  1059. 
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Latin  Christendom  was  already  in  some  degree  pre- 
BBriier  pared  for  this  finreat  confederacy.  A  league  of 
orosadu.  the  wholo  Christian  world  against  the  Moham- 
medans had  expanded  before  Gerbert,  Silvester  II. 
The  CaBsar  of  the  West,  his  master  Otho  HI.,  was  to 
add  at  least  Palestine  to  the  great  Christian  realm.^  It 
was  among  the  bold  visions  which  had  floated  before 
the  imagination  of  Gregory  VII.*  His  strong  sagac- 
ity, aided  no  doubt  by  good  intelligence,  had  discerned 
the  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  from 
the  Turkish  superiority.  Hildebrand's  more  immediate 
object,  however,  was  not  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  but  the  defence  of  the  Greek  Empire,  which 
was  now  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  irresistible 
Seljukians  into  Asia  Minor.  The  repression  of  Mo- 
hammedanism on  all  sides,  in  Italy  especially,  where  it 
had  more  than  once  menaced  Rome  itself,  conspired 
with  the  one  paramount  object  of  Hildebrand,  the  sub- 
jugation of  Christendom  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
to  whom  all  temporal  powers  were  to  own  their  subor- 
dination. The  Greek  Empire  was  to  render  its  alle- 
giance to  tlie  Pontifl^  as  the  price  of  its  protection  from 
the  Turks ;  it  was  to  become  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  spiritual  Empire.  Gregory  had  intimated 
his  design  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this  Cru- 
sade, which  was  at  once  to  consolidate  and  secure  firom 
foreign  and  infidel  aggression  the  ecclesiastical  mon- 
archy of  the  West.  But  the  deliverance  of  the  de- 
crepit, unrespected,  and  often  hostile  Empire  of  the 
East  would  have  awakened  no  powerful  movement  in 

1  Gerbert*8  letter  in  the  name  of  JeniMlein.    In  Marat  B.  I.  S.  iii.  400 
s  Compare  Gregoiy^a  Regesta,  i.  30,  i.  48,  ii.  81. 
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Latin  Christendom:  the  fall  of  Constantinople  would 
have  startled  too  late  the  tardy  fears  and  sympathies  of 
the  West.  The  ambassadors  of  Alexius  Comnenus  at 
Piacenza  were  received  with  decent  respect,  but  with 
no  passionate  impulse.  The  letters  from  the  East, 
imploring  aid,  had  no  power  to  hush  and  suspend  the 
hostilities  which  distracHd  the  West.  If  not  heard 
with  indifference,  they  left  but  superficial  and  evanes- 
cent impressions  on  the  minds  even  of  those  who  had 
most  reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan 
arms. 

Foi  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  a. zealous  Pope 
might  alone  in  favorable  times  have  raised  a  great 
Christian  army ;  he  might  have  enlisted  numbers  of 
warlike  and  adventurous  nobles,  even  sovereigns,  in  the 
cause.  But  humbler  and  more  active  instruments  were 
wanting  for  a  popular  and  general  insurrection  in  £ivor 
of  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  pilgrims,  for  the  restorer 
tion  of  ihe  Holy  Land  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross. 
All  great  convulsions  of  society  are  from  below. 

Peter  the  Hermit  is  supposed,  but  only  supposed,  to 
have  been  of  gentle  birth.  He  was  of  igno-  p^^^  ^^ 
ble  stature,  but  with  a  quick  and  flashing  eye ;  h*™**- 
his  spare,  sharp  person  seemed  instinct  with  the  fire 
which  worked  within  his  restless  soul.  He  was  a 
Frank  (of  Amiens  in  Picardy),  and  therefore  spoke 
most  familiarly  the  language  of  that  people,  ever  ready 
for  adventurous  warfare,  especially  warfare  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  Peter  had  exhausted,  without  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  his  religious  zeal,  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
citements, the  studies,  the  austerities  and  mortifications, 
tlie  fiists  and  prayers  of  a  devout  life.  Still  yearning 
for  more  powerful  emotions,  he  had  retired  into  the 
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solitude  of  the  strictest  and  severest  cloister.  There 
his  nndoubting  &ith  beheld  in  the  visions  of  his  dis- 
turbed and  inthralled  imagination  revelations  from 
heaven.  In  those  days  such  a  man  could  not  but  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  more  especially 
in  times  when  martyrdom  might  be  his  reward.  The 
deeper  his  feelings  at  visiting  the  holy  places,  the  more 
strong  would  be  his  sorrow  and  indignation  at  their 
desecration  by  their  rude  and  cruel  masters.  Peter 
saw  with  a  bleeding  heart  the  sufferings  and  degrada- 
tion of  his  brethren;  his  blood  turned  to  fire;  the 
martial  Frank  was  not  extinct  within  him.  In  an 
interview  with  Simeon,  the  persecuted  patriarch,  he 
ventured  to  rebuke  his  despondency.  When  Simeon 
deplored  the  hopeless  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, the  natural  lords  and  protectors  of  the  Christians 
in  Syria,  Peter  fearlessly  promised  him  the  succor  of 
Western  Christendom.  His  vow  seemed  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  God.  Prostrate  in  the  temple  he  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  voice  of  our  Liord  himself,  ^^  Rise,  Peter, 
go  forth  to  make  known  the  tribulations  of  my  people ; 
the  hour  is  come  for  the  delivery  of  my  servants,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  1 " 

Peter  fully  believed  in  his  own  mission,  and  was 
▲.D.iOM.  therefore  believed  by  others.  He  landed  in 
Italy,  he  hastened  to  Rome.  The  Pope,  Urban,  was 
kindled  by  his  fervor,  acknowledged  him  as  a  Prophet, 
and  gave  full  sanction  to  his  announcement  of  the  im- 
mediate deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Hermit  traversed  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  with 
indefatigable  restlessness  went  from  province  to  prov- 
ince, from  city  to  city.  His  appearande  commanded 
attention,  his  austerity  respect,  his  language  instantar 
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neoas  aud  vehement  sympathy.  He  rode  on  a  mule, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  head  and  feet  bare ;  his 
dress  was  a  long  robe  girt  with  a  cord,  and  a  hermit's 
cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He  preached  in  the  pul- 
pits, in  the  roads,  in  the  market-places.  His  eloquence 
was  that  which  stirs  the  heart  of  the  people,  for  it  came 
from  his  own,  brief,  figurative,  ftill  of  bold  apostrophes;  ' 
it  was  mingled  with  his  own  tears,  with  his  own  groans ; 
he  beat  his  breast ;  the  contagion  spread  throughout  his 
audience.  His  preaching  appealed  to  every  passion,  to 
valor  and  shame,  to  indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride 
of  the  warrior,  the  compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion 
of  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  the  Brethren,  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Unbeliever,  aggravated  by  his  insulting 
tyranny,  to  reverence  for  the  Redeemer  and  the  Saints, 
to  the  desire  of  expiating  sin,  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  Sometimes  he  found  pei*sons  who,  like  himself, 
had  visited  the  Holy  Land ;  he  brought  them  forth  be- 
fore the  people,  and  made  them  bear  witness  to  what 
they  had  seen  or  what  they  had  sufifered.  He  appealed 
to  them,  as  having  beheld  Christian  blood  poured  out 
wantonly  as  water,  the  foulest  indignities  perpetrated 
on  the  sacred  places  in  Jerusalem.  He  invoked  the 
Holy  Angels,  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  Lord  himself,  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth. 
He  called  on  the  holy  places  —  on  Sion,  on  Calvary, 
on  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  lift  up  their  voices  and  im* 
plore  their  deliverance  from  sacrilegious  profanation: 
he  held  up  the  Crucifix,  as  if  Christ  himself  were  im* 
ploring  their  succor. 

His  influence  was  extraordinary,  even  beyond  the  im- 
mediate object  of  his  mission.  Old  enemies  came  to  be 
reconciled  ;  the  worldliest  to  forswear  the  world  ;  prel 
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ates  to  entreat  the  hermit^s  intercession.  Gifts  show- 
ered upon  him;  he  gave  them  all  to  the  poor,  or  as 
dowries  for  loose  women,  whom  he  provided  with  hus- 
bands. His  wonders  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth;  all  ages,  both  sexes,  crowded  to  touch  his 
garments  ;  the  very  hairs  which  dropped  from  his  mule 
were  caught  and  treasured  as  relics. 

Western  Christendom,  particularly  France,  was  thus 
omneuof  prepared  for  the  outburst  of  militant  religion. 
ciennont.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  a  plan,  leaders,  and 
organization.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Pope 
Urban  presented  himself  to  the  Council  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne. 

Where  all  the  motives  which  stir  the  mind  and  heart, 
the  most  impulsive  passion,  and  the  profoundest  policy, 
conspire  together,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  which  has 
the  dominant  influence  in  guiding  to  a  certain  course 
of  action.  Urban,  no  doubt,  with  his  strong  religious- 
ness of  character,  was  not  superior  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  times ;  to  him  the  Crusade  was  the  cause  of 
God.  This  is  manifest  from  the  earnest  simplicity  of 
his  memorable  speech  in  the  Council.  No  one  not 
fully  possessed  by  the  frenzy  could  have  conmiunicated 
it.  At  the  same  time,  no  event  (to  this  his  discerning 
mind  could  not  be  blind)  could  be  more  favorable,  or 
more  opportune  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  Papal 
object  of  ambition,  the  acknowledged  supremacy  over 
Latin  Christendom ;  or  for  the  elevation  of  Urban 
himself  over  the  rival  Pope  and  the  temporal  Sover- 
eigns his  enemies.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
vast  popular  movement,  he  left  his  rival  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  below  him  in  general  reverence.  He 
rose  to  no  less  a  height  over  the  temporal  Sovereigns. 
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The  aathor  of  the  Crusades  was  too  holy  a  person,  too 
manifest  a  vicegerent  of  Clirist  himself,  for  men  either 
to  question  his  title  or  circumscribe  his  authority. 
Thus  the  excommunication  of  the  King  of  France, 
like  the  earthquake  during  the  victory  of  Hannibal 
at  Thrasymene,  passed  almost  without  notice. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  single  speech  of  man  work 
such  extraordinary  and  lasting  results  as  that  gp^eh  or 
of  Urban  II.  at  the  Council  of  Clermont.  ^'*»"  ^ 
Urban,  as  a  native  of  France,  spoke,  no  doubt,  the 
language  of  the  country ;  ^  his  speech  has  survived 
only  in  the  colder  and  more  stately  ecclesiastical 
Latin  ;  and  probably  has  preserved  but  few  of  those  pa- 
thetic and  harrowing  details  of  the  cruelty,  the  licen- 
tiousness, the  sacrilege  of  the  Turks,  which  told  most 
effectively  on  his  shuddering  and  maddening  audience.^ 
He  dwelt  on  the  sanctity,  on  the  wonders  of  the  land 
of  promise ;  the  land  chosen  of  God,  to  whom  all  the 
earth  belonged  as  his  own  inheritance ;  the  land  of 
which  the  history  had  been  recorded  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  of  this  land  the  foul  Infidels 
were  now  the  lords  —  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  hal- 
lowed by  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Saviour.  Whose 
soul  melted  not  within  ;  whose  bowels  were  not  stirred 
with  shame  and  sorrow  ?  The  Holy  Temple  had  be- 
come not  only  a  den  of  thieves,  but  the  dwelling-place 
of  Devils.     The  churches,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Sep- 


1  Certatim  cmmnt  Cbristi  poigare  sepalchntm 
Francigenuji  cunctus  populas,  de  quo  fiiit  ortns 
Urbanua  Pastor.  Dokizo. 

s  There  are  three  copies  of  Urban's  speech,  unless  thej  are,  as  is  most 
probable, different  speeches  delivered  on  different  occasions:  one  in  William 
of  Tyre,  one  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  in  the  Concilia. 
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alchre  itself,  had  become  stalls  for  cattle,  and  Chris- 
tian men  were  massacred  and  Christian  women  rav- 
ished within  the  holy  precincts.  The  Heavenly  fire 
had  ceased  to  descend;  the  Lord  would  not  vidt 
his  defiled  sanctuary.  While  Christians  were  shed- 
ding Christian  blood,  they  were  sinfully  abandoning 
tliis  sacred  field  for  their  valor,  and  yielding  up  their 
brethren  in  Christ  to  the  yoke,  to  the  sword  of  the 
Unbeliever:  they  were  warring  on  each  other,  when 
they  ought  to  be  soldiers  of  Christ.  He  assured  them 
that  the  Saviour  himself,  the  God  of  armies,  would  be 
their  leader  and  their  guide  in  battle.  There  was  no 
passion  which  he  led  unstirred.  "  The  wealth  of  your 
enemies  shall  be  yours ;  ye  shall  plunder  their  treasures. 
Ye  serve  a  commander  who  will  not  permit  his  soldiers 
to  want  bread,  or  a  just  reward  for  their  services.^  He 
offered  absolution  for  all  sins  (there  was  no  crime  — 
murder,  adultery,  robbery,  arson  —  which  might  not 
be  redeemed  by  this  act  of  obedience  to  God) ;  abso- 
lution without  penance  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms 
in  this  sacred  cause.  It  was  better  to  fell  in  battle 
than  not  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Brethren ;  he 
promised  eternal  life  to  all  who  should  suffer  the  glo- 
rious calamity  of  death  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  even 
in  the  way  to  it.  The  Crusader  passed  at  once  into 
Paradise.  For  himself,  he  must  remain  aloof;  but, 
like  a  second  Moses,  while  they  were  slaughtering 
the  Amalekites,  he  would  be  perpetually  engaged  in 
fervent  and  prevailing  prayer  for  their  success."^ 

1  Facoltates  etiam  inimicomm  Dostrorum  vtestre  erunt;  qaoniam  et  illo- 
rmn  thesauros  ezspoliabitlft. . . .  Tali  Imperatori  militare  debetis  cui  pania 
deense  non  potest,  cui  qun  rependat,  DuUa  desint  Btipcndia.  This  is  from 
tli«  Vatican  speech.    I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  compiling  ftom  all  three. 

^  This  likewise  is  from  the  Vatican  speech. 
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The  Pontiff  could  s<!arcely  conclude  his  speech  ;  he 
Was  interrupted  by  ill-snppressed  murmuTs  of  cnuade 
grief  ftnd  indignation.  At  its  close,  one  loud  ^*«™*»«*- 
and  simultaneous  cry  broke  forth :  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God  1  it  is  the  will  of  God  f "  All  ranks,  all  classes, 
were  seis^^d  with  the  contagious  passion  ;  the  assembly 
declared  itself  the  army  of  God.  iSfot  content  with  his 
immediate  success,  the  Pope  enjoined  on  all  the  Bishops 
to  preach  instantly,  unremittingly,  in  every  diocese,  the 
imperatiTe  Jiuty  of  taking  up  arms  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  epidemic  madness  spread  with  a  ra- 
pidity inconcieivable,  except  from  the  knowledge  how 
fully  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  were  prepared  to  imbibe 
the  infection.  Praince,  including  both  its  Prank  and 
Norman  population,  took  the  lead  ;  Germany,  of  colder 
temperament  and  distracted  by  its  own  civil  conten- 
tions, the  Imperialist  taction  from  hatred  of  the  Pope, 
moved  more  tardily  and  reluctantly ;  in  Italy  it  wad 
chiefly  the  adventurous  Normans  who  crowded  to  the 
war;  in  England  the  Normans  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  securing  thdr  vast  possessions,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  too  much  depressed,  to  send  large 
numbers  of  soldiers.  All  Europe,  however,  including 
the  Northewi  nations,  except  Spain,  occupied  with  her 
own  crudade  in  her  own  realm,  sent  their  contingent, 
either  to  the  wild  multitudes  who  swarmed  forth  un- 
der Walter  the  Pennyless,  or  the  more  regular  army 
under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  The  Crusade  was  no 
national  war  of  Italy,  Prance,  or  Germany  against 
the  Egyptian  Empire  of  the  Patimites,  or  the  Selju- 
kian  Sultan  of  Iconium  :  it  was  a  War  of  Christendom 
against  Mohammedanism.  No  government  hired  the 
aoldiers,  unless  so  far  as  the  feudal  chief  summoned  b^ 
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vsissals  to  accompany  him ;  nor  provided  transports  and 
the  artillery  and  implements  of  war,  or  organized  a 
commissariat,  or  nominated  to  the  chief  command. 
Each  was  a  volunteer,  and  brought  his  own  horse, 
arms,  accoutrements,  provisions.  In  the  first  disastrous 
expeditions,  imder  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the 
Pennyless,  the  leaders  were  designated  by  popular  ac- 
clamation or  by  bold  and  confident  self-election.  The 
general  deference  and  respect  for  his  admirable  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  invested  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  in 
the  command  of  the  first  regular  army.  It  was  fortu* 
nate,  perhaps,  that  none  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of 
Europe  joined  the  first  Crusade ;  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France  were  under  excommunication ;  Con- 
rad, King  of  Italy,  too  necessary  to  the  Pope  to  be 
spared  from  Italy ;  in  William  Rufus  was  wanting  the 
great  impulse,  religious  faith.  The  ill  success  of  the 
later  Crusades,  undertaken  by  Emperors  and  Kings, 
their  frequent  want  of  ability  for  supreme  command 
when  alone,  their  jealousies  when  allied,  show  that  a 
league  of  princes  of  the  second  rank,  though  not  with- 
out their  intrigues  and  separate  interests,  was  better 
suited  for  this  kind  of  expedition. 

The  results  of  these  wars,  rather  than  the  wars 
Besaito  of  thcmselves,  must  find  their  place  in  the  lii»- 
onindii.  ^jy  ^f  Christianity.  Urban  II.  lived  to 
hear  hardly  more  than  the  disasters  and  miseries  of  hi 
own  work.  His  feith  had  the  severe  trial  of  receiving 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
myriads  who  marched  into  Hungary  and  perished  on 
the  way,  by  what  was  unjustly  considered  the  cruelty 
of  the  Hungarians  and  treachery  of  the  Greeks ; 
scarcely  one  of  these   ever   reached    the  borders  of 
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the  Holy  Land.  His  depression  may  have  been  al- 
layed by  the  successes  of  the  army  under  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne:  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Antioch, 
but  died  before  the  tidings  of  the  &11  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  could  reach  Rome. 

The  Crusades  —  contemplated  not  with  cold  and  in- 
different  philosophy,  but  with  that  lofty  spirit-  o^„^  ^ 
ualism  of  fiuth  which  cannot  consent  to  limit  <3"»"*^^ 
the  ubiquitous  God,  and  Saviour,  and  Holy  Spirit  to 
any  place,  or  to  any  peculiar  mountain  or  city,  and  to 
which  a  war  of  religion  is  essentially,  irreconcilably 
oppugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  —  may  seem 
the  height  of  human  folly.  The  Crusades,  if  we  could 
calculate  the  incalculable  waste  of  human  life  from  first 
to  last  (a  waste  without  achieving  any  enduring  result,) 
and  all  the  human  misery  which  is  implied  in  that  loss 
of  life,  may  seem  the  most  wonderful  frenzy  which 
ever  possessed  mankind.  But  from  a  less  ideal  point 
of  view  —  a  view  of  human  affiiirs  as  they  have  actu- 
ally evolved  under  the  laws  or  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence — considerations  suggest  themselves  which 
mitigate  or  altogether  avert  this  contemptuous  or  con- 
demnatory sentence.  If  Christiani^,  which  was  to 
mould  and  frise  the  barbarous  nations  into  one  great 
European  society  —  if  Latin  Christianity  and  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  West  were  to  be  one  in  limits  and 
extent,  it  was  compelled  to  assume  this  less  spiritual, 
more  materialistic   form.      Reverence  for  holy  places 

—  that  intense  passion  which  first  showed  itself  in  pil- 
grimages, afterwards  in  the  Crusade  —  was  an  insepa- 
rable part  of  what  has  been  called  mediaeval  Christi- 
anity.    Nor  was  this  age  less  inevitably  an  age  of  war 

—  an  age  in  which  human  life,  -even  if  it  had  not  been 
VOL.  ly.  8 
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thrown  awaj  on  so  vast  a  scale  on  one  olgect,  would 
hardly  have  escaped  other  (probably  hardly  less  exten- 
sive) destniction.  It  woald  be  bold  to  say  how  much 
the  Crusades,  at  such  a  time,  ^haaced  the  mass  of 
human  snjBbring.  Those  who  strewed  the  plains  of 
Hmigary  or  of  Asia  Minor  with  their  bones  —  who 
for  above  a  century  watered  tl^  soil  of  Palestine  with 
their  blood — would  probably  have  iaiien  in  great 
numbers  in  nearer  and  more  iAtestine  wars;  wan 
waged  for  a  less  generous  and  unselfi^  end.  The  Cra- 
sades  consummated,  and  the  Christian  Church  sol^nmly 
blessed  and  ratified,  the  uniHitural  it  might  be,  but  per- 
haps necessary  and  inevitable,  union  between  ChristH 
anity  and  the  Teutonic  military  spirit  Yet  what  but 
Christian  warlils:e  &naticism  could  cope  with  the  war- 
like Mohammedan  fanaticism  which  had  now  revived  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  a  race  more  rude  and  ha- 
bitually predatory  and  conquering  than  the  Arabs  of 
the  Prophet,  and  apparently  more  incapable  of  yielding 
to  those  genial  influences  of  civilization  which  had 
gradually  softened  down  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus, 
Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova,  to  splendid  and  peaceful 
mdnarchs  ?  Few  minds  w^re,  perhaps^  fisuvseeing  enon^ 
to  contemplate  the  Crusades,  as  they  have  been  viewed 
by  modern  history,  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
Mohammedan  power ;  as.  a.  politic  diversion  of  the  tide 
of  war  from  the  frontiers  of  the  European  kingdoms 
to  Asia.  Yet  neither  can  this  removal  of  the  war  to  a 
more  remote  battle*field,  nor  the  establishment  of  the 
prindple  that  all  Christian  powers  were  natural  allies 
against  Mohammedan  powers  (though  this  principle,  at 
a  later  period,  gave  way  before  European  animosities 
and  enmities),  have  been  without  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
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To  this  union  of  the  military  spirit  of  Europe  and  of 
Christianity  each  brought  its  dowry  —  theAiiumoeof 
military  spirit  its  unmitigated  ferocity,  its  miutaryspiziL 
wild  love  of  adventure,  its  licentiousness,  its  contempt 
for  human  life,  at  times  its  generosity,  and  here  and 
there  touches  of  that  chivalrous  respect  for  females 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  races,  and  was 
now  mingled  up  with  the  religion.  Christianity  was 
content  to  bring  its  devotional  without  any  of  its  hu- 
mani2dng  influences,  its  fervent  &ith,  which  was  assured 
of  its  everlasting  reward,  its  strict  obedience  to  all  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  religion,  its  earnest  prayers,  its 
profound  humility.  But  it  left  out  all  restraining  dis- 
cipline of  the  violent  and  revengeful  passions;  it 
checked  not  the  fury  of  conquest ;  allayed  in  no  way 
the  miseries  of  the  strife.  The  knight,  before  the  bat- 
tle, was  as  devout  as  the  bishop ;  the  bishop,  in  the 
battle,  no  less  ferocious  than  the  knight.  No  one  de- 
nied himself  the  full  privilege  of  massacre  or  of  plun- 
der; it  was  rather  a  duty  against  unbelievers:  the 
females  of  a  conquered  town  had  no  better  &te  with  a 
crusading,  than  with  a  Mohammedan  soldiery. 

The  Crusades  have  been  called,  and  justly,  the  he- 
roic age  of  Christianity  —  the  heroic  age  in  Heroic  age 
the  ordinary,  not  the  Christian  sense,  that  of  ani^. 
the  Gospel  —  which  would  seek  her  own  heroes  rather 
among  the  martyrs  and  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind.    It  had  all  the  violence,  the  rudeness,  but  also 
the  grandeui,  the  valor,  daring,  endurance,  self^acri- 
fice,    wonderful    achievements,    the    development  of 
strength,  even  of  craft,  which  belongs  to  such  a  pe 
riod :    the  wisdom  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  gal- 
lantry of   Tancrtd   of   Hauteville,   the    subtlety   of 
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Raimond  of  Toulouse ;  in  later  times  the  rivalry  of 
the  more  barbarous  Richard  of  England  with  the  more 
courteous  and  polished  Saladin.  But  in  no  point  are 
the  Crusades  more  analogous  to  the  heroic  ages  of  other 
times  than  in  the  elevation  of  the  heroes  of  the  war 
above  the  common  herd  of  the  soldiery.*  In  all  wars 
the  glory  of  the  few  is  bought  by  the  misery  of  the 
many.  The  superior  armor  and  weapons,  the  fighting 
on  horseback,  as  well  as  the  greater  skill  in  managing 
the  weapons  and  the  horse,  no  doubt  the  calmer  cour- 
age, maintained  the  nobles  as  a  martial  and  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, who  obtained  all  the  glory  and  the  advantages 
of  their  transient  successes.  Never,  perhaps,  were 
expeditions  so  utterly,  hopelessly  disastrous,  so  wildly 
prodigal  of  human  life,  as  the  papular  Crusade,  which 
set  off  first  under  Peter  the  Hermit.  Of  all  this  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  that  day  took  as  littie  notice  as  in 
later  times  did  Godfrey's  Frank  knights  in  their  poetic 
admiration  of  his  exploits.  In  the  iame  of  Godfrey's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom,  no  one  under  the  rank  of  knight  acquired 
honor,  power,  emolument.     But  since,  in  tiie  account 


1  The  Crusades  ought  to  have  been  the  heroic  age  of  Christianifj  fai 
poetry ;  but  their  Homer  arose  too  late.  At  the  tame  of  the  Cnuades  then 
was  wanting  a  common  language,  or  indeed  any  language  already  formed 
and  approaching  to  the  liie  and  energy  of  the  Homeric  Greek;  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  yemacular  and  popular  not  to  become  antiquated  in  the 
course  of  time.  Before  the  polite  and  gentle  Tasso,  even  the  Italian  had 
loet  the  rudeness  and  picturesque  simplicity  of  its  Dantesque  form:  the  re> 
ligious  6nthusia.«m  had  been  subdued  to  a  timorous  orthodoxyi  which  trem- 
bled before  the  Inquisition ;  the  martial  spirit  was  that  of  the  earlier  ro- 
mantic poems  rather  than  the  Crusader's  fanatic  love  of  battle  and  hatred 
of  the  Unbeliever.  With  all  ita  exquisite  and  pathetic  passages  the 
^  Jerusalem  Delivered  "  is  no  Crusader's  epic.  BeautjAil  as  ft  work  of  art, 
it  is  still  a  work  of  art  It  is  suited  to  the  court  of  Ferrara  rather  than  to  the 
castle-hall  of  a  chieftain  returned  after  years  of  war  from  the  Holy  I*and 
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of  the  Crusades,  even  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Christian  annals,  the  life,  the  reality,  the  character, 
even  the  terror  and  beauty,  the  poetry  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod, consists  in  the  details,  it  is  only  in  the  acts  an 
words  of  individuals  that  clearly  transpire  the  work- 
ings of  the  religion  of  the  times.  The  History  of 
Christianity  must  leave  those  annals,  as  a  separate  prov- 
ince, and  content  itself  with  following  out  some  of  the 
more  general  results  of  those  extraordinaiy  and  charac- 
teristic events.  I  will  only  relate  two  incidents :  one 
illustrative  of  the  frightftdness  of  this  Holy  War ;  one 
of  the  profound  religion  which,  nevertheless,  lay  in  the 
hearts  of  its  leaders. 

No  barbarian,  no  infidel,  no  Saracen,  ever  perpe- 
trated such  wanton  and  cold-blooded  atrocities  ineidenta 
of  cruelty  as  the  wearers  of  the  Cross  of  cnmdM. 
Christ  (who,  it  is  said,  had  fallen  on  theii*  knee^  and 
burst  into  a  pious  hymn  at  the  first  view  of  the  Holy 
City),  on  the  capture  of  that  city.  Murder  was 
mercy,  rape  tenderness,  simple  plunder  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  the  conqueror's  right.  Children  were  seized 
by  their  legs,  some  of  them  plucked  from  their  moth- 
ers' breasts  and  dashed  against  the  walls,  or  whirled 
from  the  battlements.  Others  were  obliged  to  leap 
from  the  walls ;  some  tortured,  roasted  by  slow  fires. 
They  ripped  up  prisoners  to  see  if  they  had  swallowed 
gold.  Of  70,000  Sai'acens  there  were  not  left  enough  to 
bury  the  dead ;  poor  Christians  were  hired  to  perform 
the  office.  Every  one  surprised  in  the  Temple  was 
slaughtered,  till  the  reek  from  the  dead  bodies  drove 
away  the  slayers.  The  Jews  were  burned  alive  in 
their  synagogue.  Even  the  day  after,  all  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  roofi,  notwithstanding  Tancred's 
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resistance^  were  hewn  to  pieces.  Still  later  the  few 
Saracens  who  had  escaped  (not  excepting  bahes  of  a 
year  old)  were  put  to  death  to  avenge  the  insults  to 
the  dead,  and  lest  they  should  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  advancing  Egyptian  army.  The  ghost  of  Bishop 
Adbemar  de  Puy^  the  Legate,  (he  had  died  of  the 
plague  at  Antioch)  wasi  seen  in  his  sacerdotal  habits 
partaking  in  the  triumph,  and  it  appears,  not  arresting 
the  carnage.^ 

Yet  when  Godfrey  wa^  unanimously  saluted  as  sov- 
ereign of  the  conquered  realm^  to  the  universal  admi- 
ration, he  refused  to  be  king:  he  would  only  be 
administrator,  where  the  Saviour  had  been  called  a 
servant;  he  would  wear  no  golden  crown  where  the 
Redeemer  had  worn  a  croMm  of  thorns,^ 

Return  we  to  the  effects  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

I.  The  first  and  more  immediate  result  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  directly  the  opposite  to  that  which  had  been 
Bitnmg».      promised)  and  no  doubt  expected,  bv  the  ad- 

ynent  of  *  .  ^     ,  t  .  r»i,  i  i 

thvAut.  visers  01  these  expeditions.  Though  not  the 
primary,  tlie  security  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Empire, 
and  its  consequent  closer  alliance  with  Latin  Christen- 
dom, was  at  least  a  secondary  object  Latin  and  Greek 
Christendom  would  become,  if  not  one  Empire,  one 
indissoluble  league :  the  Greek  Church  would  bee(»ne 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  St.  Peter.     But  instead  of  the 

1  Malieiet  miicroii«  perfbdenmt,  infimtes  adhae  sugeatM  per  plantam 
pedis  e  sina  mfttris  aut  cunaliulis  arreptos  muria  vel  oetiomm  liminibna 
allidentes  fractis  cervicibuSf  alios  armis  trucidantnt.  —  Albert  Aquens.  p. 
881.  Alii  illorum  qHos  IotIus  erat  eaptibus  obtnincabantaF;  alii  aatem 
•agittati  de  turribua  saltare  oogebantur,  aiii  vero  diutiasime  torti  et  igni- 
bus  adusti.  —  Hist  B.  Sacri,  p.  179.  Compare  the  later  historians  of  the 
Cmsades,  Wilken,  Michaud,  i.  411;  Von  Raumer  (Hobcnstauien),  i.  S18. 

^  All  the  later  authoritiea. 
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reconciliation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  with  the  West, 
the  Crusade  led  to  a  more  total  estrangement ;  instead 
of  blending  the  Churclies  into  one,  the  hostility  became 
more  strong  and  obstinate.  The  Emperors  of  the  East 
found  their  friends  not  less  dangerous  and  destructive 
than  their  enemies  could  have  been.  Vast  hordes  of 
disorderly  and  undisciplined  &natics  came  swarming 
across  the  frontiers,  trampling  down  everything  in 
their  way,  and  spreading  desolation  through  the  more 
peaceful  and  flourishing  provinces  Already  the  Hun- 
garians had  taken  up  arms  against  these  unwelcome 
sti-angers;  and  a  Christian  power  had  been  the  first 
to  encounter  the  champions  of  the  Cross.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Crusade,  the  Hermit  himself,  and  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  Walter,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Pen- 
nyless,  were  altogether  without  authority,  and  had 
taken  no  steps  to  organize  or  to  provide  food  for  this 
immense  population  which  they  had  set  in  motion. 
This  army  mainly  consisted  of  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  arms,  such  as  they  were,  were  their  only  pos- 
session. The  more  enthusiastic,  no  doubt,  vaguely 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  Providence ;  God  would 
not  allow  the  soldiers  of  his  blessed  Son  to  perish 
with  want.  The  more  thoughtful  calculated  on  the 
hospitality  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  pilgrims 
of  old  had  found  hospitals  and  caravansaries  established 
for  their  reception ;  they  had  been  fed  by  the  inex- 
haustible bounty  of  the  devout.  But  it  had  occurred 
to  none  that,  however  friendly,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hungary  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
through  which  they  passed,  could  not,  without  mira- 
cles, feed  the  swelling,  and  it  seemed,  never-ending 
iwarm  of  strangers.     Hunger  led  to  plunder,  plunder 
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to  hostility,  hostility  hardened,  and  inflamed  to  the  most 
bitter  mutual  antipathy.  Europe  rung  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  inhospitality,  the  barbarity  of  these  more 
tlian  imbelievers,  who  were  accused  of  secret  intelli- 
gence and  confederacy  with  the  Mohammedans  against 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  subtle  policy  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  whose  craft  was  in  some  degree  successful 
in  the  endeavor  to  rid  his  subjects  of  this  intolerable 
burden,  was  branded  as  the  most  malignant  treachery. 
Hence  mistrust,  hatred,  contempt,  sprang  up  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  which  centuries  could 
hardly  have  eradicated,  even  if  they  had  been  centuries 
of  friendly  intercourse  rather  than  of  aggravated  wrong 
and  unmingling  hostility.  The  Greeks  despised  the 
Franks  as  rude  and  savage  robbers ;  the  Franks  dis- 
dained the  Greeks  as  wily  and  supple  slaves. 

The  conduct  of  the  more  regular  army,  which  took 
another  and  less  destructive  course,  was  restrained  by 
some  discipline,  and  maintained  at  first  some  courtesy, 
yet  widened  rather  than  closed  this  irreparable  breach. 
The  Emperor  of  the  East  found  that  his  Western  allies 
conquered  not  for  him,  but  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
considering  Syria  and  Palestine  as  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  they  created  their  own  independent  principali- 
ties, and  owned  no  sovereignty  in  him  who  claimed  to 
be  the  legitimate  lord  of  those  territories.  There  was 
a  singular  sort  of  feudal  title  made  out  to  Palestine : 
God  was  the  Sovereign  owner;  through  the  Virgin, 
of  royal  descent  from  the  house  of  David,  it  descended 
to  our  Lord.  At  a  later  period  the  contempt  of  the 
Pranks  reached  its  height  in  their  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  dynasty  on 
the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Emperors ;  contempt  which 
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was  amply  repaid  by  the  hatred  of  the  Gi-eeks,  who, 
when  they  recovered  the  Empire,  were  only  driven  ly 
hard  necessity  to  cultivate  any  friendly  alliance  with 
the  West. 

This  implacable  temporal  hostility  did  not  tend  tc 
soften  or  reconcile  the  religious  difference.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  became  a  sign,  a  bitter  remenn 
brancer  of  their  subjugation.  Even  at  the  last  hour, 
after  the  Council  of  Florence,  the  Eastern  Church  re- 
^  ftised  to  surrender  its  freedom  or  to  accept  the  creed  of 
the  West. 

II.  The  Pope,  the  clergy,  the  monastic  institutions, 
derived  a  vast  accession  of  power,  influence,  p^,^  ^ 
and  wealth  from  the  Crusades.  Already  Ur^  ***•  ^^^' 
ban,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  move- 
ment, had  enshrined  himself  in  the  general  reverence, 
and  to  the  Pope  reverence  was  power  and  riches.^  He 
had  crushed  his  adversaries  in  the  popular  mind  of 
great  part  of  Christendom.  He  bequeathed  this  great 
legacy  of  preeminence  to  his  successors.  The  Pope 
was  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  fiuth.  He 
assumed  from  the  commencement,  and  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  Crusades,  an  enormous  dispensing  au- 
thority, to  which  no  one  ventured  or  was  disposed  to 
raise  any  objection;  not  a  dispensing  authority  only 
from  the  penalties  of  sin  in  this  world  or  the  next,  a 
mitigation  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  or  a  remittal  of 
those  acts  of  penance  which  the  Church  commuted  at 
her  will :  the  taking  the  cross  absolved,  by  his  author- 

1  Compare  Heeren*8  Essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Cnuades,  Werke,  vol. 
H.,  and  Choiseul  d*Aillecoart,  who  obtained  the  second  prize  ih)m  the 
1<Vench  Academy.  To  these  writers  I  woold  refer  tot  the  general  effects  on 
eommerce,  arts,  and  literature. 
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ity,  from  all  temporal,  civil,  and  social  obligation.  It 
substituted  a  new  and  permanent  principle  of  obedience 
for  feudal  subordination.  The  Pope  became  the  liege 
lord  of  mankind.  His  power  commanded,  though  un- 
happily it  could  not  enforce,  a  truce  from  all  other  wars 
throughout  Christendom.  The  theory  was  the  univer- 
sal amicable  alliance  of  all  Christians  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  the  unbeliever:  war  therefore  of  Christian 
against  Christian  became  treason  against  the  sacred 
cause.  The  prince  who  took  the  cross  left  his  domin- 
ions under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See;  but  as 
the  more  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  irreligious  of  the 
neighboring  sovereigns  were  those  who  remained  be- 
hind, this  security  was  extremely  pre^carious.  But  the 
noble  became  really  exempt  from  most  feudal  claims ; 
he  could  not  be  summoned  to  the  banner  of  his  Lord : 
even  the  bonds  of  the  villein,  the  serf,  and  the  slave 
were  broken  or  enfeebled ;  they  were  free,  if  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  a  power  which,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church,  as  interfering  with  the  discharge  of 
a  higher  duty,  was  lawless,  to  follow  the  cross.^  Even 
the  creditor  could  not  arrest  the  debtor.  The  Crusar 
der  was  the  soldier  of  the  Church,  and  this  was  his 
first  allegiance  which  released  him  from  all  other.  The 
Pope  was  thus  invested  in  a  kind  of  supremacy  alto- 
gether new  and  unprecedented. 

But  though  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  in 

^  Men  were  allowed  to  commute  base  or  eyen  capital  paniahmeDta  for 
perpetual  exile  to  the  Holy  Land.  James  de  Vitiy  oomplamB  bitterly  of 
the  degradation  of  the  honor  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  eyil  consequences 
of  this  doctrine.  Yiri  sanguinum  et  filii  mortis  in  patrift  suft  deprehensi  in 
iniquitatibos  et  malefidis  suia,  muUlationibus  membiorum  yel  auspendic 
i4judicati,  prece  vel  pretio  plerumque  obtiuebant,  at  in  terram  promts* 
sionis  sine  spe  reverteodi,  perpetuo  condemnati  exilio,  remanei^nt  Hi 
autem  non  penitentift  componiti,  &c.  —  Hist.  Orient,  i.  82. 
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this  universal  league,  no  Pope  was  so  rash  or  so  adven- 
turous as  to  commit  himself  to  the  actual  jj^  p^jp.  ^ 
perils  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  oru«ad«r. 
Son^e,  pontiff  professed  their  intention,  some  made  prep* 
arations  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  crusading 
army.  But  from  prudence  or  timidity,  firom  circum- 
stances or  from  design,  Christendom  was  spared  what 
might  have  heen  almost  the  fatal  humihation  of  defeat 
and  disaster,  the  seeming  abandonment  by  God  of  his 
vicar  upon  earth,  the  desecration,  it  might  be,  of  his 
person  by  the  hands  of  barbarous  unbelievers,  his  cap- 
tivity in  a  foreign  land  —  Qery  trials  whicji  might  end 
in  glorious  martyrdom,  but  if  not  in  martyrdom,  might 
it  not  be  in  weakness  ?  dare  it  be  supposed  in  apostasy  ? 
No  devout  mind  could  contemplate  the  possibility,  under 
the  most  awful  ordeal  ever  encountered  by  flesh  and 
blood,  of  a  renegade  Pope ;  still  it  mig]^t  be  well  that 
even  (he  remotest  peril  of  such  an  appalling  event 
should  be  avoided.  He  was  spared,  too,  from  being  an 
eyewitness  of  the  indescribable  calamities,  the  bootless 
carnage,  the  sufferings  from  plague  and  famine,  as  well 
as  from  the  enemy,  by  which  the  Crusades  were  distin- 
guished from  almost  all  other  wars;  and  the  more 
i^nseemly  spectacle  of  the  crimes^  the  cruelties,  the  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  the  strife,  and  jealousies,  and 
treacheries,  which  prevailed  too  oflen  in  the  Christian 
camp,  and  i^Quld  liardly  have  been  overawed  by  his 
presence.  The  Pope,  however,  though  not  personally 
mingled  up  in  this  humiliating  it  might  be,  no  doubt 
almost  inevitably  disenchanting  and  too  frequently  de- 
basing intercourse  with  the  wild  soldiery,  was  present 
oy  his  Legate.  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  was  the 
representative  of  the  Pope  in  the  first  Crusade ;   and 
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«o,  although  the  temporal  princes  assumed  the  right  of 
election  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was  there 
to  assert  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  interference  in  the 
direction  of  a  war  waged  for  religious  ends  and  under 
religious  sanction. 

But  the  hold  on  the  human  mind,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  accrued  to  the  Pope  in  Europe  from  this 
right  of  levying  war  throughout  Christendom  against 
the  unheliever,  of  summoning,  or  at  least  enlisting,  all 
mankind  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  could  not  but 
increase  in  its  growth  as  long  as  the  crusading  frenzy 
maintained  its  power.  The  holy  war  was  a  means 
opened  by  God  of  atonement  for  sins,  besides  sacerdo- 
tal sanctity  or  devotion  to  the  monastic  life ;  a  lower 
and  easier  kind  of  atonement  for  the  vulgar,  incapable 
of  that  higher  religiousness.  Who  was  beyond  or 
above  this  motive  ?  ^  Thus  that  which  was  at  first  a 
passion  became  a  duty,  and  once  recognized  as  a  duty, 
it  was  a  test  by  which  the*  Pope  could  try  the  fiuth  or 
the  fidelity  of  his  more  contumacious  spiritual  subjects. 
To  take  the  cross  was  the  high  price  which  might  ob- 
tain absolution  for -the  most  enormous  offence;  and 
therefore,  if  the  Pope  so  willed,  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  There  were  few  sovereigns  so  cau- 
tious, or  so  superior  to  the  dominant  superstition,  as  not, 
in  some  period  of  enthusiasm  or  disaster,  of  ambition  or 
affliction,  either  from  the  worldly  desire  of  propitiating 
the  favor  of  the  Pope,  or  under  the  pangs  of  wounded 

^  Dens  BOBtro  tempore  pralia  saneU  imtitiiit,  vt  ordo  eqnMdis  et  ruigtm 
oberrans,  qui  yetostn  Paganitatis  exempio  in  matnaa  yenabatur  OBdea, 
wman  rq>erireiU  tahOu  promerendn  genua:  ut  nee  ftrnditna  electa,  at  fieri 
assolet  monastica  convereadone,  seu  religioeft  qoalibet  profesiione  sfBcalaia 
relinquere  cogerentur;  sed  sub  con8aet4  b'centi&  et  habitn  ex  suo  ipeonuB 
officio  Dei  aliquatenoa  gratiam  conaequerentar.  —  Guido  Abbais  p- 1076. 
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conscience,  to  entangle  themselves  with  this  irrevocable 
TOW ;  that  vow  at  least  which  could  only  be  annulled 
by  the  Pope,  who  was  in  general  little  disposed  to  relax 
his  hold  on  his  self-fettered  subject.  The  inexorable 
taskmaster,  to  whom  the  king  or  prince  had  sold  him- 
self in  the  hour  of  need,  either  demanded  the  imme- 
diate service,  or  held  the  mandate  in  terror  over  his  head 
to  keep  him  under  subjection.  It  will  appear  hereafter 
how  the  most  dangerous  antagonist  of  the  papal  power, 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  trammelled  in  this 
inextricable  bondage,  from  which  he  could  not  release 
himself  even  by  ftdfilling  its  conditions. 

The  legatine  authority  of  the  Pope  expanded  to  a 
great  extent  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades.^  Leg&tine 
Before  this  period  an  ecclesiastic,  usually  of  the  Pope^ 
high  rank  or  fame,  had  been  occasionally  commissioned 
by  the  Pope  to  preside  in  local  councils,  to  determine 
controversies,  to  investigate  causes,  to  negotiate  with 
sovereigns.  As  acting  in  the  Pope's  person,  he  as- 
sumed or  exercised  the  right  of  superseding  all  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  that  of  the  bishops  and  even  of  the 
metropolitans.  The  Crusades  gave  an  opportunity  of 
sending  legates  into  every  country  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom, in  order  to  preach  and  to  recruit  for  the  Cru- 
sades, to  urge  the  laity  who  did  not  take  up  the  cross 
in  person  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to 
authorize  or  to  exact  the  subsidies  of  the  clergy.  The 
public  mind  became  more  and  more  habituated  to  the 
presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pope  by  his  representative, 
to  the  superseding  of  all  authority  in  his  name.  The 
hierarchy,  in  such  a  cause,  could  not  venture  to  resist 
the  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction ;  the  exactions 
1  Compare  Heeren,  p.  147;  Planck,  ii.  p.  681. 
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from  the  clergy,  though  still  disguised  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  voluntary  contribution,  furnished  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  demands  on  the  revenues  of  other 
churches  for  the  use  of  Rome.  Not  only  the  secular 
clergy  but  the  monasteries  were  bound  to  assign  part 
of  their  revenues  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
with  them,  too,  the  free-will  offering  became  a  tax,  and 
the  principle  was  thus  established  of  taxation  for  for- 
^gn  purposes  and  by  a  superior  authority.^  The  Pope 
became,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  absolute  supreme  lord, 
as  far  £^  the  right  of  assessing  burdens,  at  first  for  a 
specific  object,  B,t  length  for  his  own  objects  (whatever 
might  appear  so  to  his  wisdom  must  be  a  worthy 
object),  on  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property  of  Latin 
Christendom. 

But  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  monastic  institntiona 
Wealth  of  ftiM  ^^  ^^*  increase  in  their  wealth  and  territo- 
^^^'  rial  possessions  more  than  compensated  for  this, 
at  first,  light  taxation.  There  may  have  been  few,  but 
doubtless  there  were  some  of  all  ranks  up  to  princedoms, 
who  in  their  reckless  enthusiasm  stripped  themselves 
of  all  their  goods,  abandoned  their  Lands  and  posses- 
sions, and  reserved  nothing  but  their  sword,  their  horse, 
and  a  trifling  sum  for  their  maintenance,  determined  to 
seek  either  new  possessions  or  a  glorious  and  saintly 
grave  in  the  Holy  Land.  If  they  had  no  heirs,  it  was 
a  trifling  sacrifice ;  if  they  had,  it  was  a  more  praise- 
worthy and  truly  religious  sacrifice  to  make  over  their 

1  The  bishops  in  partibus  Infidelinm  had  their  origin  in  the  Crusades;  as 
the  Crosaders  conquered,  they  founded  or  reHstablished  sees.  When  their 
conquests  fell  back  to  the  Ifobammedans  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  fLj: 
many  took  refuge  in  Rome.  These  being  already  invested  in  epificopal 
power,  they  were  often  employed  as  vicars-general  in  different  countries,  « 
aew  office  of  great  importance  to  the  Papal  power. 
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estates  to  tliie  Church  ;  this  consummated  the  merit  of 
hjim  who  had  sunk  every  duty  and  every  tie  in  the 
character  of  champion  of  the  cross.  But  all  were  aud* 
denly  called  upon  for  a  large  expenditure,  to  meet, 
which  they  had  made  no  provision.  The  private  ad- 
venturer had  to  purchase  his  arms,  hia  Milan  or  Da- 
9iascus.  steel,  his  means  of  transport  and  provision ;  the 
nobles  and  the  princes,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  ana 
territory,  to  raise,  arm,  and  maintain  their  vassals. 
Multitudes  were  thus  compelled  to  pledge  or  to  alienate 
their  property,  The  Jews  were  always  at  hand  to  re- 
ceive in  pawn  or  to  purchase  iheir  personal  possessions. 
But  the  Jews  in  most  parts  of  Europe  had  no  concern 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  some  could  not  be 
landed  proprietors.  Here  and  there  prudent  nobles,  oi 
even  kings,  might  watch  this  favorable  opening,  when 
estates  were  thrown  so  prodigally  and  abundantly  on 
the  market.  So  William  Rufus  bought  his  elder  broth- 
er's dukedom  of  Normandy. 

But  there  was  one  wealthy  body  alone  which  was 
not  deeply  embarked  in  these  costly  undertakings  — 
the  Church.  The  bishops  who  took  up  the  cross  might 
possibly  burden,  they  could  not  alienate,  their  estates* 
On  the  other  .handi  the  clergy  and  the  monasteries 
were  everywhere  on  the  spot  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  their  neighbors.  It 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  increase  to  the  utmost  that 
which  was  called  the  property  of  God ;  rapacity  had 
long  been  a  virtue,  it  was  thought  to  have  lost  all  its 
selfishness  when  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  alienated  part  of  his  estates  to 
the  Bishop  of  Verdun  ;  he  pledged  another  part  to  the 
Bishop  of  Liege.     For  at  least  two  centuries  this  traf- 
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fic  went  silently  on,  the  Church  always  receiving,  rarely 
alienating ;  and  this  added  to  the  ordinary  offerings  d 
devotion,  the  bequests  of  deathbed  remorse,  the  exac- 
tions for  hard-wrung  absolution,  the  prodigal  bribes  of 
superstitious  terror,  the  alms  of  pure  and  self^lenying 
charity.^  Whoever  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Crusades  sought  to  whom  he  might  intrust  his  lands 
as  guardian,  or  in  perpetuity  if  he  should  find  his  grave 
or  richer  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land,  turned  to  the 
Church,  by  whose  prayers  he  might  win  success,  by 
whose  masses  the  sin  which  clung  to  the  soul  even  of 
the  soldier  of  the- cross  might  be  purged  away.  If  he 
returned,  he  returned  often  a  disappointed  and  melan- 
choly man,  took  refuge  from  his  despondent  religious 
feelings  in  the  cloister,  and  made  over  his  remaining 
rights  to  his  brethren.  If  he  returned  no  more,  the 
Church  was  in  possession.  The  churchman  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  did  not  hold  in  himself  the  perpetual 
succession  to  the  lands  of  his  see  or  of  his  monastery ; 
it  was  in  the  Church  or  in  the  fraternity.^  Thus  in 
every  way  the  all-absorbing  Church  was  still  gathering 
in  wealth,  encircling  new  lands  within  her  hallowed 
pale,  the  one  steady  merchant  who  in  this  vast  traffic 
and  sale  of  personal  and  of  landed  property  never  made 
a  losing  venture,  but  went  on  accumulating  and  still 
accumulating,  and  for  the  most  part  withdrawing  the 

1  On  sale  or  alienation  of  lands,  see  Bobertson,  Introdnction  to  Clualea 
y.;  Choiseul  d'Ailleoourt,  note  80. 

s  Heeren,  Werke,  p.  149.  Bappelons-noua  l*encan  g^n^ral  des  fielB  et  de 
tons  lea  biens  des  Crois^s.  An  milieu  de  tant  de  vendenrs  empress^  il  m 
pr^sentait  peu  d'acqu^reure,  autre  que  les  Eglises  et  les  Comrounaut^fl  re- 
ligieuses,  qui  n'abandonoaient  pas  leur  patrie,  et  qui  pouvoient  placer  des 
sommes  considerables.  Thev  gained  the  direct  domain  of  many  fiefs,  by 
fiulure  of  hein  to  those  who  perished  in  the  Holj  Land. — Choiseul  d*AilW* 
court,  p.  90. 
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largest  portion  of  the  land  in  every  kingdom  into  a 
separate  estate,  which  claimed  exemption  from  all  bur- 
dens of  the  realm,  nntil  the  realm  was  compelled  into 
measures,  violent  often  and  iniquitous  in  their  mode, 
but  still  inevitable.  The  Church  which  had  thus 
peaceably  despoiled  the  world  was  in  her  turn  unscru- 
pulously despoiled. 

III.  The  Crusades  established  in  the  Christian  mind 
the  justice  and  the  piety  of  religious  wars.  Houoeuor 
The  history  of  Christianity  for  five  centuries  wmb. 
is  a  perpetual  Crusade ;  in  this  'spirit  and  on  these 
principles  every  war  against  unbelievers,  either  in  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity  or  in  the  dominant 
forms,  was  declared,  waged,  maintained.  The  cross 
was  almost  invariably  the  banner,  the  outward  sym- 
bol ;  the  object  was  the  protection  or  the  enlargement 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.  The  first  Crusades 
might  be  in  some  degree  vindicated  as  defensive.  In 
the  long  and  implacable  contest  the  Mohammedan  had 
no  doubt  been  the  aggressor ;  Islam  first  declared  gen- 
eral and  irreconcilable  war  against  all  hostile  forms 
of  belief;  the  propagation  of  feith  in  the  Kor&n  was 
the  avowed  aim  of  its  conquests.  The  extent  and  ra- 
pidity of  those  conquests  enforced  toleration ;  conversion 
could  not  keep  pace  with  subjugation ;  but  the  uncon- 
verted, the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian  sank  to  an  inferior, 
degraded,  and  tributary  population.  Nor  was  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  invasion  either  satiated  by  success  or 
broken  by  discomfiture.  Neither  the  secure  posseasion  of 
their  vast  Asiatic  dominions  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
nor  their  great  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  quelled  their 
aggressive  ambition.  They  were  constantly  renewing 
hostilities  in  every  accessible  part  of  the  East  and  West, 
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threatening  or  still  farther  driving  in  the  frontier  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  covering  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  fleets,  subduing  Sicily,  and  making  dangerous 
inroads  and  settlements  in  Italy.  New  nations  or 
tribes  from  the  remoter  East,  with  all  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  Arabs,  but  with  the  fresh  and  im- 
petuous valor  of  young  proselytes  to  the  Koran,  were 
constantly  potfring  forth  ftom  the  steppes  of  Tartary, 
the  mountain  glens  of  the  Caucasus  or  the  Himalaya, 
and  infrising  ne'w  life  iiito  Mohammedanism.  The 
Turks  had  fully  em'tjraced  its  doctrines  of  war  to  all 
of  hostile  fkith  in  their  fiercest  intolerance;  they  might 
seem  imperiously  to  demand  a  general  confederacy 
of  Christendom  against  their  declared  enemy.  Even 
the  oppressions  of  their  Christian  brethren,  oppressions 
avowedly  made  more  cruel  on  account  of  their  religion, 
within  the  dominions  of  the  iVf  ohammedans,  might  per- 
haps justify  an  aitoed  interference.  The  indignities 
and  persecutions  to  which  the  pilgrims,  who  had  been 
respected  up  to  this  period,  were  exposed,  the  wanton 
and  insulting  desecration  of  the  holy  places,  were  a 
kind  of  declaration  of  war  against  everything  Chris- 
tian. 

But  it  is  more  easy  in  theory  than  in  feet  to  itsLW 
the  line  between  wars  for  the  defence  and  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  feith.  Religious  war  is  too  impetuous 
and  eager  not  to  become  a  fanaticism.  From  this 
period  it  was  an  inveterate,  almost  uncontested  tenet, 
that  wars  for  religion  were  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
holy  and  Christian,  and  if  holy  and  Christian,  glori- 
ous above  all  other  wars.  The  unbeliever  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church ;  if  not 
to  be  converted  to  be  punished  for  the  crime  of  un- 
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belief,  to  be  massacred,  exterminated  by  the  righteous 
sword. 

CharieiTiagne  indeed  had  ahready  carried  simultane- 
ously conquest  and  conversion  into  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  wars  against  the  Saxons  still  pretended 
to  be  defeuMve,  to  be  the  repulse  of  invasions  on  their 
part  of  the  Territories  of  the  Empire,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  ol  churches  within  the.  Christian  frontier. 
Baptism  was  among  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered 
to  conquered  tribes,  and  accepted  as  the  only  secure 
guaianty  for  tiieir  future -observance  of  peace. 

But  the  actaal  crusades  &gainst  Mohammedanism 
had  not  begun  before  they  were  diverted  from  their 
declared  object —  before  they  threw  off  all  cru«d«s 
pretence  to  be  considered  defensive  wars,  "ww^^*- 
The  pedfile  had  no  sooner  arms  in  their  ^••^•^• 
hands  than  they  turned  them  against  the  first  ene- 
mies, according  to  the  new  code  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church,  the  unfortunate  Jews.  The  frightful  mas- 
sacre of  this  race  in  all  the  flourishing  cities  in  Ger- 
many and  along  the  Rhine  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
seemed  no  less  justifiable  and  meritorious  than  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  more  remote  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 
Why  this  fine  discrimination  between  one  class  of  un- 
believers and  another?  Shall  zeal  presume  to  draw 
distinctions  between  the  wicked  foes  of  the  Church  ? 
Even  in  the  later  Crusades  it  was  an  act  of  heroic 
Christian  courage:  no  one  but  a  St.  Bernard  would 
have  dared,  or  dared  trith  success,  to  distinguish  with 
nice  justice  between  the  active  and  passive  adver- 
saries of  the  faith,  the  armed  Saracen  and  the  de- 
fenceless Jew.  Long-suppressed  hatred,  jealousy  of 
their  wealth,  revenge  for  their  extortions,  which  prob- 
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ably,  when  almost  every  one  was  at  their  meny,  were 
intolerable  enough  (the  Jew  perhaps  mighty  on  hia 
side,  consider  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land  an  usur- 
pation of  his  inalienable  territory  by  the  Christian, 
and  might  impose  harder  terms  for  his  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  other  provisions  for  that 
end) ;  many  old  and  many  recent  feelings  of  antip- 
athy might  still  further  designate  the  Jew  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Christian  cause ;  but  it  was  as  the  Un- 
believer, not  the  wealthy  extortioner,  that  he  was 
smitten  with  the  sword.  The  Crusaders  would  not 
go  in  search  of  foreign  foes  of  the  Gospel,  and  leave 
in  their  homes  men  equally  hateful,  equally  obstinate, 
equally  designated  for  perdition  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next. 

That  which  was  lawful,  just,  and  meritorious  against 
the  Jew  and  Mohammedan  was  so  against  the  idolater. 
Out  of  Orders  of  Christian  Knights  for  the  defence 
of  the  Christian  conquests  in  Palestine  arose  Orders  of 
armed  Apostles,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen  in 
the  North  of  Germany.  The  Teutonic  Knights  were 
the  brethren  in  arms  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  heretic  was  no  less  odious,  and  therefore  no  less 
GnimdM  daufirerous  an  enemy  to  the  faith  :  he  was  a 
henoci.  renegade  to  the  true  creed  of  the  Gospel,  a 
revolted  subject  of  the  Church.  Popular  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  hallowed  the  exter- 
minating wars  against  the  Albigenses  and  other  schis- 
matics of  the  South  of  France,  as  undertaken  for  the 
cause  of  God.  They  were  openly  designated  as  Cru- 
sades. Simon  de  M ontfort  was  as  much  the  champion 
of  the  true  faith  as  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.     The  In- 
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quisition  itself  was  a  Crusade  in  a  more  peaceM  and 
judicial  form ;  it  rested  on  the  same  principles,  and 
executed  against  individuals  that  punishment  which  the 
Crusades  accomplished  bj  the  open  and  indiscriminate 
carnage  of  war.  Crusades  were  even  preached  and 
proclaimed  against  persons  not  charged  with  Against  the 
heresy.  The  Popes  scrupled  not  to  unfold  mieB. 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  against  any  of  their  disobe- 
dient sons.  The  expedition  against  John  of  England 
by  Philip  of  France,  to  reduce  the  refractory  King  to 
his  obedience  under,  his  Papal  liege  lord,  was  called  a 
Crusade.  Philip  of  France  was  summoned  to  take 
anns  as  a  true  vassal  of  the  Church  against  a  rival 
Sovereign.  At  length  every  enemy  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy  became  as  a  heretic  or  an 
unbeliever.  Crusades  will  hereafter  be  levied  against 
those  who  dared  impiously  to  attempt  to  set  bounds  to 
the  temporal  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  See,  or  to 
the  personal  or  nepotic  ambition  of  the  ruling  Pontiff. 

A  new  world  of  heathens  was  opened  before  this 
great  dominant  principle  was  ef&ced  or  weak-  Amerioa. 
ened,  at  least  in  the  Spanish  mind.  Spain  had  owed 
almost  her  national  existence,  her  supremacy  within 
her  own  peninsula  to  crusades  of  centuries  with  the 
Mohammedans.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes 
was  a  crusade ;  the  rapacity,  and  avarice,  and  passion 
for  adventure  in  his  followers,  disguised  itself,  even  to 
them,  as  a  pious  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Philip  II.  justified  his  exterminating  wars  in   the 
Low   Countries   and   his    hostilities    against  puup  n. 
England  on  the  same  principle  as  his  ancestor  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  the.  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain.     That  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  almost  the 
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last  impulse  of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  which  had 
been  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Christendom  by  the 
speech  of  Pope  Urban  at  Clermont.  The  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  crusades,  and  finally  the  Spanish 
Armada  —  the  last  crusade  —  was  swallowed  up,  we 
trust  but  we  dare  not  vaticinate,  with  the  crusading 
spirit,  forever  in  the  Ocean. 

IV.  A  fourth  result  of  the  Crusades,  if  in  its  origin 
ChiTairj.  less  Completely  so  and  more  transitory  and 
unreal,  yet  in  its  remote  influence  felt  and  actually  liv- 
ing iu  the  social  manners  of  our  own  time,  was  Chiv- 
alry; or  at  least  the  religious  tone  which  Chivalry 
assumed  in  all  its  acts,  language,  and  ceremonial.  The 
Crusades  swept  away,  as  it  were,  the  last  impediment 
to  the  wedlock  of  religion  with  the  warlike  propensities 
of  the  age.  All  the  noble  sentiments,  which  blended 
together  are  chivalry  —  the  high  sense  of  honor,  the 
disdain  or  passion  for  danger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
compassion  for  the  weak  or  the  oppressed,  generosity, 
self-sacrifice,  self-devotion  for  others  —  found  in  Uie 
Crusades  their  animating  principle,  perpetual  occasion 
for  their  amplest  exercise,  their  perfection  and  consum- 
mation. How  could  the  noble  Christian  knight  endure 
the  insults  to  his  Saviour  and  to  his  God,  the  galling 
shame  that  the  place  of  his  Redeemer's  birth  and 
death  should  be  trampled  by  the  scoffer,  the  denier  of 
his  Divinity?  Where  were  adventures  to  be  sought 
so  stirring  as  in  the  distant,  gorgeous,  mysterious  East, 
the  land  of  fabled  wealth,  the  birthplace  of  wisdom, 
of  all  the  religions  of  the  world ;  a  land  only  to  be 
approached  by  that  which  was  then  thought  a  remote 
and  perilous  voyage  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or 
by   land    through    kingdoms    inhabited   by   unknown 
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nations  and  people  of  strange  languages ;  through  Con- 
stantinople) the  traditions  of  whose  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence prevailed  throughout  the  West  ?  For  whom 
was  the  lofty  mind  to  feel  compassion,  if  not  for  the 
down-trodden  victim  of  Pagan  mockery  and  oppression, 
his  brother-worshipper  of  the  Cross,  who  for  that  wor- 
ship was  suffering  cruel  persecution  ?  To  what  uses 
could  wealth  be  so  fitly  or  lavishly  devoted  as  to  the 
rescue  of  Christ's  Sepulchre  from  the  •  Infidel  ?  To 
what  more  splendid  martyrdom  could  the  valiant  man 
aspire  than  to  death  in  the  fields  which  Christ  had 
watered  with  his  own  blood  ?  What  sacrifice  could  be 
too  great  ?  Not  even  the  absolute  abnegation  of  home, 
kindred,  the  proud  castle,  the  host  of  retainers,  the 
sumptuous  fare,  for  the  tent  on  the  desert,  the  scanty 
subsistence  it  might  be  (though  this  they  would  disdain 
to  contemplate),  the  dungeon,  the  bondage  in  remote 
Syria.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  where  would  be  found 
braver  or  more  worthy  antagonists  than  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Crescent;  the  invaders,  too  often  it 
could  not  be  denied,  the  conquerors  of  the  Christian 
world?  Hence  it  was  that  France  and  Spain  were 
preeminently  the  crusading  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  birthplace  of  chivalry:  Spain  as  waging 
her  unintermitting  crusade  against  the  Saracens  of 
Granada  and  Cordova,  France  as  fiimishing  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  it  may  be  said,  with  the  Normans, 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  from 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  down  to  Saint  Louis ;  so  that  the 
name  of  Frank  and  of  Christian  became  almost  equiv- 
alent in  the  East. 

This  singular  union,  this  absolute  fusion  of  the  re- 
ligion of  peace  with  barbarous  warfare ;  this  elevation 
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of  the  Christian  knighthood,  as  it  were,  into  a  secon* 
dary  hierarchy  (even  before  the  establishment  of  the 
military  orders),  had  already  in  some  degree  be^n 
before  the  Crusades.  The  ceremonial  of  investing  the 
yonng  noble  warrior  in  his  arms  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  German  forests.  The  Church,  which  interfered  in 
every  human  act,  would  hardly  stand  aloof  from  this 
imj>ortant  rite.  She  might  well  delude  herself  with 
the  fond  trust  that  she  was  not  transgressing  her  proper 
bounds.  The  Church  might  seem  to  enter  into  this 
closer  if  incongruous  alliance  with  the  deliberate  de- 
sign of  enslaving  war  to  her  own  beneficent  purposes. 
She  had  sometimes  gone  further ;  proclaimed  a  Truce 
of  God ;  and  war,  at  least  private  war,  had  ceased  at 
her  bidding.^  The  clerk,  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant, 
husbandman,  pursued  his  work  without  fear ;  women 
were  all  secure;  all  ecclesiastical  property,  all  mills, 
were  under  special  protection. 

But  in  such  an  age  it  could  but  be  a  truce,  a  briel^ 
temporary,  uncertain  truce.  By  hallowing  war,  the 
Church  might  seem  to  divert  it  irom  its  wanton  and 
iniquitous  destructiveness  to  better  purposes,  unattain- 
able by  her  own  gentle  and  persuasive  influences ;  to 
confine  it  to  objects  of  justice,  even  of  righteousness ; 
at  all  events,  to  soften  and  humanize  the  usages  of  war, 
which  she  saw  to  be  inevitable.     If,  then,  before  the 

^  The  whole  qnesrion  of  the  Treuga  Dei  is  exhausted  in  the  work  of 
Datt.  He  thus  describes  (quoting  de  Marca  de  lib.  Eocl.  Qall.)  and  dales 
the  first  Treuga  Dei.  Pacem  et  Treugam  did  hanc  a  bellis  privatis  feria- 
tionem,  quod  ratione  clericorum  omnium,  peregrinomm,  mercatorum,  agri- 
colarum  cum  bobus  aratoriis,  Dominarum  cum  sodis  sois  omnibus  mulienun 
smnium,  rerum  ad  clericos  monachosque  pertineutium,  et  InolendiDamm 
pax  ista  oroni  tempore  induita  est,  ratione  csterorum  vero  Treuga,  tantum, 
id  est  induciffi  aliquot  dierum.  Primordia  hujus  ad  annum  1082  aut  1Qft4 
nfenmt.  —  Radulf.  Glaber,  v.  Datt,  p.  11. 
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Crusades,  the  Church  had  thus  aspired  to  laj  her  spett 
upon  war ;  to  enlist  it,  if  not  in  the  actual  senrice  of 
religion,  in  that  of  humanity,  defence  of  the  oppressed, 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  persecuted  or  spoliated 
peasantrj,  how  much  more  so  when  war  itself  had  be^ 
come  religious  I  The  initiation,  the  solemn  dedication 
to  arms,  now  the  hereditary  right,  almost  the  indispen- 
sable duty,  of  all  high-bom  men,  of  princes  or  nobles 
(except  where  they  had  a  special  vocation  to  the 
Church  or  the  cloister),  became  more  and  more  formal- 
ly and  distinctly  a  religious  ceremony.  The  noviciate 
of  the  knight  was  borrowed  with  strange  but  unper- 
ceived  incongruity,  from  that  of  the  monk  or  priest* 
Both  were  soldiers  of  Christ  under  a  different  form, 
»m1  in  a  different  sense.  It  was  a  proud  day  in  the 
Castle  (as  it  was  in  the  cloister  when  some  distinguished 
votary  took  the  cowl)  when  the  young  heir  assumed 
his  arms.  The  vassals  of  all  orders  met  around  their 
Bege  lord ;  they  paid,  perhaps,  on  this  joyous  occasion 
alone,  their  willing  and  ungrudged  fees ;  they  enjoyed 
the  splendor  of  the  spectacle;  feasted,  if  at  lower  tar 
bles,  in  the  same  hall ;  witnessed  the  jousts  or  military 
exercises,  the  gayer  sports,  the  tricks  of  the  jongleurs, 
and  heard  the  romances  of  the  Trouveurs.  But  the 
elergy  were  not  absent ;  the  early  and  more  impressive 
solemnity  was  theurs.  The  novice,  after  bathing,  Abound 
himself  by  a  vow  of  chastity  (not  always  too  rigidly 
observed),  to  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith,  to  have  the 
thought  of  death  ever  presexit  to  his  mind.  He  fasted 
till  the  evening,  passed  the  night  in  prayer 'in  the 
church  or  the  castle  chapel.  At  the  dawn  of  mom  he 
confessed ;  as  the  evening  before  he  had  purified  his 
body  by  the  bath,  so  now  his  soul  by  the  absolution ; 
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he  heard  mass,  he  partook  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Ho 
knelt  before  his  godfather  in  this  waivbaptisin.  He 
was  publicly  sworn  to  maintain  the  right,  to  be  loyal  to 
all  true  knighthood,  to  protect  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion. He  must  forswear  all  treason,  all  injustice. 
Where  woman  needed  his  aid,  he  must  be  ever  prompt 
and  valiant;  to  protect  her  virtue  was  the  first  duty 
and  privilege  of  a  true  knight.  He  must  fest  every 
Friday,  give  alms  according  to  his  means,  keep  fiuth 
with  all  the  world,  especially  his  brethren  in  arms, 
succor,  love,  honor,  all  loyal  knights.  When  he  had 
taken  his  oath,  knights  and  ladies  arrayed  him  in  his 
armor :  each  piece  had  its  symbolic  meaning,  its  moral 
lesson.  His  god&ther  then  struck  him  with  a  gentle 
blow,  and  laid  his  sword  three  times  on  his  neck-« 
**  In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael  (or  St  Greorge,  or 
some  other  tutelar  Saint),  and  (ever)  of  our  Lady,  we 
dub  thee  knight."  The  church  bells  pealed  out;  the 
church  rang  with  acclamations;  the  knight  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  round  the  lists,  or  over  the  green 
meadows,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  rejoicing  multitude. 

But  what  young  knight,  thus  dedicated,  could  doubt 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  was  among  his 
primary  duties,  his  noblest  privil^es  ?  Every  knight 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Cross ;  every  soldier  of  the  Cross 
almost  enlisted  for  this  great  object.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  nor  of  the  ene- 
mies whom  it  was  his  duty  to  attack  and  to  slaughter 
without  remorse.  The  infidel,  as  much  as  the  giant 
or  dragon  of  romance,  was  the  natural  foe  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Every  oppressed  Christian  (and  every  Christian 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  oppressed)  was  the  object  of 
his  sworn  protection.    Slaying  Saracens  took  rank  with 
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fitstings,  penitential  discipline,  visits  to  shrines,  even 
almsgivings,  as  meritorious  of  the  Divine  mercy.  So 
by  the  Crusades  chivalry  became  more  religious,  re- 
ligion more  chivalrous ;  for  it  was  now  no  unusual,  no 
startling  sight,  as  the  knight  had  become  in  one  sense 
part  of  the  hierarchy,  to  behold  bishops,  priests,  serv- 
ing, fighting  as  knights.  In  a  holy  war  the  bishop  and 
the  abbot  stood  side  by  side  with  the  prince  or  the  no- 
ble ;  struck  as  lusty  blows ;  if  they  conquered,  dis- 
dained not  the  fame ;  if  they  fell,  supposed  that  they 
had  as  good  a  right  to  the  honor  of  martyrdom. 

Even  the  most  incongruous  and  discordant  part  of 
chivalry,  the  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  took  a  relig- 
ious tone.  There  was  one  Lady  of  whom,  high  above 
all  and  beyond  all,  every  knight  was  the  special  ser- 
vant. It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  Saviour  and  his  Virgin  Mother  are  worshipped 
under  feudal  titles  (Notre  Seigneur,  Notre  Dame). 
If  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the  culminating  point 
of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  female  sex,  is  at  times 
leavened  with  phrases  too  nearly  allied  with  human 
passion,  the  general  tone  to  the  earthly  mistress  is  puri- 
fied in  word,  if  not  always  in  thought,  by  the  rever- 
ence which  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  poetry  of  chivalry  —  the  religious  poetry ;  and 
in  an  imaginative  age  the  poetry,  if  far,  very  far  above 
the  actual  life,  cannot  be  absolutely  without  influence 
on  that  life.  If  this  ideal  love,  in  general,  existed  only 
in  the  outward  phrase,  in  the  ceremonial  address,  in  the 
sonnet,  or  in  "the  song;  if,  in  fact,  the  Christianized 
Platonic  love  of  chivalry  in  real  life  too  often  degener- 
ated into  gross  licentiousness ;  if  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, which  permitted  without  scruple,  the  homage, 
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the  adoration  of  the  true  knight  in  consideration  of  his 
valor  and  fidelity,  was- not  only  perpetually  endangered, 
hut  habitually  violated,  and  the  violation  became  the 
subject  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  reprobation ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  elevation,  even  the  inharmonious  re- 
ligiousness of  chivalry,  must  have  wrought  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  War  itself  became,  if  not  less  saii- 
guinaiy,  conducted  with  more  mutual  respect,  witii 
some  restraint.  Christian  chivalry,  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Holy  Land,  encountered  Asiatic  Mohammedan  chiv- 
alry. For  in  the  Arab,  in  most  of  the  Oriental  races, 
there  was  a  native  chivalry,  as  among  the  Teutonic  or 
European  Christians.  If  Achilles,  as  has  been  finely 
said,  is  a  model  of  knighthood,  so  is  the  Arabian  Antar. 
But  both  Achilles  and  Antar  may  meet  in  Bichard 
Cceur  de  Lion  ;  though  Saladin,  perhaps  (and  Saladin 
described  by  Christian  as  well  as  Mohammedan  writ- 
ers), may  transcend  all  three.^  Hence  sprang  courtesy, 
at  least  an  initiatory  humanity  in  war ;  hence  that  which 
proclaimed  itself,  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
continue,  the  most  bloody,  remorseless,  internecine 
strife,  gradually  became  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  war,  in  some  respects  to  a  restraint  above  the  pre- 
vailing laws  of  war.  Thus  the  most  intolerant  strife 
worked  itself  into  something  bordering  on  tolerattioiu 
There  was  a  contest  of  honor,  as  of  arms. 

If,  finally,  the  Crusa/les  infused  into  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope a  thirst  for  persecution  long  indelible ;  if  they 
furnished  an  authority  for  persecution  which  wasted 
continents,  and  darkened  centuries  with  mutual  hoe- 

1  Compare  Mr.  Hallam*s  pasmge  on  chivalry.  It  were  presamption  now 
to  praise  that  book;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
very  best  passages  in  the  Hbtory  of  the  Middle  Ages.  —  Boston  Ed.  vol.  iii 
p.  380. 
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tility ;  yet  Chivalry,  at  once,  as  it  were,  the  parent 
and  the  child  of  the  Crusades,  left  upon  European  man- 
ners, especially  in  the  high-bom  class,  a  punctilious 
regard  for  honor,  a  generous  reverence  fiw  justice,  and 
a  hatred  (perhaps  a  too  narrow  and  aristocratical  ha- 
tred) of  injustice ;  a.  Teutonic  respect  for  the  feir  sex ; 
an  element,  in  short,  of  true  nobleness,  of  refinement, 
of  gentleness,  and  of  delicacy.  The  chivalrous  word 
courtesy  designates  a  new  virtue,  not  ordained  by  our 
religion ;  and  words  are  not  formed  but  out  of  the 
wants,  usages,  and  sentiments  of  mea;  and  courtesy  is 
not  yet  an  obsolete  term.  Even  gallantry,  now  too 
often  sunk  to  a  fiivolous  or  unnatural  sense,  yet  retains 
something  of  its  old  nobility,  when  it  comprehended 
valor,  frankness,  honorable  devotion  to  woman.  The 
age  of  chivalry  may  be  gone,  but  the  influences  of  chiv- 
alry, it  may  be  hoped,  mingling  with  and  softened  by 
purer  religion,  will  be  the  imperishable  heirloom  of 
social  man. 
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BOOK    VIII. 


CHAPTER  L 

END  OF  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  IV. 

The  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
a«DoraiTi«w  ^^  Urban  II.  and  the  accession  of  Innocent 
ofthaperiod.  jjj  i,^  whom  the  Papal  power  attained  its 
utmost  height,  were  nearly  coincident  with  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  the  sixteen  Popes  who  ruled  during  this 
period,  the  Pontificates  of  two,  Paschal  II.  and  Alex- 
ander III.,  occupy  near  forty  years.  The  reigns  of 
Calixtus  II.,  of  Innocent  II.,  and  of  Adrian  IV.,  are 
distinguished  each  by  its  memorable  event;  the  first 
by  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  inves- 
titures in  the  compact  of  Worms ;  the  second  by  the 
coronation  of  Lothair  the  Saxon,  and  the  intimate  al- 
.  liance  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire ;  the  third 
by  the^ronation  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

It  was  an  age  of  great  men  and  of  great  events,  pre- 
paring the  world  for  still  greater.  It  was  the  age  of 
the  Crusades,  not  merely  the  expeditions  of  vast  undis- 
ciplined hordes,  or  the  leagues  of  knights,  nobles,  and 
princes,  but  the  regular  armies  of  great  sovereigns  at 
the  head  of  the  powers  of  their  kingdoms.     Two  Em- 
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perors  of  Germany,  two  Kings  of  France,  and  one  of 
England,  at  different  times  led  their  forces  for  the  re* 
covery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  close  of  the  last 
century  beheld  the  rise,  the  present  will  behold  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  vain  attempt  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  of  Richard  of  Eng- 
land to  restore  it ;  the  rise  of  the  military  orders,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Templars,  their  organiza- 
tion, their  long  and  stubborn  resistance  to  Mohamme- 
danism in  its  Asiatic  territory ;  their  retreat  to  take 
their  defensive  stand  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom ; 
the  final  triumph  of  the  unconquerable  Saladin  ;  after 
which  the  East  settled  down  again  under  the  scarce- 
disturbed  and  iron  sway  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
later  Crusades  were  diverted  to  other  quarters,  to  Con- 
stantinople and  to  Egypt ;  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
alone  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  negotiation  rather 
than  by  arms  obtained  better  terms  of  capitulation  for 
the  Christians. 

Western  Christendom,  in  this  age,  beheld  in  France 
the  growing  power  of  the  monarchy ;  in  England  the 
first  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  nation  and  of  the  king 
for  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  in  Germany  the  rise  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  most  formidable,  for  a  time 
the  most  successful  antagonists  of  the  Papacy ;  in  Italy 
the  foundation  of  the  Lombard  republics,  tiie  attempt 
to  set  up  a  temporal  commonwealth  in  Rome ;  the  still 
growing  ascendency  of  the  Papacy,  notwithstanding 
the  perpetual  or  evei^renewed  schism,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Romans  to  share  in  the  general  establish- 
nent  of  republican  institutions. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  age  in  which  new  political  views 
began  to  develop  themselves,  and  the  temporal  affairs 
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of  Christendom  to  take  a  more  permanent  form;  a 
great  intellectual  movement  was  now  approaching. 
Men  appeared,  whose  thoughts  and  studies  began  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  mind  of  Europe.  Their  own 
or  after  ages  have  felt  and  recognized  the  power  of  An- 
selm,  Abelard,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  The  religious  republicanism  of  Arnold,  the 
least  intellectual  impulse,  was  that  which  produced  the 
most  immediate  but  the  least  enduring  effects :  he  was 
crushed  by  the  uncongenial  times.  The  strong  arm  of 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power  combined  to  put 
down  the  rebel  against  both.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ance the  doctrines  of  Arnold  perished  with  him  on  his 
ftmeral  pyre.  They  may  have  lurked  among  the  more 
odious  hidden  tenets  of  some  among  the  heretical  secu 
which  were  persecuted  so  violently  during  the  next 
century ;  kindred  principles  are  so  congenial  to  human 
nature,  and  so  sure  to  be  provoked  into  being  by  the  in- 
ordinate wealth  and  ambition  of  the  Church,  that  no 
doubt  they  were  latent  and  brooding  in  many  hearts : 
but  Arnold  founded  no  sect,  left  no  writings,  had  no 
avowed  followers.  Those  who  in  later  times  advanced 
similar  tenets,  Wycliffe,  Huss,  Savonarola,  may  never 
have  heard  of  their  premature  ancestor.  Of  the  other 
three  great  names,  Bernard  was  the  intellectual  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  age,  Anselm  the  forerunner  of  that 
which  was  immediately  to  come,  Abelard  of  one  hi 
more  remote.  Bernard  has  been  called  the  last  of  the 
Fathers ;  Ansekn  was  the  parent  of  the  schoolmen ; 
Abelard  the  prophet  of  a  bolder  and  severer  philosophy, 
the  distant  harbinger  of  Descartes,  of  Locke,  and  of 
Kant.  Each  must  find  his  proper  place  in  oar  his- 
tory. 
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Paschal   II.,   another  monk  of  Clugny,   already  a 
cardinal  of  the  Church,  succeeded  Urban  II.  p^pe 
He  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  Gregory  ]^m^' 
VII.,  but  with  much  of  the  ambition  he  pos-  ^'*«-^^4- 
sessed  not  the  obstinate  fortitude  of  his  predecessors. 
The  death  of  the  Antipope  Clement,  expelled  ^.,>,  uoo. 
at  length  from  Rome  by  Pope  Paschal  imme-  September, 
diately  on  his  accession,  followed  during  the  year  after 
that  of  Urban.     Guibert  of  Ravenna  must  have  been 
a  man  of  strong  resolution,  great  capacity,  and  power 
of  commanding  respect  and  ardent  attachment.      He 
had  not  only  an  active  and  faithful  pjUty  while  he  had 
hopes  of  attaining  the  ascendency,  but  his  adherents, 
many  of  whom  no  doubt  could  have  made  their  peace 
by  disloyalty  to  their  master,  clung  fondly  to  him  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.     His  death  did  not 
extinguish  their  affections ;  the  followers  of  the  Anti- 
pope  declared  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb. 

Christendom  might  hope  that  the  schism  would  expire 
with  this  rival  of  so  many  Popes.  The  Imperial  party 
in  Italy  whose  interest  it  might  have  been,  if  still  power- 
ful, to  contest  the  see,  was  utterly  depressed,  and  indeed 
so  nearly  extinct  that  it  might  seem  the  better  policy 
to  conciliate  the  ruling  pontiff.  The  Emperor  Henry 
had  retired  beyond  the  Alps,  discomfited,  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  revolt  of  his  son,  in  affliction,  in  disgust, 
in  despair.  The  afiairs  of  Germany,  as  he  descended 
the  Alps,  might  appear  no  less  dark  and  unpromising. 
His  enemies  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  almost  all 
parts ;  they  had  established  a  truce  throughout  the 
Empire,  which  might  seem  to  overawe  any  attempts 
on  his  part  to  resume  his  power,  while  it  left  them  to 
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pursue  their  intrigues  and  strengthen  their  alliaiices  at 
their  pleasure. 

The  presence  of  Henry  in  his  native  land  appeared 
to  work  a  sudden  revolution  in  his  favor.  Germany, 
SteongM-  ^^  a  generous  sympathy,  seemed  disposed 
fewr^of"  to  console,  her  now  aged  Emperor  for.  the 
Henrj.  wrougB  and  afflictions  which  he  had  suffered 
in  Italy.  In  a  few  years  he  found  himself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  establish  a  more  perfect,  it  might  be  hoped 
an  enduring,  Peace  of  the  Empire ;  and  Germany  as- 
sented  to  his  just  revenge  against  his  revolted  don  Con* 
rad,  by  assenting  to  his  demand  to  devolve  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  German  crown  on  his  younger  son  Henry* 

Many  circumstances  conspired  in  favor  of  the  Emper- 
or. The  German  leagues  seemed  fated  to  fall  asunder 
from  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  princes.  Duke  Guelf 
of  Bavaria  had  been  driven  into  Henry's  party  by  hia 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
and  the  fraud  which  he  asserted  she  had  practised  on 
his  son.  She  had  tempted  the  youth  to  marriage  by 
the  hopes  of  her  vast  patrimony,  which  she  had  deliber- 
ately in  broken  faith  settled  on  the  Church.  His  only 
chance  of  wresting  away  that  patrimony,  to  which  he 
asserted  his  son's  right,  was  by  the  aid  of  Henry.  Hd 
became  an  ardent  Imperialist. 

The  Crusades  had  not  produced  the  same  efl^ts  in 
jn^j^  Germany  as  in  France,  in  Burgundy,  and 
cnuades.  jj^  other  couutrics  in  Europe.  They  had  not 
drained  away  and  were  not  continuing  to  drain  away 
to  the  same  extent  the  turbulent  and  enterprising  of 
the  population.  The  more  calm  or  sluggish  German 
devotion  had  not  kindled  to  the  same  violent  enthusiasm. 
It  was  no  less  strong  and  profound,  but  was  content 
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with  a  more  peaceful  and,  as  it  were<  domestic  sphere 
Just  before  the  Crusades  the  monastic  system  had  shown 
a  sudden  and  powerful  impulse  to  development  and 
extension.  New  monasteries  had  been  fomided  on  a 
magnificent  scale;  knights  and  princes  had  retired  into 
cloisters ;  laymen  by  thousands,  especially  in  Swabia, 
made  over  their  estates  to  these  religious  institutions, 
and  even  where  they  did  not  take  the  vows,  pledged 
themselves  to  live  according  to  the  rule,  to  forsake  their 
secular  employments,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  monks  and  ecclesiastics.  The  daughters  of  free 
peasants  formed  themselves  into  religious  sisterhoods 
under  the  direction  of  some  respected  priest,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  whole  villages  embraced  at  once  the  re- 
ligious life,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their  austeri* 
ties.^ 

Still  the  Crusades  absorbed  the  public  mind,  and  di- 
verted it  for  a  time  from  the  internal  feuds  of  the  Em- 
pire. Germany,  where  not  drawn  away  by  the  torrent 
of  fimaticism,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  defend  itself 
against  the  lawless  votaries  of  the  cross.  The  crusad- 
ing cause  was  by  no  means  commended  to  respect  or  to 
emulation  by  the  general  sufferings  witnessed  or  en- 
dured in  many  paiis  of  the  land  from  the  Crusaders. 
The  hordes  of  the  first  loose  and  ungovemed  soldiers 
ef  the  cross  passed  through  Germany  restrained  by 
no  discipline,  and  considering  their  holy  cause  not 
merely  an  expiation  for  their  former  sins,  but  a  license 
for  sinning  more  freely,  from  the  assurance  of  full  par* 
don  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  first  swarm  under  Walter 
Perejo  and  his  nephew  Walter  the  Pennyless,  with 
eight  knights  to  command  15,000  men,  had  straggled 

1  Stenzel,  {lage  560.    Bernold,  sub  ann.  1001. 
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through  the  whole  of  Germany  firom  Cologne,  where 
he  parted  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary.  Then  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
eloquence  was  not  without  effect  on  the  lower  orders. 
His  host  gathered  as  it  advanced  through  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  Austria,  till  from  15,000  it  had  swollen  to 
40,000  followers,  without  the  least  attempt  at  array  or 
organization.  Two  other  armies  brought  up  the  rear, 
one  from  Lorraine  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  led  by  the 
ferocious  Emico,  Count  of  Leiningen,  the  other  under 
the  priests  Folkmar  and  Gotschalk,  a  man  whose  fanad* 
cism  was  suspected  to  be  subservient  to  baser  sordid 
motives.  The  march  of  these  formidable  hosts  spread 
terror  throughout  the  whole  land.  They  had  begun 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  the  great  cities  on  the 
Rhine ;  their  daily  sustenance  was  by  plunder,  or  from 
that  compulsory  provision  for  their  necessities  which 
was  plunder  in  another  form,  and  which  was  reluc- 
tantly doled  out  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome 
guests.  All  this  tended  to  quell  rather  than  awaken 
the  crusading  enthusiasm  among  the  Germans,  who  had 
few  examples  either  among  their  princes  or  princely 
bishops  to  urge  them  into  the  tide.  The  aged  Ghielf 
of  Bavaria,  almost  alone  among  the  sovereign  princes, 
the  Bishops  of  Saltzburg,  Passau,  and  Strasburg, 
among  the  great  prelates,  the  two  first  strong  anti- 
Imperialists,  left  their  palaces  ;  and  as  of  these  not  one 
returned  to  his  native  land,  their  example  rather  re- 
pressed than  excited  the  ardor  of  others. 

The  secret  of  the  Emperor's  quiet  resumption  of 
The  Bmperor  power  lay  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  in  the 
power.  preoccupation  of  men's  minds  with  this  ab- 

sorbing subject.   His  first  act  on  his  return  to  Germany 
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was  one  of  generous  justice  and  humanity  —  the  pro- 
tection of  the  persecuted  Jews.  This  truly  imperial 
conduct  was  not  without  its  advantage.  He  exacted 
severe  restitution  of  all  the  wealth  plundered  from  these 
unhappy  men ;  that,  however,  of  those  who  had  been 
murdered  was  escheated,  as  without  lawfiil  owner,  to 
the  Imperial  treasury.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  had 
behaved  with  Christian  humanity.  The  Bishops  of 
Worms  and  of  Spires  ran  some  risk  in  saving  as  many 
as  they  could  of  this  defenceless  people.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  less  generous,  gave  them  refuge  in 
his  palace  on  condition  that  they  would  submit  to  bap- 
tism. Some  of  the  kindred  of  Ruthard,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  had  joined  in  the  general  pillage; 
the  prelate  was  more  than  suspected  of  participation  in 
the  guilt  and  in  the  booty.  When  summoned  to  an 
account  he  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  his  kindred 
shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  castle  of  Hardenberg  in 
the  Thuringian  forest.  The  Emperor  seized  the  reve- 
nues of  the  see,  but  took  no  steps  to  depose  the  Prel- 
ate. It  Was  probably  from  this  time  that  the  Jews 
were  taken  under  feudal  protection  by  the  Emperor ; 
they  became  his  men,  owing  to  him  special  allegiance, 
and  with  frill  right  therefore  to  his  protection.  This 
privilege,  in  after  times,  they  bought  dearly,  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  heavy  exactions,  which  were  enforced 
by  merciless  persecutions. 

The  Emperor  had  already  reinstated  Guelf  of  Ba- 
varia in  his  dukedom,  and  entailed  the  inheritance  on 
his  sons.  Henry  held  a  Diet  at  Mentz  to  dm.  1007. 
settle 'the  contested  claims  of  Swabia.  A  satisfactoiy 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  rising  house  of 
Hohenstaufen    became  Dukes   of   Northern    Swabia. 
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For  their  rival,  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  new  dukedom 
was  created,  comprehending  Zurich,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  St.  Bernard,  with  his  patrimo- 
nial Countship  of  the  Brisgau.  Of  all  the  great 
princes  and  prelates  none  were  in  hostility  to  tht)  Em- 
peror but  the  fiigitive  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 

Henry  seized  the  favorable  opportunity  to  compass 
the  great  object  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  urged 
upon  the  princes  and  bishops,  in  public  and  in  private, 
the  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  son  Conrad,  who  had 
conspired  against  the  crown,  and  even  the  life  of  his 
&ther.  He  pressed  the  fatal  example  of  such  treason 
against  a  sovereign  and  a  parent.  Conrad  had  justly 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  succession,  which  fell  of  right 
to  his  younger  brother  Henry.  To  Conrad  there  could 
be  no  attachment  among  the  princes  in  Grermany ;  if 
known,  he  could  only  be  known  as  a  soft  and  fantastic 
youth.  He  had  &IIen  into  contempt,  notwithstanding 
his  royal  title,  in  Italy,  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  crafty  Matilda  and  of  the  Pope.  Sympathy 
with  the  injured  father,  and  prudent  considerations  for 
the  interest  of  the  Empire,  a;s  well  as  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  the  Emperor,  swayed  the  majority  of  the 
Jw.6,1099.  princes..  In  a  great  Diet  at  Cologne,  Con- 
rad was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title.  With 
unanimous  consent  the  succession  was  adjudged  to  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  anointed  King  at  Aix- 
larChapelie.  The  suspicious  father  exacted  a  solemn 
oath  from  his  son,  that  during  his  fitther^s  lifetime,  and 
without  his  permission,  he  would  neither  claim  the 
government  of  the  Empure,  nor  even  the  patrimo- 
nial territories.  As  if  oaths  would  bind  a  son  who 
should  despise  the  affection  and  authority  of  a  &ther ! 
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The  death  of  Conrad  removed  all  fears  of  Jaiy,  uoi. 
a  contention  between  the  brothers  for  the   Imperial 
Crown. 

All  was  prosperity  with  Henry :  his  turbulent  and 
agitated  life  seemed  as  if  it  would  close  in  an  august 
and  peaceful  end.  By  skilful  concessions,  by  liberal 
grants,  by  courteous  demeanor,  he  reconciled,  or  more 
firmly  attached  the  Princes  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  to  his  cause.  Even  religious 
hatred  seemed  to  be  dying  away ;  his  unrepealed  ex- 
communication was  forgotten ;  and  some  of  the  severest 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Papal  party  condescended  to  accept 
promotion  from  the  hands  of  the  interdicted  Sovereign. 

The  Emperor  proclaimed  Peace  throughout  the  land 
and  the  realm  for  four  years  ;^  he  required  Peweof  the 
a  solemn  oath  from  the  princes  to  maintain  a"!iio8.*°* 
this  peace ;  he  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  its  violation ; 
and  (in  these  times  a  wonderful  and  unprecedented 
event  1)  the  Emperor  was  obeyed.  The  writers  of  the 
period  speak  of  the  effects  of  this  peace  on  all  classes 
and  conditions,  especially  on  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
with  admiring  astonishment.  The  ways  became  safe, 
commerce  b^sm  to  flourish ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  went  happily  on.  What  seemed  most  astonishing 
was,  that  boats  could  descend  the  large  rivers  without 
being  stopped  and  plundered  by  the  great  cities  on  the 
banks,  who  might  be  in  want  of  their  com  and  other 
commodities ;  lliat  the  powerful  were  held  in  check ; 
that  might  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  right.  The  truce  of 
the  Empire,  though  proclaimed  by  the  excommunicated 
Henry,  was  as  well  observed  and  as  great  a  blessing  as 
the  truce  of  God  at  times  proclaimed  by  the  Pope  or 

1  Land  and  Reich's  Friede.    It  comprehended  privato  and  public  wan. 
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the  hierarchy.^  Still  the  fatal  excommnnicatioii  hang 
over  the  head  of  Henry.  The  golden  opportunity  was 
missed  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism,  on  the  death 
of  the  Antipope  Guibert,  without  loss  of  dignity ;  of 
obtaining  from  a  Pontiff  of  PaschaPs  more  pliant  char- 
acter less  injurious  terms.  The  miserable  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  support  a  successor  to  Guibert  ought  to 
have  urged  the  same  policy.  Three  were  appointed  in 
succession :  one,  Theodore,  fled  from  the  city  imme- 
diately that  he  was  invested  in  his  perilous  honors. 
One  hundred  and  five  days  afrer  he  was  in  the  power 
of  Paschal,  condemned  to  be  a  hermit.'  The  second, 
Albert,  was  chosen  Pope  and  "  dispoped  "  in  the  same 
day  ;  dragged  on  a  horse  with  his  face  to  the  tail  before 
the  Pope,  who  sat  in  state  in  the  Lateran ;  he  was 
thrust  into  the  monastery  of  St  Laurence,  in  Aversa.' 
The  third,  Maginolfo,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester 
A.D.  1106.  ^^"*  ^^  *  longer  Papal  life.  He  had  been 
Not.  18.  raised  by  a  strong  party  hostile  to  Paschal  H., 
but  was  abandoned  by  all,  and  eventually  deposed  by 
the  Emperor  himself.*  To  this  more  pacific  course, 
the  recognition  of  Paschal,  the  Emperor  was  strongly 
persuaded  by  his  wiser  friends :  he  even  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  Rome  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
of  all  parties  by  his  personal  presence ;  to  submit  to  a 
General  Council  the  whole  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  Pope.  It  would  have  been  well  not  to  have  an- 
nounced this  intention  to  which  it  was  difficult  to 
A.».  1101-2.    adhere,  and  which  he  had  strong  motives  to 

1  Vita  Henrici,  p.  886. 

^  Pandulph  PlBan.,  1.    Ann.  Roman.,  1. 

*  Thifl  was  the  one  who,  according  to  Maratori*8  expression,  was  dii* 
»o|H'd,  di.tpapato.  —  Annal.  Roman.  Pandulph  Piaan. 

*  Annal.  Leodioen.  apud  Pertjs.  —  Annates  Roman. 
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renotmce.  Henry  may  naturally  have  shrunk  from 
venturing  again  on  the  inhospitable  soil  of  Italy,  so 
fatal  to  his  glory  and  his  peace.  He  may  have  hesi* 
tated  to  leave  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  their  yet 
precarious  state ;  for  the  peace  had  neither  been  pro- 
claimed nor  accepted  by  the  princes.  Many  of  the 
Imperialist  bishops  may  have  been  alarmed  lest  their 
titles,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  Antipope,  might 
be  shaken  by  any  concession  to  that  Pope  who  had 
condemned  them  as  usurpers  of  their  sees. 

Henry  appeared  not  in  Italy ;  and  Paschal  proceed- 
ed without  delay  to  renew  the  Excommuni-  p^achai  ex- 
cation.  This  sentence  is  remarkable,  as  being  JS5?HJlliy 
recorded  by  one  who  himself  heard  it  delivered  ^•'**  ^^^' 
by  the  Pope.  "  Because  the  King,  Henry,  has  never 
ceased  to  rend  the  vesture  of  Christ,  that  is,  to  lay 
waste  the  Church  by  plunder  and  conflagration ;  to 
defile  it  by  his  sensualities,  his  perjuries,  and  his  homi- 
cides; and  hath  therefore,  first  by  Pope  Gregory  of 
blessed  memory,  afterwards  by  the  most  holy  Urban, 
my  predecessor,  on  account  of  his  contumacy,  been 
excommunicated  and  condemned:  We  also,  in  this 
our  Synod,  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole  Church, 
deliver  him  up  to  a  perpetual  anathema.  And  this  we 
would  have  known  to  all,  especially  to  those  beyond 
the  Alps,  that  they  may  abstain  from  all  fellowship  in 
his  iniquity."  ^ 

This  renewal  of  the  excommunication  had  no  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  fidelity  either  of  Henry's  temporal 
or  spiritual  subjects.  Many  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank 
and  character  were  about  his  court ;    above  all,  Otho 

'  March  12.    Unpergeiuis.    See  Mansi,  CanciL  Ann.  1103.    Eccard, 
Chronic,  ap.  Pertz,  vi.  234. 
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the  Apostle  of  Pomerania.  Otho  had  been  compelled 
with  difficulty  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg. 
^^  The  ambitious  man,"  said  the  Emperor  to  the  Am- 
bassadors fix)m  that  city,  "  he  has  already  reiused  two 
bishoprics,  Halberstadt  and  Augsburg,  and  would  now 
reject  the  third."  Otho  accepted  the  investiture  of 
the  fief  from  Henry,  but  required  the  assent  of  the 
Pope  to  his  consecration.  In  other  respects  this  holy 
man  was  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  Em- 
peror ;  his  private  chaplain,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Church  psalmody.  The  Emperor  even  learned  to  sing 
and  to  compose  Church  music.  Otho  prepared  for  him 
a  course  of  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  so  short  as  to 
be  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 

Nor  did  this  violent  measure  of  the  Pope  provoke 
the  Emperor  to  hostility.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
established  peace  throughout  the  Empire,  he  endeav- 
ored with  apparent  earnestness  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church.  He  publicly  announced  his  intention,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  to  make  over 
the  Empire  to  his  son,  and  to  undertake  a  Crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  more  distinguished  war- 
riors of  Germany  were  prepared  to  follow  his  footsteps. 

But  this  most  secure  and  splendid  period  in  the  life 
of  Henry  lY.  was  like  one  calm  and  brilliant  hour  of 
evening  before  a  night  of  utter  gloom.  The  greatest 
act  of  his  power,  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout 
the  Empire,  was  fatal  to  that  power.  The  proclamar 
tion  of  war  against  Mohammedanism  was  the  triumph, 
the  confirmation  of  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
same  time  when  the  interdict  seemed  to  sit  so  lightly 
upon  him,  it  was  working  in  secret,  and  reconciling 
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his   most  &ithful  followers  to  treason  and   to  rebel* 
lion. 

The  peace  —  so  precious  and  so  unwonted  a  blessing 
to  the  lower  orders,  to  the  peasant,  the  artisan,  the 
trader,  which  made  the  roads  and  rivers  alive  with 
commerce  —  was  not  merely  irksome,  it  was  degrading 
and  ruinous  to  the  warlike  nobles.  The  great  feuda- 
tories more  immediately  around  the  court  complained 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  only  deprived  them  of  their 
occupation,  of  their  gloiy,  of  their  power ;  but  that  he 
was  deluding  them  with  a  false  promise  of  employing 
their  eager  and  enterprising  valor  in  the  Holy  Land. 
They  were  wasting  their  estates  on  soldiers  for  whom 
they  had  no  use,  and  in  idle  but  costly  attendance  on 
a  court  which  dallied  with  their  noble  solicitude  for  ac- 
tive life.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  princes  had  for 
thirty  restless  years  enjoyed  the  proud  privilege  of 
waging  war  against  their  neighbors,  of  maintaining 
their  armed  followers  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies, 
or  of  the  peaceful  commercial  traveller.  This  source 
of  wealth,  of  power,  of  busy  occupation,  was  cut  off. 
They  could  no  longer  sally  from  their  impreg-  unpopn- 
nable  castles  and  bring  home  the  rich  and  peace. 
easy  booty.  While  the  low-born  vulgar  were  rising  in 
opulence  or  independence,  they  were  degraded  to  dis- 
tress and  ruin  and  famine.  Their  barns  and  cellars 
were  no  longer  stocked  with  the  plundered  produce  of 
neighboring  fields  or  vineyards ;  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  or  to  starve  their  once  gallant  and  numerous 
retinue.^  He  who  was  accustomed  to  ride  abroad  on 
a  foaming  courser  was  reduced  to  a  sorry  nag ;  he  who 
disdained  to  wear  any  robes  which  were  not  dyed  with 
1  Vita  Henrici  apud  Pertz. 
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purple  must  now  appear  in  coarse  attire  of  the  same 
dull  color  which  it  had  by  nature.  Among  the  princes 
of  the  Empire  it  was  more  easy  to  establish  than  to 
maintain  peace.  The  old  jealousies  and  animosities 
were  constantly  breaking  out;  the  Bavarian  house 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  favor  shown  to  that  of 
Saxony.  Lawless  acts  were  committed,  either  in  popu- 
lar insurrection  or  in  sudden  quarrels  (as  in  the  murder 
of  Count  Sighard  near  Ratisbon).  Dark  rumors  were 
immediately  propagated  of  connivance,  at  least  of  in- 
dolent negligence,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  The 
dissatisiaction  was  deep,  dangerous,  universal.  The 
rebellion  was  ripe,  it  wanted  but  a  cause  and  a  leader. 
The  Emperor  had  seen  with  delight  the  intimacy 
The  young  which  had  grown  up  between  his  son  and  the 
Henry.  nobles  in  his  court.  This  popularity  might 
strengthen  and  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  Prince,  in  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  joined  in  their 
sports,  their  huntings,  their  banquets,  and  in  less  seemly 
diversions.  The  associates  of  a  prince  soon  grow  into 
a  party.  The  older  and  more  subtle  enemies  of  Henry, 
the  Papal  or  religious  faction,  saw  this,  too,  with  pleas- 
ure. They  availed  themselves  of  these  younger  agents 
to  provoke  and  inflame  his  ambition.  It  was  time,  they 
suggested,  that  he  should  be  released  from  the  yoke  of 
his  weak  and  aged  but  severe  fether ;  that  he  should 
no  longer  live  as  a  slave  without  any  share  or  influence 
in  public  afiairs  ;  the  succession,  his  lawful  right,  might 
now  be  his  own,  if  he  would  seize  it.  What  it  might 
be  afker  his  father's  death,  what  rivals  might  contest  it, 
who  could  foresee  ?  or  even  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  for 
it  depended  entirely  on  his  caprice.  He  had  disinherited 
one  son,  he  might  another.  The  son's  oath,  his  extorted 
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oath  of  obedience,  was  itself  invalid ;  for  it  had  been 
pledged  to  an  excommunicated  person  ;  it  was  already 
annulled  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church. 

The  Emperor  was  without  the  least  apprehension,  or 
even  suspicion  of  this  conspiracy.  With  his  son  he  set 
out  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  punish  a  certain  Count 
Theodoric,  who  had  surprised  Hartwig  the  Archbishop 
Elect  and  the  Burgrave  of  Magdeburg  on  their  way  to 
Liege,  where  the  Prelate  was  to  receive  his  investiture 
fix)m  the  Emperor.  The  Papal  party  had  chosen  an- 
other Archbishop,  Henry,  who  had  been  al-  ReToit  of 
ready  expelled  from  the  see  of  Paderborn.  Henry. 
They  had  reached  Fritzlar,  when  the  Prince  Henry 
suddenly  left  his  father's  camp,  fled  to  Ratisbon,  where 
he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  younger  nobles  and 
princes,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt. 

No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  heard  of  his  son's  flight 
than  he  sent  messengers  after  messengers  to  implore 
him  to  respect  his  solemn  oath,  to  remember  his  duty 
to  his  father,  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  mankind. 
The  son  sent  back  a  cold  reply,  that  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  under  sentence  of  ex-  Deo.  no*. 
communication.  In  deep  sorrow  Henry  returned  to 
Mentz ;  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Duke  Freder- 
ick of  Swabia  undertook  the  pious  office  of  reconciling 
the  son  and  the  &ther.  The  son  rejected  all  their 
advances  until  his  father  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church. 

No  evidence  implicates  the  Pope  in  the  guilt  of  sug- 
gesting or  advising  this  impious  and  unnatural  rebel- 
lion. But  the  first  act  of  the  young  Henry  was  to 
consult  the  Pope  as  to  the  obligation  of  his  oath  of 
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allegiance.  The  holy  father,  daringly  ascribing  this 
dissension  between  the  son  and  his  parent  to  the  inspi- 
ration or  God,  sent  him  without  reserve  the  apostolic 
blessing,  and  gave  him  absolution,  on  condition  that  he 
should  rule  with  justice  and  be  faithful  to  the  Church, 
for  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  an  absolution  in  the 
final  judgment  of  Christ  I  ^ 

So  was  Germany  plunged  again  into  a  furious  civil 
war.  Everywhere  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church  the 
old  factions  broke  out  in  unmitigated  ferocity.  The 
papal  clergy  were  the  first  to  show  their  weariness  of 
the  unwelcome  peace.  At  a  meeting  at  Goslar  the 
clergy  of  Saxony  resolved  to  expel  all  the  intruding 
and  Simoniac  bishops  (those  who  had  received  investi- 
ture from  the  Emperor),  if  alive,  from  their  sees,  if 
dead,  to  dig  up  their  bodies  and  cast  them  out  of  the 
churches;  to  reordain  by  Catholic  hands  all  whom 
those  prelates  had  received  into  orders,  to  interdict  the 
exercise  of  any  function  in  the  Church  to  the  married 
clergy. 

The  young  Henry  conducted  his  own  afiairs  with 
consummate  vigor,  subtlety,  perfidy,  and  hypocrisy.  In 
a  great  assembly  of  bishops,  abbots,  monks,  and  clergy, 
as  well  as  of  the  people,  at  Nordhausen,  he  appeared 
without  the  dress  or  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  refused  to 
ascend  the  throne ;  but  while  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  confirm  all  the  old  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm,  he 
dared  to  pray  with  profuse  tears  for  the  conversion  of 
his  father,  protested  that  he  had  not  revolted  against 


1  So  writes  an  ecclesiastical  chronider.  *^  ApostoUcus,  ut  andirit  iatar 
patrem  et  filium  dissidium,  tperatu  hoc  a  Deo  evenire  .  .  .  .  de  hoc  com- 
misso  8ibi  promittens  absolutionem  m  judicio  ftituro.** — Annal.  HUde- 
abeim. 
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him  with  an  j  view  to  the  succession  or  with  any  design 
to  depose  him ;  that  on  the  instant  of  his  reconeiHation 
with  the  Pope  he  would  submit  in  dutiAil  fidelity.  The 
simple  multitude  were  deluded  by  his  tears ;  the  assem- 
bly broke  out  into  an  unanimous  shout  of  approbation; 
the  Kyrie  Eleison  was  sung  by  priests  and  people  with 
accordant  earnestness. 

The  tragedy  was  hastening  towards  its  close.  In 
every  quarter  the  Emperor  found  lukewarmness,  treach* 
ery,  and  desertion.  Prelates  who  had  basked  in  his 
&vor  were  suddenly  convinced  of  their  sin  in  commu- 
nicating with  an  interdicted  man,  and  withdrew  fix>m 
the  court.  The  hostile  armies  were  in  presence  not 
far  from  Ratisbon ;  the  leaders  were  seized  with  an  un- 
wonted respect  for  human  life,  and  with  dread  of  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  The  army  of  the  son  retired,  but 
remained  unbroken,  that  of  the  fether  melted  away 
and  dispersed.  He  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Mentz.  Once  before  young  Henry  had  moved  towaixls 
Mentz  to  reinstate  the  expelled  Archbishop  Ruthard, 
the  man  accused  of  the  plunder  and  even  of  the  massacre 
»f  the  Jews.  Thence  he  had  retired,  being  unable  to 
tross  the  Rhine ;  now,  however,  he  effected  his  passage 
with  htile  difficulty,  having  bribed  the  officer  command- 
ing in  Spires.  Before  Mentz  the  son  coldly  rejected  all 
propositions  from  his  fistther  to  divide  the  Empire,  and 
to  leave  the  decision  of  all  disputes  between  them  to 
the  Diet.  He  still  returned  the  same  stem  demand  of 
an  impossible  preliminary  to  negotiation  —  his  father's 
reconciliation  with  the  Church:. but  as  if  with  some 
lingering  respect,  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  aband<m 
Mentz,  lest  be  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Henry  fled  to  tlie  strong  castle  of  Hammerstein,  firom 
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thence  to  Cologne.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  had 
already  taken  the  stronger  side ;  the  citizens  were  tme 
to  the  Emperor.  A  Diet  was  summoned  at  Mentz,  at 
which  the  legate  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  present.  The 
Emperor  hastily  collected  all  the  troops  he  could  com- 
mand on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  advanced  to  break  up 
this  dangerous  council.  The  army  of  the  younger 
Henry  having  obtained  some  advantage  stood  opposed 
to  that  of  the  father  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  not  fiur 
from  Coblentz.  But  the  son,  so  long  as  he  could  com* 
pass  his  ends  by  treachery,  would  not  risk  his  cause  on 
the  doubtful  issue  of  a  battle.  An  interview  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  At  the  sight  of  his  son 
the  passionate  fondness  of  the  father  overpowered  all 
sense"  of  dignity  or  resentment.  He  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  young  Henry;  he  adjured  him  by  the  wel- 
fisire  of  his  soul.  *^  I  know  that  my  sins  deserve  the 
chastisement  of  God,  but  do  not  thou  sully  thy  honor 
and  thy  name.  No  law  of  Grod  obliges  a  son  to  be  the 
instrument  of  divine  vengeance  against  his  father.'* 
The  son  seemed  deeply  moved ;  he  bowed  to  the  earth 
beside  his  father,  entireated  his  forgiveness  with  many 
tears,  promised  obedience  as  a  son,  allegiance  as  a  vas- 
sal, if  his  father  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church. 
He  proposed  that  both  should  dismiss  their  armies,  each 
with  only  three  hundred  knights  repair  to  Mentz,  to 
pass  together  the  holy  season  of  Christmas.  There  he 
solemnly  swore  that  he  would  labor  for  lasting  recon- 
cilement. The  Emperor  gave  orders  to  disband  his 
army.  In  vain  his  more  cautious  and  faithful  followers 
remonstrated  against  this  imprudence.  He  only  sum- 
moned his  son  again,  who  lulled  his  suspicions  by  a 
second  solemn  oath  for  his  safety.     At  Bingen  they 
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passed  the  night  together;  the  son  showed  the  most 
profound  respect,  the  fiither  yielded  himself  up  to  his 
long-suppressed  feelings  of  love.  The  niglit  was  spent 
in  free  and  tender  conversation  with  his  son,  not  un- 
mingled  with  carasses.  Little  thought  he,  writes  the 
historian,  that  this  was  the  last  night  in  which  he  would 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  parental  fondness.  The  following 
day  pretexts  were  found  for  conveying  the  Emperor, 
not  to  Mentz,  but  to  the  strong  castle  of  Bechelheim 
near  Kreuznach.  Henry  could  but  remind  his  son  of 
the  perils  and  difBculties  which  he  had  undergone  to 
secure  him  the  succession  to  the  Empire.  A  third 
time  young  Henry  pledged  his  own  head  for  the  security 
of  his  father.  Yet  no  sooner  was  he,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, within  the  castle,  than  the  gates  were  closed  —  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  a  prisoner  I  His  ^^^^  ^ 
jailer  was  a  churchman,  his  enemy  the  Bish-  '  p'***"*'- 
op  Gebhard  of  Spires,  whom  he  had  formerly  expelled 
from  his  see.  Either  from  neglect  or  cruelty  he  was 
scantily  provided  with  food ;  he  was  denied  a  barber  to 
•have  his  beard  and  the  use  of  the  bath.  The  inexo- 
rable bigot  would  not  permit  the  excommunicated  the 
ministrations  of  a  priest,  still  less  the  Holy  Eucharist  on 
the  Lord's  Nativity.  He  was  compelled  by  menaces 
against  his  life  to  command  the  surrender  of  all  the  re- 
galia which  had  been  left  in  the  castle  of  Hammerstein. 
The  Diet,  attended  by  almost  all  the  magnates  of 
tlie  Empire,  assembled  at  Mentz ;  but  it  was  not  safe 
to  bring  the  fitUen  Henry  before  that  meeting,  for  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  honest  popular  sympathy  was  strong 
on  the  side  of  the  father  and  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Ingelheim  in  the  Palati- 
nate ;  there,  stripped  of  every  ensign  of  royalty,  bro- 
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ken  by  indignities  of  all  lands,  by  the  insolent  trinmph 
of  his  foes,  the  perfdy  of  his'  friends,  the  Emperor 
stood  before  a  Diet  composed  entirely  of  his  enemies, 
the  worst  of  those  enemies  his  son,  and  the  Papal  Leg- 
ate at  their  head.  He  was  urged,  on  peril  of  his  life, 
to  abdicate.  "  On  that  condition,"  he  inquired,  "  will 
ye  guarantee  my  life  ?  "  The  Lfegate  of  the  Pope  re- 
plied, and  demanded  this  further  condition ;  he  should 
publicly  acknowledge  that  he  had  unjustly  persecuted 
the  holy  Gregory,  wickedly  set  up  the  Antipope  Gui- 
bert,  and  oppressed  the  Church.  In  vain  he  strove 
for  less  humiliating  terms,  and  even  for  delay  and  for  a 
more  regular  judgment.  His  inexorable  enemies  oflfer- 
ed  him  but  this  alternative  or  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  then  implored  that,  at  least,  if  he  conceded  all,  he 
might  be  at  once  released  from  excommunication.  The 
Cardinal  replied,  that  was  beyond  his  powers ;  the  Emr 
peror  must  go  to  Rome  to  be  absolved.  All  were 
touched  with  some  compassion  except  the  son.  The 
Emperor  surrendered  everything,  his  castles,  his  treas- 
ures, his  patrimony,  his  empire:  he  declared  himself 
unworthy  to  reign  any  longer. 

The  Diet  returned  to  Mentz,  elected  and  invested 
Henry  V.  in  the  Empire,  with  the  solemn  warning 
that  if  he  did  not  rule  with  justice  and  protect  the 
Church,  he  must  expect  the  fate  of  his  &ther.  A 
deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  from 
every  part  of  Germany  was  sent  to  Rome  to  settle 
the  terms  of  reconciliation  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Pope. 

But  in  the  German  people  the  natural  feelings  of 
People  in  justice  and  of  duty,  the  generous  sympathies 
Henry  lY.     with  age  and  greatness  and  cruel  wrong,  wera 
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not  extinguished,  as  in  the  hearts  of  the  princes  bj 
hatred  and  ambition,  in  the  ecclesaastics  by  hatred  and 
bigotrj.  In  a  popular  insurrection  at  Colmar,  caused 
partly  by  the  misconduct  of  his  own  troops,  the  new 
Emperor  was  discomfited  and  obliged  to  fly  a.]».  uob. 
with  the  loss  of  the  regalia  of  the  Empire.  The  old 
Henry  received  warning  firom  some  friendly  hand  that 
nothing  now  awaited  him  but  perpetual  imprisonment 
or  death.  He  made  his  escape  to  Cologne ;  the  citizens 
heard  the  account  of  his  sufferings  with  indignant  com- 
passion, and  at  once  embarked  in  his  cause.  He  re- 
tired to  Liege,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
honors  by  the  Bishop  Otbert  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city. 

The  abdicated  Emperor  was  again  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party.  Henry  of  Lorraine  and  other  princes  of 
the  Empire,  incensed  at  his  treatment,  promised  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  Liege,  and  there  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  Easter.  The  young  Henry,  intoxicated  by  his  suc- 
<3ess,  and  miscalculating  the  strength  of  feeling  aroused 
in  his  father's  cause,  himself  proclaimed  a  Diet  at  Liege 
to  expel  his  father  from  that  city,  and  to  punish  those 
who  had  presumed  to  receive  him.  He  rejected  with 
scorn  his  father's  submissive,  suppliant  expostulations. 
So  mistrustful  had  the  old  man  become  that  he  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  remain  and  keep  his 
Easter  at  Liege.  His  friends  urged  the  imseemliness 
of  his  holding  that  great  festival  in  some  wild  wood  or 
cavern.  But  the  enemy  approached ;  Cologne  offered 
no  resistance :  there  the  young  Emperor  observed  Palm 
Sunday  in  great  state.  He  advanced  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Maes  his  troops  suffered 
a  shameful  defeat.    He  fled  back  to  Cologne ;  that  city 
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now  ventured  to  close  its  gates  and  drove  the  king  and 
the  archbishop  firom  their  walls.  Henry  V*  retired  to 
Bonn,  and  there  kept  his  Easter,  hut  without  imperial 
pomp. 

At  Worms  he  passed  Whitsuntide,  and  laid  Henry 
of  Lorraine  and  all  his  father's  partisans  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire :  he  summoned  all  the  feudatories  of 
Germany  to  meet  at  Wurzburg  in  July.  Once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  he  marched  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  of  his  father,  and  to 
avenge  the  shame  of  his  recent  defeat.  But  Cologne 
had  strengthened  her  walls  and  manned  them  with  a 
large  garrison.  The  city  resisted  with  obstinate  valor. 
Henry  V.  was  forced  to  undertake  a  regular  siege,  to 
blockade  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  it  by  &mine. 
His  army  advanced  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  all  nego- 
tiations failed  from  the  mutual  distrust  and  animosity ; 
a  battle  seemed  inevitable  which  should  decide  the  fate 
of  the  father  and  the  son. 

But  Henry  IV.  was  now  beyond  either  the  melan- 
P^ji^jjj^^  choly  triumph  over  a  rebellious  son  or  the 
Henry.  shame  of  defeat,  and  of  those  consequences 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  if  he  had  fallen 
again  into  those  ruthless  hands.  On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust Erlembold,  the  faithful  chamberlain  of  the  Em- 
peror, arrived  in  the  camp  of  Henry  with  the  diadem 
and  sword  of  his  &ther,  the  last  ensigns  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Worn  out  with  fittigue  and  sorrow,  Henry 
IV.  had  closed  in  peace  his  long  and  agitated  life,  his 
A.D.  1066-  eventftd  reign  of  near  fifty  years.  His  dying 
^^^'  prayers  to  his  son  were  for  forgiveness  on  ac- 

count of  these  last  acts  of  hostility,  to  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  hard  extremity,  and  the  request  that 
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his  earthly  remains  might  repose  with  those  of  his  an- 
cestors in  the  cathedral  of  Spires. 

No  one  can  know  whether  any  gentler  emotions  of 
pity,  remorse,  or  filial  love,  in  the  tumult  of  rejoicing 
at  this  unexpected  success,  touched  the  heart  of  the 
son  with  tender  remorse.  The  last  request  was  inex- 
orably refused;  the  Church  continued  its  implacable 
warfare  with  the  dead.  The  faithful  Bishop  of  Liege, 
Otbert,  conveyed  the  body  of  his  sovereign  in  decent 
pomp  to  the  church  of  St.  Lambert.  His  nobler  parti- 
sans had  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  but  more  true  mourners, 
widows,  orphans,  the  whole-  people  crowded  around  as 
though  they  had  lost  a  fether ;  they  wept,  they  kissed 
his  bountifiil  hands,  they  embraced  his  cold  body ;  they 
would  scarcely  permit  it  to  be  let  down  into  the  grave. 
Nor  was  this  mere  transient  sorrow  ;  they  kept  watch 
round  the  sepulchre,  and  wept  and  prayed  for  the  soul 
of  their  deceased  benefactor.^ 

Nevertheless,  haughtily  regardless  of  this  better  tes- 
timony to  the  Christian  virtues  of  the  Emperor  than 
all  their  solemn  services,  the  bishops  of  the  adverse 
narty  declared  that  he  who  was  excommunicate  in  life 
was  excommunicate  in  death.  Otbert  was  compelled, 
as  a  penance  for  his  precipitate  act  of  gratitude  and  love, 
to  disinter  the  body,  which  was  placed  in  an  unconse- 
crated  building  in  an  island  on  the  Moselle.  No  sacred 
ceremonial  was  permitted ;  a  single  monk,  just  returned 
f:x>m  Jerusalem,  had  the  pious  boldness  to  sing  psalms 
beside  it  day  and  night.  It  was  at  length,  by  his  son's 
permission,  conveyed  to  Spires  with  a  small  attendance 

^  Even  Dodechin  writes:  **  Enimvero  ut  de  eo  omnia  loquar,  erat  valde 
minericora.**  Having  given  an  instance  of  his  mercy,  that  he  was  "  valde 
oompatiens  et  misericors  in  eleemosynis  panperum." — Apud  Stravinm, 
p.  677. 
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of  faithftj  servants.  It  was  received  by  the  peoplci 
and  even  the  clergy,  with  great  honor  and  conveyed 
to  the  cathedral.  At  this  the  implacable  bishop  was 
seized  with  indignation ;  he  imposed  penance  on  all 
who  had  attended  the  procession,  he  prohibited  the 
funeral  service,  and  ordei'ed  the  body  to  be  placed  in 
an  unconsecrated  chapel  within  the  cathedral.  The 
better  Christianity  of  the  people  again  rebuked  the 
relentlessness  of  the  bishop.  They  reminded  him  how 
the  munificent  Emperor  had  enriched  the  church  of 
Spires ;  they  recounted  the  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  the  silken  vestments,  the 
works  of  art,  the  golden  altar-table,  richly  wrought, 
a  present  of  the  eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  which  had 
made  their  cathedral  the  most  gorgeous  and  famous  in 
Germany.  They  loudly  expressed  their  grief  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  were  hardly  restrained  from  tumult. 
But  they  prevailed  not.  Yet  the  bier  of  Henry  was 
still  visited  by  unbought  and  unfeigning  witnesses  to 
his  still  more  Christian  oblations,  his  boundless  chari- 
ties. At  length  afber  five  years  of  obstinate  contention 
Henry  was  permitted  to  repose  in  the  consecrated  vault 
with  his  imperial  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

HENRY  V.  AND  POPE  PASCHAL  H. 

If  it  were  ever  unpresnmptuous  to  trace  the  retribu- 
tive justice  of  God  in  the  destiny  of  one  man,  it  might 
be  acknowledged  in  the  humiliation  of  Pope  Paschal 
II.  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  The  Pope,  by  his  con- 
tinual sanction,  if  not  by  direct  advice,  had  trained  the 
young  Emperor  in  his  inordinate  ambition'  and  his  un- 
scrupulous avidity  for  power.  He  had  not  rebuked  his 
shameless  perfidy  or  his  revolting  cruelty ;  he  had  ab- 
solved him  from  thrice-sworn  oaths ;  he  had  released 
him  from  the  great  irrepealaUe  obligations  of  nature 
and  the  divine  law.  A  rebel  against  his  sovereign  and 
his  father  was  not  likely,  against  his  own  interests  or 
passions,  to  be  a  dutiful  son  or  subject  of  his  mother 
the  Church,  or  of  his  spiritual  superiors.  If  Paschal 
suffered  the  result  of  his  own  lessons,  if  he  was  driven 
from  his  capital,  exposed  to  personal  sufferings  so 
great  and  menacing  as  to  compel  him  to  submit  to 
the  hardest  terms  which  the  Emperor  chose  to  dic- 
tate, he  had  not  much  right  to  compassion.  Paschal 
is  almost  the  only  later  Pope  who  was  reduced  to 
the  degrading  necessity  of  being  disclaimed  by  the 
clergy,  of  being  forced  to  retract  his  own  impec- 
cable decrees,  of  being  taunted  in  his  own  day  with 
heresy,   and   abandoned    as    a   feeble  traitor   to   the 
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rights  of  the  Church  by  the  dexterous  and  unscnn 
pulous  apologist  of  almost  eveiy  act  of  the  Papal 
See. 

Hardly  was  Henry  V.  in  peaceful  possession  of  his 
father's  throne  when  the  dispute  about  the  investitures 
was  unavoidably  renewed.  The  humble  ally  of  the 
Church  was  not  more  inclined  to  concede  the  claims 
of  the  Teutonic  sovereign  than  his  contumacious  and 
excommunicated  father.  The  implacable  enmity  with 
which  the  Pope  had  pursued  the  older  Emperor  turned 
immediately  against  himself.  Instead  of  an  adversary 
weary  of  strife,  worn  out  with  premature  old  age,  under 
the  ignominy  not  only  of  his  former  humiliation  at  the 
feet  of  Hildebrand,  but  of  his  recent  expulsion  from 
Italy,  and  with  almost  the  whole  of  Germany  in  open 
arms  or  leagued  by  discontent  against  him,  Paschal 
had  raised  up  an  antagonist,  a  youth  of  unrivalled 
activity  and  unbridled  ambition,  flushed  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rebellion,  holding  that  authority  over  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  which  sprang  from  their  com- 
mon engagement  in  a  daring  and  unjustifiable  cause, 
unencumbered  with  the  guilt  of  having  appointed  the 
intrusive  prelates,  who  held  their  sees  without  the  papal 
sanction,  yet  sure  of  their  support  if  he  would  maintain 
them  in  their  dignities.  The  Empire  had  thus  become 
far  more  formidable  ;  and  unless  it  would  humbly  cede 
all  the  contested  rights  (at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
a  king  an  event  most  improbable)  far  more  hostile. 

Pope  Paschal  held  a  synod  chiefly  of  Lombard  bishops 
B71KMI  or  **  Guastalla.^  The  first  act  was  to  revenge 
GDMteUa.  ^jjg  dignity  of  Rome  against  the  rival  see  of 
Ravenna,  which  for  a  century  had  set  up  an  Antipopa 

I  Labbe  et  Mansi,  ConciL  sab  urn.  1106,  Oct  18. 
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Already,  jealous  no  doubt  of  the  miracles  reported  b; 
his  followers  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  Paschal  had 
commanded  the  body  of  Guibert  to  be  taken  up  from 
its  sepulchre  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.     The  metro- 
politan see  of  Ravenna  was  punished  by  depriving  it 
of  the  province  Emilia,  and  its  superiority  over  th« 
^bishoprics  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  and 
Bologna.    A  prudent  decree,  which  expressed  profound 
sorrow  for  the  divisions  in  Germany,  acknowledged  the 
titles  of  all  those  prelates  who  had  been  consecrated 
during  the  schism  and  had  received  the  imperial  in- 
vestiture, in  fact  of  the  whole  episcopacy  with  few 
exceptions,  in   the  Empire.      Those  alone  who  were 
usurpers,    Simoniacs,    or   men   of  criminal   character, 
were  excluded  from  this  act  of  amnesty.      But  an- 
other decree  condemned  the  investiture  by  lay  hands 
in  the  strongest  terms,  deposed  the  prelates  who  should 
hereafter  admit,  and  excommunicated  the  laymen  who 
should  dare  to  exercise,  this  authority.     Ambassadors 
from  the  young  Emperor,  the  Bishops  of  Treves  and 
Halbeistadt,  courteously  solicited  the  presence  of  Pas- 
chal in  Germany.     They  proposed  a  council  to  be  held 
at  Au^.hrrg  to  arrange  definitively  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  the  Empire,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their 
hope  that  the  Pope  would  fully  concede  all  the  rights 
of  the  Empire,  an  ambiguous  phrase  full  of  dangerous 
meaning  I  ^ 

The  Pope  acceded  to  the  request,  but  the  Emperor 
and  the  princes  of  the  Empire  held  their  Christmas  at 
Augsburg,  vainly  awaiting  his  arrival.     The  Pope  had 

1  ^*  Qiucrens,  at  jus  sibi  regni 

Concedat,  sedi  sancte  cupit  ipse  fidelis 
Eflse  yelut  matri,  sabici  sibi  vel  quasi  patri.** 

DONUO. 
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advanced  as  &t  as  Verona ;  a  tumult  in  that  city  shook 
his  confidence  in  the  commanding  sanctity  of  his  pres- 
ence. His  more  prudent  counsellors  suggested  the 
unconquerable  determination  of  the  Germans  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  danger  of  placing 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  at  once  so  daring  and 
perfidious.^  He  would  be  more  safe  in  the  friendly 
territory  and  under  the  less  doubtful  protection  of  the 
Ifing  of  France.  The  acts  of  Henry  might  justify  this 
mistrust.  The  king  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  the 
Bishops  of  Verdun  and  Halberstadt,  and  commanded 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  to  consecrate  them ;  he  rein- 
stated the  Bishop  Udo,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Pope,  in  the  see  of  Hildesheim ;  he  forced  an  abbot 
who  was  actually  under  an  interdict  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Tron  to  violate  his  suspension.  The  papal  clergy 
throughout  Germany  quailed  before  these  vigorous  meas- 
ures. So  utterly  were  they  prostrated  that  Gebhard  of 
Constance,  Oderic  of  Passau,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  avoiding  all  communion  with  the  excommuni- 
cate, had  determined  to  engage  in  a  foreign  pilgrimage. 
Paschal  entreats  them  to  remain  as  shining  lights,  and 
not  to  leave  Germany  a  land  of  utter  darkness.^ 

The  tone  of  Henry's  ambassadors,  before  a  Council 
held  by  Pope  Paschal  at  Troyes,*  in  Champagne,  wag 
as  haughty  and  unyielding.  He  demanded  his  full  pnT- 
ilege  of  electing  bishops,  granted,  according  to  his  as- 
sertion, by  the  Pope  to  Charlemagne.^    He  would  not 

1  Ghronioon  Unbeigense,  tab  ann.  11(17. 

s  Epist  Gebhard.  Constant.,  &c.  ^  £t  in  medio  nationis  pvmTB  et  par- 
verete  tanqnam  luminaria  lucere  studeant.**  —  Oct  87, 1106. 

s  May  28, 1107.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Rothard,  reflued  to  lie  pnaoit 
at  Troyes. 

4  Ghronioon  Unbergenae,  sub  ann.  1107. 
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condescend  to  permit  questions  which  related  to  the 
German  Empire  to  be  agitated  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
France.  At  Rome  this  great  cause  should  be  decided  ; 
and  a  year's  truce  was  mutually  agreed  upon,  to  allow 
the  Bmperor  to  make  his  appearance  in  that  city. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  third  year  after  this 
truce  that  Henry  descended  into  Italy.  These  years 
were  occupied  by  wars  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  Though  not  always  or  eventually  successful, 
the  valor  and  determination  of  Henry,  as  well  as  his 
unscrupulous  use  of  treachery  when  force  failed, 
strengthened  the  general  dread  of  his  power  and  lus 
ambition. 

In  a  great  Diet  at  Ratisbon  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  a.d.,  1110,  the  Emperor  anounced  nuBtt 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Rome — I.  For  a.».  im 
his  coronation  ;  the  Pope  had  already  expressed  to  the 
King's  ambassadors  his  willingness  to  perform  that 
ceremony,  if  Henry  would  declare  himself  a  faithful 
son  and  protector  of  the  Church.  II.  To  reestablish 
order  in  Italy.  The  Lombard  Republics  had  now  be- 
gun to  assert  their  own  freedom,  and  to  wage  furious 
battle  against  the  freedom  of  their  neighbors.  Almost 
every  city  was  at  war  with  another ;  Milan  with  Lodi, 
Pavia  with  Tortona,  Pisa  with  Lucca.  HI.  To  take 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  Pope.^  He  delayed  only  to  celebrate 
his  betrothal  with  Matilda,  the  Infant  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England. 

The  summons  was  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire.    Above  30,000  knights,  with  their  at-  HenTy»« 
tendants,  and  the  infantry,  assembled  under  *™^* 

1  **  Ad  nutam  patris  apostolic!.'* 
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the  Imperial  banner,  the  most  formidable  army  which 
for  some  centuries  had  descended  from  the  Alps ;  and 
to  be  increased  by  the  Italian  partisans  of  the  Em- 
peror. Large  contributions  were  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
papal  party,  not  in  arms  only,  but  likewise  in  argument, 
he  was  attended  by  the  most  learned  of  the  Transal- 
pine ecclesiastical  scholars,  ready  to  do  theological  bat- 
tle in  his  cause.^  Though- an  angry  comet  glared  in 
the  heavens,  yet  the  Empire  seemed  to  adopt  with 
eager  loyalty  this  invasion  of  Italy. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  struck  terror  into  all  minds. 
Hftuyiii  With  a  considerable  division  of  the  army,  the 
"^-  Emperor  himself  descended  from  Savoy  upon 

Ivrea,  and  reached  Vercelli.  Novara  presumed  to  re- 
sist. The  unfortunate  town  was  given  up  to  the  flames, 
its  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  All  the  other  cities  oF 
Lombardy,  appalled  by  this  example,  sent  their  plate 
and  large  contributions  in  money  to  the  Emperor.  The 
haughty  and  populous  Milan  alone  refused  this  mark 
of  subjection.^  The  other  division  of  the  army  had 
descended  by  the  valley  of  Trent;  the  united  forces 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia,  near  Piacenza. 
The  proud  and  politic  Matilda  had  entertained  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  on  their  return  from  Rome  with 
friendly  courtesy.  The  Emperor  knew  too  well  her  im- 
portance not  to  attempt  to  gain  her  neutrality,  if  not 

1  His  chaplain,  David  the  Soot,  was  to  be  the  historian  of  the  expeditioa. 
His  work  is  lost,  hot  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Vnhergvom. 
■nd  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy. 

s  **  Auiea  vasa  sibi,  necnon  argentea  midt 

Plurima,  cum  mnltis  urbs  omnis  deniqae  nnmmis. 

Nobilis  urbs  solum  Mediolanum  populosa 

Kon  servivit  ei,  nummum  neqae  contolit  aris.** — Dosuow 
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her  support ;  she  was  too  prudent  to  offend  a  warlike 
sovereign  at  the  head  of  such  a  force.  She  swore  alle- 
giance, and  promised  fealty  against  all  enemies  except 
the  Pope.  Henry  confirmed  her  in  all  her  possessions 
and  privileges. 

The  army  advanced,  but  suffered  great  losses  both 
of  horses  and  men  from  continued  heavy  rains  in  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines.  The  ^trong  fortress  of  Pon- 
tremoli  followed  the  example  and  shared  the  fete  of 
Novara,  At  Florence  Henry  held  hi»  Christmas,  and 
compelled  Pisa  and  Lucca  to  make  9  treaty  of  peace. 
Such  an  army  as  Henry's  was  not  lik(  j/  to  be  restrained 
by  severe  discipline,  nor  was  Henr/-  likely  to  enforce 
discipline,  unless  from  policy.  Of  mMiy  citi^  he  gained 
possession  by  delusive  offers  of  peace.  Nc  person  or 
property  was  treated  with  respect ;  churches  were  de- 
stroyed: religious  men  seized  and  plundered,  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  monasteries.  In  Arezzo  Henrv  took 
the  part  of  the  clergy  against  the  people,  levelled  the 
walls  and  fortifications,  and  destroy^  great  part  of  the 
city.^ 

And  still  his  march  continued  unresisted  and  up 
checked  towards  Rome.  He  advanced  to  Aquapen 
dente,  to  Sutri.  There  the  Pope,  utterly  defenceless, 
awaited  this  terrible  visit.  He  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail 6n  his  vassals,  the  Norman  princes  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  to  succor  him  in  the  hour  of  need ;  not  a  knight 
obeyed  his  summons. 

From  the  ruins  of  Arezzo  Henry  had  sent  forward 
an  embassy  —  the  Chancellor  Albert,  Count  Henry  ad 
Godfrey  of  Calw,  and  other  nobles,  to  nego-  Rome, 
tiate  with  the  Pontiff.     Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a  man 

^  Annalist.  Sazo*,  sab  ann.  IIU. 
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of  Jewish  descent,  once  a  partisan  of  the  Antipope 
Guibert,  now  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  people  of  Rome,  was 
called  in  to  assist  the  Cardinals  in  their  council.  The 
dispute  seemed  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  The  Pope 
could  not  cede  the  right  of  investiture,  which  his  pred- 
ecessors and  himself  in  every  Council,  at  Ghiastalla, 
at  Troyes,  still  later  at  Benevento,  and  in  the  Lateran,^ 
had  declared  to  be  a  sacrilegious  usurpation.  Such  an 
Emperor,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  was  not 
likely  to  abandon  a  right  exercised  by  his  ancestors  in 
the  Empire  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

To  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  that  age,  and 
to  the  wonder  of  posterity ,2  the  plain  principles  of  right 
and  equity  began  to  make  themselves  heard.  If  the 
clergy  would  persist  in  holding  large  temporalities,  they 
must  hold  them  liable  to  the  obligations  and  subordinate 
to  the  authority  of  the  State.  But  if  they  would  sur* 
render  all  these  fiefs,  royalties,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities, by  which  they  were  perpetually  embroiled  in 
secular  concerns,  and  return  into  their  purely  eccle- 
siastical functions,  all  interference  of  the  State  with 
the  consecration  of  bishops  became  a  manifest  inva- 
sion on  the  Church.  The  (church  must  content  her- 
self with  its  tithes  and  offerings ;  so  the  clergy  would 
be  relieved  from  those  abuses  inseparable  from  vast 
temporal  possessions,  and  in  Grermany  in  general  so 
flagrantly  injurious  to  the  sacred  character.  Through 
their  vast  territorial  domains,  bishops  and  abbots  were 


1  At  Benevento,  Oct  1008;  in  the  Lateran,  1110,  March  7. 
Saxo.  apad  Perts,  vi.  74S.    Annal.  Hildesheim.,  ibid.  iii.  112. 

s  **  Anch^  oggi  si  ha  pena  a  credere,  che  un  pontifice  aniTasai  a  ] 
tere  una  si  smisurata  conoessione.**  —  Muratori,  Ann.  d*  Italia,  sub  ana. 
1011. 
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not  onlj  compelled  to  perpetual  attendance  in  the  civil 
courts,  but  even  bound  to  military  service,  by  which 
they  could  scarcely  escape  being  partakers  in  rapine, 
sacrilege,  incendiarism,  and  homicide.  The  ministers  of 
the  altar  had  become  ministers  of  the  court  Out  of 
this  arose  the  so  branded  monstrous  claim  of  the  right 
of  investiture,  which  had  been  justly  condemned  by 
Gregory  and  by  Urban.  Remove  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  the  evil  would  cease.^ 

Pope  Paschal,  either  in  his  fear,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  desperate  and  helpless  position,^  or 
from  some  secret  conviction  that  this  was  the  real  in-* 
terest  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  most  Christian 
course ;  or  anticipating  the  unconquerable  resistance  of 
the  clergy,  which  would  release  him  from  the  Ailfilment 
of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  throw  the  whole  prelacy 
and  clergy  on  his  side,  suddenly  acquiesced  in  this  basis 
for  the  treaty.*  The  Church  surrendered  all  the  pos- 
sessions and  all  the  royalties  which  it  had  received  of 
the  Empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  Louis  the  Pious,  and  Henry  I. ;  all 
the  cities,  duchies,  marquisates,  countships,  rights  of 

I  The  Emperor  recites  the  letter  of  Paschal.  ^  In  Yestri  antem  regpi 
partibos  episcopi  vel  abbates  adeo  cans  secularibiis  occupantur,  ut  comita- 
tmn  assidu^  frequentare,  et  militiam  exeroere  cogantur,  quae  nimirum  ant  y!x 
aat  nullo  modo  sine  rapinis,  sacrilegiis,  incendiift,  aut  homkidiis  exhibetur. 
Mimsiri  vero  aUaris,  minUtri  curia  facU  twU,  quia  civUateSj  ducatm^  mar^ 
efttmofttf,  monctoi,  twrre9^  et  eeUra^  ad  regm  servUium  peiUnentia  a  regQm$ 
ooeeperunL**  —  Dodechin  apad  Strnyiiim,  p.  669. 

*  He  had  already  congratulated  Henry,  *^  quod  patris  nequitiam  abhor- 
reret."  Paschal  had  been  perplexed  to  show  what  wickedness  of  his  father, 
as  regards  the  Church,  Henry  abhorred.    Chron.  Casin. 

«  There  is  much  which  is  contradictory  in  the  statements.  According  to 
the  writer  of  the  Chronicon  Casinense,  the  treaty  was  concluded  while  Henry 
was  still  at  Florence  by  Peter  Leonis  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  the  am- 
basMidors  of  Henry. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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coining  money,  customs,  toUs,^  adv'ocacies,  rights  of 
Feb.  12,  iiu.  raising  soldiers,  courts  and  castles,  held  of  the 
Empire.  The  £ang,  on  his  part,  gave  np  the  now 
vain  and  unmeaning  form  of  Investiture.^ 

The  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter*8 
Treaty.  Church,  it  might  seem,  in  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Apostle.  The  King  pledged  himself  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  in  the  sight  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  to  grant  the  investiture  of  all  the  churches. 
The  Pope,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  confirm  by  an  oath 
the  surrender  of  all  the  royalties  held  by  the  Church. 
On  one  point  alone  the  Pope  was  inflexible.  Henry 
entreated  permission  to  bury  his  father  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  Pope,  who  had  already  significantly  re- 
minded Henry  that  he  had  acknowledged  and  professed 
to  abhor  the  wickedness  of  his  fether,  infamous  through- 
out the  world,  declared  that  the  martyrs  sternly  exacted 
the  expulsion  of  that  guilty  man  from  their  churches ; 
they  would  hold  no  communion  in  death  with  him  who 
died  out  of  commimion  with  the  Church.* 

The  King  pressed  this  point  no  further ;  but  he  con- 
sented to  swear  never  hereafter  to  intermeddle  in  the 
investiture  of  the  churches,  which  clearly  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Empire,  or  to  disturb  them  in  the  free  pos- 
session of  oblations  or  property.  He  was  to  restore 
and  maintain  to  the  Holy  See  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, as  it  had  been  granted  by  Pepin,  by  Charlemagne, 
and  by  Louis.     He  was  to  pledge  himself  neither  in 

1  "  Advocatias  regum,  jura  centurioniun.** 

*  The  first  convention  in  Pertz,  Leg.  ii.  68.    Eccard.  ii.  270. 

*  '*  Iio9tJ8  enim  nequitiam,  toto  jam  sipculo  difiamatam,  et  interiiu  oo9> 
Dosceret,  et  gravius  abhorreret.  ....  Ipsoa  etiam  Dei  Maityres  jam  m 
cafle.^tibus  positos  id  terribiliter  exegiase  sciret,  ut  sceleratonim  cadaveim  d» 
Kuis  Bnsilicis  pellerentur,  ut  quibun  viventibus  non  conununicamua,  nee 
mortals  oommunicare  poasumuj».'*  —  Chron.  Casin.,  cap.  zzztL 
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word  nor  thought  to  injure  either  in  life  or  limh,  or  by 
imprisonment  by  himself  or  others,  the  Pope  or  any  of 
his  adherents,  by  name  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  or  his 
sons,  who  were  to  be  hostages  for  the  Pope.  All  the 
great  princes  of  the  Empire,  among  them  Frederick 
Prince  of  Swabia  and  the  Chancellor  Albert,  were  to 
guarantee  by  oath  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  Both 
sides  gave  hostages :  the  Emperor  his  nephew  Fred- 
erick of  Swabia,  Bruno  Bishop  of  Spires,  and  three 
others ;  the  Pope  the  sons  or  kindred  of  Peter,  the  son 
of  Leo.  The  Pope  not  only  consented  on  these  terms 
to  perform  the  rite  of  coronation,  he  also  pledged  him- 
self never  hereafter  to  disturb  the  Emperor  or  the 
Empire  on  these  questions ;  to  bind  his  successors  by 
an  anathema  not  to  presume  to  break  this  treaty.  And 
Peter  the  son  of  Leo  pledged  himself,  if  the  Pope 
should  &il  in  his  part  of  the  contract,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  his  faithfiil  vassal. 

Such  was  the  solemn  compact  between  the  two  great 
Powers  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  oaths  may  still  be 
read  with  which  it  was  ratified  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties.^ 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  February,  Henry  appeared 
on  the  Monte  Mario*  A  deputation  from  the  city  met 
him,  and  required  his  oath  to  respect  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  Henry,  perhaps  from  ignorance  of  the  language, 
replied  in  German  ;  a  suspicion  of  treachery  arose ;  the 
Romans  withdrew  in  deep  but  silent  mistrust.  The 
hostages  were  exchanged  on  each  side  ;  Henry  ratified 
his  compact,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Pope,  besides  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  that  which  belonged  to  neither, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  the  principaUty  of  Capua. 
1  Apod  Pertz.    Mansi,  sub  ann. 
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The  next  day  (Sunday)  a  magnificent  procession  of 
Proc«rion  to  *^®  authorities  and  of  the  people,  under  their 
St.  Peter's,  different  banners,  escorted  the  Eling  into  the 
city.  The  standards  of  the  old  Republic  and  the  new 
religion  were  mingled  together.  The  torchbearers,  the 
bearers  of  the  Cross,  the  Eagles,  the  banners  em* 
blazoned  with  the  Lion,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Dragon.^ 
The  people  strewed  flowers  and  palm-branches;  all 
the  guilds  and  schools  marched  in  their  array.  Ac- 
cording to  usage,  at  two  different  places  the  Emperor 
took  the  oath  to  protect  and  maintain  the  francluses  of 
the  people.  The  Jews  before  tlie  gate  of  the  Leonine 
City,  the  Greeks  in  the  gs^te  itself,  the  whole  people  as 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  welcomed  him  with  songs 
and  hymns  and  all  royal  honors.  He  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  ascended  the  steps  of  St.  Peter,  ap- 
proached the  Pope,  who  was  encircled  by  the  cardinals, 
by  many  bishops,  by  the  whole  clergy  and  choir  of 
the  Church.^  He  kissed  first  the  feet,  and  then  the 
mouth  of  the  Pontiff;  they  embraced  three  times,  and 
three  times  in  hopor  of  the  Trinity  exchanged  the 
holy  kiss  on  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  lips.  All 
without  was  the  »noothest  and  most  cordial  hannony, 
but  within  there  was  profound  misgiving.  Henry  had 
demanded  that  the  gates  and  towers  of  the  Vatican 
should  be  occupied  by  his  soldiery. 

The  King  took  the  right  hand  of  the  Pope ;  the  peo- 
Henfy  P^^  ^^"^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  acclamatious.    The  King 

■mperor       made  his  solemn  declaration  to  observe  the 

1  Annalista  Saxo. 

2  The  Chron.  Casin.  makes  Heniy  moimt  his  horse  again,  and  as  it 
should  aeexn  ride  up  the  steps,  for  he  dismounts  again  to  greet  the  Pope. 
This  is  not  unimportant,  as  the  monk  makes  Henry  hold  the  Pope's  stinf 
latratoris  ofiicium  exhibuit).    But  was  the  Pope  on  horseback? 
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treaty ;  the  Pope  declared  him  Emperor,  and  again 
the  Pope  bestowed  the  kiss  of  peace.  They  no^v  took 
their  seats  within  the  porphyry  chancel. 

But  after  all  this  solemn  negotiation,  this  imposing 
preparation,  which  would  trust  the  other  ?  which  would 
first  venture  to  make  the  full,  the  irrevocable  con- 
cession ?  The  character  of  Henry  justifies  the  dark- 
est suspicion  of  his  treachery,  but  the  Pope  must  by 
this  time  have  known  that  the  Church  would  never 
permit  him  to  ratify  the  rash  and  prodigal  conces- 
sion to  which  he  was  pledged  so  solemnly.  All  the 
more  lofty  Churchmen  had  heard  with  amazement  that 
the  successor  of  Hildebrand  and  of  Urban  had  sur- 
rendered at  once  half  of  the  dignity,  more  than  half 
of  the  power,  the  independence,  perhaps  the  wealth  of 
the  Church.  The  Cardinals,  no  doubt,  as  appointed 
by  the  late  Popes,  were  mostly  high  Hildebrandines. 
Many  of  the  Lombard  bishops  held  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  cities  which  w^uld  have  been  at  the  least 
imperilled  by  this  unlimited  surrender  of  all  royalties. 
But  the  blow  was  heaviest  on  the  Transalpine  prelates. 
The  great  prince  bishops  of  Germany  ceased  at  once 
to  be  princes  ;  tliey  became  but  bishops.  They  were 
to  yield  up  all  their  pomp,  all  their  vast  temporal 
power.  It  was  the  avowed  design  to  banish  them  fi^om 
the  camp,  the  council,  and  the  court,  and  to  confine 
them  to  the  cathedral.  They  were  no  longer,  as  hold- 
ing the  most  magnificent  imperial  fiefe,  to  rank  with 
tlie  counts,  and  dukes,'  and  princes ;  to  take  the  lead 
at  the  Diet ;  to  grant  or  to  withhold  their  contingent 
of  armed  men  for  service  under  the  Imperial  banner  ; 
to  ride  abroad  with  a  splendid  retinue ;  to  build  not 
only  sumptuous  palaces  but  strong  castles ;  to  be  the 
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great  justiciaries  in  their  cities,  to  levy  tolls,  appoint 
markets  and  havens.  Their  sole  occupation  henceforth 
was  to  be  their  spiritual  cure,  the  services  in  their 
churches,  the  superintendence  of  their  dioceses:  the 
clergy  were  to  be  their  only  vassals,  their  honor  only 
that  which  they  might  command  by  their  sacerdotal 
character,  their  influence  that  only  of  the  chief  spirit- 
ual pastor  within  their  sees.  The  Pope  might  seem 
deliberately  and  treacherously  to  sacrifice  all  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  to  strip  them  remorselessly  of  all  those  ac- 
cessories of  outward  show  and  temporal  influence  (some 
of  the  better  prelates  might  regret  the  loss  of  that 
power,  as  disabling  them  from  the  protection  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor) : 
at  the  same  time  he  secured  himself :  to  h|m  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  was  to  be  confirmed  in  its  utmost  am- 
plitude. He,  and  he  only,  was  still  to  be  independent 
of  the  tithes  and  oblations  of  the  &ithful ;  to  be  a  sov- 
ereign, at  least  with  all  the  real  powers  of  a  sovereign. 
They  sat,  then,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  watch- 
ing each  other's  movements;  each  determined  not  to 
commit  himself  by  some  hasty  word  or  act.  The  ob- 
ject of  each  was  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  shame 
and  obloquy  of  the  violation  of  contract.  Their  his- 
torians have  faithfully  inherited  their  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion, and  cast  the  blame  of  the  inevitable  breach  on 
either  of  the  irreconcilable  parties.  Henry  indeed  is 
his  own  historian,  and  asserts  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  claim  to  the  investiture.  And  no  doubt 
the  advantage  was  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  king 
that  even  some  of  his  own  seemingly  most  ardent  adhe- 
rents might  dread,  and  might  endeavor  to  interrupt,  a 
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treaty  which  threw  such  untnense  power  into  his  hands. 
Not  merely  was  he  relieved  from  the  salutary  check  of 
the  ecclesiastical  feudatories,  but  some  of  the  superior 
nobles  becoming  his  vassals,  holding  directly  of  the 
Emperor  instead  of  intermediately  of  the  Church,  were 
less  safe  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  asserted  that  Henry  had  determined  never 
to  concede  the  investiture — that  this  was  one  more 
added  to  his  acts  of  perfidy  and  falsehood.^ 

At  length  the  king  withdrew  into  a  private  chamber 
to  consult  with  his  nobles  and  his  prelates :  among  these 
were  three  Lombard  bishops,  of  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Pia- 
cenza.  His  principal  adviser  was  the  Chancellor  Albert, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man  of  daring  and 
ambition :  of  the  secrets  of  this  council  nothing  transpired. 

Time  wore  away.  The  Transalpine  prelates,  to  re- 
monstrate (no  doubt  their  remonstrance  deepened  into 
expostulation,  into  menace),  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  Pasch^,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  most  full  and  distinct  account,  still  held  the  lofty 
religious  doctrine  that  all  should  be  surrendered  to 
C«sar  which  belonged  to  Caesar,  that  the  clergy  should 
stand  altogether  aloof  fi'om  temporal  concerns.^  This 
doctrine,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  woyld  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  Csesar,  who  had  now  re- 
sumed his  place.  But  instead  of  the  calm  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  the  assembly  became  more  and  more 
tumultuous.  Loud  voices  clamored  that  the  treaty 
could  not  be  fulfilled.^  A  partisan  of  Henry  exclaimed, 

1  Annal.  Roman.,  p.  474;  Eccard,  Chron.;  Annal.  Hildesheim.,  1111; 
Pandulf.  Puian.;  Chron.  Casin. 

3  Chronic,  Casin. 

•  The  monk  of  Monte  Casino  would  persuade  us  that  this  was  a  cry 
treacherously  got  up  hj  the  partUans  of  Heniy ;  probably  the  loudest  re- 
monstrants were  Transalpines. 
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"  What  need  of  this  dispute  ?  Our  Emperor  shall  re- 
ceive the  crown  as  it  was  received  by  Charlemagne,  by 
Pepin,  and  by  Louis !  "  The  Pope  refused  to  proceed 
to  the  ceremony.  As  it  grew  later  he  proposed  to  ad- 
journ tlie  meeting.  The  Imperialists,  as  the  strife 
grew  moi*e  hot,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  Pope  from 
leaving  the  church  until  he  should  have  performed  the 
coronation.  He  and  the  clergy  were  surrounded  by 
files  of  soldiers  ;  they  were  scarcely  allowed  approach 
to  the  altar  to  provide  the  elements  for  the  Eucharist 
or  to  celebrate  the  evening  mass.  After  that  mass  they 
again  sat  under  guard  before  the  Confessional  of  St. 
Peter,  and  only  at  nightfall  were  permitted,  under  the 
same  strict  custody,  to  retire  into  an  adjacent  building. 
Acts  of  violence  were  committed  ;  some  of  the  attend- 
ant boys  and  even  the  clergy  were  beaten  and  stripped 
of  their  vestments:  two  bishops,  John  of  Tusculum 
and  Leo  of  Ostia,  made  their  escape  in  disguise. 

The  populace  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Pope,  indignant  at  his  treatment, 
or  at  least  hating  the  Germans,  who  had  already  given 
much  cause  for  suspicion  and  animosity,  rose  in  furious 
insuiTection.  They  slew  all  the  unarmed  Teutons  who 
had  come  up  to  the  city  for  devotion  or  for  trade.  The 
next  day  they  crossed  the  .Tiber,  attacked  the  army 
without  the  walls,  and,  flushed  with  some  success, 
turned  upon  the  Emperor  and  his  troops,  which  occu- 
pied St.  Peter's :  they  almost  got  possession  of  the  porch 
of  the  church.  The  Emperor,  who  had  mounted  his 
horse  half  armed,  and  charged  into  the  fray,  having 
transfixed  five  Romans  with  his  lance,  was  thrown  from 
liis  horse  and  wounded  in  the  face.  A  devoted  adhe- 
rent, Otho,  a  MilanCvSe  count,  gave  the  Emperor  his 
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horse,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner,  carried  into  the 
streets  and  torn  limb  from  limb :  his  flesh  was  thrown 
to  the  dogs.  The  Emperor  shoated  to  his  knights  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  reproach,  "  Will  ye  leave  your  Emperor 
to  be  murdered  by  the  Romans?"  The  chivfldrous 
spirit  kindled  at  his  voice  ;  the  troops  rallied ;  the  bat- 
tle lasted  till  nightfall,  when  the  Romans,  having  plun« 
dered  the  dead,  turned  back  towards  the  city  with  their 
booty.  But  the  Imperialists  had  now  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  charged  the  retreating  enemy,  and  slaugh- 
tered a  great  number,  who  would  not  abandon  their 
plunder  to  save  their  lives.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
alone,  which  was  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  checked 
the  Germans  and  protected  the  passage  of  the  river. 

All  that  night  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Tusculum  ^  har 
rangued  the  Romans,  and  exhorted  them  to  rescue  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals  from  the  hands  of  their  ungodly 
enemies ;  he  lavished  on  all  sides  his  offers  of  absolu- 
tion. Henry  found  it  prudent  after  three  days  to  with- 
draw from  the  neighborhood  of  Rome:  hisTeb.i6. 
army  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  city.  He  marched  along  the 
Flaminian  Way  towards  Soracte,  crossed  the  Tiber, 
and  afterwards  the  Anio,  and  there  joined  his  Italian 
adherents*  On  that  side  of  Rome  he  concentrated  his 
forces  and  wasted  the  whole  territory.  His  prisoners, 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  cardinals,  were  treated 
with  great  indignity,  the  Pope  stripped  of  his  robes  of 
state,  the  clergy  bound  with  ropes.  The  Pope,  with 
two  bishops  and  four  cardinals,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Treviso ;  no  one  of  his  Roman  adherents  was 

^  The  Bishop  of  Tiuculiim  enhances  the  prowess  and  snocess  of  the  Bo> 
Compare  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Alba.  —  Labbe,  p.  776. 
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permitted  to  approach  him ;  the  other  cardinals  were 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Corcodilo. 

The  inde&tigable  Bishop  of  Tuscultim  showed  the 
utmost  energy  in  keeping  up  the  resistance  of  the  Bo- 
man  people.  But  no  help  could  be  expected  finom  the 
Normans.  Duke  Roger  and  his  brother  Bohemond 
were  just  dead  ;  the  Normans  could  only  hope  to  pro- 
tect their  own  territories  against  the  advance  of  the 
Emperor.  The  prince  of  Capua  made  an  attempt  to 
throw  800  men  into  Rome  ;  at  Ferentino  he  found  the 
Count  of  Tusculum  posted,  with  other  Italian  partisans 
of  Henry  :  his  troops  returned  to  Capua. 

Two  months  passed  away.^  The  German  army 
wasted  the  whole  land  with  merciless  cruelty  up  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  But  still  the  resolute  Paschal  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  right  of  investiture  or  to  crown  the 
Emperor.  Henry  is  said,  in  his  wrath,  to  have  threat^ 
ened  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Pope  and  all  the  car- 
dinals. In  vain  the  weary  and  now  dispirited  cardinals 
urged  that  he  gave  up  only  the  investiture  of  the  roy- 
alties, not  of  the  spiritual  powers  ;  in  vain  they  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  a  new  schism  which  might  distract 
the  whole  Church.  The  miseries  of  his  Roman  sub- 
jects at  length  touched  the  heart  of  Paschal ;  with 
many  tears  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  am  compelled,  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Church  and  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  yield  what  I  would  never  have  yielded  to  save  my 
own  life."  ' 

1  The  rest  of  Febmaiy  and  the  whole  of  March,  with  some  dayi  of 
April. 

^  **  ProponeUator  pondflci  captivorom  calamitates  quod  amissis  libera  el 
uxoribus  dorao  et  patri&  exoles  durioribus  compedibus  abdacebantar.  Pro* 
ponebatnr  KccJema  RomaiUB  deaolataOf  qum  pene  onmee  CSardinales  amiserat 
Proponebatnr   graviaaimum   schismatis   periculom,  quod  pene  nniveiaa 
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Near  Ponte  Mommolo  over  the  Anio,  this  treaty  was 
ratified.  The  Pope  snrrendered  to  the  Emperor  the 
right  of  investiture  over  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
Empire.  He  promised  to  take  no  revenge  for  what 
had  passed,  more  especially  he  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self not  to  anathematize  Henry,  but  to  crown  Apiii  11,1a. 
him  as  King,  Emperor,  and  Patrician  of  Rome,  and 
to  render  him  all  due  allegiance.  The  king  on  his 
part  covenanted  to  set  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all 
his  other  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  not  to  take  ttmij. 
them  again  into  captivity;  to  make  peace  with  the 
Romans  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  Pope ;  to  main- 
tain the  Pope  in  the  possession  of  his  sacred  dignity, 
to  restore  all  the  property  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
spoiled, and,  saving  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  Empire,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope  as  other  Cath- 
olic sovereigns  to  other  Catholic  Pontiffe  of  Rome. 

The  Germans  suspected  that  into  the  written  treaty 
might  Airtively  be  introduced  some  protest  that  the 
Pope  was  under  force.  Count  Albert  Blandrade  de- 
clared to  Paschal  that  his  concession  must  be  uncon- 
ditional. "  If  I  may  not  add  a  written  condition," 
replied  the  Pope,  "  I  will  do  it  by  word."  He  turned 
to  the  Emperor :  **  So  will  we  fulfil  our  oath  as  thou 
givest  assurance  that  thou  wilt  fulfil  thine."  The 
Emperor  could  not  but  assent.  Fourteen  cardinals 
and  ecclesiastics   on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  fourteen 

Latina  eodesis  imnuneret.  Yictas  tandem  miBeriis  filionim,  laboraiu 
gravibas  snspiriis  et  gemitibos,  et  in  laciymis  totos  effusns  ecclesis  pro 
libentione  ac  pace  hoc  pati,  hoc  permittere,  qaod  pro  vita  mea  nullatenos 
conBentlrem.**  —  Annal.  Roman,  p.  475.  An  ImperiaUst  writer  strangely 
compares  the  conduct  of  Heniy,  in  thus  extorting  the  surrender,  with 
JacoVs  wrestling  for  a  blessing  with  the  angel.  —  Chron.  Ursbergense, 
m  be.    Also  Annalista  Saxo. 
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princes  of  the  Empire  on  that  of  Heniy,  guaranteed 
by  oath  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  written 
compact  menaced  with  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
all  who  should  infnnge,  or  contumaciously  persist  in 
infringing,  this  Imperial  privilege.  No  bishop  was  to 
be  consecrated  till  he  had  received  investiture. 

The  army  advanced  again  to  Rome ;  they  crossed 
4prii  18.  the  Salarian  bridge  and  entered  the  Leonine 
iiMibiiperar.  city  beyoud  the  Tiber.  With  closed  doors, 
fcarful  of  some  new  tumult  of  the  people,  the  Pope, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  performed  the  office  of  cor- 
onation. Both  parties  seeme4  solicitous  to  array  the 
treaty  in  the  most  binding  solenmities.  That  there 
might  appear  no  compulsion,  the  Emperor,  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  crowned,  replaced  the  charter  of  his  priv- 
ilege in  the  Pope's  hand,  and  received  it  a  second  time, 
contrary  to  all  usage,  from  his  hands.  The  mass  closed 
the  ceremony ;  the  Pope  brake  the  host :  ^^  As  this  part 
of  the  Uving  body  of  the  Lord  is  severed  from  the  rest, 
so  be  he  severed  from  the  Church  of  Christ  who  shall 
violate  this  treaty." 

A  deputation  of  the  Romans  was  then  permitted  to 
enter  the  church ;  they  presented  the  Emperor  with 
the  golden  diadem,  the  insignia  of  the  Patriciate  and 
Defensorship  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Yet  Henry  did  not 
enter,  as  his  predecessors  were  wont,  the  unruly  city ; 
he  withdrew  to  his  camp,  having  bestowed  ridi  gifis 
upon  the  clergy  and  taken  hostages  for  their  fidelity : 
the  Pope  passed  by  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  into 
Rome. 

The  Emperor  returned  to  Germany,  having  extorted 
in  one  successfiil  campaign  that  which  no  power  had 
been  able  to  wring  from  the  more  stubborn  Hildebrand 
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and  Urban.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his  name  that 
the  devout  defender  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  supremacy, 
the  Countess  Matilda,  scrupled  not  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  him.  She  would  not  in- 
deed leave  her  secure  fortress,  but  the  Emperor  con- 
descended to  visit  her  at  Bianello ;  he  conversed  with 
her  in  German,  with  which,  as  bom  in  Lorraine,  she 
was  familiar,  released  at  her  request  the  Bishops  of 
Parma  and  Reggio,  called  her  by  the  endearing  name 
of  mother,  and  invested  her  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
province  of  Liguria. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Paschal  not  to  believe  him  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  to  maintain  this  treaty,  so  Disntisike 
publicly  made,  so  solemnly  ratified.  But  he  Rome, 
could  no  more  resist  the  indignation  of  the  clergy  than 
the  menaces  of  the  Emperor.  The  few  cardinals  who 
had  been  imprisoned  with  him,  as  his  accomplices, 
feebly  defended  him  ;  all  the  rest  with  one  voice  called 
upon  him  immediately  to  annul  the  unholy,  the  sacri- 
legious compact ;  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  who 
had  dared  to  extort  by  violence  such  abandonment  of 
her  rights  from  the  Church.  The  Pope,  who  was  om- 
nipotent and  infallible  to  advance  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  when  he  would  make  any  concession  lost  at 
once  his  power  and  infalUbility.  The  leader  of  the  old 
Hildebrandine  party,  more  papal  than  the  Pope  him- 
self, was  Bruno,  afterwards  a  saint,  then  Bishop  of 
Segni  and  abbot  elect  of  Monte  Casino.  He  addressed 
the  Pope  to  his  face :  "  They  say  that  I  am  thine 
enemy ;  I  am  not  thine  enemy :  I  owe  thee  the  love 
and  reverence  of  a  fiither.  But  it  is  written,  he  who 
hoeth  father  or  mother  more  than  me^  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
I  love  thee,  but  I  love  Him  more  who  made  both  me  and 
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thee.''  He  proceeded  to  denonnce  the  treaty,  to  airugn 
the  Pope  for  violation  of  the  apostolic  canons,  for  her- 
esy. *'  If  I  do  not  deprive  him  of  his  Abbey,"  said 
the  Pope  in  his  bitterness,  "  he  will  deprive  me  of  the 
Papacy."^  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino,- at  the  Pope's 
jvnjb.  instigation,  chose  another  abbot;  and  as  the 
new  abbot  was  supported  by  arms,  Brono  gave  up  his 
claims  and  retired  to  his  bishopric  of  Segni. 

The  oath  which  the  Pope  had  taken,  and  ratified 
xmiMnMi-  by  snch  awful  circumstances,  embarrassed 
Pope.  the  Pope  alone.      The  clergy,  who  had  in- 

curred no  danger,  and  suffered  no  indignity  or  distress, 
taunted  him  with  his  weakness,  contrasted  his  pliancy 
with  the  nobly  obstinate  resolution  of  Hildebrand  and 
of  Urban,  and  exhorted  him  to  an  act  of  perfidy  and 
treason  of  which  he  would  bear  at  least  the  chief  guilt 
and  shame.  Paschal  was  sorely  beset.  He  sought  for 
reasons  which  might  justify  him  to  the  world  and  to 
himself  for  breaking  faith  with  the  Emperor ;  he  found 
none,  except  the  refusal  to  surrender  certain  castles 
and  strongholds  in  the  papal  territory,  and  some  vague 
charges  of  ill-usage  towards  the  hostages.^  At  one 
time  he  threatened  to  lay  down  his  dignity  and  to  retire 
as  a  hermit  to  tlie  desert  island  of  Pontia.  At  length 
the  violent  and  incessant  reproaches  of  the  cardinals^ 
and  what  might  seem  the  general  voice  of  the  clergy, 
ovei'powered  his  honor,  his  conscience,  his  religion. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Yienne^  he  declared 

1  Chronic.  Casin. 

s  See  his  letter,  apud  Eccard,  i!.  274  and  876.  "  Ex  quo  Tobiacnm  iSam* 
qnam  nostia,  pactionem  ftdmna,  non  solum  longins  poiiti,  aed  ipn  etiaa, 
qui  circa  nos  suntf  cenricera  adverans  noa  erexerunt,  et  inteatinia  bellii 
▼iscera  nostra  collacerant,  et  multo  fitciem  noetnun  zubore  perflindont.**  -~ 
Oet  26,  nil. 
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that  he  Iiad  acted  onl  j  from  compulsion,  that  he  had 
yielded  up  the  right  of  investiture  only  to  save  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Church  and  the  city  of  Borne  &om  total 
ruin  ;^  he  declared  the  whole  treaty  null  and  void,  con- 
demned it  utterly,  and  confirmed  all  the  strong  decrees 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  of  Urban  II.  When  this  intel- 
ligence was  communicated  to  the  Emperor,  his  German 
nobles  were  so  indignant  that  the.  legate,  had  he  not 
been  protected  by  the  Emperor,  would  hardly  have  es- 
caped with  his  life. 

But  more  was  necessary  than  this  unauthoritative 
letter  of  the  wavering  Pope  to  annul  this  solemn 
treaty,  to  reconcile  by  a  decree  of  the  Church  the 
mind  of  man  to  this  signal  breach  of  faith  and  dis- 
regard of  the  most  sacred  oath. 

In  March  (the  next  year)  a  council  assembled  in 
the  Lateran  Palace  ;  almost  all  the  cardinals,  if,^,^  ^ 
whetlier  bishops,  priests,  or  abbots,  were  pres-  liSmn 
ent,  more  than  a  hundred  prelates,  almost  all  ^^"°*^- 
from  the  south  of  Italy,  from  the  north  only  the  Vene- 
tian patriarch,  from  France  the  Archbishops  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  from  Germany  none. 

The  Pope,  by  a  subtle  subterfuge,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  his  personal  observance  with  theBquiTocar 
absolute  abrogation  of  the  whole  treaty.  He  Pope, 
protested  that,  though  the  Emperor  had  not  kept  faith 
with  him,  he  would  keep  faith  with  the  Emperor ;  that 
he  would  neither  disquiet  him  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestitures, nor  utter  an  anathema  against  him,^  though 

1  Card.  Arragon.  ap.  Muratori. 

*  ^  Ego  enm  nunquam  anathematiaabo,  et  nimquam  de  investitarius  in- 
quietabo,  porro  Bcriptum  iUnd,  qaod  magnis  necessitatibus  coactiis,  non  pro 
▼it&  meft,  non  pro  salute  aut  glori&  meft,  sed  pro  solia  eoclesis  necessitatibufl 
tine  fratrum  consilio  aut  subficiiptionibiis  feci,  auper  quo  nulla  conditione, 
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he  declared  the  act  of  surrender  compulsory,  and  so  not 
obligatory:  his  sole  unadvised  act,  an  evil  act  which 
ought  by  God's  will  to  be  corrected.  At  the  same 
time,  with  consummate  art,  he  made  his  profession  of 
faith,  for  his  act  had  been  tainted  with  the  odious  name 
of  heresy ;  he  declared  his  unalterable  belief  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  statutes  of  the  (Ecumenic 
Councils,  and,  as  though  of  equal  obligation  with  these, 
in  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors  Gregory  and  Urban, 
decrees  which  asserted  lay  investiture  to  be  unlawful 
and  impious,  and  pronounced  the  layman  who  should 
confer,  or  the  churchman  who  should  accept  such  in- 
vestiture, actually  excommunicate.  He  left  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  that  which  he  feared  or  scrupled  to  do.  The 
Council  proceeded  to  its  sentence,  which  unequivocaUy 
cancelled  and  declared  void,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, this  privilege,  extorted,  it  was  said,  by  the 
violence  of  Henry.  The  whole  assembly  with  loud 
acclamations  testified  their  assent,  ^^  Amen  I  Amen  I 
So  be  it  I   So  be  it  I  "  ^ 

But  Henry  was  still  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
councuof  and  Paschal  refused  so  flagrantly  to  violate 
comxnuni-  his  oath,  to  which  on  this  point  he  had  been 
Emperor.  Specifically  pledged  with  the  most  binding 
distinctness.  The  more  zealous  churchmen  determined 
to  take  upon  themselves  this  act  of  holy  vengeance. 
A  council  assembled  at  Vienne,  under  the  Archbishop 
Guide,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  H.  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  send  his  ambassadors  with  letters,  re- 


nulla  promissioDe  oonstringimar  1  —  pfrsvft.fkcttini  confiteor,  et  omnlno  cor- 
rigi,  domino  praestante,  desidero."  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  toe.  eft. 

1  **Neque  vero  dici  debet  pnvilegltnn  sed  praTikgium." — Labb*  vt 
Mansi.  sub  ann.  1113.    Acta  Concilii,  apud  Pertz. 
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ceived,  as  he  asserted,  from  the  Pope  since  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  Council,  in  which  the  Pope  professed 
the  utmost  amity,  and  his  desire  of  peace.  The  Coim- 
cil  were  amazed,  but  not  disturbed  or  arrested  in  their 
violent  course.  As  they  considered  themselves  sanc- 
tioned in  their  meeting  by  the  Pope,  they  proceeded  to 
their  decree.  One  metropolitan  Council  took  upon 
itself  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  I  They  declared 
investiture  by  lay  hands  to  be  a  heresy  ;  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  annulled  the  privilege  granted 
by  the  Pope,  as  extorted  by  violence.  "  Henry,  the 
King  of  the  Grermans,  like  another  Judas,  has  betrayed 
the  Pope  by  kissing  his  feet,  has  imprisoned  him  with 
the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  and  has  wrung  from 
him  by  force  that  most  impious  and  detestable  charter ; 
him  we  excommunicate,  anathematize,  cast  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  till  he  give  frill  satisfaction." 
These  decrees  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  with  a  signifi- 
cant menace,  which  implied  great  mistrust  in  his  firm- 
ness. "  If  you  will  confirm  these  decrees,  abstain  firom 
all  intercourse,  and  reject  all  presents  from  that  cruel 
tyrant,  we  will  be  your  faithfril  sons ;  if  not,  so  God  be 
propitious  to  us,  you  will  compel  us  to  renoimce  all  sub- 
jection and  obedience."  ^ 

To  this  more  than  papal  power  the  Pope  submitted ; 
he  ratified  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vi-  oot.20. 
eime,  thus  doing  by  others  what  he  was  solemnly  sworn 
not  to  do  himself ;  allowing  what  was  usually  supposed 
an  inferior  tribunal  to  dispense  with  the  oath  which  he 
dared  not  himself  retract ;  by  an  unworthy  sophistry 

1  Letter  of  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  and  the  aocount  of  the  Cotmcil,  apod 
Labhe  et  Ifafisi,  a.d.  1112. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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trying  to  obtain  the  advantage  without  the  guilt  of  fet- 

But  these  things  were  not  done  without  strong  re- 
monstrance, and  that  from  the  clergy  of  France.  A 
protest  was  issued,  written  by  the  learned  Ivo  of  Char- 
tres,  and  adopted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  his 
clergy,  denying  the  temporal  claim  to  the  investitures 
to  be  heresy,  and  disclaiming  all  concurrence  in  these 
audacious  proceedings.^ 

A  good  and  prudent  Emperor  might  have  defied  an 
interdict  issued  by  less  than  the  Pope.  But  the  man 
Difloontent  who  had  attained  his  sovereignty  by  such 
of  ui«  Violent  and  unjustifiable  means  was  not  likely 

prelates.  to  cxcrcise  it  With  justicc  and  moderation. 
He  who  neither  respected  the  authority  nor  feven  the 
sacred  person  of  his  Either  and  Emperor,  nor  the  more 
sacred  person  of  the  Pope,  would  trample  under  foot, 
if  in  his  way,  the  more  vulgar  rights  of  vassals  or  of 
subjects.  Henry  condescended  indeed  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  with  his  father's  friends,  to  effiice  the 
memory  of  his  ingratitude  by  tardy  piety.  He  ceJr 
ebrated  with  a  mockery  of  splendor  the  funeral  of  his 
father  (he  had  wrung  at  length  the  unwilling  sanction 
of  the  Pope)  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires ;  he  bestowed 
munificent  endowments  and  immunities  on  that  churcli. 
The  city  of  Worms  was  rewarded  by  special  privileges 
for  her  long-tried  attachment  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
lY.,  an  attachment  which,  if  it  could  be  transferred, 
might  be  equally  necessary  to  his  son.  For  while 
Henry  Y.  aspired  to  rule  as  a  despot,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  he  wanted  despotic  power ;  he  found  that  the 

I  Maniii.    Bouquet,  xt.  62. 

*  Apud  Labbe  et  Ifaiir ,  sub  ann.  1112. 
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habit  of  rebeUion,  which  he  had  encouraged  for  his 
own  ends,  would  be  constantly  recoiling  against  himself. 
His  reign  was  almost  one  long  civil  war.  Prince  after 
prince,  either  alienated  by  his  pride  or  by  some  violent 
invasion  of  their  rights,  the  seizure  and  sequestration 
of  their  fiefe,  or  interference  with  their  succession, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Instead  of  reconciling 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  prelates  by  a  temperate 
and  generous  use  of  the  right  of  investituj'e,  he  be- 
trayed, or  was  thought  to  betray,  his  determination  to 
reannex  as  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  as  he 
could  to  the  Empire.  The  excommunication  was  at 
once  a  ready  justification  for  the  revolt  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  vassals  of  the  Empire,  and  a  formidable 
weapon  in  their  hands.  From  the  first  his  acts  )iad 
been  held  in  detestation  by  some  of  the  Transalpine 
prelates.  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  had  openly 
condemned  him ;  the  holy  Conrad  retired  into  the  des- 
ert, where  he  proclaimed  his  horror  of  such  deeds. 
The  monks  of  Hirschau,  as  their  enemies  the  monks 
of  Laurisheim  declared,  spoke  of  the  Emperor  as  an 
excommunicated  heretic.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
almost  alone  defied  the  whole  force  of  Henry,  repelled 
his  troops,  and  gradually  drew  into  one  party  the  great 
body  of  malecontents.  Almost  the  whole  clergy  by 
degrees  threw  themselves  into  the  papal  faction.  The 
Legates  of  the  Pope,  of  their  own  authority  it  is  true, 
and  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope,  dissem* 
inated  and  even  published  the  act  of  excommunication 
in  many  quarters.  It  was  renewed  in  a  synod  at  Beau- 
vais,*with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolitan;  it  was 
fi)rmally  pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Geryon  at 
Cologne.     The  inhabitants  of  Mentz,  though  imperial- 
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ists  at  heart,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  compelled  the  Em* 
peror  to  release  their  archbishop  Albert,  once  Henry's 
most  faithful  partisan,  his  counsellor  throughout  all  the 
strong  proceedings  against  Pope  Paschal  in  Italy,  but 
now  having  been  raised  to  the  German  primacy  by 
Henry's  influence,  his  mortal  enemy.^  Albert  had 
been  tlirown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ; 
he  was  worn  to  a  skeleton  by  his  confinement.  He 
became  ai^  object  of  profound  compassion  to  all  the 
enemies  of  Henry ;  his  bitter  and  powerful  mind  devot- 
ed itself  to  revenge.  Erlang,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg, 
of  whose  fidelity  Henry  thought  himself  secure,  was 
sent  to  negotiate  with  the  revolted  princes  and  prelates, 
and  fell  off  at  once  to  the  papal  party. 

tVhile  half  Germany  was  thus  at  open  war  with  the 
DcAthof  Emperor,  the  death  of  the  great  Countess 
Matilda.  Matilda  imperiously  required  his  presence  in 
ud.  '  Italy.  If  the  Pope  obtained  peaceable  posses 
sion  of  her  vast  inheritance,  which  by  formal  instruments 
she  had  made  over  on  her  death  to  the  Apostolical  See, 
the  Pontiff  became  a  kind  of  king  in  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror immediately  announced  his  claim  not  only  to  all 
the  Imperial  fiefs,  to  the  march  of  Tuscany,  to  Mantna 
and  other  cities,  but  to  all  the  allodial  and  patrimonial 
inheritance  held  by  the  Countess  ;^  and  thus  sprung  up  a 
new  subject  of  irreconcilable  strife  between  the  Popes 


^  The  Pope  urged  his  release;  hie  only  &iilt  luul  been  too  greet  lore  fat 
Heniy.  ^  Qnentttm  novhnaSf  qnantam  e^qterU  wfintt,  testimoniam  fedmoSy 
qnk  te  roper  omnia  dlligebat."  —  Epist  Paschal,  I4;>ad  Eocard,  IL  S7S. 
Haniu,  sub  ann.  lllB. 

*  Muratori  snggests  that  the  Emperor  pat  fbnrard  the  daim  'of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  insisting  that  thej  were '  settled  on  Dnke  Gaelf  the 
yoongcr,  on  his  marriage.  This  claim  was  acknowledged  afterwards  bv 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
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and  Emperors.     Henry  expressed  his  determination  to 
cross  the  Alps  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

At  Rome  the  preparations  of  Henry  for  his  second 
descent  into  Italy  were  heard  by  some  with  apprehen- 
sion, by  some  with  a  fierce  determination  to  encounter, 
or  even  to  provoke  his  worst  hostility  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  Early  in  the  spring  which  was 
to  behold  this  descent,  a  Council  was  sum-  i^^^^n 
moned  in  the  Lateran.  The  clergy  awaited  Jg^*^ 
in  jealous  impatience,  the  Hildebrandine  party  ^^^^ 
mistrusting  the  courage  of  the  Pope  to  defy  the  Em- 
peror, the  more  moderate  doubting  his  firmness  to  resist 
their  more  violent  brethren.  As  yet  the  great  momen- 
tous question  was  not  proposed.  Tliere  was  first  a  pre- 
liminary one,  too  important,  even  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  not  to  receive  due  attention ;  it  related  to  the 
.Archbishopric  of  Milan.  Grossolano,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  moderation,  had  been  elected  to  that  metropol- 
itan see ;  he  had  taken  the  cross  and  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  his  absence  the  clergy  of  Milan  had, 
on  some  charge  of  simoniacal  proceeding  (he  may  not 
have  been  so  austerely  opposed  as  they  might  wish  to 
the  old  unextinguished  &ction  of  the  married  clergy), 
or,  as  it  is  alleged,  because  he  had  been  uncanonically 
translated  from  the  see  of  Savona,  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  see.  They  proceeded  to  elect  a.d.  U12, 
Giordano,  represented,  by  no  friendly  writer,  as  a  man 
without  education  (perhaps  of  the  monastic  school)  and 
of  no  great  weight.  Giordano  had  been  consecrated 
by  three  suffragans :  Landolf  Bishop  of  Asti,  who  at- 
tempted to  fly,  but  was  brought  back  and  compelled  to 
perform  the  office ;  Arialdo  Bishop  of  Genoa ;  and 
Mamardo  Bishop  of  Turin.     Mamardo  hastened  to 
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Rome  to  demand  the  metropolitan  pall  for  Giordano. 
The  Archiepiscopate  of  Milan  was  of  too  great  dignity 
and  influence  not  to  be  secured  at  anj  cost  for  the  high 
party.  The  Pope  abandoned  unheard  the  cause  of 
Qrossolano,  and  sent  the  pall  to  Giordano,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  arrayed  in  it  till  he  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
the  Pope,  and  sworn  to  refuse  investiture  from  the  Em- 
peror. For  six  months  Giordano  steadfastly  declined  to 
receive  the  pall  on  these  terms.  A  large  part  of  the 
people  of  Milan  were  still  in  fisivor  of  Grossolano,  and 
seemed  determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  in  his 
&vor.  The  Bishops  Azzo  of  Acqui,  and  Arderic  of 
Lodi,  strong  Imperialists,  took  up  the  cause  of  Gros- 
solano.  Already  was  Giordano's  determination  shaken ; 
when  Grossolano,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Liand, 
having  found  his  see  occupied,  nevertheless  entered 
Milan.  His  partisans  seized  the  towers  of  the  Roman  - 
Grate ;  Giordano  at  once  submitted  to  the  Papal  terms ; 
and,  arrayed  in  the  pall,  proclaimed  himself  Archbishop 
on  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  After  some  strife,  and 
not  without  bloodshed  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
A.D.  1118.  nobles,  Grossolano  was  driven  fix>m  Milan ;  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  terms  of  peace,  and  even  pecun- 
iary aid  (the  exhaustion  of  his  funds  may  account  for 
his  discomfiture),  from  his  rival ;  he  retired  first  to 
Piacenza,  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Pope.^ 

But  this  great  cause  was  first  mooted  in  the  Council 
A.B.1U6.  of  Lateran.  There  could  be  no  doubt  for 
which  Archbishop  of  Milan  —  one  who  had  sworn  not 
to  accept  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  or  one  at  least 
suspected    of   Imperialist    views  —  it  would    declare. 

1  Eccard,  Chronic.  Landulf  junioTi  spud  Muntori  S.  H.  T.  V.  sab  ann. 
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Giordano  triumphed ;  and,  whether  as  part  of  the  price 
stipnlated  for  the  judgment,  or  in  gratitude  and  bold 
zeal  for  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  he  returned 
rapidly  to  Milan.  Henry  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Alps 
above  him  ;  yet  Giordano  dared,  with  the  Roman  Car- 
dinal John  of  Cremona,  to  publish  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  principal  church,  the  excommunication  of  the  Em- 
peror. Even  this  afiair  of  Milan,  important  as  it  was, 
had  hardly  commanded  the  attention  of  the  Lateran 
Council.  But  when,  after  this  had  been  despatched, 
some  other  questions  were  proposed  concerning  certain 
disputes  between  the  Bishops  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  they 
would  no  longer  brook  delay,  a  Bishop  sprang  up  and 
exclaimed,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  these  temporal 
matters,  when  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church  are 
in  peril? "^  The  Pope  arose;  he  reverted,  in  few 
words,  to  his  imprisonment,  and  to  the  crimes  and  cru- 
elties to  which  the  Roman  people  had  been  exposed  at 
the  time  of  his  concession.  "  What  I  did,  I  did  to  de- 
liver the  Church  and  people  of  God  from  those  evils. 
I  did  it  as  a  man  who  am  dust  and  ashes.  I  confess 
that  I  did  wrong :  I  entreat  you,  offer  your  prayers  to 
God  to  pardon  me.  That  writing  signed  in  the  camp 
of  the  King,  justly  called  an  unrighteous  decree,  I  con- 
demn with  a  perpetual  anathem«i.  Be  its  memory 
accursed  forever  I  "  ^  The  Council  shouted  their  ac- 
clamation. The  loudest  voice  was  that  of  Bruno,  the 
Bishop  of  Segni — "Give  thanks  to  God  that  our 
Lord  Pope  Paschal  condemns  with  his  own  March  8. 
mouth  his  unrighteous  and  heretical  decree."     In  his 

1  It  was  rumored  in  Germany  that  the  Comicil  had  determined  to 
depose  Paschal,  if  he  refnsed  to  revoke  the  £mpen>r*8  chiurter  of  in- 
reetiture. 

s  Urabergensis,  and  Labbe  and  Manai  sub  ann. 
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bitter  triumph  he  added,  '^  He  that  uttered  heresy  is  a 
heretic."  «  What  I "  exclaimed  John  of  Gaeta,  «  dost 
thou  presume  in  our  presence  to  call  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff a  heretic  ?  What  he  did  was  wrong,  but  it  was  no 
heresy."  "-It  was  done,"  said  another  Bishop,  "to 
deliver  the  people."  The  Pope  interposed  with  calm 
dignity :  he  commanded  silence  by  his  gesture.  "  Give 
ear,  my  brethren ;  this  Church  has  never  yielded  to 
heresy.  It  has  crushed  all  heresies  —  Arian,  Euty- 
chian,  Sabellian,  Photinian.  For  our  Lord  himself 
said,  in  the  hour  of  his  Passion,  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 

0  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

But  the  strife  was  not  over.  On  the  following  day, 
PaachAi  Paschal,  with  his  more  moderate  counsellors, 
own  act.  John  of  Gacta  and  Peter  the  son  of  Leo, 
began  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Ambassador 
of  Henry,  Pontius  Abbot  of  Clugny.  The  majesty 
of  the  Papal  presence  could  not  subdue  the  indignant 
murmurs  of  the  more  Papal  party,  who  insisted  on  the 
Church  holding  all  its  endowments,  whether  fiefs  of  the 
temporal  power  or  not,  absolutely  and  without  control. 
oonon,  At  length  Conon,  Cardinal  of  Prajneste,  broke 
PasiMMte.  out,  and  demanded  whether  the  Pope  acknowl- 
edged him  to  have  been  his  legate  in  Germany,  and 
would  ratify  all  that  he  had  done  as  legate.  The  Pope 
acknowledged  him  in  these  terms :  "  What  you  have 
approved,  I  have  approved ;  what  you  have  condemned, 

1  have  condemned."  Conon  then  declared  that  he  had 
first  in  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  five  times,  in  five 
councils,  in  Greece,  in  Hungary,  in  Saxony,  in  Lor- 
raine, in  France,  excommunicated  the  Emperor.  The 
same,  as  appeared  fi*om  his  letters,  had  been  done  by 
the  Archbishop   at  Vieune.      That  excommtmication 
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was  now  therefore  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  became 
his  act.  A  feeble  marmor  of  dissent  soon  died  away  ; 
the  Pope  kept  silence. 

But  Paschal's  troubles  increased.  If  the  Emperoi 
should  again  appear  before  Rome,  in  indignation  at  the 
broken  treaty,  and,  by  temperament  and  habit,  little 
disposed  to  be  scrupulous  in  his  measures  against  an 
enemy  whom  treaties  could  not  bind,  his  only  hope  of 
resistance  was  in  the  attachment  of  the  Roman  people. 
That  attachment  was  weakened  at  this  unlucky  mo- 
ment by  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  Prefect  ol 
Rome  died,  and  Paschal  was  persuaded  to  appoint  the 
son  of  Peter  Leonis  to  that  office.  The  indelible  taint 
of  his  Jewish  descent,  and  his  Jewish  wealth,  made* 
Peter  an  object  of  envy  and  unpopularity.  The  vul- 
gar called  him  a  Jew,  an  usurer  —  equivalent  titles  of 
hatred.  The  people  chose  the  son  of  the  late  Prefect, 
a  boy,  and  presented  him  to  the  Pope  for  his  confirma- 
tion. On  the  Pope's  refusal,  tumults  broke  out  in  all 
the  city ;  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  during  the  Holy  Week. 
The  .young  Prefect  was  taJcen  in  the  country  by  the 
Pope's  soldiers,  and  rescued  by  his  uncle,  the  Count 
Ptolemy.  The  contest  thus  spread  into  the  country. 
The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  the  coast,  Rome  itself, 
was  in  open  rebellion.  The  Pope  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  retired  to  Sezza.  The  populace  revenged  them* 
selves  on  the  houses  of  Peter  Leonis  and  those  of  hia 
adherents. 

The  Emperor  had  passed  the  Alps ;  he  was  received 
!n  Venice  by  the  Doge  Ordelafib  Faliero  with  MaxchaB. 
.oyal  magnificence.     Some  of  the  other  great  cities  of 
Lombardy  followed  the  example.     The  Emperor  had 
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taken  peaceable  possession  of  the  territories  o£  the 
neniyin  Coantess  Matilda:  neither  then,  nor  dur- 
Apxii's.  ing  his  lifetime,  did  the  Pope  or  his  sac* 
cessors  contest  his  title.  Italy  could  not  but  await 
with  anxious  apprehension  the  crisis  of  this  second, 
perhaps  personal  strife  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  But  the  year  passed  away  without  any  at- 
tack on  Rome.  The  Emperor  was  engaged  in  the  af* 
fairs  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope  by  the  rebellion  of  Borne. 
Early  in  the  following  year  terrible  conyulsions  of 
nature  seemed  to  portend  dire  calamities.  E^arthquakes 
shook  Venice,  Verona,  Parma,  and  Cremona;  the 
Cathedral  of  Cremona,  with  many  churches  and 
*  stately  buildings,  were  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  lost. 
AwM  storms  seemed  to  join  with  civil  commotions  to 
distract  and  desolate  Germany. 

The  Ambassadors  of  Henry,  the  Bishops  of  Asti, 
Piacenza,  and  Acqui,  appeared  at  Rome,  to  which  Pas- 
chal had  returned  after  the  cessation  of  the  civil  com- 
motions, with  a  public  declaration,  that  if  any  one 
should  accuse  the  Emperor  of  having  violated  his  part 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Pope,  he  was  ready  to  justify 
himself,  and  if  guilty,  to  give  satisfaction.  He  de- 
manded the  abrogation  of  the  interdict.  The  Pope,  it 
is  said,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cardinals,  declared 
that  he  had  not  sent  the  Cardinals  Conon  and  Theodo- 
ric  to  Cologne  or  to  Saxony;  that  he  had  given  no 
authority  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne  to  excommuni- 
cate the  Emperor  ;  that  he  had  himself  pronounced  no 
excommunication  ;  but  he  could  not  annul  an  excom- 
munication pronounced  by  such  dignified  ecclesiastics 
without  their  consent.  A  general  Council  of  the 
Church  could  alone  decide  the  question.     Henry  had 
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too  many  enemies  in  the  Chnrch  of  Germany  as  well 
as  Rome  to  submit  to  snch  a  tribtmal. 

A  second  time  Henry  V.  advanced  towards  Rome, 
but  this  second  time  under  yery  different  cir-  aj».  uu. 
eumstances.  He  was  no  longer  the  young  and  suo* 
cessful  Emperor  with  the  whole  of  Germany  united  in 
his  cause,  and  with  an  army  of  overwhelming  numbers 
and  force  at  his  command.  But  with  his  circum- 
stances he  had  learned  to  change  his  policy.  He  had 
discovered  how  to  contest  Rome  with  the  Pope.  He 
had  the  Prefect  in  his  pay ;  he  lavished  gifts  upon  the 
nobles ;  he  established  his  partisan  Ptolemy,  the  Count 
of  Tusculum,  in  aU  the  old  possessions  and  rights  of 
that  house,  so  long  the  tyrant,  at  one  time  the  awarder, 
of  the  Papal  tiara,  gave  him  his  natural  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  so  established  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Pope  and  a  powerful  adherent  of  the  Emperor,  within 
the  naghborhood,  witliin  the  city  itself.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  his  approach,  to  his  entrance  into 
Rome.  He  passed  through  the  street^  with  his  Em- 
press, the  people  received  him  with  acclamations,  the 
clergy  alone  stood  aloof  in  jealous  silence.  The  Pope 
had  retired,  first  to  Monte  Casino,  then  toKanhio. 
Benevento,  to  implore,  but  in  vain,  the  aid  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  Cardinals  made  an  offer  of  peace  if  Henry 
would  surrender  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  ring 
and  staff;  but  as  on  this  point  the  whole  imperial  au- 
thority seemed  at  that  time  to  depend,  the  terms  were 
rejected.  No  one  but  a  foreign  prelate,^  Burdinus,  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga,*  who  had  been  Legate  of  Pope 

1  The  Abbot  of  FaHa  was  a  strong  Imperialist 

s  Balnaiiu  (MisceUanea,  voL  iii.)  wrote  a  life  of  Bardinas,  to  vindicate 
hia  memoxy  from  the  sweeping  censure  of  Baioninsi  with  whom  an  Anti 
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Paschal  to  Henrj,  and  had  heen  dazzled  or  won  to  the 
Imperial  party,  could  be  tempted  to  officiate  in  the 
great  Easter  ceremony,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  ac- 
customed to  take  off  his  crown  in  the  Vatican,  to  make 
a  procession  through  the  city,  and  to  receive  it  again 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff.^ 

But  no  steps  were  taken  to  approximate  the  hostile 
powers.  The  Emperor  remained  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Rome  ;  the  Pope  in  hb  safe  city  of  refuge  in 
the  south  of  Italy ;  from  hence  he  fulminated  an  ex- 
communication against  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  As 
the  summer  heats  approached,  the  Emperor  retired  to 
the  north  of  Italy. 

Paschal  was  never  again  master  of  Rome.  In  the 
Jan.  6, 1118.  autumu  hc  fell  ill  at  Anagni,  recovered,  and 
paachAi  II.  early  in  the  following  year  surprised  the  Le- 
onine city  and  the  Vatican.  But  Peter  the  Prefect 
and  the  Count  of  Tusculum  still  occupied  the  strong- 
pope  was  always  a  monster  of  iniquity.  Manriee  Boardin  was  a  Frendi- 
man  of  the  diocese  of  Limoges.  When  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
went  to  the  Council  of  Clermont,  he  was  struck  with  the  leaning  and 
ability  of  the  young  French  monk,  and  carried  him  back  with  him  to 
Spain.  Bourdin  became  successively  Bishop  of  Coimbra  and  Archbishop 
of  Braga.  While  Bishop  of  Coimbra  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
passed  three  yean  in  the  East^  in  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople.  On  his 
return  he  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  patron  Bernard,  resisting  the 
claims  of  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  to  supremacy  over  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Braga.  There  is  a  decree  of  Pope  Paschal  fitvorable  to  Manrioe, 
acknowledging  his  junsdiction  over  Coimbra.  He  was  at  present  in  Rome, 
in  order,  according  to  Baronius,  to  supplant  his  patrou  Bernard,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  his  see  by  Alfonso  if  Arragon.  He  was  sconifully  re- 
jected by  Paschal,  of  whom  he  became  the  deadly  enemy.  Th^  as 
Baluzius  i^peatedly  shows,  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  dates;  for  after 
this  Paschal  employed  Maurice  Burdin  as  his  Legate  to  the  Emperor. 

^  Heniy  had  been  already  crowned  by  Paschal:  this  second  corooatiep 
is  probably  to  be  explained  as  in  the  text;  though  some  writers  speak  of 
it  as  his  first  coronatk>n.  Muratori  says  that  he  desired  ^  di  &ni  ooronaif 
di  nsovo.'*  —  Sub  ann.  1017. 
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holds  of  the  city.  Paschal  died  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  solemnly  commending  to  the  cardinals  that 
firmness  in  the  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Church 
which  he  alone  had  not  displayed.  He  died  leaving  a 
great  lesson  to  Aiture  Pontiffs,  that  there  was  no  limit 
to  which  they  might  not  advance  their  pretensions  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  hierarchy,  but  to  retract  the 
least  of  these  pretensions  was  beyond  their  otherwise 
illimitable  power.  The  Imperialists  made  no  opposi-* 
tion  to  the  burial  of  Paschal  II.  in  a  great  mausoleum 
in  the  Lateran  Church.  The  Cardinals,  in  the  utmost 
haste,  before  the  intelligence  could  reach  the  Emperor, 
proceeded  to  fill  the  vacant  See.  John  of  Gaeta, 
though  he  had  defended  the  Pope  from  the  unseemly 
reproach  of  St.  Bruno,  and  at  one  time  appeared  in- 
clined to  negotiate  with  the  Emperor,  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  high  party ;  he  was 
of  noble  descent;  the  counsellor  of  more  than  one 
Pope,  and  had  been  a  faithful  partisan  of  Pope  Urban 
against  the  Antipope  Guibert ;  he  had  adhered  in  all 
his  distresses  to  Paschal,  and  had  shared  his  imprison- 
ment. He  was  summoned  fi<om  Monte  Ca-CMAsiusn. 
sine  secretly,  and  without  any  notice  chosen  Pope  by 
the  Cardinals  and  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
inaugurated  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  near  the  Cap- 
itol. 

The  news  reached  the  neighboring  house  of  Cencius 
Frangipani  (this  great  fiimily  henceforward  appears 
mingled  in  all  the  contests  and  intrigues  of  Rome),  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Emperor.  In  a  sudden  access 
of  indignation  he  broke  with  his  armed  fol- g^iaed  ty 
lowers  into  the  church,  seized  the  Pope  by  the  J^f  "°*^" 
throat,  struck   him  with   his  fists,  trampled  ^^'  ^' 
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upon  him,  and  dragged  him  a  prisoner  and  in  chains  to 
his  own  strong  honse.  All  the  Cardinals  were  miser- 
ably maltreated ;  the  more  fortunate  took  to  flight ; 
some  were  seized  and  put  into  irons.  But  this  atro- 
cious act  rekindled  all  the  more  generous  sympathies 
of  the  Roman  people  towards  the  Pope.  Both  parties 
united  in  his  rescue.  Peter  the  Prefect  and  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  tlie  captain  of  the  Norman  troops,  who  had 
accompanied  Paschal  to  Rome,  the  Transteverines,  and 
the  twelve  quarters  of  the  city,  assembled  under  their 
leaders ;  they  marched  towards  the  Capitol  and  sum- 
moned Frangipani  to  surrender  the  person  of  the  Pope. 
Frangipani  could  not  but  submit ;  he  threw  himself  at 
the  Pope's  feet,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  Mount- 
ing a  horse,  the  Pope  rode  to  the  Lateran,  surrounded 
by  the  banners  of  the  people,  and  took  possession  of 
the  papal  palace.  There  he  received  the  submission  of 
the  laity  and  of  the  clergy.  The  friends  of  the  new 
Pope  were  quietly  making  arrangements  for  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  presbyter  (as  yet  he  was  but  a  deacon),  and 
his  consecration  as  Pope.  On  a  sudden,  in  the  night, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  Emperor  had  not  merely 
set  off  from  the  north  of  Italy,  but  was  actually  in 
Rome,  and  master  of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
Pope  was  concealed  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
faithful  partisan.  In  the  morning  he  embarked  on  the 
March  1.  Tiber,  but  a  terrible  storm  came  on;  the 
German  soldiers  watched  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
hurled  burning  javelins  at  the  vessel.  At  nightfidi, 
the  Germans  having  withdrawn,  the  fugitives  landed, 
and  the  Pope  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Cardinal 
Ugo  to  the  castle  of  Ardea.  The  next  day  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  appeared  again,  but  the  followers  of  the 
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Pop^  swearing  that  he  had  escaped,  thej  dispersed  in 
search  of  him.     He  was  again  conveyed  to  the  vessel, 
and   after  a  perilous  voyage  of  four  days,  ifftroh9. 
reached  Gaeta,  his  native  town.     There  he  was  or- 
dained Presbyter,  and  consecrated  Pope. 

Henry  endeavored  by  repeated  embassies  to  per- 
suade Gelasius  H.,  such  was  the  name  assumed  by 
the  new  Pope,  to  return  to  Rome ;  but  Gelasius  had 
been  a  fellow-prisoner  with  Pope  Paschal,  and  had  too 
much  prudence  to  trust  himself  in  the  Emperor's 
power .^  He  met  cunning  with  cunning ;  he  offered  to 
hold  a  council  to  decide  on  all  matters  in  dispute,  eithei 
in  Milan  or  in  Cremona,  cities  in  which  the  papal  ni- 
terest  now  prevailed,  or  which  were  in  open  revolt 
against  the  Emperor.  This  proposal  was  equally  offen- 
sive to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Roman  people.  "  What,' 
was  the  indignant  cry,  "is  Rome  to  be  deserted  for 
Milan  or  Cremona  ? "  They  determined  to  set  up  an 
Antipope;  yet  none  appeared  but  Burdinus,  now  called 
Maurice  the  Portuguese,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.* 
This  stranger  was  led  to  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  it  was  thrice  proclaimed  ifanh  8. 
to  the  people,  "Will  ye  have  Maurice  for  Pope?' 
and  thrice  the  people  answered,  "We  wil]."  The  Bar- 
barian, as  he  was  called  by  his  adversaries,  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIH.  Of  the  Roman  clergy  only 
three  adherents  of  the  old  unextinguished  Ghibeline 
party,  Romanus  Cardinal  of  St.  Marcellus,  Cencius  of 
St.  Chrysogonus,  and  Teuzo,  who  had  been  long  in 


1  Epist  Gelas.  11.  apud  Labbe,  Condi.  Ann.  1118. 

s  The  famous  Irnerios  of  Bologna,  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  law,  ma 
fai  Borne;  the  form  of  election  was  supposed  to  be  regnlated  by  his  legal 
•dvioe. 
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Denmark,  saactioned  this  election.  He  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the  next  day  per- 
formed the  papal  functions  in  St.  Peter's. 

No  sooner  did  Gelasius  hear  this  than  he  thundered 
his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  perjurer 
Maurice,  who  had  compelled  his  mother  the  Church  to 
public  prostitution.^  Now,  however,  his  Norman  vas- 
sals, as  they  acknowledged  themselves,  William,  Duke 
of  Apulia,  and  Robert,  Prince  of  Capua,  obeyed  his 
summons ;  under  their  protection  he  returned  towards 
Rome.  Henry,  who  was  besieging  the  papal  castle 
Toricella,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retired  on  Rome. 
But  almost  immediately  his  presence  was  imperiously 
required  in  Germany,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  north 
of  Italy.  Thence,  leaving  the  Empress  as  Regent  in 
Apzu  7.  Italy,  he  crossed  the  Alps.  Gelasius  had  al- 
ready at  Capua  involved  the  Emperor  in  the  common 
excommunication  with  the  Antipope.  Some  nusunder- 
standing  arose  between  the  Norman  princes  and  the 
Pope  ;^  they  withdrew,  and  he  could  now  only  bribe 
his  way  back  to  Rome. 

Gelasius  entered  Rome  as  a  pilgrim  rather  than  its 
July  6.  master.  He  was  concealed  rather  than  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Stephen  the  Norman,  by  Pas- 
chal his  brother,  and  Peter  with  the  ill-sounding  name 
of  the  Robber,  a  Corsican.*  Thus  were  there  again 
two  Popes  in  the  city,  one  maintained  in  state  by  the 
gold  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  by  his  own.  But 
Gelasius  in  an  imprudent  hour  ventured  beyond  the 

1  ^  Matris  Ecclesue  ooostapratorem  publloo."  —  Gelasii,  Epift  U. 
>  It  seemed  to  relate  to  the  Circaca  arz,  which  the  Fape  having  grutatf 
to  the  people  of  Temuuna,  repeated  of  his  rashness.  —  Vit  Gelaa. 
*  Latro  Corsorum. 
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secure  quai*ters  of  the  Norman.  He  stole  out  to  cel- 
ebrate mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes,  in  a  part  of 
the  city  commanded  by  the  Frangipani.  The  church 
was  attacked ;  a  scene  of  fearful  confusion  followed ; 
the  Normans,  under  the  Pope's  nephew  Crescentiua, 
fought  valiantly,  and  rescued  hun  from  the  enemy. 
The  Frangipani  were  furious  at  their  disappointment, 
but  when  they  found  the  Pope  had  escaped,  withdrew. 
"  O  what  a  sight,"  writes  a  sad  eye-witness,^  "  to  see 
the  Pope,  haJf  dad  in  his  sacred  Testments,  flying,  like 
a  moantebank,^  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  gallop!"  — 
his  croBs-bearer  followed ;  he  fell ;  the  cross,  which  it. 
might  seem  that  his  enemies  sought  as  a  trophy,  was 
picked  up  and  concealed  by  a  woman.  The  Pope  him- 
self was  found,  weary,  sorrowful,  and  moaning^  with 
grief,  in  a  field  near  the  Church  of  St.  PauL  The 
next  day  he  declared  his  resolution  to  leave  this  Sodom, 
tills  Egypt ;  It  were  better  to  have  to  deal  with  on« 
Emperor  than  with  nudiy  tyrants.  He  reached  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Maroeilles ;  but  he  entered  France  Am. »,  uia. 
only  to  die.     A£tsr  visiting  several  of  the  < 


great  cities  of  the  realm,  Montpeliier,  Avignon,  Orange^ 
Valence,  Yienne,  Lyons,  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy 
carried  him  off  in  tibe  abbey  of  Chigny. 

i  See  the  letter  of  BnuM  of  Ti«FM,iaHoiiaifiim,HiBtTNfnr.F^ 
PiHui.,p.897. 

*  Sicat  flcuira. 

•  Hie  follower  amyu, «  ^vlns." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

CALIXTUS  a— CONCORDAT  OP  WORMS. 

Thb  cardinals  in  France  could  not  hesitate  an  in- 
ouixtus  n.  slant  in  their  choice  of  his  successor.  Gtelasim 
Feb.  2,  mi.  had  tamed  his  thoughts  to  the  Bishop  of 
Palestrina,  but  Otho  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
feeble  health.  Exiles  from  Rome  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  through  the  hostility  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  partisans,  the  Conclave  saw  among  them  the  prelate 
who  had  boldly  taken  the  lead  in  the  excommunication 
of  Henry ;  and  who  to  his  zeal  ibr  the  Church  added 
every  other  qualification  for  the  supreme  Pontificate. 
Guide,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  of  more  than  noble, 
of  royal  birth,  descended  from  the  Kings  of  Burgundy, 
and  so  allied  by  blood  to  the  Emperor ;  his  reputation 
was  high  for  piety  and  the  learning  of  the  age.  But 
Guido,  either  fi'om  conscientious  scruples,  or  in  politic 
deference  to  the  dominant  opinion,  refused  to  become 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  without  the  assent  of  Rome* 
Messengers  were  speedily  despatched  and  speedily  re- 
turned with  the  confirmation  of  his  election  by  the 
cardinals  who  remained  at  Rome,  by  Peter  the  son 
of  Leo,  by  the  prefect  and  consuls,  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome.  It  appears  not  how  this  assent  was 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  garrison  and 
the  Antipope.    Rome  may  have  already  become  weaiy 
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or  ashamed  of  her  foreign  prelate,  unconnected  with 
the  great  families  or  interests  of  the  city ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  assent  only  of  the  high 
papal  party,  who  still,  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  held  part  of  the  city. 

Germany  had  furnished  a  line  of  pious,  and,  on  the 
whole,  high-minded  Pontiffs  to  the  Roman  c»uxtnji 
see.  -Calixtus  II.,  though  by  no  means  the  Pope, 
first  Frenchman,  either  by  birth  or  education,  was  the 
first  French  Pontiff  who  established  that  close  connec- 
tion between  France  (the  modem  kingdom  of  France 
as  distinguished  from  the  Imperial  or  German  Fiimce 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne)  and  the  papacy,  which  had 
such  important  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
and  of  Europe.  From  this  period,  of  the  two  great 
kingdoms  into  which  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  had 
resolved  itself,  the  Pope,  who  succeeded  eventually  in 
establishing  his  title,  was  usually  connected  with  France, 
and  maintained  by  the  French  interest ;  the  Antipope 
by  that  of  Germany.  The  anti-Imperialist  republics 
of  Italy  were  the  Pope's  natural  allies  against  the  Im- 
perial power.  For  a  time  Innocent  III.  held  his  im- 
partial authority  over  both  realms,  and  acknowledged 
in  tuni  the  king  of  each  country ;  but  as  time  advanced, 
the  Popes  were  more  under  the  necessity  of  leaning  on 
Transalpine  aid,  until  the  secession  to  Avignon  almost 
reduced  the  chief  Pontiff  of  Christendom  to  a  French 
prelate. 

Christendom  could  scarcely  expect  that  during  the 
pontificate  of  so  inflexible  an  assertor  of  its  claims,  and 
during  the  reign  of  an  Emperor  so  resolute  to  maintain 
his  rights,  the  strife  about  the  Investitures  should  be 
brought  to  a  peacetM  close  with  the  absolute  triumph 
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of  neither  party,  and  on  principles  of  mutual  conce»* 
sion.  Nor  was  the  first  attempt  at  reconciliation,  which 
appeared  to  end  in  a  more  irreparable  breach,  of  (avop* 
able  augury  to  the  establishment  of  unity.  Yet  many 
circumstances  combined  to  bring  about  this  final  peace. 
The  removal  of  the  scene  of  strife  into  France  could 
not  but  show  that  the  contest  was  not  absolutely  nece»- 
sary.  The  quarrel  had  not  spread  into  France,  though 
the  feudal  system  prevailed  there  to  the  same  if  not 
greater  extent*  In  France  had  been  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  free  election  of  the  bishops 
with  their  alliance  in  temporal  concerns  to  their  sov- 
ereign«  The  princes  of  Germany  began  to  discover 
that  it  was  a  question  of  the  Empire,  not  of  the  Em« 
peror.  When  in  revolt,  and  some  of  them  were  always 
in  revolt,  the  alliance  of  the  cleigy,  and  the  popularity 
which  their  cause  acquired  by  being  upheld  against  an 
excommunicated  sovereign,  had  blinded  them  at  first. 
They  were  firm  allies  of  the  Pope,  only  because  they 
were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  The  long 
controversy  had  partly  wearied,  partly  exhausted  men's 
minds.  Some  moderate  views  by  prelates  of  authori^ 
and  learning  and  of  undoubted  churchmanship  had 
made  strong  impression.  Hildebrand's  vast  plan  of 
raidering  the  clergy  altogether  independent  of  the 
temporal  power,  not  merely  in  their  spiritual  functions, 
but  in  all  the  possessions  which  they  then  held  or  might 
hereafter  obtain,  and  thereby  becoming  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  was  perhaps  imperfectly  understood  by  some  of 
the  most  ambitious,  and  deliberately  rejected  by  some 
zealous  but  less  worldly  ecclesiastics. 

At  first  the  aspect  of  afiairs  was  singularly  unprom* 
ising ;  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  draw  together 
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only  to  repel  each  other  with  more  hostile  violenoe. 
T%io  hznxnediate  recognition  of  CaUxtus  hy  the  great 
Grerman  prelates,  not  faifl  enemieB  alone  :but  Ms  adhe- 
rents also,  warned  Henry  of  the  now  -formidable  an- 
tagonist arisen  in  the  new  Pope.  Henry  himself,  by 
treating  with  Calixtus,  acknowledged  his  st^remacy, 
and  so  abandoned  his  own  imhappy  pageairt,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  to  his  fate. 

CaUxtns  summoned  a  comicil  at  fiheims,  and  never 
did  Pope,  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  time  of  the  q^^^j^^j^^ 
world's  most  prostrate  sabmission,  make  a^^J^^* 
more  imposing  display  of  power,  issue  his  ^^^' 
commands  with  more  undoubting  confidence  to  Chris- 
tendom, receive,  like  a  feudal  monarch,  the  appeals  of 
contencfing  kings  ;  aaid,  if  he  •condescended  to  negotiate 
with  the  Emperor,  maintain  a  loftier  position  than  this 
finrt;  great  French  Pontiff.  The  Norman  chronicler 
beheld  in  this  augusrt  assembly  an  image  of  the  day  of 
judgment.^  The  Pope's  consistorial  throne  was  placed 
before  the  portal  of  the  great  church ;  just  below  him 
sat  the  cardinals,  whom  the  annalist  dignifies  with  the 
appellation  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Fifteen  archbishops, 
above  two  hundred  bishops,  and  numerous  abbots  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  were  present ;  Albert  of 
Mentz  was  attended  by  seven  bishops,  and  guarded  ty 
five  hundred  armed  men. 

The  first  part  of  the  proceedings  might  seem  singu 
larly  in  accordance  with  true  pacific  Christianity.  Aft«r 
some  canons  on  simony,  some  touching  lay  investitures 
and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  had  been  enacted  in  the 
usual  form  and  spirit,  the  Pope  renewed  in  the  strong- 
est langu^e  the  Truce  of  God,  which  had  been  pro- 

1  Orderic  Vital.,  i.  726;  Haosi.  sub  ann. 
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claimed  by  Urban  II.  At  certain  periods,  from  the 
Advent  of  the  Lord  to  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphanj; 
from  Quinquagesima  to  Pentecost,  and  on  certain  other 
&st9  and  festivals,  war  was  to  cease  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. At  all  times  the  Church  took  under  its  pro- 
tection and  commanded  peace  to  be  observed  towards 
monks  and  their  property,  females  and  their  attendants, 
merchants,  hunters^  and  pilgrims.  The  chaplains  in  the 
army  were  to  discountenance  plunder  under  severe  pen 
alties.  The  violators  of  the  Truce  of  Grod  were  to  be 
excommunicated  every  Sunday  in  every  parish  church : 
unless  they  made  satis&ction,  by  themselves  or  by  their 
kindred,  were  to  be  held  unworthy  of  Christian  bur- 
lal.i 

The  King  of  France,  Louis  the  Fat,  appeared  in  per- 
Kiogiof  son  with  his  barons,  and,  as  before  a  supreme 
BntfLnd"  tribunal,  himself  preferred  his  complaint 
against  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  His  complaint 
related  to  no  ecclesiastical  matters ;  he  accused  King 
Henry  of  refrising  the  allegiance  due  from  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  to  the  King  of  France,  of  imprisoning  his 
own  brother  Robert,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Normandy, 
of  many  acts  of  hostility  and  persecution  against  the 
subjects  of  France.  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
rose  to  defend  King  Henry.  But  the  fierce  tumult 
which  broke  out  from  the  more  numerous  partisans  of 
France  compelled  him  to  silence. 

After  the  Countess  of  Poitou  had  brought  a  charge 
against  her  husband  of  deserting  her  and  marrying 
another  wife,  there  arose  a  new  dispute  between  the 
Franks  and  Normans  concerning  the  bishopric  of  £v- 

1  Labbe,  p.  684.    Datt  de  Trengft  Dei  in  Volum.  Ber.  Geimaa.  Ula^ 
1608.    Dacange  in  voce  "  TVetiya.*' 
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reux.  Andoin,  the  bearded  bishop  of  Evrenx,  accused 
Amalric  of  expelling  him  from  his  see,  and  burning  his 
episcopal  palace.  The  chaplain  of  Amalric  stood  up 
and  boldly  replied,  ^^  It  is  thine  own  wickedness,  not 
the  injustice  of  Amalric,  which  has  driven  thee  from 
thy  see  and  burned  thy  palace.  Amalric,  disinherited 
by  the  King  through  thy  malignant  perfidy,  like  a  true 
Norman  warrior,  strong  in  his  own  valor  and  in  his 
friends,  won  back  his  honors.  Then  the  King  be- 
sieged the  city,  and  during  the  siega  the  bishop's  palace 
and  several  of  the  churches  were  burned.  Let  the 
synod  judge  between  Audoin  and  Amalric.*' 

The  strife  between  the  French  and  the  Normans  was 
hardly  appeased  by  the  Pope  himself.  Calixtus  deliv- 
ered a  long  address  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  on  the 
evils  of  war,  war  alike  fatal  to  human  happiness  and  to 
religion.  But  these  beautiful  and  parental  sentiments 
were  jealously  reserved  for  the  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church.  Where  the  interests  of  the  Church  were 
involved,  war,  even  civil  war,  lost  all  its  horrors.  The 
Pope  broke  off  the  council  for  a  few  days,  to  meet  the 
Emperor,  who  had  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  and  had  apparently  conceded  the  great  point  in 
dispute.  It  was  no  doubt  thought  a  great  act  interview 
of  condescension  as  well  as  of  courage  in  the  Bmperor. 
Pope  to  advance  to  meet  the  Emperor.  The  character 
of  Henry  might  justify  the  worst  suspicions.  He  was 
foimd  encamped  at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  The  seiz- 
ure and  imprisonment  of  Paschal  was  too  recent  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  Pope's  adherents  not  to  excite  a 
reasonable  apprehension.  Henry  had  never  hesitated 
at  any  act  of  treachery  to  compass  his  ends  ;  would  he 
hesitate  even  on  the  borders  of  France  ?    The  Pope  was 
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Oct  28, 311.     safely  lodged  in  the  strong  castle  of  Moisson; 
his  commissioners  proceeded  alone  to  the  conference. 

Their  mission  was  only  to  give  and  to  receive  the 
final  ratification  of  a  treaty,  already  consigned  to  writ- 
ing. Henry  had  been  persuaded,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Bishop  of  Chalons  and  Abbot  Pontius  of  Clngny, 
that  he  might  surrender  the  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  the  pastoral  staff.  That  form  of  investiture  (argued 
the  Bishop  of  Chalons)  had  never  prevailed  in  France, 
yet  as  Bishop  he  had  always  discharged  all  the  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  sovereign,  tribute,  military  sen-ice, 
tolls,  and  the  other  rightfiil  demands  of  the  State,  as 
&ithfully  as  the  bishops  of  Germany,  to  whose  investi- 
ture the  Emperor  was  maintaining  this  right  ,at  the 
price  of  excommunication.  "If  this  be  so,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  with  upUfted  hands,  "  I  require  no  more." 
The  Bishop  then  offered  his  mediation  on  the  condition 
that  Henry  should  give  up  the  usage  of  investiturea> 
surrender  the  possession  of  the  churches  which  he  stiH 
retained,  and  consent  to  peace  with  all  his  enemiea 
Henry  agreed  to  these  terms,  which  were  signed  oa 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  by  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 
the  Count  Palatine,  and  other  German  magnates.  The 
Pope  on  this  intelligence  could  not  but  suspect  the 
ready  compliance  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ostia 
and  the  Cardinal  Gregory  were  sent  formally  to  con- 
clude the  treaty.  They  met  the  Emperor  between 
Metz  and  Verdun,  and  drew  up  the  following  Con* 
cordat :  —  Henry  surrendered  the  investiture  of  all 
churches,  made  peace  with  all  who  had  been  involved 
in  war  for  the  cause  of  the  Church,  promised  to  restore 
all  the  churches  which  he  had  in  hift  possession,  and  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  those  which  had  been  granted 
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to  o1})ers.  All  ecclesiastical  disputes  were  to  be  settled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  temporal  by  the  temporal 
judges.  The  Pope  on  his  side  pledged  himself  to  make 
peace  with  the  Emperor  and  with  all  his  partisans  ;  to 
make  restitution  on  his  part  of  everything  gained 
in  the  war.  These  terms  by  the  Pope's  orders  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Council,  first  in  Latin  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  afterwards  explained  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  in  French  by  the  Bishop  of  Chilons.  It  was 
to  ratify  this  solemn  treaty  that  the  Pope  had  ^tm^ 
set  forth  from  Rheims  ;  while  he  remained  in  oir. 
the  castle  of  Moisson,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  John  Car- 
-dinal  of  Grema,  the  Bishop  of  Vivarais,  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons,  and  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,  began  to  scrutinize 
with  more  severe  suspicion  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
They  discovered,  or  thought  they  discovered,  a  fraud 
in  the  general  concession  of  ^he  investiture  of  all 
churches ;  it  did  not  express  the  whole  possessions  of 
the  churches.  The  Etaperor  was  indignant  at  this  new 
objection,  and  strong  mutual  recrimination  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Bishop  of  Chalons.  The  King 
demanded  time  till  the  next  morning  to  consider  and 
consult  his  nobles  on  the  subject.  But  so  little  did  he 
expect  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  treaty  that  he  began 
to  discuss  the  form  of  his  absolution.  He  thought  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  appear  with  bare  feet  before  the 
Pope.  The  legates  condescended  to  this  request,  pro- 
vided the  absolution  were  private.  The  next  Oot.  26. 
•day  the  Emperor  required  fiirther  delay,  and  entreated 
the  Pope  to  remam  over  the  Sunday.  But  the  Pope 
declared  that  he  had  already  condescended  toio  iar  in 
leaving  a  general  Council  to  confer  with  the  Emperor, 
and  retnmed  with  the  utmost  haste  to  Rheims. 
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At  first  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  by  no  means  found 
universal  approval  in  the  council.  As  the  prohibition 
of  the  investiture  of  all  churches  and  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions in  any  manner  by  lay  hands  was  read,  a  mur- 
mur was  heard  not  merely  among  the  laity,  but  even 
among  the  clergy.  It  seemed  that  the  Pope  would 
resume  all  possessions  which  at  any  time  might  have 
belonged  to  the  Church,  and  were  now  in  lay  hands ; 
the  dispute  lasted  with  great  acrimony  till  the  evening. 
On  the  morning  the  Pope  made  a  long  speech  so  per- 
suasive that  the  whole  Council  bowed  to  his  authority. 
He  proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor, 
which  he  endeavored  to  array  in  more  than  usual  awfiil- 
ness.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  candles  were 
brought  and  held  lighted  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots.  The  long  endless  list  of  the  ex- 
communicated was  read,  of  which  the  chief  were  Henry 
the  Emperor,  and  Burdinus  the  Antipope.  The  Pope 
then  solemnly  absolved  from  their  allegiance  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor.  When  this  was  over  he  pro- 
nounced his  blessing,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son^ 
Mot.  90.  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  dismissed  the  CouncQ. 
After  a  short  time  the  Pope  advanced  to  Gisors,  and 
had  an  interview  with  King  Henry  of  England.  Henry 
boldly  justified  his  seizure  of  the  dukedom  of  his  brother 
Robert,  from  the  utter  incapacity  of  that  prince  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  realm.  He  had  not  impris- 
oned his  brother  ;  he  had  placed  him  in  a  royal  castle, 
like  a  noble  pilgrim  who  was  broken  with  calamities ; 
supplied  him  with  food,  and  all  that  might  suffice  for  a 
pleasant  life.  The  Pope  thought  it  wiser  to  be  content 
with  this  hardly  specious  apology,  and  gently  ui^ged  the 
Norman  to  make  peace  with  the  King  of  France.^ 

1  Orderic.  Vitalis,  i.  2, 13;  W.  Malmosboiy. 
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Thus  acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom, Calixtus  II.  determined,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
reconciled hostility  of  the  Emperor,  to  reoccupy  his 
see  of  Rome.  He  made  a  progress  through  France, 
distributing  everywhere  privileges,  immunities,  digni- 
ties ;  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of 
Susa.^ 

The  journey  of  Calixtus  through  Italy  was  a  tri- 
umphal procession.  The  Imperialists  made  no  attempt 
to  arrest  his  march.  On  his  descent  of  the  Alps  he 
was  met  with  loyal  deputations  from  the  Lombard  cities. 
Giordano,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  hastened  to  pay 
homage  to  his  spiritual  sovereign.  Landulph,  the  his- 
torian, appeared  before  the  Pope  at  Tortona  to  lodge 
a  complaint  against  the  Archbishop  for  unjustly  de- 
priving him  of  his  church.  "  During  the  winter  we 
tread  not  the  grapes  in  the  wine-vat,"  replied  Lambert 
Bishop  of  Ostia;*  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  he  inti- 
mated, was  a  personage  too  important  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  estrangement.  Piacenza,  Lucca,  Pisa,  vied  with 
each  other  in  paying  honors  to  the  Pope.^  As  he 
drew  near  to  Rome  the  Antipope  fled  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Sutri.  Rome  had  never 
received  a  Pope  with  greater  apparent  joy  or  unanim- 
ity. After  a  short  stay  Calixtus  visited  Monte  Casino 
and  Benevento.  The  Duke  of  Apulia,  the  Prince  of 
Capua,  and  the  other  Norman  vassals  of  the  Church 
hastened  to  do  homage  to  their  liege  lord.  His  royal 
descent  as  well  as  his  high  spiritual  office,  gave  dignity 

1  Compare  the  Regesta  from  Nor;  27, 1119,  to  March,  1120. 
>  Landulph,  jnn.,  c.  86. 

*  He  waa  at  Piacenza,  April  17;  Lacca,  early  m  May;  PSsa,  May  12, 
June  3;  Monte  Casino,  July;  Benevento,  Aug.  8. 
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to  the  bearing  of  Calixtns  II.  He  sustaiiied  with 
equal  nobleness  the  part  of  King  and  Pope. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  he 
collected  an  army  to  besiege  the  Antipope  Gregory 
VIII.  in  Sntri.  Gregory  in  vain  looked  for  succor, 
for  rescue,  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  entirely  aban- 
doned, it  might  seem  entirely  forgotten,  his  cause. 
The  Cardinal  John  of  Crefma  commanHed  the  papal 
forces.  The  Pope  himself  joined  the  expedition.  Sntri 
made  no  determined  resistance ;  dther  through  fear  or 
bribery  the  garrison,  after  eight  days,  consented  to 
Capture  and  Surrender  the  miserable  Gregory.  The  cruel 
the  ADtiw«.  and  unmanly  revenge  of  Calixtus,  if  it  were 
intended  as  an  awful  warning  against  illegitimate 
usurpers  of  the  papal  power,  was  a  signal  fiiihire.* 
The  mockery  heaped  on  the  unsuccessful  Gregory  had 
little  effect  in  deterring  ftiture  ambitious  prelates  from 
setting  up  as  Antipopes.  Whenever  an  Antipope  was 
wanted  an  Antipope  was  at  hand.  Yet  degradation 
and  insult  could  go  no  ftirther.  On  a  camel  instead  of 
a  white  palfrey,  with  a  bristling  hogskin  for  the  scarlet 
mantle,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  was  placed  with  his 
fiice  towards  the  rump  of  the  animal,  holding  the  tail 
for  a  bridle.  In  this  attire  he  was  compelled  to  accom- 
pany the  triumphant  procession  of  the  Pope  into  Rome. 
He  was  afterwards  dragged  about  frt)m  one  convent- 
Aprii28,  prison  to  another,  and  died  at  length  so  ut- 
"^*  terly  forgotten  that  the  place  of  his  death  is 

doubtftil. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  seem  by  the  snd- 

1  **  Ut  ipse  in  snft  conftinderetnr  erube8ceiiti&,  et  aliis  oceinpltim  prelieret, 
ne  similia  ulteriits  attemptare  pnesamant/*  —  Cardin.  Amgon.  in  Tit 
CaUut 
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den  roptnre  of  the  negotiations  at  M oisson  ^g^„  ^i 
and  the  public  renewal  of  the  excommunica-  ^^^^^^J^- 
tion  at  Rheims,  to  be  committed  to  more  implacable 
hostility.  But  this  rupture,  instead  of  alienating  still 
further  the  German  princes  from  the  Emperor,  ap* 
peared  to  strengthen  his  party.  His  conduct  in  tint 
afffldr  excited  no  disapprobation,  no  new  adversaries 
availed  themselves  of  the  Pope's  absolution  to  renounce 
their  allegiance.  In  the  West  of  the  Empire,  when 
he  seemed  most  completdy  deserted,  a  sudden  turn 
took  place  in  his  affiurs.  Many  of  the  most  powerful 
princes,  even  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  returned  at 
least  to  doubtfiil  allegiance.  Saxony  alone  remained 
in  rebellion,  and  in  that  province  Albert,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  having  fled  from  his  metropolitan  city,  was 
indefatigable  in  organizing  the  revolt. 

Henry,  having  assembfed  a  powerful  army  in  Alsace, 
and  having  expelled  the  rebellious  Bishops  of  Worms 
and  Spires,  marched  upon  Mentz,  which  he  threatened 
to  besiege  as  the  headn^uarters  of  the  rebellion. 

Albert,  as  legate  of  the  Pope,  appealed  to  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Saxons ;  he  appointed  iasts,  he  ordered 
puUic  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  churches :  he  ad* 
vanced  at  length  at  the  head  of  an  army,  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  relief 
of  Mentz.  The  hostUe  armies  of  Germany  were  com- 
manded by  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head,  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Primate :  a  battle  seemed  inevitable. 

But  a  strong  Teutonic  feeling  had  arisen  in  both 
parties,  and  a  disindinaticm  to  shed  blood  in  a  quarrel 
between  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  which  might  be 
reconciled  by  their  commanding  mediation.  The  more 
extravagant  pretensions  of  both  parties  were  equally 
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hostile  to  their  interests.  It  was  not  the  supreme  feu- 
dal sovereign  alone  who  was  injured  by  the  absolute 
immunity  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  from  feudal 
claims  ;  every  temporal  prince  had  either  suffered  loss 
or  was  in  danger  of  suffering  loss  by  this  slow  and  ir- 
revocable encroachment  of  the  Church.  They  were 
jealous  that  the  ecclesiastics  should  claim  exemptions 
to  which  they  could  have  no  title. .  On  the  other  hand 
it  could  by  no  means  be  their  desire  that  the  Emperor 
should  fill  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  sees,  the  principal- 
ities, as  some  were,  either  with  his  own  &vorites  or 
.  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder  (as  some  Emperors  had 
been  accused  of  doing,  as  arbitrary  Emperors  might 
do),  and  so  raise  A  vast  and  dangerous  revenue  which, 
extorted  from  the  Church,  might  be  employed  against 
their  civil  liberties.  Both  parties  had  gradually  receded 
from  their  extreme  claims,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror had  made  such  concessions  as,  but  for  mutual 
suspicion,  might  at  Moisson  have  led  to  peace,  and  had 
reduced  the  quarrel  almost  to  a  strife  of  words. 

After  some  negotiation  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  ^ 
twelve  princes  were  chosen  from  each  party  to  draw 
up  the  terms  of  a  friture  treaty,  and  a  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire summoned  to  meet  at  Michaelmas  in  Wurzbutg. 

The  Emperor  appeared  with  his  more  distinguished 
followers  in  Wurzburg,  the  Saxon  army  encamped  at  a 
short  distance.  Hostages  were  exchanged,  and,  as 
Wurzburg  could  not  contain  the  throng,  the  nego^ 
tions  were  carried  on  in  the  plain  without  the  city. 

The  Diet  had  full  powers  to  ratify  a  peace  for  the 
^g^g^^  Empire ;  the  terms  were  simple  but  compre- 
VTunbaig.  jjensive.  The  Church  and  the  Empire  should 
each  maintain  its  rights  and  revenues  inviolable ;  all 
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seized  or  confiscated  property  was  to  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  owner  ;  the  rights  of  each  estate  of  the  Empire 
were  to  be  maintained.  An  Imperial  Edict  was  to  be 
issued  against  thieves  and  robbers,  or  they  were  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  ancient  laws ;  all  violence 
and  all  disturbance  of  the  peace  to  be  suppressed.  The 
King  was  to  be  obedient  to  the  Pope,  and  with  the 
consent  and  aid  of  the  princes  make  peace  with  him, 
so  that  each  should  quietly  possess  his  own,  the  Em- 
peror the  rights  of  the  Empire,  the  Pope  those  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops  lawfully  elected  and  consecrated 
retained  their  sees  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  in  Ger- 
many, those  of  Worms  and  Spires  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  dioceses ;  hostages  and  prisoners  to  be  liberated 
on  both  sides.  But  the  dispute  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  concerning  the  investitures  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  Diet,  and  the  papal  excommunication 
was  revocable  by  the  Pope  alone.  These  points  there- 
fore were  reserved  till  the  Pope  should  arrive  in  Ger- 
many to  hold  a  General  Council.  But  the  Emperor 
gave  the  best  pledge  in  his  power  for  his  sincerity  in 
seeking  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  He  had 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rebellious  prelates  ; 
he  had  agreed  to  restore  the  expelled  Bishops  of  Worms 
and  Spires.  Even  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Henry,  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  and  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  cave  for  a  year,  returned  to  his  bishopric.  On 
their  side  the  Saxon  bishops  did  not  decline  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  Emperor ;  for  even  the  prel- 
ates most  sternly  adverse  to  Henry  did  not  condescend 
to  notice  the  papal  absolution  fiom  their  allegiance; 
it  was  considered  as  something  which  had  not  taken 
place. 
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Notwithstanding  an  ill-timed  dispute  concerning 
Oonc<irdat  *^®  sucocssion  to  the  bishopric  of  Wnrzburg, 
of  Worms,  which  led  to  some  hostilities,  and  threatened 
at  the  last  hour  to  break  up  the  amicable  settlement, 
affiiirs  went  smoothly  on. 

The  Pope  himself  wrote  with  the  earnestness  and 
Feb.  19  conciliatory  tone  of  one  disposed  to  peace 
^^-  He  reminded  Henry  of  their  consanguinity, 

and  welcomed  him  as  the  dutiful  son  of  St.  Peter,  as 
worthy  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  Emperor  of  the  more 
affectionate  love  and  honor  of  the  Holy  See,  as  he 
had  surpassed  his  later  predecessors  in  obedience  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  emphatically  disclaimed  all 
intention  in  the  Church  to  trench  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Empire.^ 

The  treaty  was  fhimed  at  Mentz.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  papal  legates,  Lambert  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Saxo 
Cardinal  of  Monte  Caelio,  and  the  Cardinal  Gregory. 
It  was  sealed  with  the  golden  seal  of  the  Empire  by 
the  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  it  was 
subscribed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz, 
the  Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Spires,  Augsburg,  Utrecht, 
and  Constance,  and  the  Abbot  of  Pulda ;  by  Duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  the  Margraves 
Boniface  and  Theobald,  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
and  some  other  princes. 

So  was  it  ratified  at  Worms  by  the  papal  legate  and 
accepted  by  tfie  German  people. 

These  were  the  terms  of  this  important  treaty,  which 
were  read  to  the  German  nation  amid  loud  applauses, 

1  **  Nihil  de  too  jure  ▼indicare  sibi  cunt  eedeua;  nee  ngni  n«o  in|)flA 
gloriani  affectamus;  obtineat  ecclesia,  qaod  Christi  est;  habeat  Imperaftar 
quod  suum  est/' 
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and  received  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Papal 
and  Imperial  rights. 

The  Emperor  gives  up  to  God,  to  St.  Peter,  and  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  right  of  investiture  by  the 
ring  and  the  pastoral  staff;  he  grants  to  the  clergy 
throughout  the  Empire  the  right  of  free  election ;  he 
restores  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  all  other  churches 
and  nobles,  tlie  possessions  and  feudal  sovereignties 
which  have  been  seized  during  the  wars  in  his  father's 
time  and  his  own,  those  in  his  possession  immediately, 
and  he  promises  his  influence  to  obtain  restitution  of 
those  not  in  his  possession.  He  grants  peace  to  the 
Pope  and  to  all  his  partisans,  and  pledges  himself  to 
protect,  whenever  he  shall  be  thereto  summoned,  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  all  things. 

The  Pope  grants  that  all  elections  of  bishops  and 
abbots  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror or  his  commissioners,  only  without  bribery  and 
violence,  with  an  appeal  in  cases  of  contested  elections 
to  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops.  The  bishop 
elect  in  Germany  was  to  receive,  by  the  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  all  the  temporal  rights,  principalities,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  see,  excepting  those  which  were  held 
immediately  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge to  the  Emperor  all  duties  incident  to  those 
principalities.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  Empii*e  the 
royalties  were  to  be  granted  to  the  bishop  consecrated 
within  six  months.  The  Pope  grants  peace  to  the  Em- 
peror and  his  adherents^  and  promises  aid  and  assistance 
on  all  lawful  occasions. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  religious 
ceremony.     The  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of  a©-  1122. 
Ostia,  celebrated  the  mass,  administered  the  Eucharist 

VOL.  IV.  10 
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to  the  Emperor,  declared  him  to  be  reconcUed  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  received  him  and  all  his  partisans  with 
Feb.  27  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  peace  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cath- 
^^^'  olic  Church.     The  Lateran  Council  ratified 

this  momentous  treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  law 
of  Christendom. 

So  closed  one  period  of  the  long  strife  between  the 
Church  and  the  Empire.  The  Christendom  of  our  own 
calmer  times,  when  these  questions,  excepting  among 
rigid  controversialists,  are  matters  of  remote  history, 
may  wonder  that  where  the  principles  of  justice,  domi- 
nant at  the  time,  were  so  plain  and  simple,  and  where 
such  slight  and  equitable  concessions  on  either  side  set 
this  long  quarrel  at  rest,  Germany  should  be  wasted  by 
civil  war,  Italy  suffer  more  than  one  disastrous  inva- 
sion, one  Emperor  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degradation, 
more  than  one  Pope  be  exposed  to  personal  insult  and 
suffering,  in  short,  that  such  long,  bloody,  and  implaca- 
ble warfare  should  lay  waste  a  large  part  of  Europe,  on 
points  which  admitted  such  easy  adjustment.  But,  as 
usual  in  the  collision  of  great  interests,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chief  object  of  the 
conflict :  it  was  on  one  part  the  total  independence,  and 
through  the  independence  the  complete  ascendency ;  on 
the  other,  if  not  the  absolute  subjugation,  the  secret 
subservience  of  the  spiritual  power ;  which  the  more 
sagacious  and  ambitious  of  each  party  aimed  eventually 
at  securing  to  themselves.  Both  parties  had  gradually 
receded  from  tliis  remote  and  unacknowledged  purpose, 
and  now  contended  on  open  and  ostensible  ground. 
The  Pope  either  abandoned  as  unattainable,  or  no 
longer  aspired  to  make  the  Church  absolutely  inde- 
pendent both  as  to  election  and  as  to  the  possession 
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of  vast  feudal  rights  without  the  obligations  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  Empire.  In  Germany  alone  the 
bishops  and  abbots  were  sovereign  princes  of  such 
enormous  territorial  possessions  and  exalted  rank,  that 
if  constant  and  unswerving  subjects  and  allies  of  the 
Pope,  they  would  have  kept  the  Empire  in  complete 
subjugation  to  Rome.  But  this  rival  sway  had  been 
kept  down  through  the  direct  influence  exercised  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  appointment,  and  his  theoretic 
power  at  least  of  withholding  the  temporalities  of  the 
great  spiritual  fie&  ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  led 
to  monstrous  abuses,  the  secularization  of  the  Church, 
the  transformation  of  bishops  and  abbots  to  laymen  in- 
vested in  mitres  and  cowls.  The  Emperor  could  not 
hope  to  maintain  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  the  direct 
appointment  of  his  creatures,  boys  or  rude  soldiers,  to 
those  great  sees  or  abbacies ;  or  to  sell  them  and  re- 
ceive in  payment  some  of  llie  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  so  to  create  an  unconstitutional  and  independent 
revenue.  It  was  even  a  wiser  policy,  as  concerned 
his  temporal  interests,  to  elevate  the  order  in  that 
decent  and  imposing  character  which  belonged  to 
their  sacred  calling  —  to  Teutonize  the  Teutonic  hie- 
rarchy. 

Indirect  influence  through  the  chapters  might  raise 
up,  if  a  more  free  and  more  respected,  yet  more  loyal 
race  of  churchmen ;  if  more  independent  of  the  Empire 
they  would  likewise  b^more  independent  of  the  Pope ; 
they  would  be  Germans  as  well  as  churchmen ;  become 
not  the  sworn,  immitigable  enemies,  but  the  allies,  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Imperial  power.  So  in  the  subsequent 
contest  the  armies  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  at  least  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  appear  commanded  by  the  great 
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prelates  of  the  Empire ;  and  even  Frederick  II.,  if  he 
had  been  more  of  a  German,  less  of  an  Italian  sov- 
ereign, might,  supported  hj  the  Grerman  hierarchj, 
have  maintaiued  the  contest  with  greater  hopes  of 
fuocess. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ST.  BERNABD  AND  INNOCENT  IL 

Cauxtus  II.  had  restored  peace  to  Christendom; 
his  strong  arm  dming  the  latter  part  of  his  Pontificate 
kept  even  Rome  in  quiet  obedience.  He  compelled 
both  citizens  and  strangers  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
wearing  arms ;  he  levelled  some  of  the  strongholds 
from  which  the  tm*bulent  nobles  sallied  forth  with  their 
lawless  followers  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  Popes,  or  to  defend  some 
usurping  Antipope  against  the  legitimate  Bishop  of 
Rome :  the  tower  of  Cencius  and  that  of  Donna  Bona 
were  razed  to  the  ground.  But  neither  Calixtus 
nor  Henry  lived  to  see  the  eiFects  of  the  pacification. 
The  death  of  Cahxtus  took  place  a  year  before  that 
of  the  Emperor.^  With  Henry  V.  closed  the  line 
of  the  Franconian  Cassars  in  Germany ;  the  second 
family  which,  since  the  separation  of  the  dominicms  of 
Charlemagne,  had  handed  down  the  Empire  for  several 
generations  in  regular  descent.  Of  the  Franconian 
Emperors,  the  first  had  been  the  faithful  allies  of  the 
Papacy ;  die  restorers  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to 
freedom,  power,  and  even  sanctity,  which  they  had  lost, 

1  Death  of  Calixtns,  1124  (rather  Dec.  13  or  U,  1123).  The  death  of 
Henry,  1125,  May  23. ^Falco  Beneventanos  in  Chronic.;  Pandnlphns 
Piaanua. 
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and  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  forever,  as  the  slaves 
and  instruments  of  the  wild  barons  and  potentates  of 
Rome  and  the  Romagna.  The  two  later  Kings,  the 
Henrys,  had  been  in  perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict 
with  those  Pontifis  whom  their  fathers  had  reinvested 
in  dignity. 

Calixtus  had  controlled,  but  not  extinguished  the 
Roman  factions ;  they  were  only  gathering  strength 
and  animosity  to  renew  the  strife  for  his  spoils,  to  con- 
test the  appointment  of  his  successors.  Even  on  the 
death  of  Calixtus,  a  double  election,  but  for  the  un- 
wonted prudence  and  moderation  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, might  have  broken  out  into  a  new  schism,  and 
a  new  civil  war.  The  Frangipanis  were  at  the  head 
of  one  faction,  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  of  the  other. 
A.D.  112a  They  watched  the  last  hours  of  the  expiring 
Dec.  16, 16.  Pontiff  with  outward  signs  of  agreement,  but 
with  the  inward  determination  each  to  stipplant  the 
other  by  the  rapidity  of  his  proceedings.  Lambert  of 
Ostia,  the  legate  who  had  conducted  the  treaty  of  pa- 
cification in  Germany,  was  the  Pope  of  the  Frangipani. 
Their  party  had  the  scarlet  robe  ready  to  invest  him. 
While  the  assembled  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  San 
Pancrazio  had  already  elected  Tebaldo  Buccapecco,  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia,  and  were  singing  the  Te 
Deum,  Robert  Frangipani  proclaimed  Lambert  as  Pope 
Elect,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Happily, 
however,  one  was  as  sincerely  humble  as  the  other 
ambitious.^  The  Cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia  yielded 
up  his  claim  without  hesitation  ;  yet  so  doubtful  did  the 
legality  of  his  election  appear  to  the  Pope  himself,  that, 

1  Jaff^  however  say^^  I  think  without  ground,  "  Yoluntate  an 
•bdicaverit,  paruin  liqueL" 
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twelve  days  after,  he  resigned  the  Papacy  into  tlie 
bands  of  tlie  Cardinals,  and  went  through  the  forms  of 
a  new  election. 

The  Pontificate  of  Honorius  II.,  during  six  years, 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  event,  except  a.d.  1124- 
the  accession  of  the  Saxon  house  to  the  Im-  Honorias  11. 
perial  throne.  Yet  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
not  silent ;  his  reign  is  marked  by  the  anathemas  which 
he  pronounced,  not  now  against  invaders  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  possessions.  The  temporal  interests 
and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Popes  became  more 
and  more  identified ;  all  invasion  of  the  actual  property 
of  the  Pope,  or  the  feudal  superiority  which  he  might 
claim,  was  held  as  sacrilege,  and  punished  by  the  spir- 
itual censure  of  excommunication.  Already  the  Lat- 
eran  Council,  under  Calixtus,  had  declared  that  any 
one  who  attacked  the  city  of  Benevento,  being  the 
Pope's  (a  strong  city  of  refijge,  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
either  against  a  hostile  Emperor  or  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans, was  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Pontiff),  was 
under  anathema.  The  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
South  of  Italy,  which  the  Popes,  on  some  vague  claim 
as  representatives  of  the  Emperors,  had  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  See,  and  which  the  Normans,  holding 
only  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  conquest,  were  not 
incUned  to  dispute,  since  it  confirmed  their  own  rights, 
was  protected  by  the  same  incongruous  arms ;  and  npt 
by  these  arms  alone,  Honorius  himself  at  times  headed 
the  Papal  forces  in  the  South.^  When  Roger  the  Nor- 
man laid  claim  to  the  succession  of  William  Duke  of 

1  See  Chron.  Foes.  Nov.,  Faico  Beneventan.,  Romnald.  Salemit  fbr 
brief  notices  of  the  Pope's  campaigns.  Apud  Muratori,  G.  B.  It  vii. 
Cooncil  at  Troja,  Nov.  11, 1127. 
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Apulia,  who  had  died  childless,  the  Pope  being  on&r 
vorable  to  his  pretensions,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  by  the  same  summary  sentence. 

In  Germany  all  was  peace  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy.  Lothair  the  Saxon,  the  fidthful  head  of 
the  Papal  party,  had  been  elected  to  the  Empire.  Ho- 
norius,  in  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  in  prophetic 
dread  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  luist- 
ened  to  recognize  the  Emperor.  Lothair,  in  his  hum- 
ble submission,  did  not  demand  the  homage  of  the 
clergy  for  their  Imperial  fiefe.^  Conrad,  the  nephew 
of  the  deceased  King  Henry,  having  attempted  to  seize 
April  24,  *^®  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  excommunicated 
^^-  as  a  rebel  against  his  rightful  Sovereign.    The 

humiliation  of  his  rival  Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  the 
failure  of  Conrad,  left  the  Papalizing  Emperor  in  his 
undisturbed  supremacy. 

The  death  of  Honorius  was  the  signal  for  a  more 
Feb.  14, 1180.  violent  collision  between  the  ruling  factions 
election.  at  Romc.  They  watched  the  dying  Pope  with 
Anacietai  u.  indeccut  impatience.  In  secret,  (it  was  as- 
serted before  the  death,  certainly  on  the  day  of  the 
death  and  before  the  funeral  of  Honorius,)  a  minority 
of  the  Cardinals,  but  those,  in  their  own  estimation  and 
in  that  of  their  adhenents,  the  most  eminent,  elected 
Gregory,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  who  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  11.^     The  more  numerous  party, 

1  Jaff4,  Lothair,  p.  86,  &c 

8  St  Bernard  himself  admits  some  irregularity  at  least  in  the  election  of 
Innocent.  **  Kam  etsi  quid  minus  forte  solenniter,  et  minus  ordinabiliur 
processit,  in  e&  quie  priecessit,  ut  hostes  unitatis  contendunL"  Benuod 
argues  that  the}'  ought  to  have  waited  the  formal  examination  of  thit 
point,  and  not  proceeded  to  another  election.  But  if  the  election  was  ir- 
regular and  uncanonical,  it  was  null  of  itself. 
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waiting  ^  more  decent  and  more  canonical  time  for 
their  election,  chose  the  Cardinal  Peter  Leonis,  one  of 
the  sons  of  that  Peter  who  had  so  long  been  conspic- 
uotis  in  Roman  politics.  He  called  himself  Anacletus 
II.  On  his  side  Anacletus  had  the  more  canonical 
election,  the  majority  of  the  Cardinals,^  the  strongest 
party  in  Home.  He  immediately  made  overttures  to 
Roger  Duke  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Honorius.  The  Sicilian  espoused  at  once  the  cause 
of  Anacletus,  in  order  to  deserve  the  title  of  King,  the 
aim  of  his  ambition.  Thus  there  was  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  parties  at  Rome.  The  powerfiil  fiunily 
of  Peter  Leonis  and  the  Normans  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Pope,  eventually  reputed  the  Antipope ;  the  Em- 
peror with  all  Northern  Christendom  united  for  the 
successful,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  the  orthodox 
PontifiF.  ^The  enemies  of  Leo  (Anacletus),  who  scru- 
pled at  no  calumny ,2  attributed  his  success  to  his  pow- 
erful connections  of  family  and  of  interest.  He  inher- 
ited a  vast  patrimonial  property  ;  he  had  increased  it 
by  a  large  share  in  the  exactions  of  the  Curia,  the 
Chancery  of  Rome,  of  which  he  had  the  command, 
and  in  legations.     These  treasures  he  had  carefiiUy 

1  Then  w«re  IS  puti\mn\n  for  innocent,  99  tn  AnadetoB.  —  Anonym, 
apad  Bttaninm,  Epiat,  pp.  101,  192,  19S.  Other  writera,  of  inferior  au- 
thority, deny  thia. 

*  "Qui  Ueet  monacfaoa,  preabyter,  cardhialia  eeset,  aoorto  conjngatua, 
moDafifaaa,  aororem  propriam,  etiam  coneang^neaa  ad  inatar  cania  quoqno 
modo  habere  potait,  non  defeat"  —  Bpist.  Mantain.  Epiacop.  apnd  Ne-i> 
gart,  diplom.  Alemannte.  68,  64.  Yet  there  aeema  no  doubt  that  the 
Epiatle  of  Peter  the  Cardinal,  written  by  St  Bernard  (notwithstanding 
MabiUon'a  doubta),  was  addreaaed  to  Anacletus.  ^  Diligimns  enim  bonam 
faxnam  veatram,  rereremur  quam  in  vobis  audi\nmns  circa  res  Dei  aollicitii- 
dinem  et  ainceritatem."  Jaff4  (p.  89)  well  observea  that  it  would  be  fatp* 
to  the  character  of  Calixtua  11.  to  have  promoted  a  man  of  such  mooaHmon 
diaaolutenesa  to  the  cardinalate 
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hoarded  for  his  great  object,  the  Pontificate.  .Besides 
this,  he  scrupled  not,  it  is  said,  to  convert  the  sacred 
wealth  of  the  churches  to  his  use ;  and  when  the  Chris^ 
tians  trembled  to  break  up  the  silver  vessels  and  cruci- 
fixes, he  called  in  the  Jews  to  this  unholy  work.  Thus 
it  is  acknowledged  that  almost  all  Rome  was  on  his 
side ;  Rome,  won,  as  his  enemies  aver,  bj  these  giul^ 
and  sacrilegious  means  and  maintained  bj  the  harshosi 
cruelties.^ 

Innocent  had  in  Rome  the  Frangipanis,  a  strong 
minority  of  the  Cardinals,  the  earlier  diough  question- 
able election  ;  he  had  the  indelible  prejudice  against 
his  adversary  —  his  name  and  descent  from  a  Jew  and 
an  usurer.^  But  he  obtained  before  long  the  support 
of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  of  the  King  of  France,  of 
Henry  King  of  England,  and,  greater  than  these,  of 
one  to  whom  he  owed  their  &ithful  aid,  who  ruled  the 

1  Innocent  thus  airaigns  his  riyal: ~  ^ Qoi  papatom  a  longtt retn  tsm- 
poribus  affectaverat,  parentam  yiolentift,  sangainis  effnsione,  destmctioiia 
sacramm  imaginum,  beati  Petri  cathedram  oocupayit  et  peregrinoa  ae  re- 
ligiosos  quosdam  ad  apostolomm  limina  venientea  captoa,  et  tetria  caioeria 
aqualoriboB  ac  ferreis  vinculia  mandpatoa  fiime,  aiti,  diveniaqiie  toimett- 
tomm  generiboB  tonnentare  non  desinit**  — Pisa,  Jane  20,  apad  Jaff§,  p. 
561.  On  the  other  hand  Anadetus  aaaerta,  *'  Clerus  omnia  Romanua  indi- 
vida&  nobis  charitate  cohnret;  prasfectna  nrbis  Leo  Frangipane  com  filio  et 
Gencio  Frangipane  [this  was  after  the  flight  of  Innocent]  et  nobilea  omnea, 
et  plebs  omnia  Romana  oonauetam  nobta  fidelitatem  fecerant"  — Baroniaa, 
Bub  ann.  1130. 

>  In  the  aocoont  of  the  Coundl  of  Rheima  by  Ordericoa  Yftalia,  we  read 
that  Calixtns  II.  declared  hia  wiilingneaa  to  libente  the  aon  of  Peter  the 
son  of  Leo,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  aa  one  of  the  hoetagea  of  the 
former  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  ^  So  aaying,  he  pomted  to  a  daik  pale 
yonth,  more  like  a  Jew  or  a  Hagarene  than  a  Chriatian,  dotfaed  in  ikh 
raiment,  bat  deformed  in  peraon.  The  Franka,  who  aaw  hnn  atanding  by 
the  Pope,  mocked  him,  imprecated  disgrace  and  rain  on  hia  head  ftom  their 
hatred  to  hia  father,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  moat  nnacmpnJona  mamer.** 
Thia  deformed  boy  could  not  be  the  ftiture  Pope,  then  probably  a  HMok; 
moat  likely  it  waa  a  brother. 
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minds  of  all  these  Sovereigns,  Bernard,  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux. 

For  half  this  century  the  Pope  ceases  to  be  the  cen- 
tre around  whom  gather  the  great  events  of  Christian 
history,  from  whose  heart  or  from  whose  mind  flow 
forth  the  impulses  which  animate  and  guide  Latin 
Christendom,  towards  whom  converge  the  religious 
thoughts  of  men.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  now  rising 
to  the  height  of  his  power  and  influence,  is  at  once  the 
leading  and  the  governing  head  of  Christendom.  He 
rules  alike  the  monastic  world,  in  all  the  multiplying 
and  more  severe  convents  which  were  springing  up  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  the  councils  of  temporal  sov- 
ereigns, and  the  intellectual  developments  of  the  age. 
He  is  peopling  all  these  convents  with  thousands  of  ar- 
dent votaries  of  every  rank  and  order ;  he  heals  the 
schism  in  the  Papacy ;  he  preaches  a  new  crusade,  in 
which  a  King  and  an  Emperor  lead  the  armies  of  the 
Cross ;  he  is  believed  by  an  admiring  age  to  have  con- 
futed Ab^lard  himself,  and  to  have  repressed  the  more 
dangerous  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  His  almost 
worshipping  admirers  adorn  his  life  with  countless  mir- 
acles ;  posterity  must  admit  the  almost  miraculous 
power  with  which  he  was  endowed  of  guiding  the 
minds  of  men  in  passive  obedience.  The  happy  con- 
geniality of  his  character,  opinions,  eloquence,  piety, 
with  all  the  stronger  sentiments  and  passions  of  the 
time,  will  account  in  great  part  for  his  ascendency ; 
but  the  man  must  have  been  blessed  with  an  amazing 
native  power  and  greatness,  which  alone  could  raise 
him  so  high  above  a  world  actuated  by  the  same  influ- 
ences. 

Bernard  did  not  originate  this  new  outburst  of  mo- 
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nasticism,  which  had  already  made  great  progress  in 
Germany,  and  was  growing  to  its  height  in  parts  of 
France.  He  was  a  dutiiul  son  rather  than  one  of  the 
parents  of  that  great  Cistercian  order,  which  was  now 
commencing  its  career  in  all  its  more  attractive  secln- 
sion  from  the  world,  and  its  more  than  primitive  aus- 
terity of  discipline;  which  in  a  short  time  became 
famous,  and  through  its  fame  covered  France,  parts  of 
England,  and  some  other  countries,  with  new  monas- 
teries under  a  more  rigorous  rule,  and  compelled  some 
of  the  old  institutions  to  submit  to  a  harsher  discipline. 
These  foundations,  after  emulating  or  surpassing  the 
ancient  Benedictine  brotherhoods  in  austerity,  poverty, 
obedience,  solitude,  grew  to  equal  and  surpass  them*  in 
splendor,  wealth,  and  independent  power. 

It  was  this  wonderful  attribute  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem to  renew  its  youth,  which  was  the  life  of  medi- 
aeval Christianity;  it  was  ever  reverting  of  itself  to 
the  first  principles  of  its  constitution.  It  seized  alike 
on  all  the  various  nations  which  now  formed  Latin 
Christendom  ;  the  Northern  as  the  Southern,  the  Ger- 
man as  the  Italian.  In  this  adventurous  age  there 
must  be  room  and  scope  for  every  kind  of  religions 
adventure.  The  untamable  independence  and  individ- 
uality of  the  Teutonic  character,  now  dominant  through- 
out Germany,  France,  and  England,  still  displays  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  complicated  system  of  feudal  ten- 
ures and  their  bondage,  in  the  perpetual  insubordina- 
tion of  the  nobles  to  the  sovereign,  in  private  wars,  in 
feats  of  hardihood  and  enterprise,  bordering  constantly 
on  the  acts  of  the  robber,  the  freebooter,  and  the  pirate. 
It  had  been  at  once  fostered  by,  and  found  vent  in  the 
Crusades,  which  called  on  every  one  to  become  a  war- 
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nor  on  his  own  account,  and  enrolled  him  not  as  a  con- 
script or  even  as  a  feudal  retainer,  bnt  as  a  free  and 
voluntary  soldier  of  the  Cross,  seeking  glory  or  plun- 
der for  himself,  or  working  out  his  own  salyation  by 
deeds  of  valor  against  the  Unbelievers. 

It  was  the  same  within  the  more  immediate  sphere 
of  religion.  When  that  veamini?  for  inde-  ThJwt  for 
pendence,  that  self-isolatii^  individuality  was  ad^MitiiTC. 
found  in  connection  with  the  strong  and  profound  pas- 
sion for  devotion,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinaiy 
and  established  forms  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  this 
inordinate  piety.  Notwithstanding,  or  rather  because 
of  the  completely  organized  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment throughout  the  West,  which  gave  to  every  prov- 
ince its  metropolitan,  to  every  city  its  bishop,  to  every 
parish  its  priest,  there  could  not  but  be  a  perpetual  in- 
surrection, as  it  were,  of  men  ambitious  of  something 
higher,  more  peculiar,  more  extraordinary,  more  their 
own.  The  stated  and  uniform  service  of  the  Church, 
the  common  instruction,  must  be  suited  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  fiiith  and  knowledge :  they  knew  no  change, 
no  progress,  no  accommodation  to  more  earnest  or  crav-> 
ing  spirits.  The  almost  universal  secularization  of  the 
clergy  would  increase  this  holy  dissatisfaction.  Even 
the  Pope  had  become  a  temporal  sovereign,  the  metro- 
politan a  prince,  the  bishop  a  baron,  the  priest  perhaps 
the  chaplain  to  a  marauding  army.  At  all  events  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church  went  on  in  but  stately  uni- 
formity ;  the  most  religious  man  was  but  a  member  of 
the  same  Christian  flock  ;  there  was  little  emulation  or 
distinction.  But  all  this  time  monastic  Christianity 
was  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  the  only  real  Christian 
perfection  ;  the  one  sublime,  almost  the  one  safe  course. 
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was  the  total  abnegation  of  the  monk,  renunciation  of 
the  world,  solitude,  asceticism,  stem  mortification. 
Man  could  not  inflict  upon  himself  too  much  humilia- 
tion and  misery.  The  true  Christian  life  was  one  long 
unbroken  penance.  Holiness  was  measured  by  suffer- 
ing; the  more  remote  from  man  the  nearer  to  Grod. 
All  human  sympathies,  all  social  feelings,  all  ties  of 
kindred,  all  affections  were  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots 
from  the  groaning  spirit ;  pain  and  prayer,  prayer  and 
pain,  were  to  be  the  sole,  stirring,  unwearying  occupa- 
tions of  a  saintly  life. 

All  these  more  aspiring  and  restless  and  insatiable 
spirits  the  monasteries  invited  within  their  hallowed 
walls ;  to  all  these  they  promised  peace.  But  they 
could  rarely  fiilfil  their  promise ;  even  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  yearnings  for  religious  adventure.  Most  of 
the  old  monasteries  which  held  the  rule  either  of  St. 
Benedict  or  of  Cassiaiv  had  become  wealthy,  and  suf- 
fered the  usual  effects  of  wealth.  Some  had  altogether 
relaxed  their  discipline,  had  long  renounced  poverty ; 
and  the  constant  dissensions,  the  appeals  to  the  bishop, 
to  the  metropolitan,  or  where,  as  they  all  strove  to  do, 
they  had  obtained  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, to  the  Pope,  showed  how  entirely  the  other  great 
vow,  obedience  to  the  abbot  or  prior,  had  become  obso- 
lete. The  best  were  regular  and  tranquil ;  they  had 
achieved  their  labors,  they  had  fertilized  their  imme- 
diate territory,  and  as  though  they  had  now  but  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  they  sunk  to  indolent  re- 
pose. Even  where  the  discipline  was  still  severe,  it 
was  monotonous,  to  some  extent  absolute ;  its  sanctity 
was  exacted,  habitual,  unawakening.  All  old  establish- 
ments are  impatient  of  innovation  ;  a  higher  flight  of 
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devotion  becomes  insubordination,  or  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  ordinary  course.  Monasticism  had  been  and 
was  ever  tracing  the  same  cycle.  Now  the  wilderness, 
the  utter  solitude,  the  utmost  poverty,  the  contest  with 
the  stubborn  forest  and  unwholesome  morass,  .the 
most  exalted  piety,  the  devotion  which  had  not  hours 
enough  during  the  day  and  night  for  its  exercise,  the 
nile  which  could  not  be  enforced  too  strictly,  the 
strongly  competing  asceticism,  the  inventive  self-disci- 
pline, the  inexhaustible,  emulous  ingenuity  of  self-tor- 
ture, the  boastfiil  servility  of  obedience :  then  the  fame 
for  piety,  the  lavish  oiFerings  of  the  faithful,  the  gmnts 
of  the  repentant  lord,  the  endowments  of  the  remorse- 
ful king  —  the  opulence,  the  power,  the  magnificence. 
The  wattled  hut,  the  rock-hewn  hermitage,  is  now  the 
stately  cloister ;  the  lowly  church  of  wood  the  lofly 
and  gorgeous  abbey ;  the  wild  forest  or  heath  the  pleas- 
ant and  umbrageous  grove  ;  the  marsh  a  domain  of  in- 
termingling meadow  and  cornfields;  the  brawling 
stream  or  mountain  torrent  a  succession  of  quiet  tanks 
or  pools  fattening  innumerable  fish.  The  superior, 
once  a  man  bowed  to  the  earth  with  humility,  care- 
worn, pale,  emaciated,  with  a  coarse  habit  bound  with 
a  cOrd,  with  naked  feet,  is  become  an  abbot  on  his  cur- 
vetting palfrey,  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross 
borne  before  him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the 
lordliest  of  the  realm. 

New  orders  therefore  and  new  institutions  were  ever 
growing  out  of  the  old,  and  hosts  of  youthful  zealots 
were  ripe  and  eager  for  their  more  extreme  demands 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  that  which  appeared  to  be  self- 
abandonment,  but  in  fact  was  often  a  loflier  form  of 
Belf^doration.     Already,  centuries  past,  in  the  Bene- 
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dictine  abbeys,  the  second  Benedict  (of  Aniane)  had 
commenced  a  new  era  of  discipline,  mortification, 
saintliness  according  to  the  monastic  notion  of  saint- 
ship.  Bat  that  era,  like  the  old  one,  had  graduallj 
passed  away.  Again,  in  the  preceding  century,  Clugny 
had  displayed  this  marvellous  inward  force,  this  recon- 
structing, reorganizing,  reanimating  energy  of  monasti- 
cism.  It  had  ftimished  the  line  of  German  pontiffs  to 
the  papacy,  it  had  trained  Hildebrand  for  the  papal 
throne  and  placed  him  upon  it.  But  Clugny  was  now 
undergoing  the  inevitable  fate  of  degeneracy :  it  was 
said  that  the  Abbot  Pontius  had  utterly  forgotten  the 
stem  inflexibility  of  his  great  predecessor  St.  Hugh: 
he  had  become  worldly,  and  as  worldly,  weak  in  disci- 
pline. 

But  in  the  mean  while,  in  a  remote  and  almost  inac- 
Moiamw.  cessiblc  comor  of  Burgundy,  had  been  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  community  which  by  the  time 
that  the  mind  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  should  be  ripe 
for  his  great  change,  would  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
fervid  longings  even  of  a  spirit  so  intensely  burning 
with  the  fire  of  devotion.  The  first  origin  of  this 
fraternity  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic stories  of  this  religious  age.  Two  brothers  of 
the  noble  house  of  Molesme  were  riding  through  a 
wild  forest,  in  arms,  on  their  way  to  a  neighboring 
tournament.  Suddenly  in  the  mind  of  each  rose  the 
awful  thought,  "  What  if  I  should  murder  my  brother, 
and  so  secure  the  whole  of  our  inheritance  1 "  The 
strong  power  of  love,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  or  what* 
ever  influence  was  employed  by  the  divine  blesmng, 
wrestled  down  in  each  the  dark  temptation.  Some 
years  after  they  passed  again  the  same  dreary  road ; 
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the  recollectioii  of  their  former  trial  came  back  upon 
their  minds ;  they  shuddered  at  once  at  the  fearful 
power  of  the  Tempter.  They  hastened  to  confess  them- 
selves to  a  holy  hermit ;  they  then  communicated  each 
to  the  other  their  fratricidal  thoughts  ;  they  determined 
to  abandon  forever  a  world  which  abounded  in  such 
dreadful  suggestions,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  God 
who  had  saved  them  from  such  appalling  sin.  So  rose 
at  Molesme  a  small  community,  which  rapidly  became 
a  monastery.  The  brothers,  however,  disappear,  at 
least  are  not  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
this  community*  In  the  monastery,  in  the  forest  of 
Golan  near  Molesme,  arose  dissension,  at  length  seces- 
sion. Some  of  the  most  rigid,  including  the  abbot,  the 
prior,  and  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  Stephen 
sought  a  more  complete  solitude,  a  more  obsti-  ^^*^^' 
nate  wilderness  to  tame,  more  sense-subduing  poverty, 
more  intense  mortification.  They  found  it  in  a  desert 
place  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  ^bbom,  more  dismal, 
more  hopeless  than  this  spot;  it  suited  their  rigid 
mood;  they  had  more  than  once  the  satisfaction  of 
almost  perishing  by  famine.  The  monastery  of  Ci- 
teaux  had  not  yet  softened  away  the  savage  character 
of  the  wilderness  around  when  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Stephen  Harding  had  become 
its  abbot,  and  Stephen  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Order. 

Stephen  Harding  had  been  bestowed  as  an  oflTering 
by  his  pious  parents  on  the  monastery  of  Sherborne  in 
Dorsetshire.  There  he  received  his  education,  there  he 
was  fed  with  cravings  for  higher  devotion  which  Sher- 
borne could  not  satisfy.  He  wandered  as  a  pilgrim  to 
TOU  tv.  u 
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Rome ;  he  returned  with  his  spiritual  wants  still  more 
pressing,  more  fastidious,  more  insatiate.  Among  the 
brethren  of  Molesme  he  found  for  a  time  a  relief  for 
his  soul's  necessities :  but  even  from  Molesme  he  was 
driven  forth  in  search  of  profound  peace,  of  more  fiill 
satisfaction ;  and  he  was  among  the  seven  who  retired 
into  the  more  desolate  and  unapproachable  Citeaux.^ 
Gitnnx.  Yet  already  had  Citeaux,  though  still  rude 
and  struggling  as  it  were,  with  the  forest  and  the 
marsh,  acquired  fame.  Odo,  the  mightj  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  first  patron  of  the  new  community,  had 
died  in  the  Holy  Land.  Ere  he  expired  he  commanded 
that  his  remains  should  not  rest  in  the  vaults  of  his 
cathedral  at  Dijon,  or  any  of  the  more  stately  abbeys 
of  his  land,  where  there  were  lordly  prelates  or  chap- 
ters of  priests  to  celebrate  daily  the  splendid  masses 
with  their  solemn  music  for  his  soul.  He  desired  that 
they  should  rest  in  the  humble  chapel  of  Citeaux, 
blessed  by  the  more  prevailing  prayers  of  its  holy 
monks.  In  after  ages^  Citeaux,  become  magnificent, 
was  the  burying-place  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy; 
but  over  their  gorgeous  marble  tombs  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  such  devout  and  earnest  supplica* 
tions  were  addressed  to  heaven  as  by  the  simple  choir 
of  Stephen  Harding. 

But  its  glory  and  its  power  rose  not  from  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  from  the  entrance 
of  the  living  Bernard  within  its  walls.*     Bernard  was 

1  Compare  the  Life  of  Harding,  in  the  Livea  of  the  English  Saints.  If 
the  writers  of  some  of  these  biographies  had  condescended  to  write  histoiy 
rather  than  to  revive  legend,  they  might,  from  their  research  and  ezqniaite 
charm  of  style,  have  enriched  oar  Uteratore. 

s  The  Life  of  St.  Bernard  (the  first  book)  by  William  the  AbboC 
(43iilielmas  Abbas),  wan  written  during  his  liietime,  bat  withoot  tfaa 
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bom  of  noble  parentage  in  Burgundy.  His  father, 
Tecelin,  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  unimpeach- 
able honor  and  justice  ;  tis  mother,  Alith,  likewise  of 
high  birth,  a  model  of  devotion  and  charity.  Bernard 
was  the  third  of  six  brothers ;  he  had  one  sister.  The 
mother,  who  had  secretly  vowed  all  her  children  to 
Grod,  took  the  chief  part  in  their  early  education,  es- 
pecially in  that  of  Bernard,  a  simple  and  studious,  a 
thoughtful  and  gentle  youth,  yet  even  in  childhood  of 
strong  will  and  visionary  imagination.  The  mother's 
death  confirmed  the  influence  of  her  life.  Having  long 
practised  secretly  the  severest  monastic  discipline,  she 
breathed  out  her  spirit  amid  the  psalms  of  the  clergy 
around  her  bed :  the  last  movement  of  her  lips  was 
praise  to  God. 

The  world  was  open  to  the  youth  of  high  birth, 
beautiful  person,  graceful  manners,  irresistible  influ- 
ence. The  Court  would  at  once  have  welcomed  a 
young  knight,  so  endowed,  with  her  highest  honors, 
her  most  intoxicating  pleasures ;  the  Church  would  / 
have  trained  a  noble  disciple  so  richly  fffted  for  her 
most  powerful  bishoprics  or  her  wealthiest  abbeys. 
He  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  on  the  worldly 
Church,  with  stem  determination.  He  became  at 
once  master  of  his  passions.  His  eyes  had  dwelt  too 
long  and  too  curiously  on  a  beautiful  female;  he 
plunged  to  the  neck  in  a  pool  of  cold  water.  His 
chastity  underwent,  but  unattainted,  severer  trials. 
Yet  he  resolved  to  abandon  this  incorrigible  world 
altogether.  He  inquired  for  the  poorest,  the  most 
inaccessible,  the  most  austere  of  monasteries.     It  was 

knowledge  or  sanction  of  Bernard.  The  second  book  bean  the  name 
•f  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Beauvale. 
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that  of  Citeaux.  He  arrived  at  the  gates,  but  not 
alone.  Already  his  in*esistible  influence  had  drawn 
around  him  thirty  followers,  all  equally  resolute  in  the 
renunciation  of  secular  life,  in  submission  to  the  most 
rigorous  discipline ;  some,  men  of  middle  life,  versed 
in,  but  weary  of,  the  world  ;  most,  like  himself,  youths 
of  noble  birth,  with  life  untried  and  expanding  in  its 
most  dazzling  promise  before  them.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  his  mother's  vow  must  be  fulfilled.  One  after  the 
other  the  strange  and  irresistible  force  of  his  character 
enthralled  his  brothers,  and  at  length  his  sister.  Two 
of  the  brothers  with  an  uncle  followed  his  steps  at 
once  :  the  elder,  Guido,  was  married ;  his  wife  refused 
to  yield  up  her  claims  on  her  husband's  love.  A  sea- 
sonable illness  enforced  her  submission ;  she  too  retired 
to  a  convent.  A  wound  in  the  side,  prophesied,  it  was 
said,  by  Bernard,  brought  another,  a  gallant  warrior,  as 
a  heart-stricken  penitent  into  his  company.  When  they 
all  left  the  castle  of  their  fathers,  where  they  had  al- 
ready formed  a  complete  monastic  brotherhood,  Guido, 
the  elder,  addressed  Nivard  the  yoimgest  son.  **  To 
you  remains  the  whole  patrimony  of  our  house." 
^'  Earth  to  me  and  heaven  to  you,  that  is  no  fair 
partition,"  said  the  boy.  He  lingered  a  short  time 
with  his  aged  &ther  and  then  joined  the  rest.  Even 
the  father  died  a  monk  of  Clairvaux  in  the  arms  of 
Bernard.  Btft  it  was  not  on  his  own  kindred  alone 
that  Bernard  wrought  with  this  commanding  power. 
WTien  he  was  to  preach,  wives  hunied  away  their 
husbands,  mothers  withdrew  their  sons,  friends  thm 
friends,  from  the  resistless  magic  of  his  eloquence. 

,  Notwithstanding  its  fame,  the  Cistercian  monastery 
up  to  this  time  had  been  content  with  a  few  unincren* 
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ing  votaries.  Warlike  and  turbulent  Burgundy  ftuv 
nished  only  here  and  there  some  conscience-stricken 
disciple  to  its  dreary  cells.  The  accession  of  the  noble 
Bernard,  of  his  kindred  and  his  followers,  raised  at 
once  the  popularity  and  crowded  the  dormitories  of 
this  remote  cloister.  But  Bernard  himself  dwelt  in 
subjection,  in  solitude,  in  study.  He  was  alone,  except 
when  on  his  knees  with  the  rest  in  the  choir ;  the  forest 
oaks  and  beeches  were  his  beloved  companions ;  he 
diligently  read  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  he  strove  to  work 
out  his  own  conception  of  perfect  and  angelic  *•»•  ms. 
religion.  He  attained  *  a  height  of  abstraction  from 
earthly  things  which  might  have  been  envied  by  an 
Indian  Yogue.  He  had  so  absolutely  withdrawn  his 
senses  from  communion  with  the  world  that  they 
seemed  dead  to  all  outward  impressions :  his  eyes  did 
not  tell  him  whether  his  chamber  was  ceiled  or  not, 
whether  it  had  one  window  or  three.  Of  the  scanty 
food  which  he  took  rather  to  avert  death  than  to  sustain 
life,  his  unconscious  taste  had  lost  all  perception  whether 
it  was  nauseous  or  wholesome.  Yet  Bernard  thought 
himself  but  in  his  novitiate ;  others  might  have  attained, 
he  had  but  begun  his  sanctification.  He  labored  with 
the  hardest  laborera,  discharged  the  most  menial  offices, 
was  everybody's  slave ;  the  more  d^rading  the  office 
the  more  acceptable  to  Bernard. 

But  the  monastery  of  Stephen  Harding  could  no 
longer  contain  its  thronging  votaries.  From  this  me- 
tropolis of  holiness  Bernard  was  chosen  to  lead  oiairr&ns. 
the  first  colony.  There  was  a  valley  in  Champagne, 
not  far  from  the  river  Aube,  called  the  Valley  of  Worm- 
wood, infamous  as  a  den  of  robbers :  Bernard  and  his 
companions  determined  to  change  it  into  a  temple  of 
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God.  It  was  a  savage,  terrible  solitude,  so  utterly  bar- 
ren that  at  first  they  were  reduced  to  live  on  beech- 
leaves  :  they  sufiered  the  direst  extremity  of  £simine, 
until  the  patient  fidth  of  Bernard  was  rewarded  by 
supplies  pouring  in  fi^om  the  reverential  piety  of  the 
neighboring  peasants. 

To  the  gate  of  Clairvaux  (Bernard's  new  monasteiy 
had  taken  that  musical  name,  to  which  he  has  given 
immortality)  came  his  sister,  who  was  nobly  married, 
in  great  state  and  with  a  splendid  retinue.  Not  one  of 
her  brothers  would  go  out  to  see  her — she  was  spumed 
from  the  door  as  a  sinner.  "  If  I  am  a  sinner,"  she 
meekly  replied,  "  I  am  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died,  and  have  the  greater  need  of  my  brothers'  kindly 
counsel.  Command,  I  am  ready  to  obey  I "  Bernard 
was  moved ;  he  could  not  separate  her  from  her  hus^ 
band,  but  he  adjured  her  to  renounce  all  her  worldly 
pomp.  Humbeline  obeyed,  devoted  herself  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  at  length  retired  into  a  convent. 

Bernard's  life  would  have  been  cut  short  by  his  aus- 
terities ;  this  slow  suicide  would  have  deprived  the 
Church  of  the  last  of  her  Fathers.  But  he  had  gone 
to  receive  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Ch&lons,  William 
of  Champeaux,  the  great  dialectician,  the  teacher  and 
the  adversary  of  Ab^lard.  With  him  he  contracted  a 
strong  friendship.  The  wise  counsel,  and  something 
like  the  pious  fraud  (venial  here  if  ever)  of  this  good 
prelate,  compelled  him  to  support  his  health,  that  most 
precious  gift  of  God,  without  which  the  other  high  gifts 
of  the  Creator  were  without  value.^ 

1  The  more  mature  wisdom  of  Bernard  viewed  this  differently.  **  Koo 
ergo  ent  temperantia  in  solis  resecandis  saperflais,  est  et  in  admittendii 
BecesearilB."  —  De  Ck>nsider.,  i.  viii.    Compare  the  whole  chapter. 
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The  fame  and  inflnence  of  Bernard  spread  rapidly 
and  widely;  his  irresistible  preaching  awed  and  won 
all  hearts.  Everywhere  Bernard  was  called  in  as  the 
great  pacificator  of  religious,  and  even  of  civil  dissen- 
sions. His  justice,  his  mildness,  were  equally  com- 
manding and  persuasive.  It  was  a  free  and  open  court, 
to  which  all  might  appeal  without  cost ;  from  which  all 
retired,  even  if  without  success,  without  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  convinced,  if  condemned  by  Bernard,  of  his  own 
wrongfulness.  His  wondering  followers  saw  miracles 
in  all  his  acts,^  prophecies  in  all  his  words.  #The  Gos- 
pels contain  not  such  countless  wonders  as  the  life  of 
Bernard.  Clairvaux  began  to  send  forth  its  colonies ; 
to  Clairvaux  all  looked  back  with  fervent  attachment 
to  their  founder,  and  carried  his  name  with  them  by 
degrees  through  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  to 
England  and  Spain. 

Bernard,  worthy  as  he  was,  according  to  the  biogra- 
pher, to  be  compelled  to  accept  them,  firmly  declined 
all  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
with  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  honors  of  the  Church 
at  his  feet,  while  he  made  and  unmade  Popes,  remained 
but  the  simple  Abbot. 

From  the  schism  in  the  Papal  See  between  Innocent 
II.  and  Anacletus  II.,  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  West- 
em  Church. 

Innocent,  not  without  difficulty,  had  escaped  firom 
kome,  had  dropped  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  jj^^^  j,,^ 
Tiber,  and  reached  the  port  of  Pisa.     M^s-JJ^^^^j^ 
vengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  seizure  '*"<»• 

1  Some  of  them,  of  coarse,  sink  to  the  whimsical  and  the  puerile.  On 
one  occasion  he  excommnmcated  the  flies,  which  distorfoed  and  defiled  A 
efanrch;  they  fell  dead,  and  were  swept  off  the  floor  by  baskets-fulL 
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the  support  of  the  Transalpine  Sovereigns,  more  espe- 
cially of  Louis  the  Fat,  the  King  of  France.  The 
King,  who  had  now  become  a  recognized  protector  of 
the  Pope,  summoned  a  Council  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  realm  at  Etampes.  Both  the  King  and 
the  Prelates  imperatively  required  the  presence  of  Ber- 
nard, the  holy  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  Bernard  arrived, 
torn  reluctant,  and  not  without  fear,  from  his  tranquil 
seclusion,  and  thus  plunged  at  once  into  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  The  whole  assembly,  the  King  and  the 
Prelates,  with  flattering  unanimity,  referred  the  decis- 
ion of  this  momentous  question  to  him  alone.  Thus 
was  Bernard  in  one  day  the  arbiter  of  the  religious  tles- 
tinies  of  Christendom.  Was  he  so  absolutely  superior 
to  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  as  to  be  quite  un- 
dazzled  by  the  unexpected  majesty  of  his  position  ?  He 
prayed  earnestly ;  did  he  severely  and  indifferently  ex- 
amine this  great  cause  ?  The  burning  passion  of  his 
letters,  after  he  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Inndcent, 
does  not  impress  the  unbiased  inquirer  with  the  calm- 
ness of  his  deliberations.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
who  was  slow  to  acknowledge  the  superior  validity  of 
Sept.  11, 1180.  Innocent's  claims,  he  writes  peremptorily — 
*^  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  places. 
Antichrist,  in  persecuting  Innocent,  is  persecuting  all 
innocence :  banished  from  Rome,  he  is  accepted  by  the 
world."  1 

Innocent  hastened  to  the  hospitable  shores  of  France. 
Detail.  He  landed  at  St,  Gilles,  in  Provence,  and 
proceeded  by'^Viviers  and  Puy,  in  Auvergne,  to  the 
monastery  of  Clugny.  There  he  was  received,  in  the 
Bling's  name,  by  Sugf  r.  Abbot  of  St.  Denys,  and  pro- 

1  *>  Pulsus  ab  orbe,  ab  orbe  receptus."  —  £pist.  184. 
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ceeded  with  horses  and  with  a  suitable  retinae  upon  his 
journey.  At  Clermont  he  held  a  Council,  Nov.  is,  29. 
and  received  the  allegiance  of  two  of  the  great  Prel- 
ates of  Germany,  those  of  Salzburg  and  Munster. 
Near  Orleans  he  was  welcomed  by  the  King  and  his 
frmily  with  every  mark  of  reverence  and  submission. 
At  Chartres  another  monarch,  Henry  I.  of  J»n.  so,  iin. 
England,  acknowledged  Innocent  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.^  The  influence  of  Bernard  had 
overruled  the  advice  of  the  English  Prelates,  and 
brought  this  second  kingly  spiritual  vassal,  though  re- 
luctant, to  the  feet  of  Innocent.  "  Thou  fearest  the 
sin  of  acknowledging  Innocent :  answer  thou  for  thy 
other  sins,  be  that  upon  my  head.'*^  Such  was  the 
language  of  Bernard  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
PontiflF  condescended  to  visit  Rouen,  where  the  Nor- 
man Barons,  and  even  the  Jews  of  the  city,  made  him 
splendid  presents.  From  Germany  had  come  M»yio. 
an  embassy  to  declare,  that  the  Emperor  Lothair  and 
a  Council  of  sixteen  Bishops,  at  Wurtzburg,  had  ac- 
knowledged Innocent.  Anacletus  was  not  only  re- 
jected, but  included  under  proscription  with  the  disobe- 
dient Frederick  the  Hohenstaufen  and  Conrad  the  King 
of  Italy;  they  and  all  their  partisans  were  menaced 
with  excommunication.  The  ambassadors  in-  coundiof 
vited  Innocent  to  visit  Germany.  He  held  oct.  is.* 
his  first  Council  at  Rheims,  where  he  crowned  the  King 
of  France  and  his  infant  son.  He  visited,  before  or 
after  the  Council,  other  parts  of  France.  He  was  at 
Etampes,  Ch&lons,  Cambray,  Laon,  Paris,  Beauvais, 
Compidgne,  Auxerre,  as  well  as  at  Li^ge,  Rouen,  Gisors 

1  William  Malmesbuiy.  —  Cardin.  Airagon.  in  Vit 
a  Vita  Beraardi. 
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Pont-Ysere,  with  Beroard  as  his  inseparable  compan- 
ion. In  public  affairs  he  appeared  to  consult  his  Cardi- 
nals ;  but  every  measure  had  beeri  previously  discussed 
in  his  private  conferences  ynth  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 
AtLi^.       Bernard   accompanied  him   to  Liege.     The 

March  22. 

U81.  Pope  was  received  with  the  highest  honors 

by  the  Emperor  Lothair  ;  the  Emperor  held  the  reins 
of  the  Pope's  white  palfrey ;  but  to  the  dismay  of  In- 
nocent and  his  Cardinals,  Lothair  renewed  the  old 
claim  to  the  investitures  ;  ^  and  seemed  disposed  to  en- 
force his  demand  as  the  price  of  his  allegiance,  if  not  by 
stronger  measures.  Innocent  thought  of  the  &te  of 
Paschal,  and  trembled  at  the  demand  of  the  Barbarian. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Bernard  overawed  the  Emperor : 
Lothair  submitted  to  the  spell  of  his  authority.*  On 
his  return  from  Lidge,  the  Pope  visited  the  Abbey  of 
Clairvaux.  It  was  a  strange  contrast  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  reception  in  the  stately  churches  of  Rheims, 
of  Rouen,  and  of  Lidge,  which  were  thronged'  with 
the  baronial  clergy,  and  their  multitudes  of  clerical  at- 
tendants, and  rich  with  the  ornaments  offered  by  pious 
kings  and  princes  ;  nor  less  the  contrast  with  the  gor- 
geous state  of  the  wealthy  monasteries,  even  the  now 
splendid,  almost  luxurious  Clugny.  He  was  met  at 
Clairvaux  by  the  poor  of  Christ,  not  clad  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  but  in  tattered  raiment ;  not  bearing  Gospels 
or  sacred  books  embossed  in  gold,  but  a  rude  stone 

1  '*  Episcoporom  aibi  restitai  inreBtitimfl,  quas  ab  ^ob  pnedeoeaton 
Imperatore  Henrico,  Romana  Ecclesia  vindicarat**  —  Emold.  Vit.  Ber- 
oard. 

s  *'  Sed  nee  Ijeodii  cervici'bns  imminens  znncro  barbaricm  oompulit  ae* 
qniescere  importnnis  improbisque  pofltulationibns  iraeandi  atqae  irascentii 
regis.*'—- S.  Bernard,  Epist.  150.  Bernard  has  rather  orerchaiged  Cbt 
irrath  of  the  meek  Lothair. 
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cross.  No  trumpet  sounded,  no  tumultuous  shouts 
were  heard ;  no  one  lifted  his  looks  from  the  earth,  no 
curious  eye  wandered  abroad  to  gaze  on  the  ceremony; 
the  only  scfund  was  a  soft  and  lowly  chant.  The  Prel- 
ates and  the  Pope  were  moved  to  tears.  The  Roman 
clergy  were  equally  astonished  at  the  meanness  of  the 
Church  ftimiture,  the  nakedness  of  the  walls ;  not  less 
by  the  hardness  and  scantiness  of  the  &re,  the  coarsest 
bread  and  vegetables,  instead  of  the  delicacies  to  which 
they  were  accustomed ;  a  single  small  fish  had  been 
procured  for  the  Pope.  They  had  little  desire  to  so- 
journ long  at  Clairvaux.^ 

Bernard  could  boast  that  Innocent  was  now  acknowl- 
edged, and  chiefly  through  his  influence,  by  innooeiit  ac- 
the  Kings  of  France,  England,  Spain,  and  by  by  au  the 
the  Emperor.     The  more  powerful  clergy  be-  king». 
yond  the  Alps,  all  the  religious  communities,  the  Ca- 
maldulites,  the  Yallombrosans,  the  Carthusians,  those  of 
Clugny,  with  other  Benedictines  ;  his  own  Cistercians, 
in  all  their  wide-spreading  foundations,  were  on  the 
same  side.     In  Italy,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the 
Bishops  of  Pavia,  Pistoia,  Asti,  and  Parma,  offered 
their  allegiance.     Of  all   the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
Duke  Roger  of  Sicily  alone,  bribed  by  the  promise  of 
a  crown,  adhered  to  his  rival. 

Bernard  has  now  become  an  ardent,  impassioned, 
disdainful  partisan  ;  he  has  plunged  heart  and  soul  into 
the  conflict  and  agitation  of  the  world«^    Anadetus 

1  Epiflt  125. 

s  Bernard  insistB  thronghout  on  the  canonical  election  of  Innocent  In 
one  place  he  doubtfully  asserts  the  nombers  to  have  been  in  ftvor  of  Inno- 
cent: *^GiijuB  electio  sanior  nnmemm  eligentium  et  nnmero  yincens  et 
merito.**  In  other  passages  he  rests  the  validity  of  the  election  altogether 
»n  the  soondness  of  his  adherents.    It  is  the  *'  (Ugnitas  eligentium.    Hano 
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had  dared  to  send  his  legates  into  France :  Aquitaine 
had  generally  espoused  his  cause.  "  Why  not,"  writes 
the  indignant  Bernard  to  the  Bishops  of  that  province, 
"  to  Persia,  to  Decapolis,  to  the  farthest  Scythians?" 
Bernard's  letters  are  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Italy  in 
terms  of  condescending  praise  and  commanding  author- 
ity ratlier  than  of  meek  persuasion.  He  exhorts  them, 
Genoa  more  especially,  which  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
lighted with  his  presence,  to  reject  the  insidious  alliance 
of  the  King  of  Sicily.^  He  threatens  Milan,  and  hints 
that  the  Pope  may  raise  bishops  into  archbishops,  de- 
grade archbishops  into  bishops.  His  power  over  the 
whole  clergy  knows  no  limitation.  Bernard  oSeis 
his  mediation ;  but  the  price  of  reconciliation  is  not 
only  submission  to  the  spiritual  power  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent, but  to  the  renunciation  of  Conrad,  who  still 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They  must  make  satis- 
faction, not  to  the  Pope  alone,  but  to  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  the  Pope's  ally.^ 

The  Emperor  Lothair  had  promised  to  reinstate  In- 
nocent in  the  possession  of  Rome.  Innocent  entered 
Italy ;  he  was  received  in  Asti,  Novara,  Piacenza,  Cre- 
mona, Brescia ;  he  met  the  Emperor  on  the  plains  of 
Mot.  8,  lUB.  Roucaglia.  From  Piacenza  he  moved  to  Pisa, 
reconciled  that  city  with  her  rising  rival  Genoa,  and 

enim,  ni  ftllor,  partam  nnioram  mvenies.**  —  Epist.  126.  **  Electio  me- 
liorum,  approbalio  plurimn,  et  quod  hie  efficacius  est,  monim  atteatario 
Innocentium  apud  onmes  commendant,  summnin  confirmant  Pontificem.* 
Consult  these  thne  epiatlea,  of  which  the  rhetoric  ia  more  powerfbl  than 
the  argument. 

^  **Habet  tamen  duoem  Apulie,  aed  solum  ex  principibos,  ipanmqne 
naurpats  coronse  mercede  ridicula  comparatum.**  — Anacletua  had  kept  his 
compact,  and  advanced  Roger  to  the  Idngdom  of  Sicily,  Sept.  S7, 1190.  ^ 
Epist.  129  to  134.  Some  of  these  were  written  (Epist  129)  during  Beniard^s 
progress  through  Italy. 

^  Epist.  137,  addressed  to  the  Empress. 
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rewarded  the  obedience  of  Genoa  by  raising  the  see 
into  an  archbishopric.  The  fleets  of  Genoa  Much,  iiss. 
and  Pisa  became  the  most  useful  allies  of  the  Pope. 
The  next  year  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  advanced  to 
Rome,  Bernard  still  by  the  side  of  the  con-  Apiu  ao. 
quering  PontiflF.  Anacletus  did  not  venture  to  defend 
the  city ;  he  retired  beyond  the  Tiber,  occupied  the 
Vatican,  and  maintained  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
either  side  of  the  river  sat  a  Pope  launching  his  inter- 
dict against  his  adversary.  The  Pope  rewarded  the 
Emperor's  fidelity  by  crowning  him  and  his  Empress 
Richilda  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Lateran  Church. 
Lothair  swore  to  protect  the  Pope  and  the  royalties  of 
St.  Peter  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  to  en-  June  4. 
force  the  restoration  of  all  the  rights  and  possessions 
withheld  by  violence  from  the  See.  But  the  presence 
of  Lothair  was  the  only  safeguard  of  Innocent  in  Rome. 
No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Germany  than 
Innocent  retired  to  Pisa,  which,  in  St.  Bernard's  words, 
had  the  dignity  of  becoming  a  second  Rome,  the  seat 
of  exiled  Pontifls.  Bernard  was  indignant  at  the  long 
though  necessary  tardiness  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  excite  to  war,  but  it  was  for  the  Em- 
peror to  vindicate  his  throne  from  the  Sicilian  usurper ; 
to  defend  the  Church  from  the  Jewish  schismatic.  His 
letter  is  that  of  a  superior,  under  the  guise  of  the  low- 
est humility,  dictating  what  is  irrefragably  right ;  in  its 
address  it  is  the  supplication  of  a  suitor;  in  its  sub- 
stance, in  its  spirit,  a  lofty  reprimand.^  He  rebukes 
him  for  other  weaknesses ;  for  neglecting  the  interests 
of  God  by  allowing  the  Church  of  St.  Gingoulph  to  be 
oppressed ;  he  rebukes  him  for  his  ingratitude  to  Pisa, 

1  Epistl39.140. 
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always  the  loyal  subject  and  the  most  powerfiil  ally  of 
the  Empire. 

It  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  of  Innocent's  retire- 
ment had  begun  (at  Pisa  ^  he  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  Pope,  except  over  Rome  and  in  the  south  of 
Italy),  that  Lothair  appeared  again  under  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Pope,  at  the 
head  of  one  division,  marched  against  the  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome ;  Lothair  against  the  great  ally 
of  Anacletus,  the  King  of  Sicily.  Lothair  subdued 
the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Principality  of  Capua,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Apulia.  But  this  conquest  endan- 
gered the  amity  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Each  claimed  the  right  of  investiture.  Since  the  Nor- 
man  conquest  the  Popes  had  maintained  their  strange 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples ;  their  right  was  grounded  on  the  exercise  of  the 
right.  The  Emperor,  as  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy, 
declared  himself  undoubted  sovereign  of  all  which  had 
not  been  expressly  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
Holy  See.  A  compromise  took  place ;  the  new  Duke 
Rainer  swore  fealty  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the 
Pope.  The  King  of  Sicily  had  quietly  withdrawn  his 
troops,  and  waited  his  opportunity,  when  the  Emperor 
should  return  to  Germany,^  to  resume  the  ofiensive. 
Anacletus,  in  his  impregnable  fortress  of  St.  Angelo, 
Jin.  26,1198.  dofied  his  enemies.  But  his  death  relieved 
Innocent  firom  his  obstinate  antagonist  The  descend- 
ant of  the  Jew  was  buried  secretly,  lest  his  body, 
like  that  of  Formosus,  should  be  torn  firom  its  resting- 

1  Innocent  wu  at  Pisa  from  Nov.  16, 1133,  to  Feb.  8S,  11S7.    He  was  on 
the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  Nov.  3, 1136. 
*  The  Emperor  Lothair  died  on  his  return  to  Qennany,  Dec.  9-4, 1137. 
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place  bj  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  An  Antipope 
was  elected  two  months  after  the  death  u,^,^  ^ 
of  Anacletus;  he  held  his  state  bnt  for^^^* 
two  months  more.  For  Innocent  had  returned  to 
Rome,  with  Bernard  by  his  side.  Bernard,  he  himself 
declares,  was  constantly  sighing  for  the  qniet  jm.12. 
shades  of  Clairvaux,  for  seclusion,  for  unworldly  self- 
sanctification ;  but  the  interests  of  God  and  the  com« 
mands  of  the  Pope  detained  him,  still  reluctant,  in  the 
turmoil  of  secular  affairs.  His  eloquence  now  wrought, 
perhaps,  its  greatest  triumph  ;  it  prevailed  over  Roman 
faction  and  priestly  ambition.  Victor  II.,  such  was 
the  name  which  the  Cardinal-Priest  Gregory  had  as- 
sumed with  the  Popedom,  renounced  his  dignity ;  the 
powerfiil  family  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  abandoned  the 
weary  contest,  and  all  Rome  acknowledged  the  Pope 
of  St.  Bernard. 

Never  had  Rome  or  any  other  city  of  Christendom 
beheld  so  numerous  a  council  as  that  held  by  Innocent 
II.  in  the  Lateran  Palace  on  the  4th  of  April,  1139  — 
a  thousand  bishops  (five  from  England),  countless  ab- 
bots, and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  decrees 
have  survived,  not  the  debates  of  this  Council.  The 
speech  of  the  Pope  may  be  read  ;  these  is  no  record  of 
those  of  Bernard  and  of  the  other  ruling  authorities. 
But  the  decrees,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  Innocent,  im- 
age forth  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  the  Christianity 
of  St.  Bernard. 

The  oration  of  the  Pope  is  remarkable,  as  distinctly 
claiming  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  whole  clergy  of 
Christendom.  Every  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  held  of 
him,  as  the  great  spiritual  liege  lord.^     After  inveigh- 

1  MQoia  a  Romani  pontifids  licentia  ecclesiastiei  ordinis  oekitudOi  quasi 
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ing  against  the  sacrilegious  ambition  of  the  Antipopei, 
Innocent  annulled  all  his  decrees.  "  We  degrade  all 
whom  he  has  promoted ;  we  expel  from  holy  orders  and 
depose  all  whom  he  has  consecrated."  Those  ordained 
by  the  legate  of  Anacletus,  Geraxd  of  AngoulSme, 
were  interdicted  from  their  functions.  Each  of  these 
degraded  Prelates  was  summoned.  The  Pope  assailed 
those  that  appeared  with  indignant  reproaches,  wrenched 
their  pastoral  staves  out  of  their  hands,  himself  stripped 
the  palls  from  their  shoulders,  and  without  mercy  took 
away  the  rings  by  which  tliey  were  wedded  to  their 
churches. 

The  decrees  of  the  Lateran  Council,  while  the  Pope  a^ 
serted  his  own  unlimited  power  over  the  episcopal  order, 
gave  to  the  bishops  the  same  unlimited  power  over  the 
lower  clergy.*  Even  for  irregular  or  unbecoming  dress 
they  might  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  The  niaiv 
riage  of  subdeacons  was  strictly  forbidden.  A  remark- 
able statute  inhibited  the  prevailing  usage  of  monks  and 
regular  canons  practising  law  and  medicine ;  the  law, 
as  tending  not  merely  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
proper  occupation  of  psalmody,  but  as  confounding 
their  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  iniqui- 
ty, and  encouraging  them  to  be  avaricious  of  worldly 
gain.  The  same  avidity  for  lucre  led  them  to  practise 
medicine,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  severe  modesty  of  a  monk. 

Another  significant  canon  betrayed  that  already  a 
secret  insurrection  was  brooding  in  the  hearts  of  men 
against  the  sacerdotal  authority  of  the  Church.     These 

feodalis  jaris  cooBaetudme  suscipitar,  et  nne  ejaa  permissione  legaliter  dm 
tenetur."  —  Chronicon.  Maurin.  apud  Labb^. 
1  Decret  iv. 
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yeiy  times  witnessed  a  formidable  struggle  against  her 
wealth  and  power;  and  some  bolder  men  had  al- 
ready began  to  question  her  doctrines.  The  twenty-^ 
third  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  might  seem  direct>- 
ed  against  the  anabaptists  of  the  16th  century.  **  We 
expel  from  the  Church  as  heretics  those  who,  und^  the 
semblance  of  religion,  condemn  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  children, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  holy  rite  of  marriage."  The 
heretics  against  whom  this  anathema  was  aimed  will 
before  long  force  themselves  on  our  notice. 

The  legislation  of  the  Lateran  Council  did  not  con-* 
fine  itself  to  the  a£birs  of  the  clergy,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  religion.  The  Council  assumed  the  office  of 
conservator  of  the  public  morals  and  the  public  peace. 
It  condemned  usurers  and  incendiaries.  It  repeated 
the  enactment  demanding  security  at  all  times  for  cer- 
tain classes,  the  clergy  of  all  orders,  monks,  pilgrims, 
merchants,  and  rustics  employed  in  agriculture,  with 
their  beasts,  their  seed,  and  their  flocks.  The  Truce 
of  God  was  to  be  observed  on  the  appointed  days  under 
peril  of  excommunication;  after  a  third  admonition 
excommunication  followed,  which  if  the  clergy  did  not 
respect,  tfiey  were  to  be  degraded  from  their  ordera. 
The  persons  of  the  clergy  were  taken  under  especial 
protection.  It  was  sacrilege  to  strike  a  clergyman  or  a 
monk  —  a  sacrilege,  the  penalty  of  which  could  only 
be  absolved  on  the  death-bed.  A  rigid  decree  prohib- 
ited tournaments  as  a  vain  display  of  strength  and 
valor,  and  as  leading  to  bloodshed.  Another  singu- 
lar decree  condemned  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  against 
Christians  and  Catholics  as  an  act  deadly  and  hateful 
to  God. 

VOL.  IV  12 
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This  solemn  Christian  protest  against  the  habits  of  a 
warlike  age,  as  might  be  expected,  had  no  immediate  or 
visible  efiect :  yet  still  as  a  protest  it  maj  have  worked 
in  the  depths  of  the  Christian  mind,  if  not  absolatelj 
compelling  its  observance,  yet  giving  weight  and  au- 
thority to  kindred  thoughts  in  reflective  minds ;  at  all 
events,  rescuing  Christianity  from  the  imputation  of  a 
total  forgetftdness  of  its  genuine  spirit,  an  utter  extinc- 
tion of  its  essential  character. 

In  that  strange  discordance  indeed  which  is  so  em- 
barrassing in  ecclesiastical  history,  almost  all  the  few 
remaining  years  of  Innocent  II.,  the  great  pacificator, 
are  occupied  in  war.  He  is  heading  his  own  armies, 
first  against  Tusculum  and  other  rebellious  cities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome;  then  in  an  obstinate  war 
against  the  King  of  Sicily.  It  would  be  curious,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  ascertain  how  &r  the  papal  troops  re- 
spected the  monk  and  the  pilgrim,  the  merchant  and 
the  husbandman ;  how  hr  they  observed  the  solemn 
days  of  the  Truce  of  Grod.  In  these  unseemly  martial 
expeditions  the  popes  were  singularly  unfortunate,  yet 
their  disasters  almost  always  turned  to  their  advantage. 
Like  his  predecessor  Leo  IX.,  Innocent  fell,  as  a  pTifl>- 
oner  of  war,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  ^A^ain  the 
awe-struck  Norman  bowed  before  his  holy  captive ;  and 
Innocent  as  a  prisoner  obtained  better  terms  than  ha 
would  have  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOTSCHALK  —  AB^LAKD. 

Thb  papacy  ifl  again  nnited  in  the  person  of  Inno- 
cjent  IL,  but  the  work  of  the  real  Supreme  Pontiff  of 
Christendom,  of  the  ruling  mind  of  the  West,  is  but 
half  achieved*  Bernard  must  be  followed  to  other 
conquests,  to  other  victories ;  victories  which  for  some 
centuries  left  their  influence  upon  mankind,  and  ar- 
rested the  precocious,  irregular,  and  perilous  struggles 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  even  civil  freedom. 

Monastic  Christianity  led  to  two  unexpected  but  in- 
evitable results,  to  the  expansion  of  the  human  Two  gnat 
understanding,  even  till  it  strove  to  overleap  mSSSwSi 
the  lofty  barriers  of  the  established  Catholic  ^^"'^ 
doctrine,  and  to  a  sullen  and  secret  mutiny,  at  length 
to  an  open  insurrection,  against  the  power  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order.     The  former  revolt  was  not  only  prema- 
ture, but  suppressed  without  any  immediate  outburst 
menacing  to  the  stability  of  the  dominant  creed  ^  and 
institutions.     It  was  confined  not  indeed  to  a  few,  for , 
the  schools  of  those  whom  the  Church  esteemed  the 
most  dangerous  teachers  were  crowded  with  young  and 
almost  fiinatical  hearers.     But  it  was  a  purely  intellect- 
ual movement.     The  Church  raised  up  on  her  side  as 
expert  and  powerftd  dialecticians  as  those  who  strove 
for  emancipation.     Wherever  philosophy  aspired  to  be 
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independent  of  theology,  it  was  seized  and  carried  cap- 
tive back.  Nor  did  the  Church  by  any  means  exclu- 
sively maintain  her  supremacy  by  stem  and  imperious 
authority,  by  proscribing  and  suppressing  inquiry. 
Though  she  did  not  disdain,  she  did  not  entirely  rely 
on  fixing  the  infamy  of  heretical  doctrine  upon  the 
moi'e  daring  reasoners ;  she  reasoned  herself  by  her 
sons  with  equal  vigor,  if  with  more  submissiveness ; 
sounded  with  her  antagonists  the  depths  of  metaphysical 
inquiry,  examined  the  inexhaustible  processes  of  hmnan 
thought  and  language,  till  gradually  the  gigantic  bul- 
wark of  scholastic  theology  rose  around  die  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Of  this  first  movement,  the  intellectual  struggle  for 
emancipation,  Ab^lard  was  the  representative  and  the 
victim.  Of  the  second,  fer  more  popular,  immediate, 
and  while  it  lasted,  perilous,  that  which  rose  up  against 
the  whole  hierarchical  system  of  Christendom,  the 
champion  was  Arnold  of  Brescia.  This  last  was  for  a 
time  successful ;  combining  with  the  inextinguishable 
republican  spirit  of  the  Roman  populace,  it  curbed  and 
subjugated  the  great  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  very 
seat  of  his  power.  It  required  a  league  between  a 
powerful  Emperor  and  an  able  Pope  to  crush  Arnold 
of  Brescia ;  but  in  the  ashes  of  Arnold  of  Brescia's 
funeral  pile  smouldered  for  centuries  the  fire,  which 
was  at  length  to  blaze  out  in  irresistible  violence. 

Both  these  movements  sprang  naturally  out  of  mo- 
nastic Christianity ;  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  birth 
of  each  in  succession  from  this  unsuspected  and  unsus- 
pecting origin.  It  was  impossible,  even  in  the  darkest 
times,  to  seclude  a  large  part  of  mankind  fix)m  the 
active  duties  of  life  without  driving,  as  it  were,  some 
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into  intellectaal  occupation.  Conventual  discipline 
might  enslare  or  absorb  the  greater  number  by  its  per- 
petual round  of  ritual  observance ;  by  the  distribution 
of  day  and  night  into  short  portions,  to  each  of  which 
belonged  its  prayer,  its  maceration,  its  religious  exer- 
cise. It  might  induce  in  most  a  religious  terror,  a  fear- 
fill  shrinking  of  the  spirit  from  every  possibly  unlawftil 
aberration  of  the  mind,  as  from  any  unlawfril  emotion 
of  the  body.  The  coarser  and  more  sluggish  minds 
would  be  altogether  ice-bound  in  the  alternation  of  hard 
labor  and  unvarying  religious  service.  They  would 
rest  contented  in  mechanical  drudgery  in  the  field,  and 
as  mechanical  religion  in  the  chapel.  The  calmer  and 
more  imaginative  would  surrender  themselves  to  a 
dreamy  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Mysticism,  in  some  one 
of  its  forms,  would  absorb  all  their  energies  of  mind, 
all  their  aspirations  of  heart.  Meditation  with  them 
might  be  one  long,  unbroken,  unceasing  adoration^  the 
more  indistinct  the  more  arwfril,  the  more  awful  the 
more  reverential ;  and  that  reverence  would  suppress  at 
once  any  question  bordering  on  presumption.  Submis- 
sion to  authority,  the  vital  principle  of  monasticism, 
would  be  a  part  of  their  being.  Yet  with  some  con- 
templation could  not  but  lead  to  thought ;  meditation 
would  quicken  into  reflection  ;  reflection,  however 
checked  by  authority  and  restrained  by  dread,  would 
still  wander  away,  would  still  strive  against  its  barriers. 
The  being  and  the  attributes  of  God,  the  first  pre- 
scribed subject  of  holy  contemplation,  what  were  they  ? 
Where  was  the  bound,  the  distinction,  between  things 
visible  and  things  invisible  ?  things  material  and  things 
immaterial?  the  real  and  the  unreal?  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  ?     The  very  object  which  was  continually 
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enforced  upon  the  mind  by  its  most  sublime  attribate, 
the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  tempted  the  still  baf> 
fled  but  unwearied  desire  of  comprehension.  Reason 
awoke,  composed  itself  again  to  despairing  slumber  on 
the  *  lap  of  authority ;  awoke  again ;  its  slumbers  be- 
came more  disturbed,  more  irregular,  till  the  anodyne 
of  awe  had  lost  its  power.  Religion  itself  seemed  to 
compel  to  metaphysical  inquiry;  and  the  region  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  once  expanding  on  the  view, 
there  was  no  retreat.  Reason  no  sooner  began  to  cope 
with  these  inevitable  subjects,  than  it  was  met  on  the 
threshold  by  the  great  question,  the  existence  of  a 
world  inapprehensible  by  our  senses,  and  that  of  the 
mode  of  its  apprehension  by  the  mind.  This  great  un- 
answerable problem  appears  destined  to  endure  as  long 
as  mankind  ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  started  and  followed 
out  by  the  contemplative  monk,  than  from  an  humble 
disciple  of  the  Gospel  he  became  a  philosopher;  he 
was,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  Aristotelian,  or  an  uncon- 
scious Platonist.  But  in  truth  the  tradition  of  neither 
philosophy  had  absolutely  died  out.  Among  the  few 
secular  books  which  survived  the  wreck  of  learning  and 
found  their  way  into  the  monastic  libraries,  were  some 
which  might  foster  the  bias  either  to  the  more  rational 
or  more  ideal  view.' 

So  in  every  insurrection,  whether  religious  or  more 
philosophical,  against  the  dominant  dogmatic  system,  a 
monk  was  the  leader,  and  there  had  been  three  or  four 
of  these  insurrections  before  the  time  of  Ab^lard.  Even 
early  in  the  ninth  century  the  German  monk  Grotschalk 
bad  revived  the  dark  subject  of  predestination.  This 
subject  had  almost  slept  since  the  time  of  Augustine 
1  The  Isagoge  of  Porphyriiu;  the  worka  of  BoeCfaios. 
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and  his  scholar  Fulgentius,  who  had  relentlessly  crushed 
the  Semi-Pelagianism  of  his  day.^  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  as  has  been  before  shown,  that  this  re- 
ligious fiitalism  has  been  so  constantly  the  creed  or 
rather  the  moving  principle  of  those  who  have  risen  up 
against  established  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  an  es* 
tablished  religion  tends  constantly  to  acquiesce  in  a  less 
inflexible  view  of  divine  providence.  The  reason  is 
simple  and  twofold.  Nothing  less  than  a  stem  &nati- 
cism,  which  makes  the  reformer  believe  himself  under 
the  direct  guidance,  a  mere  instrument,  predestined  by 
God's  providence  for  this  work,  would  give  courage  to 
confront  a  powerful  hierarchy,  to  meet  obloquy,  pers^ 
cution,  even  martyrdom ;  the  same  &naticism,  by  awak- 
ening a  kindred  conviction  of  an  absolute  and  immedi* 
ate  call  from  God,  gives  hope  of  a  successful  struggle 
at  least,  if  not  of  victory ;  he  is  pre-doomed  or  specially 
commissioned  and  avowed  by  the  Most  High.  On  the  . 
other  hand  an  hierarchy  is  naturally  averse  to  a  theory 
which  involves  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of 
God  by  an  irreversible  decree  upon  each  individual 
mind.  Assuming  itself  to  be  the  intermediate  agency 
between  Grod  and  man,  and  resistance  to  its  agency  be- 
ing the  sure  and  undeniable  consequence  of  the  tenet, 
it  cannot  but  wish  to  modify  or  mitigate  that  predesti- 
nation which  it  does  not  altogether  reject.  It  is  per- 
petually appealing  to  the  free-will  of  man  by  its  offers 
of  the  means  of  grace ;  as  the  guide  and  spiritual  di- 
rector of  each  individual  soul,  it  wiU  not  be  superseded 

1  It  is  curious  that  the  first  heresy,  after  the  utaUukmeni  of  Mohamme- 
danisnif  was  the  denial,  or  questioning  at  least,  of  predestinarianism.  **  A 
peine  le  proph^te  ^tait  mort  qn*une  dispute  B*^leva  entze  les  theologiens 
..ar  le  dogme  de  Predestination."  —  Schmolder's  Essai,  p.  192.  See  also 
Ritter,  Christiiche  Philosophie,  p.  693. 
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by  an  anterior  and  irrevocable  law.  Predestination,  in 
its  extreme  theory  at  least,  disdains  all  the  long,  slow, 
and  elaborate  work  of  the  Church,  in  training,  watch- 
ing, controlling,  and  submitting  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, the  soul  committed  to  its  charge.  The  predesti- 
narian,  though  in  fact  (such  is  the  logical  inconsistency 
of  strong  religious  belief)  by  no  means  generally  anti- 
nomian,  is  always  represented  and  indeed  believed  to 
be  antinomian  by  those  from  whose  rigid  authority  this 
primary  tenet  emancipates  the  disciple.  So  it  was  that 
the  Transalpine  hierarchy,  under  the  ruling  influence 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  at  one  time 
possessed  almost  papal  authority,  persecuted  the  Pre- 
destinarian  as  a  dangerous  and  lawless  heretic;  and 
Grotschalk  endured  the  censure  of  a  council,  the 
scourge,  the  prison,  with  stubborn  and  determined 
confidence,  not  merely  tliat  he  was  fulfilling  his  di- 
vine mission,  but  that  in  him  the  Church  condemned 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  irrefragable  Augustine.^ 

Hincmar  called  to  his  aid,  against  this  premature 
goo^  Luther,  an  ally  who  alarmed  the  Church  no 

**^*'*°*"  less  than- Gotschalk  himself  by  his  appeal  to 
a  new  power  above  Catholic  authority,  human  rea- 
son.    We  have  already  encountered  this  extraordinary 

1  GotBchalk  stands  so  moch  alone,  that  I  thought  it  not  necMsaiy,  dtamg 
the  age  of  Hincmar,  to  arrest  the  conrae  of  events  by  the  discussion  of  his 
views.  His  tenets  may  be  seen  in  one  sentence  from  his  own  woriLs  in 
Hincmar*s  De  Pnedeetinatione:  '^Qaia  sicut  Dens  incommotabilia  anta 
mundi  constitationem  omnes  electos  snos  incommntabiUter  per  gratoitam 
g^atiam  saam  priedestinavit  ad  vitam  letemam,  similiter  omnino  omnes  re- 
piroboe,  qui  in  die  jadidi  damnabaatar  propter  ipsomm  mala  merits,  idem 
ipse  inoommutabilis  Dens  per  just  am  judicium  suum  inoommntabiliter  pns- 
destinavit  ad  mortem  mezito  sempitemam."  In  Archbishop  Usher's  wwka 
will  be  found  the  whole  controversy.  —  Qotteschalci  et  Pnedestinatiaiui 
ControversiiB  ab  eo  mote  Historia.    See  also  the  Leotuiw  of  M.  Amp&fs. 
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mail  as  the  spiritual  ancestor,  the  parent  of  Berengar 
of  Tours  and  of  his  antt-transuhstantiation  doctrine. 
A  sudden  revulsion  took  place.  Hincmar,  by  his  over- 
weening pride  and  pretensions  to  supremacy,  at  least 
over  the  whole  Church  of  France,  had  awakened  a 
strong  jealousy  among  the  great  prelates  of  the  realm. 
Prudentius  of  Troyes  took  the  lead  against  him ;  and 
though  eventually  Gotschalk  died  in  a  prison,  yet 
Hincmar  became  a  tyrannical  persecutor,  wellnigh  a 
heretic,  Gotschalk  an  injured  victim,  if  not  a  martyr. 
This  fatal  ally  of  Hincmar  was  the  famous  John,  com- 
monly called  Erigena. 

Perhaps  the  only  fact  which  may  be  considered  cer- 
tain as  to  the  early  years  of  John  the  Erin-born  is, 
that  he  must  have  commenced  at  least  this  train  of 
philosophic  thought  in  some  one  of  the  monastic  schools 
of  Ireland  or  of  the  Scottish  islands.  In  some  seclud- 
ed monastery  among  those  last  retreats  of  knowledge 
which  had  escaped  the  Teutonic  invasion,  or  on  the 
wav&-beat  shore  of  lona,  John  the  Scot  imbibed  that 
passion  for  knowledge  which  made  him  an  acceptable 
guest  at  Paris,  the  partner  of  the  table  and  even  of  the 
bed  of  Charles  the  Bald.^  Throughout  those  wild  and 
turbulent  times  of  Charles  the  Bald  Erigena  lived  un- 
disturbed by  the  civil  wars  which  raged  around,  reso- 
lutely detached  from  secular  afiairs,  not  in  monastic  but 
in  intellectual  seclusion.  John  is  said  to  have  made  a 
pilgrimage,  not  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  but 
to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  ^  and  it  is  difficult  to 


1  Hence  the  anecdote,  trae  or  false,  of  hia  fiunoua  repartee  to  the  Eling, 
'*  Quid  diatat  inter  Scotnm  et  sotnm? — menaa.** 

s  Brocker  thinka  that  John*a  knowled^  of  Greek  gaye  ziae  to  this  report 
of  hia  travels  to  the  East 
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imagine  where  in  the  West  he  can  have  obtained  such 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  to  enable  him  to  translate  the 
difficult  and  mjrstic  work  which  bore  the  name  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.^  John  the  Scot  professed 
an  equal  admiration  for  the  antagonistic  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle  ;  he  even  attempted  die  yet  mi- 
iccomplished,  perhaps  the  impossible,  task  dT  reconcil- 
ing the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  two  systems.  In  his 
treatise  on  Predestination  he  boldly  asserts  the  suprem- 
acy of  Reason ;  he  throws  off,  what  no  Latin  before 
bad  dared,  the  fetters  of  Augustinianism.  His  free- 
will is  even  more  than  the  plain  practical  doctrine  of 
Chrysostom  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  avoided  or 
eluded  that  inscrutable  question :  it  is  an  attempt  to 
found  it  on  philosophic  grounds,  to  establish  it  on 
the  sublime  arbitration  of  human  reason.  In  his 
translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Maximus,  Erigena  taught  the  mysticism 
of  the  later  Platonists.  He  aspired  to  the  still  higher 
office  of  harmonizing  philosophy  with  religion,  which 
in  their  loftiest  sense  he  declared  to  be  the  same.' 
Thus  John  the   Scot  was   at  once  a  strong  Ration- 

1  Archbbhop  Theodore  of  Ganterbuiy,  himself  a  Greek,  had  given  a 
tempoiarj  impalM  to  the  stadj  of  the  language.  It  will  be  seen  that  two 
eeDturies  later  the  universal  Ab^lard  was  ignorant  of  Greek;  and  I  doubt 
whether  his  fair  pupil  understood  more  than  her  master. 

*  £rigena*s  most  remarkable  work  bears  a  Greek  title,  mpl  fvoau» 
utpioftou,  published  by  Gale,  Oxford,  18S1;  recenUj  bj  M.  SduiiCary 
liunster,  188S.  On  this  book  compare  Haureau,  De  la  Philosophie  Scbo- 
lastiqae  (an  admirable  treatise),  p.  112,  ei  »eq,  **  Quel  ^tonsement,  diuiis 
mdme  quel  respect,  doit  nous  inspirer  la  grande  figure  de  ce  docteur,  qui 
causera  tant  d*agitation  dans  T^cole,  dans  r£glise;  qui  semera  les  venti, 
et  recueillera  les  tempdtes,  mais  saura  les  braver;  qui  ne  laissera  pas  un 
h^ritier  direct  de  sa  doctrine,  mais  qui  du  moins  aura  la  gloire  d'avoir 
aunoncd,  d*avoir  prdcddd  Bruno,  Yanini,  Spinosa,  les  plus  t^m^rures  des 
logiciens  qui  aient  jamais  errd  sous  les  platanes  de  rAcad^nla."  Bee  alss 
the  Lectures  of  M.  Ampere. 
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alist  (be  brings  all  theologic  questions  to  the  test  of 
dialectic  reasoning);  and  at  tbe  same  time,  not  by  re- 
mote inference,  but  plainly  and  manifestly  a  Pantheist. 
With  him  God  is  all  things,  all  things  are  God.  The 
Creator  alone  truly  is;  the  universe  is  but  a  sublime 
Tbeophany,  a  visible  manifestation  of  God.  He  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  eternity  of  the  universe ;  his  dialectic 
proof  of  this  he  proclaims  to  be  irresistible.  Creation 
could  not  have  been  an  accident  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  of 
his  essence  to  be  a  cause:  all  things  therefore  have 
existed,  do  exist,  and  will  exist  through  him  their  cause. 
All  things  flow  &om  the  infinite  abyss  of  the  Godhead, 
and  are  reabsorbed  into  it.^  No  wonder  that,  not- 
withstanding the  profound  devotion  which  John  the 
Scot  blended  with  his  most  daring  speculations,  and  the 
valuable  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church, 
especially  by  his  confutation,  on  however  perilous 
grounds,  yet  which  the  foes  of  the  predestinarian 
alleged  to  be  a  fiill  confutation  of  the  predestinarian 
Gotschalk,  he  was  met  by  a  loud  and  hostile  clamor. 
Under  the  general  denunciation  of  the  Church  and  of 
tbe  Pope,  Nicolas  I.,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land :  there  he  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Alfred's 
new  University  of  Oxford.*  But  if  by  his  bolder 
speculations  John  the  Scot  appalled  his  age,  by  his 

1  Compare  Brucker,  yol.  iii.  p.  618,  Schmidt  der  Mysticismiu  der  Mittel 
Alter.  See  also  Guizot,  Givilis.  Modeme,  Leo.  29;  Roiuselot,  Etades  snr 
U  Philoeophie  dans  le  Mqyen  Age,  cap.  S.  John  Scot  had  m  distinct  terms 
the  ''oogito,  ergo  som**  of  Descartes;  but  in  fact  he  took  it  from  An- 
gustlne.  — Hanrean,  p.  133.  Compare  Bitter,  ii.  p.  186.  We  may  return 
to  John  Scot. 

>  The  account  of  his  death  is  borrowed  bj  Matthew  of  Westminster  fhun 
•hat  of  a  later  John  the  Saxon,  who  was  stabbed  by  some  monks  in  a 
qnarrel.  The  flight  to  England  does  not  depend  on  the  troth  of  that 
iConr 
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translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  he  compensat- 
ed to  the  monastic  sptem  as  supplying  to  the  dreamy 
and  meditative  a  less  lawless  and  more  absorbing  train 
of  thought,  a  more  complete,  more  satis&ctory,  yet 
inoffensive  mysticism  to  the  restless  mind.^  What 
could  be  more  congenial  to  the  reclose,  who  aspired 
beyond  the  daily  routine  of  toil  and  psalmody,  than 
this  vision  of  the  Godhead,  this  mystic  union  with  the 
Supreme,  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  its  corpo- 
ral prison-house,  the  aspiration  to,  the  absorption  in,  the 
primal  fountain  of  light  and  blessedness,  the  attainaUe 
angelic,  and  higher  than  angelic  perfection,  the  ascent 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  np 
to  the  visible  at  once  and  invisible  throne  of  God  ? 
The  effect  of  this  work  on  the  whole  ecclesiastic  sys- 
tem, and  on  the  popular  faith,  it  is  almost  impossible 
justly  to  estimate.  The  Church  of  France  had  now 
made  it  a  point  of  their  national  and  monastic  honor 
to  identify  the  St.  Denys,  the  founder  and  patron  saint 
of  the  church  at  Paris,  with  tlie  Areopagite  of  St. 
Paul ;  to  them  there  could  be  no  gift  so  aoceptable, 
none  so  greedily  received.  But  when  the  whole  hie- 
rarchy found  that  they,  each  in  their  ascending  order, 
were  the  image  of  an  ascending  hierarchical  type  in 
heaven ;  that  each  order,  culminating  in  the  Pope,'  was 
the  representative  of  a  celestial  order  culminating  in 
the  Supreme ;  this  was  too  flattering  to  their  pride  and 
to  their  power  not  to  become  at  once  orthodox  and 
ecclesiastical  doctrine.     The  effect  of  this  new  angel- 

1  William  of  Malmesbuy  Bays  of  Erigeiui:  ^  Si  tameo  ignoscatiir  ai  in 
^quibuft,  in  qnibus  a  Latinornm  tramite  deviaTit,  dum  in  Gneooa  i 
•culos  intendit."  —  P.  190,  N.  S.  edit 

s  See,  however,  vol.  vi.    This  tenet  would  be  added  in  the  Weat 
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ology  on  the  popular  belief,  on  the  arts,  and  on  the  im- 
agination of  Latin  Christendom,  will  be  more  flilly 
developed  in  our  consideration  of  the  rige  and  progress 
of  Christian  mythology. 

Though  an  outcast  and  an  exile,  John  the  Scot 
maintained  such  authority  on  account  of  his  transceiH 
dent  learning,  that  in  the  second  great  rebellion,  not 
merely  against  the  supremacy  but  almost  the  life  of  the 
mediaeval  system,  Berengar  of  Tours  appealed  to  him 
as  one  whose  name,  whose  intimacy  with  Charles  the 
Bald,  ought  to  overawe  the  puny  opponents  of  his  time« 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  he  fearlessly  and  repeatedly 
asserted  even  so  learned  and  renowned  a  prelate  as 
Lanfranc  to  be  presumptuous  in  not  bowing  at  once  to 
the  decisions  of  John  the  Scot. 

As  time  rolled  on,  these  speculations  were  no  longer 
working  only  in  the  minds  of  soUtary  men,  often  no 
doubt  when  least  suspected.  They  were  not  promul- 
gated, as  those  of  Gotschalk  had  been,  by  public  preach- 
ing ;  even  those  of  Berengar  had  gained  their  full 
publicity  in  the  schools  which  were  attached  to  many 
of  the  greater  monasteries.  In  these  schools,  the  par- 
ents of  our  modem  universities,  the  thought  which 
had  been  brooded  over,  and  perhaps  suppressed  in  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  found  an  opportunity  of  suggest* 
fag  itself  for  discussion,  of  commanding  a  willing,  of- 
ten a  numerous,  auditory  ;  and  was  quickened  by  the 
collision  of  adverse  opinion.  The  recluse  and  medita-* 
tive  philosopher  became  a  teacher,  the  head  of  a  new 
philosophy.  Dialectics,  the  science  of  logic,  was  one 
of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  intellectual  study. 
It  was  part  of  the  Quadrivium,  the  more  advanced 
and  perfect  stage  of  public  education ;  and  under  the 
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specious  form  of  dialectic  exercises,  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  divinity  became  subjects  of  debate.  Thus 
began  to  rise  a  new  Christian  theology ;  not  that  of 
the  Church  embodied  in  the  devout  forms  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, and  enforced  in  the  simple  or  more  impassioned 
discourse  from  the  pulpit ;  not  that  of  the  thougbtfol 
divine,  following  out  his  own  speculations  in  their 
natural  course ;  but  that  of  the  disputant,  bound  hy 
conventional  scientific  forms,  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
genarate  from  a  severe  investigation  of  truth  into  a  trial 
of  technical  skill.  In  its  highest  tone  acute,  ingenious, 
and  subtile,  it  presented  every  question  in  every  possi- 
ble form ;  it  was  comprehensive  so  as  to  embrace  the 
most  puerile  and  frivolous  as  well  as  the  most  moment- 
ous and  majestic  inquiries ;  if  dry,  wearisome,  un« 
awakening  in  its  form,  as  litigation  and  as  a  strife  of 
contending  minds,  it  became  of  intense  interest.  It 
wus  the  intellectual  tournament  of  a  small  intellectoal 
aristocracy,  to  which  all  the  scholars  who  were  bred  to 
more  peaceful  avocations  thronged  in  multitudes. 

The  strife  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists, 
fitmous  names,  which  to  the  schools  were  as  the  Guelfii 
and  Ghibellines  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  inevitable  results  of  this  importance  assumed 
by  the  science  of  dialectics.  It  is  difiicult  to  translate 
this  controversy  out  of  its  logical  language,  and  to 
make  it  clearly  intelligible  to  the  popular  apprehension ; 
nor  is  it  immediately  apparent  how  the  fimdamental 
truths  of  Christianity,  of  religion  itself,  as  the  jealous 
^pd  sensitive  vigilance  of  the  hierarchy  could  not  but 
perceive,  were  involved  in  this  dispute.  The  doctrine 
and  &te  of  Roscelin,  the  first  great  Nominalist,  the  au- 
thoritative interpreter  if  not  the  author  of  the  system. 
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show  at  once  the  character  and  the  fears  excited  by 
Nominalism.  Roscelin  peremptorily  denied  the  real 
existence  of  nnirersals ;  nothing  actually  is  bnt  the  in* 
dividual,  that  of  which  the  senses  take  immediate  co^ 
nizance.  Uniyersals  were  mere  conTentional  phrases. 
Each  animal  subsists  ;  the  animal  race  is  but  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  thought ;  man  Uves,  humankind  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  mind ;  the  inherent,  distinctive,  accidental 
qualities  of  things  are  inseparable  from  the  objects  to 
which  they  belong.  He  even  denied  the  proper  exift- 
tence  of  parts,  the  whole  alone  had  actual  being ;  it 
was  divided  or  analyzed  oply  by  an  effort  of  reflection. 
Though  the  materializing  tendency  of  Roscelin's  doc- 
trine was  clearly  discerned  ^  and  sternly  denounced  by 
his  adversaries,  yet  Roscelin  himself  did  not  absolutely 
deny  the  reality  of  the  invisible,  immaterial  world :  the 
souls  of  men,  the.  angels,  the  Deity,  were  to  him  un- 
questioned beings.  This  appears  even  from  the  fatal 
syllogism  which  awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Church,  and 
led  to  the  proscription  of  Roscelin.  For  philosophy 
could  not  stand  aloof  from  theology,  and  Roscelin  was 
too  bold  or  too  consistent  not  to  push  his  system  into 
that  forbidden  domain.  The  statement  of  his  opinions 
rests  on  the  evidence  of  his  adversary,  but  that  adver- 
sary, Anselm,  cites  his  own  words,  and  in  a  form  likely 
to  have  been  used  by  so  fearless  a  dialectician.  While 
he  reasoned  of  the  Godhead  as  if  having  no  doubt  of 
its  real  being,  his  own  concessions  seemed  of  necessity 
to  perplex  or  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

1  "  In  eonim  (the  Nominalists)  qnippe  animabns,  ratio,  qn»  et  princepa 
et  judex  omnium  debet  esse  qua  sunt  in  homine,  eic  est  in  imaginationilnis 
oorponUibus  obvolnta,  ut  ex  eis  se  non  possit  erolvere;  nee  ab  ipeis  ea  qu» 
ipsa  sola  et  pnra  contemplari  debet,  valeat  disoeraere.*'— Anselm,  apud 
Bonsselot. 
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If  the  three  persons  are  one  thing  and  not  three  things, 
as  distinct  as  three  angels  or  three  souls,  though  one  in 
will  and  power,  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
have  been  incarnate  with  the  Son.^ 

It  was  a  churchman,  but  a  churchman  bred  in  a 
monastery,  who  in  the  quiet  of  its  cloisters  had  long 
sounded  the  depths  of  metaphysical  inquiry  and  was 
practised  in  its  schools,  one  really  compiled  to  leave 
his  contemplative  seclusion  to  mingle  in  worldly  affiurs 
—  Anselm,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
rose  up  to  denounce  and  confute  at  once  the  heretical 
logic  and  heretical  theology  of  Roscelin. 

The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee  seemed  to  aspire  to  that 
The  abbey  samo  preeminence  in  theologic  learning  and 
of  Bee.  ^Q  accomplishments  of  high-minded  church- 
men which  the  Normans  were  displaying  in  valor, 
military  skill,  and  the  OQuquests  of  kingdoms.  The 
Normans  had  founded  or  subdued  great  monarchies  at 
each  extreme  of  Europe.  Normans  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  Sicily  and  England.  From  the  Norman  abbey  of 
Bee  came  forth  two  archbishops  of  England,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  one,  Lanfranc,  against 
Berengar  of  Tours,  the  other,  Anselm,  the  triumphant 
adversary  of  Roscelin,  and,  if  not  the  founder,  the  pie- 
cursor  of  the  scholastic  theology.  The  monastery  of 
Bee  had  been  founded  by  Herluin,  a  fierce  and  igno- 
rant knight,  who  toiled  and  prayed  as  a  monk  with  the 
same  vehemence  with  which  he  had  fought  as  a  war- 
rior,    Herluin,  accustomed  to  head  a  band  of  savage 


I  "  Si  in  Deo  tres  persons  lunt  una  tantnm  res,  et  non  rant  tree  lei, 
ttnaquieqae  per  se  eeparatiin,  eicnt  tree  angeli,  aut  tres  antme,  ita  tames  nt 
volaotate  et  potenti&  sint  idem,  erpro  Pater  et  Spiritns  Sanctns  com  FHio 
Incamatne  est."  — Anselm  de  fid.  Trinit.,  Rousselot,  t.  i.  p.  160. 
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freebooters,  suddenly  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  devo- 
tion, had  become  the  head  of  a  religious  brotherhood, 
in  which  the  no  less  savage  austerity  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  his  countrymen,  and  obtained  for  it 
that  &me  for  rigid  discipline  which  led  the  Italian  Lan- 
franc,  as  afterwards  the  Italian  Anselm,  to  its  walls.  ^ 
It  is  true  that  the  great  theologians  of  Bee  were  stran* 
gers  by  birth,  bnt  they  were  adopted  Normans,  called 
to  Norman  sees,  and  protected  by  Norman  kings. 

The  profound  devotion  of  his  age  was  the  all-absorb- 
ing passion  of  Anselm.^  The  monastery  was  AoMim. 
his  home;  when  he  was  forced  into  the  Primate's 
tibrone  of  England,  his  heart  was  still  in  the  quiet  abbey 
of  Bee.  In  his  philosophy,  as  in  his  character.  Faith 
was  the  priest,  who  stood  alone  in  the  sanctuary  of  hia 
heart ;  Reason,  the  awe*struck  and  reverential  minister 
was  to  seek  satisfaction  not  for  the  doubts  (for  from 
doubts  Anselm  woijd  have  recoiled  as  from  treason 
against  God),  but  for  those  grave  questionings,  how  far 
smd  in  what  manner  the  harmony  was  to  be  established 
between  the  Godhead  of  Revelation  and  of  Reason. 
The  theology  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  most  imperious 
dogmatism,  was  the  irrefragable  truth  from  which  An- 
selm set  out.  It  was  not  timidity,  or  even  awe,  which 
kept  him  within  the  barriers;  his  mind  intuitively 
shrunk  frcmi  all  without  those  bounds,  excepting  so  far 
as  profound  thought  might  seem  to  elucidate  and  make 

1  Compare  throaghout  C.  B^mosat,  Anselme.  This  excellent  book  has 
a]>peared  since  the  greater  part  of  my  work  was  written;  the  whole  indeed 
of  this  passago.  See  also  the  treatises  of  Ansehn,  many  of  them  sepa- 
rately republished;  Frank,  Anselm  von  Canterbury;  Mohler,  Anselm; 
Bonchette. 

9  Anselm  will  appear  again  in  his  high  sacerdotal  character  as  Arcli- 
bi!>hop  of  Canterbury. 
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more  dear  the  catholic  conceptions  of  the  Godhead  and 
of  the  whole  invisible  world.  His  famons  philosophi- 
cal axiom,  which  alone  perpetuated  his  renown  during 
the  centuries  which  looked  with  contempt  on  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  middle  ages,  the  a  priori 
proof  of  the  being  of  God  —  "  The  idea  of  God  in  the 
mind  of  man  is  the  one  unanswerable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God "  —  this  with  Anselm  was  an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  the  groundwork  of  his  theology.  It 
was  not  the  discovery  of  God,  whom  his  soul  had  from 
its  earliest  dawn  implicitly  believed,  whom  his  heart 
had  from  his  youth  upward  loved  with  intense  devo- 
tion ;  it  was  not  even  a  satis&ction  of  his  craving  in* 
tellect  (his  intellect  required  no  satisfiu^don)  ;  it  was 
the  bright  thought  which  flashed  across  the  reflective 
mind,  or  to  which  it  was  led  by  the  slow  gradations  of 
reasoning.^  Faith  condescended  to  knowledge,  not  be- 
cause &ith  was  insufficient,  but  because  knowledge  was, 
as  it  were,  in  the  contemplative  mind  a  necessary  fruit 
of  faith.  He  could  not  understand  unless  he  first  be- 
lieved. But  the  intellect,  which  had  for  so  many  cen- 
turies slumbered  on  the  lap  of  religion,  or  at  least  only 
aspired  to  activity  on  subjects  far  below  these  primaiy 
and  elemental  truths  ;  which  when  it  fought,  fought  for 
the  outworks  of  the  creed,  and  lefi;  the  citadel,  or  rather 
(for,  as  in  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  was  the  fortress  as  well 
as  the  fane)  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  be  guarded  by  its  own 
inherent  sanctity;  —  the  intellect  however  awakened 
with  reverential  hand,  once  stirred,  could  not  compose 

1  "  Neque  enim  qusro  intelligere,  ut  credun,  sed  credo  nt  intdUguB. 
Nam  et  hoc  credo,  quia  nisi  credideio,  non  intelligam."  —  Prolog.,  c.  hr. 
'*Gratias  tibi,  bone  Domine,  gratiaa  tibi:  quia  qnod  prios  cradidi  to  dn- 
cente;  jam  sic  intelligo  te  Uluminante,  at  d  te  esse  nolim  cnden^Mft 
I  non  intelligeie." 
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itself  to  the  same  profound  repose.  Anselm  nncon- 
Bcionsly,  being  absolutely  himself  without  fear  and  with- 
out danger,  had  entered ;  and  if  he  did  not  first  throw 
open,  had  expanded  wide  the  doors  of  that  region  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  which  others  would  hereafter  tread 
with  bolder  steps.  Questions  which  he  touched  with 
holy  dread  were  soon  to  be  vexed  by  ruder  hands. 
Season  had  received  an  admission  which,  however  tim* 
idly,  she  would  never  cease  to  assert. 

It  may  appear  at  first  singular  that  the  thought  which 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  monk  at  Bee  should 
still  be  the  problem  of  metaphysical  theology;  and 
theology  must,  when  followed  out,  become  metaphysi- 
cal ;  metaphysics  must  become  theological.  This  same 
thought  seems,  with  no  knowledge  of  its  mediaeval  ori- 
gin, to  have  forced  itself  on  Descartes,  was  reasserted 
by  Leibnitz,  if  not  rejected  was  thought  insufficient  by 
Kant,  revived  in  another  form  by  Schelling  and  by 
Hegel ;  latterly  has  been  discussed  with  singular  ful- 
ness and  ingenuity  by  M.  de  R^musat.  Yet  will  it 
less  surprise  the  more  profoundly  reflective,  who  can- 
not but  perceive  how  soon  and  how  inevitably  the 
mind  arrives  at  the  verge  of  human  thought ;  how  it 
cannot  but  encounter  this  s^me  question,  which  in  an- 
other form  divided  in  either  avowed  or  unconscious 
antagonism,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Anselm  and  his  oppo- 
nents (for  opponents  he  had  of  no  COnmion  subtilty), 
Leibnitz  and  Locke ;  which  Kant  fiuled  to  reconcile ; 
which  his  followers  have  perhaps  bewildered  by  a  new 
and  intricate  phraseology  more  than  elucidated  ;  which 
modem  eclecticism  harmonizes  rather  in  seeming  than 
in  reality ;  the  question  of  questions ;  our  primary, 
elemental,  it  may  be  innate  or  instinctive,  or  acquired 
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and  traditional,  idea,  conception,  notion,  conviction  of 
Qod,  of  the  Immaterial,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite. 

Anselm,  at  first  by  his  secladed  monastic  habits,  af- 
terwards on  account  of  his  dignitj  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbnrj,  and  the  part  which  he  was  compellcKl  to 
take  in  the  quarrel  about  investitures  in  England, 
either  shrunk  from  or  stood  above  the  personal  conflicts 
which  involyed  other  metaphysicians  in  active  hostili- 
ties. Yet,  however  the  schools  might  already  have 
been  startled  by  theories  of  alarming  import  (the  more 
alarming,  since  few  could  foresee  their  ultimate  end), 
so  far,  without  doubt,  in  all  these  conflicts  between  the 
intellectual  and  religious  development  of  man,  in  these 
first  insurrections  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Church, 
as  regards  its  power  over  the  public  mind,  the  Church 
had  come  forth  triumphant.  Its  adversaries  had  been 
awed,  it  might  be  into  sullen  and  reluctant  silence,  yet 
into  silence.  Even  in  the  strife  between  Ab^lard  and 
St.  Bernard  it  seemed  to  maintain  the  same  supm- 
ority. 

The  life  of  Abdlari,  contrasted  with  that  of  St. 
Bernard,  gives,  as  it  were,  the  full  measure  and  perfect 
image  of  the  time  in  its  intellectual  as  in  its  religious 
development. 

Peter  Ab^lard  was  a  Breton  (a  native  of  Palais,  about 
AbOanibom  '^^^  leagues  from  Nantes).  In  him  were  cen- 
A.D.1079.  ^j.^  ^i^  characteristics  of  that  race,*  the 
uncontrollable  impetuosity,  the  individuality,  which 
delighted  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 

1  On  Ab^latd,  see  above  all  his  own  works  (the  flnt  voliime  of  a  new 
edition  haa  appeared,  by  M.  Cousin),  more  especially  the  Historia  Calami 
tatom  and  the  Letters.  The  Sic  et  Non  edited,  with  reeenrations,  bj  H 
Cousin;  more  completely  by  Henke.  —  Rousselot,  Etudes;  C.  de  R^usai^ 
Absurd 
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fielf-confidence  which  swelled  into  arrogance,  the  perse- 
verance which  hardened  into  obstinacy,  the  quickness 
and  fertility  which  were  speedily  fostered  into  a  passion 
for  disputation.  His  education  ripened  witli  unexam- 
pled rapidity  his  natural  character ;  no  man  is  so  over- 
bearing or  so  stubborn  as  a  successful  disputant ;  and 
very  early  in  life  Ab^lard  became  the  most  powerfiil 
combatant  in  the  intellectual  tilting  matches  of  the 
schools,  which  had  now  become  one  of  the  great  &sh- 
ions  of  the  day.  His  own  words  show  the  singular 
analogy  between  the  two  paths  of  distinction  open  to 
aspiring  youth.  *'  I  preferred,"  said  Ab^lard,  "  the 
strife  of  disputations  to  the  trophies  of  war."  Skill 
in  dialectics  became  to  the  young  churchman  what  the 
management  of  the  lance  and  of  the  courser  was  to  the 
knight.  He  descended  into  the  lists,  and  challenged 
all  comers  ;  and  those  lists,  in  the  peaceAil  conventual 
schools,  were  watched  with  almost  as  absorbing  interest 
by  spectators  hardly  less  numeroifi.  Before  the  age 
of  twenty  Ab^lard  had  wandered  through  great  part 
of  France  as  an  errant  logician,  and  had  found  no  com- 
batant who  could  resist  his  prowess.  He  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  the  celebrated  William  of  Cham-  ^^^^^^ 
peaux  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  The  ^'^'  ^^' 
schools  of  Paris,  which  afterwards  expanded^  into  that 
renowned  University,  trembled  at  the  temerity  of  the 
youth  who  dared  to  encounter  that  veteran  in  dialectic 
warfare,  whose  shield  had  been  so  long  untouched,  and 
who  had  seemed  secure  in  his  all-acknowledged  puis- 
sance. Ab^lard  in  a  short  time  was  the  pupil,  the 
rival,  the  conqueror,  and  of  course  an  object  of  im- 
placable animosity  to  the  vanquished  chieftain  of  the 
schools.     To  have  been  the  master  of  Ab^lard  might 
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seem,  indeed,  to  insure  his  rebellion.  He  seized  at 
once  on  the  weak  parts  of  his  teacher's  sjrstem,  and 
in  his  pride  of  strength  scrupled  not  to  trample  him  b 
the  dust  Ab^lard  had  once  been  the  pupil  of  Rosce- 
lin ;  he  denounced,  refuted  Nominalism.  He  was  now 
wnNun  of  the  hearer  of  William  of  Champeaux  ;  the 
champ«ux.  peculiar  Realism  which  William  taught  met 
with  no  more  respect.  Notwithstanding  the  o|^>08ition 
of  his  master,  he  set  up  a  rival  school,  first,  under  the 
favor  of  the  Court,  at  Melun,  afterwards  at  Corbeil, 
nearer  Paris.  A  domestic  affliction,  the  death  of  his 
beloved  mother,  sent  him  back  to  Brittany,  where  he 
remained  some  short  time.  On  his  return  he  renewed 
the  attempt  to  dethrone  William  of  Champeaux,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  all  his  scholars.  The  philos- 
opher, in  disgust  at  his  empty  hall,  retired  into  a 
brotherhood  of  black  canons.  Ab^Iard  assumed  his 
chair.  The  Court  interest,  and  perhaps  the  violence 
of  some  older  and  still  faithful  disciples  of  William  of 
Champeaux,  expelled  him  from  his  usurped  seat.  He 
retired  again  to  Melun,  and  reestablished  his  rival 
school.  But  on  the  final  retirement  of  William  of 
Champeaux  fi*om  Paris,  Ab^lard  returned  to  the  city ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  William  himself  came  back 
to  support  his  appointed  successor,  a  general  desertion 
of  his  pupils  left  Ab^lard  in  undisputed  supremacy. 
William  of  Champeaux  was  consoled  for  his  discom- 
fiture by  the  Bishopric  of  Chalons. 

But  there  was  one  field  alone  for  the  full,  complete, 
and  commanding  development  of  dialectic  skill,  which 
had  now  to  a  certain  extent  drawn  itself  apart  into  a 
distinct  and  separate  camp :  philosophy  was  no  longer, 
as  with   Auselm,  one  with  divinity.      That  field  was 
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theology.  This  was  the  single,  all-engrossing  j^i^aid  a 
subject,  which  the  disputant  could  not  avoid,  **»«>*<«»•»• 
and  which  alone,  through  the  Church  or  the  monastery, 
led  to  permanent  fame,  repose,  wealth,  or  power.  As 
yet  Ab^lard  had  kept  prudently  aloof,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, from  that  sacred  and  uncongenial  domain.  For 
Ab^lard  had  no  deep  devotional  training,  no  severe 
discipline,  no  habits  of  submission.  He  might  aspire 
remotely  to  the  dignity,  honor,  or  riches  of  the  church- 
man, but  he  had  nothing  of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  no 
reverence  for  rigid  dogmatic  orthodoxy ;  he  stood  alone 
in  his  conscious  strength,  consorted  not  intimately  with 
the  ecclesiastics,  espoused  not  ostentatiously  their  inter- 
ests, perhaps  betrayed  contempt  of  their  ignorance.  Of 
the  monk  he  had  still  less ;  whatever  love  of  solitude 
he  might  indulge,  was  that  of  philosophic  contempla- 
tion, not  of  religious  or  mystic  meditation.  His  place 
in  the  convent  was  not  the  chapel  at  midnight  or  before 
the  break  of  morning ;  his  was  not  either  the  richly- 
intoned  voice  swelling  the  full  harmony  of  the  choir, 
or  the  tender  orison  of  the  humble  and  weeping  peni-* 
tent.  Of  his  fasts,  of  his  mortifications,  of  his  self-tor^ 
ture,  nothing  is  heard.  His  place  is  in  the  adjacent 
school,  where  he  is  perplexing  his  antagonists  with  his 
dexterous  logic,  or  losing  them  with  himself  in  the 
depths  of  his  subtle  metaphysics.  Yet  the  fame  at 
least  of  theologic  erudition  is  necessary  to  crown  his 
glory ;  he  must  be  profoundly  learned,  as  well  as  irre- 
sistibly argumentative.  He  went  to  Laon  to  study 
under  Anselm,  the  most  renowned  theologian  of  his 
day.  The  fame  of  this  Anselm  survives  only  in  the 
history  of  Ab^lard  —  lost,  perhaps,  in  that  of  his 
greater  namesake,  now  dead  for  many  years.     With 
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more  than  his  characteristic  temerity  and  arrogance, 
he  treated  Anselm  even  less  respectfiiUj  than  he  had 
treated  William  of  Champeaux.  He  openlj  declared 
the  venerable  divine  to  owe  his  &me  to  his  age  rather 
than  to  his  ability  or  knowledge.  Ab^lard  began  at 
once  to  lecture  in  opposition  to  his  master  on  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel.  His  renown  was  now  at  its  height ; 
there  was  no  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  Ab^lard 
did  not  believe  himself,  and  was  not  believed,  compe- 
tent to  give  the  fiillest  instruction.  Not  merely  did  all 
Paris  and  the  adjacent  districts  throng  to  his  school, 
but  there  was  no  country  so  remote,  no  road  so  diffi' 
cult,  but  that  the  pupils  defied  the  toils  and  perils  of 
the  way.  From  barbarous  Anjou,  fix>m  Poitou,  Gras- 
cony,  and  Spain,  from  Normandy,  Flanders,  Grermany, 
Swabia,  from  England  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of 
the  sea,  scholars  of  all  ranks  and  classes  crowded  to 
Paris.  Even  Rome,  the  great  teacher  of  the  world  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  acknowledged  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  Ab^lard,  and  sent  her  sons  to  submit  to  his  dis- 
cipline. 

The  romance  of  Ab^lard's  life  commenced  when  it 
Heiotoft.  usually  begins  to  languish  in  others ;  that 
romance,  so  singularly  displaying  the  manners,  habits, 
and  opinions  of  the  time,  becomes  grave  history.  He 
was  nearer  forty  than  thirty  when  the  passions  of  youth, 
which  had  hitherto  been  controlled  by  habits  of  severe 
study,  came  upon  him  with  sudden  and  unresisted  vio- 
lence. No  religious  scruples  seem  to  have  interposed. 
The  great  philosopher,  though  as  yet  only  an  ecclesias- 
tic in  dignity,  and  destined  for  the  sacred  iunction,  a 
canon  of  the  Church,  calmly  determines  to  reward  him- 
self for  his  long  continence.     Yet  his  fastidious  feelings 
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loathed  the  more  gross  and  vulgar  sensualities.  His 
studies  had  kept  him  aloof  from  the  society  of  high-bom 
ladies ;  yet,  as  he  asserts,  and  as  Heloisa  in  the  fervor 
of  her  admiration  scruples  not  to  confirm  his  assertion, 
there  was  no  female,  however  noble  in  birth  or  rank, 
or  spotless  in  &me,  who  would  have  scrupled  to  receive 
the  homage  and  reward  the  love  of  Ab^Iard.  Though 
Ab^lard  was  looking  out,  like  a  gallant  knight,  for  a 
mistress  of  his  affections,  there  was  nothing  chivalrous 
or  reverential  in  his  passion  for  Heloisa.  He  delib- 
erately planned  the  seduction  of  this  maiden,  who  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  her  surpassing  beauty  than  for 
her  wonderful  talents  and  knowledge.  He  offered  to 
board  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  the  Canon  Fulbert,  in 
order  that  he  might  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  mind  of 
this  accomplished  damsel.  The  avarice  and  vanity  of 
the  uncle  were  equally  tempted ;  without  suspicion  he 
made  over  his  niece  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
teacher,  permitting  him  even  to  inflict  personal  chas- 
tisement. 

Ab^lard's  new  passion  only  developed  more  fully  his 
wonderful  faculties.  The  philosopher  and  theologian 
became  a  poet  and  a  musician.  The  lovers  made  no 
attempt  at  the  concealment  of  their  mutual  attachment. 
All  Paris  admired  the  beautiful  amatory  verses  of 
Ab^lard,  which  were  allowed  to  transpire ;  and  He- 
loisa, in  the  deep  devotion  of  her  love,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  the  breath  of  public  fame,  thought  her- 
self an  object  of  envy  to  all  her  sex.  The  Canon  Ful- 
bert alone  was  ignorant  that  he  had  intrusted,  in 
Ab^lard's  own  words,  "  his  spotless  lamb  to  a  ravening 
wolf."     When  the  knowledge  was  at  last  forced  upon 
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him,  Heloisa  fled  with  her  lover  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nun,  and  in  the  house  of  his  sister  in  Brittany,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whom  he  called  hj  the  philosophic  name 
of  Astrolabius.^  The  indignant  Canon  insisted  on  the 
reparation  of  his  &milj  honor  by  marriage.  Ab^Iaid 
consented ;  Heloisa  alone,  in  an  absolute,  nnrivalled 
spirit  of  self*devotion,  so  wonderful  that  we  foiget  to 
reprove,  resisted ;  she  used  every  argument,  every  ap- 
peal to  the  pride,  the  honor,  even  to  the  love  of  Ab^laid, 
which  are  usually  nrged  to  enforce  that  atonement,  to 
dissnade  her  lover  from  a  step  so  fatal  to  his  fame  and 
his  advancement.  As  a  philosopher  Ab^lard  would  be 
trammelled  by  the  .vulgar  cares  of  a  family;  as  a 
churchman  his  career  of  advancement,  which  might 
soar  to  the  highest  place,  was  checked  at  once  and 
forever.  Moral  impediments  might  be  got  over,  canon- 
ical objections  were  insuperable  ;  he  might  stand  above 
all  but  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  Church  through  his 
transcendent  abilities.  Thongh  she  had  been,  Uiougfa 
she  might  be  still  his  mistress,  she  did  not  thereby  inca- 
pacitate him  for  any  high  dignity ;  as  his  wife  she  closed 
against  him  that  ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ors, the  priorate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metro- 
politanate,  the  cardinalate,  and  even  that  which  was 
beyond  and  above  all.  There  was  no  place  to  which 
Ab^lard,  as  her  heart  and  mind  assured  her  the  first  of 
men,  might  not  reasonably,  rightfully  aspire,  and  was 

1  M.  Cousin  (Nonveaiiz  Fragments  Philosophiquefl,  toL  ii.)  has  pvb- 
Ibhed  a  long  Latin  poem  addressed  to  his  son  bj  AMIard.  It  is  in  part  a 
▼ersification  of  the  Book  of  I^roveibe.  Of  the  life  of  Astrolabiiis  nothiaf 
Is  known.  M.  Cousin  found  this  singular  name  in  the  list  of  the  abbots  of 
«  monastery  in  Switzerland,  of  a  date  which  agrees  with  the  age  of  Ah^ 
lard's  son. 
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his  Heloisa  to  stand  in  his  way?^  These  were  the 
arguments  of  Heloisa  herself:  this  is  a  heroism  of 
self-abnegation  incredible  in  anj  but  a  deeplj-loving 
woman  y  and  even  in  her  so  rare  as  to  be  matter  of 
astonishment. 

The  fears  or  the  remorse  of  Ab^lard  were,  strong 
er  than  the  reasonings  of  Heloisa.  He  en-  livrtag*. 
deavored  to  appease  the  injured  uncle  bj  a  secret  mar* 
riage,  which  took  place  at  Paris.  But  the  secret  was 
soon  divulged  by  the  wounded  pride  and  the  vanity  of 
Fulbert  Heloisa,  still  faithful  to  her  lover's  least  wishes 
and  interests,  denied  the  marriage;  and  Ab^lard  re- 
moved her  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil.  There,  in 
all  but  taking  the  veil  and  in  receiving  his  stolen  visits, 
which  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  her 
sweetness,  her  patience,  her  piety,  her  conformity  to 
all  the  rules,  won  her  the  universal  respect  and  6ar 
teem. 

Fulbert  still  suspected,  he  might  well  suspect,  that 
Ab^lard  intended  to  compel  his  wife  to  take  the  veil, 
and  so  release  him  from  the  ties  of  wedlock.  His  re- 
venge was  that  of  the  most  exquisite  and  ingenious 
malice,  as  well  as  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  It 
aimed  at  blasting  the  ambition,  as  well  as  punishing 
the  lust  of  its  victim.  By  his  mutilation  (for  Haeiiatioii. 
in  this  respect  the  canon  law  strictly  followed  ^•°*  ^^* 

1  Her  whole  aonl  is  expressed  in  the  qnoUtion  fW>m  Locan,  uttered,  it  k 
laid,  when  she  entered  the  cloister  at  Aigenteail :  — 

"  0  maxfme  eoi^ax ! 
0  tbalamia  indlgoe  meto.    Hoo  Jnili  habcbat 
Id  tantum  fortana  caput  ?    Our  tanpla  napd; 
Si  miseram  Iketium  foi  ?    Nane  aodpe  poBuu, 
8«d  qoas  sponte  loam.'* 

Voble,  but  not  nnnlike  lines  I 
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that  of  Leviticus)  Abelard  might,  he  thought,  be  for- 
ever disqualified  from  ecclesiastical  honors.  The  pun- 
ishment of  Ab^Iard's  barbarous  enemies,  of  Fnlbert 
and  his  accomplices,  which  was  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice,  and  inflicted  by  the  civil  power,  could  not 
console;  the  general  commiseration  could  only  aggra- 
vate his  misery  and  despair.  He  threw  himself,  at  first 
determined  to  shun  the  sight  of  the  world,  into  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Denys  ;  Heloisa,  still  passive  to  his  com- 
mands, took  the  veil  at  Argenteuil.  But  even  to  the 
end  the  fervent  affections  of  Heloisa  were  hardly  trans- 
ferred to  holier  and  more  spiritual  objects ;  religion, 
when  it  became  a  passion,  might  soflen,  it  could  not 
efface  from  her  heart,  that  towards  Abelard. 

The  fame  of  Abelard,  and  his  pride  and  ungovemar 
in8t.Deny>.  ble  soul.  Still  pursued  him;  his  talents  re- 
tained their  vigor;  his  temper  was  unsubdued.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Denys  was  dissolute.  Abelard  be- 
came a  severe  reformer ;  he  rebuked  the  abbot  and  the 
whole  comnranity  for  their  lax  discipline,  their  unexem- 
plary  morals.  He  retired  to  a  private  cell,  and  near  it 
opened  a  school.  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  schol- 
ars, that  lodging  and  provision  could  not  be  found  for 
the  coimtless  throng.  On  the  one  side  was  an  object 
of  the  most  excessive  admiration,  on  the  other  of  the 
most  implacable  hatred.  His  enemies  urged  the  bishop 
of  the  province  to  interdict  his  lectures,  as  tainted  with 
secular  learning  unbecoming  a  monk.  His  disciples, 
with  more  dangerous  adulation,  demanded  of  the  great 
teacher  the  satisfaction  of  their  reason  on  the  highest 
points  of  theology,  which  they  could  no  longer  receive 
in  simple  faith.  They  would  no  longer  be  blind  leaden 
of  th«  blind,  nor  pretend  to  believe  what  they  did  not 
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clearly  comprehend.'^  Abelard  composed  a  theological 
treatise,  in  which  he  discussed  the  awful  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity. 

His  enemies  were  on  the  watch.  Two  of  his  old  dis* 
comfited  antagonists  at  Laon,  named  Alberic  gonnouor 
and  Litolf,  denounced  him  before  Rodolph  a  d.  1121. 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Conon  Bishop  of  Praeneste, 
the  Legate  of  the  Pope.  He  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Council  at  Soissons.  A  rumor  was  spread 
abroad  that  he  asserted  that  there  were  three  Gods. 
He  hardly  escaped  being  stoned  by  the  populace.  But 
no  one  ventured  to  cope  with  the  irresistible  logician. 
Abelard  offered  his  book ;  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  ar- 
raign it.  The  prudent  and  friendly  Godfrey,  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  demanded  a  fair  hearing  for  Abelard ;  he 
was  answered  by  a  general  cry  that  the  whole  world 
could  not  disentangle  his  sophisms.  The  council  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  enemies  of  Abelard  persuaded 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Legate,  who  were  unlettered 
men  and  weary  of  the  whole  debate,  to  command  the 
book  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  to  be  punished  by 
seclusion  in  a  monastery  for  his  intolerable  presump- 
tion in  writing  and  lecturing  on  such  subjects  without 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Church.  This 
was  a  simple  and  summary  proceeding.  Abelard  was 
compelled  to  throw  his  book  into  the  fire  with  his  own 
handsv  and,  weeping  at  the  loss  of  his  labors,  to  recite 
aloud  the  Atlianasian  creed.  He  was  then  sent,  as  to  a 
prison,  to  the  convent  of  St.  M^dard,  but  before  long 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  cell  at  St.  Denys. 

1  '*Nec  credi  posM  eliquid,  aid  primitos  intellectam,  et  ridioiiloBiim  esM 
•liqnem  aliis  prsdicare,  quod  nee  iDse,  nee  ill!  qnos  doceret,  intellecto 
sapere.**  —  Abelard,  Oper. 
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His  imprudent  passion  for  truth  plunged  him  in  t 
new  calamity.  He  ventured  to  question,  fix>m  a  pas- 
sage in  Bede,  whether  the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey 
6t.  BenTt.  was  indeed  the  Dionysius  of  St.  Paul,  the  fSi- 
mous  Areopagite.  The  monks  had  hai*dly  endured  his 
remonstrances  against  their  dissolute  lives;  when  he 
questioned  the  authenticity  of  their  saint,  their  fhiy 
knew  no  bounds.  They  declared  that  Bede  was  an 
incorrigible  liar,  Ab^lard  a  sacrilegious  heretic.  Thdr 
founder  had  travelled  in  Greece,  and  brought  home  ir- 
refragable proo&  that  their  St.  Denys  was  the  convert 
of  St.  Paul.  It  was  not  the  honor  of  the  monastery 
alone  which  was  now  at  stake,  but  that  of  the  whole 
realm.  Ab^lard  was  denoimced  as  guilty  of  treasona- 
ble impiety  against  France  by  thus  deposing  her  great 
tutelar  saint.  The  vengeance  of  the  King  was  invoked 
against  him.  Ab^lard  fled.  Both  he  and  the  prior  of 
a  monastery  near  Troyes,  who  was  so  rash  as  to  be  one 
of  his  believers,  were  threatened  with  exoommanica- 
tion.  The  blow  so  shocked  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denys 
(he  was  said  indeed  to  have  broken  his  constitution  by 
intemperance)  that  he  died,  and  thus  relieved  Aboard 
from  one  of  his  most  obstinate  and  bitter  enemies.  The 
Court  was  appeased,  and  through  the  royal  interest, 
Ab^lard  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  a  more  peaceful 
solitude. 

After  some  delay  Abelard  availed  himself  of  the 
royal  permission ;  he  found  a  wild  retreat,  near  the 
small  river  Ardridsan,  not  fitr  from  Troyes.  There,  like 
the  hermits  of  old,  he  built  his  solitary  cabin  of  osiers 
and  of  thatch.  But  the  sanctity  of  Antony  or  of 
Benedict,  or  of  the  recent  founder  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  was  not  more  attractive  than  the  cell  of  the  phi* 
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loAopher.  Aboard,  thus  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  men 
and  in  his  own  estimation  by  his  immorality  and  by 
its  punishment,  branded  with  the  suspicion  of  heresy 
by  a  council  of  the  Church,  with  a  reputation  for  arro- 
gance and  an  intractable  temper,  which  brought  discord 
wherever  he  went,  an  outcast  of  society  rather  than  a 
worldrwearied  anchorite,  had  nevertheless  lost  none  of 
his  influence.  The  desert  was  peopled  around  him  by 
his  admiring  scholars ;  they  left  the  castle  and  the  city 
to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  ;  for  their  lofty  palaces  they 
built  lowly  hovels ;  for  their  delicate  viands  they  fed 
on  bread  and  wild  herbs ;  instead  of  soft  beds  they  re- 
posed contentedly  on  straw  and  chaff.  Ab^lard  proudly 
adapted  to  himself  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Behold, 
the  whole  world  is  gone  after  him ;  by  our  persecution 
we  have  prevailed  nothing,  we  have  but  increased  his 
glory."  A  monastery  arose,  which  had  hard-  ^,,,  ji^, 
ly  space  in  its  cells  for  the  crowding  votaries ;  ^^^' 
Abelard  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  Paraclete  —  a 
name  which,  for  its  novelty  and  seeming  presumption, 
gave  new  offence  to  his  multiplying  enemies.^ 

But  it  was  not  the  personal  hatred  alone  which  Ab^ 
lard  had  excited  by  his  haughty  tone  and  vituperative 
language,  or  even  by  his  daring  criticism  of  old  legends. 
His  whole  system  of  teaching,  the  foundation,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  studies,  in  the  Paraclete,  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  with  alarm  and  suspicion.  This  new  phil- 
osophic community,  a  community  at  least  bound  to- 
gether by  no  religious  vow  and  governed  by  TheP««»- 
no  rigid  monastic  rules,  in  which  the  profound-  ®^*** 
est  and  most  awftil  mysteries  of  religion  were  freely  diir- 
cussed,  in  which  the  exercises  were  those  of  the  school 

1  0pp.  Ab^krd,  Epist  i.  p.  SS. 
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rather  than  of  the  cloister,  and  dialectic  disputations 
rather  than  gloomy  ascetic  practices  the  occupation, 
awoke  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  the  two  great  reformers 
of  the  age,  Norhert,  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
whose  great  achievement  had  been  the  subjection  of 
the  regular  canons  to  a  severer  rule,  and  Bernard 
whose  abbey  of  Clairvaux  was  the  model  of  the  mos 
rigorous,  most  profoundly  religious  monastic  life.  The 
founder  of  the  Paraclete  was  at  least  a  formidable  rival, 
if  not  a  dangerous  antagonist.  Ab^lard  afterwards 
scornfully  designated  these  two  adversaries  as  the  new 
apostles ;  but  they  were  the  apostles  of  the  ancient 
established  &ith,  himself  that  of  the  new  school,  the 
heresy,  not  less  fearful  because  undefinable,  of  free  in- 
quiry. Neither  Norbert  nor  Bernard  probably  compre- 
hended the  full  tendency  of  this  premature  intellectual 
movement,  but  they  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  of 
its  antagonism  to  their  own  power  and  influence,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  religious  system,  which  had  now 
full  possession  of  the  human  mind.  There  was  as  yet 
no  declaration  of  war,  no  direct  accusation,  no  sam- 
mons  to  answer  specific  charges  before  council  or  legate ; 
but  that  worse  hostility  of  secret  murmurs,  of  vague 
suspicions  spread  throughout  Christendom,  of  solemn 
warnings,  of  suggested  fears.  Ab^lard,  in  all  his  pride, 
felt  that  he  stood  alone,  an  object  of  universal  suspicion ; 
he  could  not  defend  himself  against  this  unseen,  unag- 
gressive warfare  ;  he  was  as  a  man  reported  to  be  smit- 
ten with  the  plague,  from  whom  the  sound  and  healthy 
shrunk  with  an  instinctive  dread,  and  who  had  no 
power  of  forcing  an  examination  of  his  case.  His 
overweening  haughtiness  broke  down  into  overweening 
dejection.     He  was  so  miserable  that  in  his  despair  he 
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thought  serioQsIy  of  taking  reftige  beyond  the  borders 
of  Christendom,  of  seeking  elsewhere  that  quiet  which 
was  reAised  him  by  Christian  hostihty,  to  live  as  a 
Christian  among  the  declared  foes  of  Christianity.^ 

Whether  from  personal  respect,  or  the  national  pride 
of  the  Bretons  in  their  distinguished  countryman,  he 
was  offered  the  dignity  of  Abbot  in  a  monas-  AwiaMat 
tery  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  Morbihan,  that  BriSl^  *° 
of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys.  It  was  a  bleak  and  '"'''  ^^^' 
desolate  region,  the  monks  as  rude  and  savage  as  the 
people,  even  the  language  was  unknown  to  Ab^lard. 
There,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  world,  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  Ab^lard  sought  in  vain  for  quiet.  The 
monks  were  as  lawless  in  life  as  in  manners  ;  there  was 
no  common  fund,  yet  Ab^lard  was  expected  to  main- 
tain the  buildings  and  religious  services  of  the  commu- 
nity. Each  monk  spent  his  private  property  on  his 
wife  or  his  concubine.  Ab^lard,  always  in  extremes, 
endeavored  to  submit  this  rugged  brotherhood  to  the 
discipline  of  a  Norbert  or  a  Bernard  ;  but  rigor  in  an 
abbot  who  knows  not  how  to  rouse  religious  enthusi- 
asm is  resented  as  tyranny.  Among  the  wild  monks 
of  St.  Gildas  the  life  of  Aboard  was  in  constant  peril. 
From  their  obtuse  and*  ignorant  minds  his  wonderful 
gifts  and  acquirements  commanded  no  awe ;  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  his  learned  language ;  they  hated 
his  strictness  and  even  his  piety.  Violence  threatened 
bim  without  the  walls,  treachery  within.  They  tried 
to  poison  him  ;  they  even  drugged  the  cup  of  the  Holy 

1  "  Sspe  aatem,  Dens  scit,  in  tantam  lapsus  sum  desperationera,  ut 
Chiistianoram  finibus  exeessis,  ad  gentes  transire  disponerein,  atque  ibi 
quiets  sub  qaacnnque  tribvH  pactione  inter  inimiooe  Christi  Christian^ 
▼ivere."  Does  not  the  tribuU  point  to  some  Mohammedan  oountiy? 
Had  Ab^lard  heard  of  the  learning  of  the  Arabs?  —  Hist.  Calamit 

VOL.  IV.  14 
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Eacliarist.  A  monk  who  had  tasted  food  intended  for 
him  died  in  agony.  The  Abbot  extorted  oaths  of  obe- 
dience, he  excommunicated,  he  tried  to  the  utmost  the 
authority  of  his  office.  .He  was  obliged  at  length  to 
take  refuge  in  a  cell  remote  from  the  monastery  with  a 
very  few  of  the  better  monks ;  there  he  was  watched 
by  robbers  hired  to  kill  him. 

The  deserted  Paraclete  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
rcioccupied  by  far  different  guests.  Heloisa  had  lived 
in  blameless  dignity  as  the  prioress  of  Arg^itenil.  The 
rapacious  monks  of  St.  Denys,  to  whom  Argenteoil 
belonged,  expelled  the  nuns  and  resumed  the  proper^ 
of  the  convent.  The  Paraclete,  abandoned  by  Ab^ 
lard's  scholars,  and  falling  into  decay,  offered  to  Heloisa 
an  honorable  retreat  with  her  sisters  :  she  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  cells.  A  correspondence  began  with 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gildas.  Ab^Iard's  history  of  his  ca- 
lamities, that  most  naked  and  unscrupulous  atttobi<^ 
raphy,  reawakened  the  soft  but  melancholy  reminis- 
cences of  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  Those  famous 
letters  were  written,  in  which  Heloisa  dwells  with  such 
touching  and  passionate  truth  on  her  yet  unextinguished 
affection.  Age,  sorrow,  his  great  calamity,  his  perse- 
cutions, his  exclusive  intellectual  studies,  perhaps  s<Hne 
real  religious  remorse,  have  frozen  the  springs  of  Ab^ 
lard's  love,  if  his  passion  may  be  dignified  with  ikaX 
holy  name.  In  him  all  is  cold,  selfish,  almost  coarse; 
in  Heloisa  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  is  chastened  by 
the  piety  of  the  saint :  much  is  still  warm,  almost  pas- 
sionate, but  with  a  deep  sadness  in  which  womanly, 
amorous  regret  is  strangely  mingled  with  the.  strongest 
language  of  religion. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Grildas  seemed  at  length  ta 
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have  been  reduced  to  order;  but  when  peace  sur- 
rounded Ab^Iard,  Ab^Iard  could  not  be  at  peace.  He 
is  again  before  the  world,  again  in  the  world ;  again 
committed,  and  now  in  fatal  strife  with  his  great  and 
unforgiving  adversary.  His  writings  had  now  obtained 
popularity,  as  wide  spread,  and  perilous,  as  his  lectures 
and  his  disputations.  Ab^lard,  it  might  seem,  in  de&* 
peration  provoked  the  contest  with  that  adversary  in 
his  stronghold.  He  challenged  Bernard  before  kings 
and  prelates  whom  Bernard  ruled  with  irresistible  sway; 
he  entered  the  lists  against  authority  where  authority 
was  supreme  —  in  a  great  Council.  At  issue  with  the 
deep  devotional  spirit  of  the  age,  he  chose  his  time 
when  all  minds  were  excited  by  the  most  solemn  action 
of  devotion  —  the  Crusade :  he  appealed  to  reason 
when  reason  was  least  likely  to  be  heard. 

A  Council  had  been  summoned  at  Sens  for  a  relig- 
ious ceremony  which  more  than  all  others  Jnii«s,U40. 
roused  the  passions  of  local  and  national  devotion  — 
ilie  translation  of  the  body  of  the  patron  saint.  The 
king,  Louis  YII.,  the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  Cham- 
pagne, a  train  of  nobles,  and  all  the  prelates  of  the 
realm  were  to  be  present  Brfore  this  audience  Ab^ 
lard  dared  his  adversary  to  make  good  his  charges  of 
heresy,  by  which  it  was  notorious  that  Bernard  and  his 
monks  had  branded  his  writings.  Bernard  st  Bernard, 
himself  must  deliver  his  opinion  of  Ab^lard's  writings 
in  his  own  words  :  he  is  a  witness  as  well  to  their  ex- 
tensive dissemination  as  to  their  character  in  the  esti- 
mation rf  the  clergy  and  of  the  monks.  **  These'  books 
of  Ab^lard  are  flying  abroad  all  over  the  world  ;  they 
no  longer  shun  the  light ;  they  find  their  way  into  cas- 
tles and  cities  \  they  pass  from  land  to  land,  from  one 
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people  to  another.  A  new  gospel  is  promulgated,  t 
new  faith  is  preached.  Disputations  are  held  on  virtue 
and  vice  not  according  to  Christian  morality ;  on  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church  not  according  to  the  rule  of 
faith  ;  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  not  with  simplic- 
ity and  soberness.  This  huge  Goliath,  with  his  armor- 
bearer  Arnold  of  Brescia,  defies  the  armies  of  the  Lord 
to  battle  I "  ^  Yet  so  great  was  the  estimation  of  Ab4- 
lard's  powers  that  Bernard  at  first  shrunk  fix>m  the 
contest.  *^How  should  an  unpractised  stripling  like 
himself,  unversed  in  logic,  meet  the  giant  who  was 
practised  in  every  kind  of  debate  ? ''  He  consented  at . 
length  to  appear,  not  as  the  accuser,  only  as  a  witness 
against  Ab^lard.  But  already  he  had  endeavored  to 
influence  the  court ;  he  had  written  to  the  bishops  of 
France  about  to  assemble  at  Sens  rebuking  their  re- 
missness, by  which  this  wood  of  heresies,  this  harvest 
of  errora,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  around  the 
spouse  of  Christ.  The  words  of  Ab^lard  cannot  be 
cited  to  show  his  estimation  of  Bernard.  Outwardly 
he  had  even  shown  respect  to  Bernard.  On  a  visit  of 
firiendly  courtesy  to  the  neighboring  abbess  of  the  Para- 
clete a  slight  variation  in  the  service  had  ofiended  Ber- 
nard's rigid  sense  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  Ab^lard,  with 
temper  but  with  firmness,  defended  the  change.'    But 

1  Epiat.  ad  Innooent.  Papain. 

s  The  question  was  the  clause  in  the  Lord*8  Prayer,  ** our  daily  bread* 
or  **  our  bread  day  by  day."  This  letter  commences  in  a  tone  ahnoat  of 
deference;  but  Ab^lard  soon  raenmes  his  language  of  superior!^.  What 
he  says  on  the  greater  degree  of  authority  to  be  ascribed  to  St  Matthev'i 
Gospel  over  that  of  St  Luke  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  notion  of  plsn- 
ary  inspiimtion.  He  asserts  ftom  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great^  and  efw 
Gregory  YII.,  that  usage  must  give  way  to  reason;  and  retorts  veiy 
curiously  on  the  innovations  introduced  by  Bernard  himself  into  the 
ordhuuy  services. 
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the  quiet  and  bitter  irony  of  his  disciple,  who  described 
the  contest,  may  be  accepted  as  an  unquestionable  tes- 
timony to  his  way  of  speaking  in  his  esoteric  circle  and 
among  his  intimate  pupils,  of  the  even  now  almost  can- 
onized saint.  "Already  has  winged  fame  dispersed 
the  odor  of  thy  sanctity  throughout  the  world,  vaunted 
thy  merits,  declaimed  on  thy  miracles.  We  boasted  of 
the  felicity  of  our  present  age,  glorified  by  the  light  of 
80  brilliant  a  star ;  we  thought  that  the  world,  doomed 
to  perdition,  continued  to  subsist  only  through  your 
merits ;  we  knew  that  on  your  will  depended  the  mercy 
of  heaven,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of 

the!  earth,  the  blessing  of  its  fruits Thou  hadst 

lived  so  long,  thou  hadst  given  life  to  the  Church 
through  so  many  holy  institutions,  that  the  very  devils 
were  thought  to  roar  at  thy  behest ;  and  we,  in  our  lit- 
tleness, boasted  of  our  blessedness  under  a  patron  of 
such  power."  *  Bernard  and  his  admirers  might  well 
hate  the  man  whose  scholars  were  thus  taught  to  de^ 
spise  that  popular  superstition  which  beheld  miracles  in 
all  his  works. 

With  these  antagonistic  feelings,  and  this  disparaging 
estimate  each  of  the  other,  met  the  two  great  cotmenof 
champions.  In  Bernard  the  Past  and  the^°** 
Present  concentred  all  their  powers  and  influences,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  sacerdotal,  ceremonial,  inflexi- 
bly dogmatic,  imaginative  religion  of  centuries  —  the 
profound  and  submissive  &ith,  the  monastic  austerity, 
the  cowering  superstition  ;  he  was  the  spiritual  dictator 
of  the  age,  above  kings,  prelates,  even  above  the  Pope, 
he  was  the  model  of  holiness,  the  worker  of  perpetual 
wonders.     Abelard  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  prophetic 

1  Beren^rii  Epist,  in  Abelard  Open,  p.  803. 
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type  of  the  Future.  Free  inquiry  could  only  emanci- 
pate itself  at  a  much  later  period  by  allying  itself  with 
a  strong  counter-religious  passion ;  it  inust  oppose  the 
strength  of  individual  Christianity  to  the  despotism 
of  ecclesiastical  religion.  Ab^lard's  religion  (it  were 
most  unjust  to  question  his  religion)  was  but  a  colder 
form  of  the  dominant  fiuth ;  he  was  a  monk,  thoog|h 
against  his  own  temperament  and  tone  of  feeling.  But 
Ab^lard  was  pure  intellect,  utterly  unima^natiTe,  log- 
ical to  the  most  naked  precision,  analytical  to  the  mi- 
nutest subtilty  ;  even  his  devotion  had  no  warmth ;  he 
ruled  the  mind,  but  touched  no  heart  At  best  there- 
fore he  was  the  wonder,  Bernard  the  object  of  admira- 
tion, reverence,  love,  almost  of  adoration. 

The  second  day  of  the  Council  (the  first  had  been 
devoted  to  the  solemn  translation  of  the  relics)  was 
appointed  for  this  grand  theological  tournament  Not 
only  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  prelates  of  France,  bat 
all  Christendom  watched  in  anxious  solicitude  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  Yet  even  before  a  tribunal  so  favora- 
ble, so  preoccupied  by  his  own  burning  words,  Ber* 
nard  was  awed  into  calmness  and  moderation.  He 
demanded  only  that  the  most  obnoxious  passages  should 
be  read  from  Ab^Iard's  works.  It  was  to  his  amaze- 
ment, no  less  than  that  of  the  whole  council,  when 
Ab^lard,  instead  of  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  in 
a  reply,  answered  only,  *^  I  appeal  to  Rome,''  and  left 
the  hall  of  Council.  It  is  said,  to  explain  this  unex- 
pected abandonment  of  the'  field  by  the  bold  challenger, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  At  Sens,  as  before 
at  Soissons,  the  populace  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
daring  heretic,  who  was  reported  to  have  impeached 
the  doiitrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  they  were  ready  to 
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rise  against  him.^  Bernard  himself  would  hardly  have 
interfered  to  save  him  from  that  summary  refiitation ;  ^ 
and  Ab^lard,  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  power  and 
&me  as  a  disputant,  might  perhaps  expect  Bernard  to 
decline  his  challenge.  He  may  have  almost  forgotten 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  Council  of  Soissons ;  at  a  di& 
tance^  in  his  retreat  in  Brittany,  such  a  tribunal  might 
appear  less  awful  than  when  he  saw  it  in  undisguised 
and  unappeased  hostility  before  him.  The  Council 
may  have  been  disappointed  at  this  sudden  dose  of  the 
spectacle  which  they  were  assembled  to  behold ;  but 
they  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  judging  between 
the  con£y[cting  parties,  Bernard,  in  the  heat  and  pride 
of  his  triumph,  after  having  in  vain,  and  with  taunts, 
provoked  his  mute  adversary,  proceeded  now  in  no 
measured  language  to  pursue  his  victory.  The  martial 
and  unlearned  prelates  vainly  hoped  that  as  they  had 
lost  the  excitement  of  the  fray,  they  might  escape  the 
trouble  and  fatigue  of  this  profound  theological  inves- 
tigation. But  the  inflexible  Bernard  would  as  little 
spare  them  as  he  would  his  adversary.  The  faithful 
disciple  of  Aboard  describes  with  some  touches  of  sat- 
ire, but  with  reality  which  reads  like  truth,  the  close 
of  this  memorable  day.  The  discomfited  Ab^lard  had 
withdrawn ;  his  books  were  now  produced,  a  person 
commanded  to  read  aloud  all  the  objectionable  parts  at 
(iill  length  in  all  their  logical  aridity.  The  bishops,  as 
evening  drew  on,  grew  weary,  and  relieved  their  fit- 
tigue  with  wine.     The  wine  and  the  weariness  brought 

1  <<I>uiii  de  81I&  fide  discateretnr,  seditionem  populi  tunens,  apo8toUc« 
Mdis  pneflentiam  appellavit."  —  Otho  Freisingen,  i.  46. 

*  *'  An  non  jiutias  os  loquens  talia  ftutiboB  Gonderetur,  qoaiii  ntionlbiM 
repelleretur.'*  —  So  writes  Bernard,  Epist.  p.  1654. 
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on  sleep:  the  drowsy  assembly  sat,  some  leaning  on 
their  elbows,  some  with  cushions  under  their  heads, 
some  with  their  heads  dropping  on  their  knees.  At 
each  pause  they  murmured  sleepily  *^  damnamus,"  we 
condemn,  till  at  length  some  cut  short  the  word  and 
faintly  breathed  **  namus.'*  * 

Abelard  had  appealed  to  Rome  ;  at  Rome  his  adyep- 
saries  had  prepared  for  his  reception. 

The  report  of  the  Council  to  Borne  is  in  such  terms 
as  these :  "  Peter  Abelard  makes  void  the  whole  Chris- 
tian &ith  by  attempting  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
God  through  human  reason.  He  ascends  np  into 
heaven,  he  goes  down  into  hell.  Nothing  can  elude 
him  either  in  the  height  above  or  in  the  nethermost 
depths.  A  man  great  in  his  own  eyes,  disputing  about 
faith  against  the  faith,  walking  among  the  great  and 
wonderfid  things  which  are  above  him,  the  searcher  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  the  fabricator  of  heresy.  Already 
has  his  book  on  the  Trinity  been  burned  by  order  of 
one  Council ;  it  has  now  risen  from  the  dead.  Ac- 
cursed is  he  that  builds  again  the  walls  of  Jericho.  His 
branches  spread  over  the  whole  earth  ;  he  boasts  that 
he  has  disciples  in  Rome  itself,  even  in  the  College  of 
Cardinals ;  he  draws  the  whole  world  after  him  ;  it  is 
time  therefore  to  silence  him  by  apostolic  authority." 

An  appeal  from  Bernard  to  Rome  was  an  appeal 
from  Bernard  to  himself.  Pope  Innocent  H.  was  too 
completely  under  his  influence,  too  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  not  to  confirm  at  once  his  sentence.  Bernard  had 
already  filled  the  ears  of  the  Pope  with  the  heresies  of 
Aboard.  He  urged,  he  almost  commanded,  the  Pope 
to  proceed  to  instant  judgment.     ^^  Shall  he  venture  to 

1  Epist.  Berengar.  apud  Abelard  Oper. 
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appeal  to  the  throne  of  Peter  who  denies  the  faith  of 
Peter?  For  what  has  God  raised  thee  up,  lowly  as 
thou  wert  in  thine  own  eyes,  and  placed  thee  above 
kings  and  nations  ?  Not  that  thou  shouldest  destroy  but 
that  thou  shouldest  build  up  the  faith.  God  Banutrd*t 
has  stirred  up  the  fiiry  of  the  schismatics  *«*''»?'>• 
that  thou  mightest  have  the  glory  of  crushing  it.  This 
only  was  wanting  to  make  thee  equal  to  the  most  fa- 
mous of  thy  predecessors,  the  condemnation  of  a  her- 
esy." ^  Bernard  addressed  another  long  controversial 
epistle  to  Innocent,  and  through  him  to  all  Christen- 
dom ;  it  was  the  Aill  view  of  Ab^lard's  theology  as  it 
appeared  to  most  of  his  own  generation.  He  inveighs 
against  Abelard's  dialectic  theory  of  the  Trinity,  his 
definition  of  faith  as  opinion  ;  his  wrath  is  kindled  to 
its  most  fiery  language  by  the  tenet  which  he  ascribes 
to  Ab^lard,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  not  delivered  man 
by  his  death  from  the  yoke  of  the  devil ;  that  Satan 
had  only  the  permitted  and  temporary  power  of  a 
jailer,  not  full  sovereignty  over  mankind:  in  other 
words,  that  man  had  still  free-will;  that  Christ  was 
incarnate  rather  to  enlighten  mankind  by  his  wisdom 
and  example,  and  died  not  so  much  to  redeem  them 
from  slavery  to  the  devil,  as  to  show  his  own  boundless 
love.^  "  Which  is  most  intolerable,  the  blasphemy  or 
the  arrogance  of  his  language  ?  Which  is  most  dam- 
nable, the  temerity  or  the  impiety  ?  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  stop  his  mouth  with  blows  than  confute 
him  by  argument  ?    Does  not  he  whose  hand  is  against 

1  Apad  Labbe,  et  Mansi,  et  in  Oper.  S.  Beraardi. 

3  '*  Ut  dicat  totum  esse  quod  Dens  in  carne  apparuit,  nostram  de  vit&  et 
exemplo  ipsius  institutionem,  sire  at  poetmodiim  dixit,  instructionem : 
totum  quod  pa8RU8  et  mortnus  est  sued  erga  nos  charitatis  ostensionem  vel 
commendationem.*'  —  Epist.  xdi.  1639. 
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erery  one,  provoke  the  hand  of  every  one  against  him- 
self? All,  he  says,  think  thus,  bat  I  think  otherwise  I 
Who,  then,  art  thou?  What  canst  thou  advance 
which  is  wiser,  what  hast  thou  discovered  which  is 
more  subtile  ?  What  secret  revelation  canst  thou 
boast  which  has  escaped  the  saints  and  eluded  the  an- 
gels ?  .  •  .  .  Tell  us  what  is  this  that  thou  alone  canst 
see,  that  no  one  before  thee  hath  seen  ?  That  the  Son 
of  God  put  on  manhood  for  some  purpose  besides  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  bondage.  Assuredly  this  has 
been  discovered  by  no  one  but  by  thee,  and  where  hast 
thou  discovered  it  ?  Thou  hast  received  it  neither  from 
sage,  nor  prophet,  nor  apostle,  nor  from  God  himself. 
The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  received  from  Grod  himself 
what  he  delivered  to  us.  The  apostle  of  the  Grentiles 
declares  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  on  high  —  *I 
speak  not  of  myself.'  But  thou  deliverest  what  is 
thine  own,  what  thou  hast  not  received.  He  who 
speaks  of  himself  is  a  liar.  Keep  to  thyself  what 
comes  from  thyself.  For  me,  I  follow  the  pn^hets  and 
the  apostles.  I  obey  the  Grospel,  but  not  the  Gospel 
according  to  Peter,  Thou  makest  thyself  a  fifth  evan- 
gelist. What  says  the  law,  what  say  the  prophets, 
what  say  the  apostles,  what  say  their  successors,  that 
which  thou  alone  deniest,  that  Gt)d  was  made  man  to 
deliver  man  from  bondage  ?  What,  then,  if  an  angel 
should  come  from  heaven  to  teach  us  the  contnuy, 
accursed  be  the  error  of  that  angel  I  " 

Absent,  unheard,  unconvicted,  Abelard  was  con- 
oondemm  demucd  by  the  Supreme  PontiflF.  The  con- 
AMi^at  demnation  was  uttered  almost  before  the 
^™*  charge  could  be  ftiUy  known.    The  decree  of 

Innocent  reproved  all  public  disputations  on  the  myste- 
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ries  of  religion.     Abelard  was  condemned  to  silence ; 
his  disciples  to  excommunication.^ 

Abelard  had  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome ;  he 
was  stopped  by  severe  illness,  and  found  hos-  AWLudat 
pitable  reception  in  the  Abbey  of  Clugny.  ^*'«»^' 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  Abbot  of  that  fiimous  mon- 
astery, did  more  than  protect  the  outcast  to  the  closa 
of  his  life.  He  had  himself  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  controversy  with  the  fervent  Bernard,  though 
their  controversy  had  been  conducted  in  a  milder  and 
more  Christian  spirit.  Yet  the  Abbot  of  the  more 
luxurious  or  more  polished  Clugny  might  not  be  sorry 
to  show  a  gentleness  and  compassion  uncongenial  to 
the  more  austere  Clairvaux.  He  even  wrought  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  between  the  persecuted  Abelard 
and  the  victorious  Bernard.  It  was  but  an  outward,  a 
hollow  reconciliation.  Abelard  published  an  apology, 
if  apology  it  might  be  called,  which  accused  his  adver- 
sary of  ignorance  or  of  malice.  The  apology  not  mere^ 
ly  repelled  the  charge  of  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  but 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  doctrines ;  and  to 
allay  the  tender  anxiety  of  Heloisa,  who  still  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  &me  and  happiness,  he  sent  her  his 
creed,  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  austere  or- 
thodoxy. Even  in  the  highest  quarters,  among  the 
most  distinguished  prelates,  there  was  at  least  strong 
compassion  for  Abelard,  admiration  for  his  abilities^ 
perhaps  secret  indignation  at  the  hard  usage  he  had 
endured.  Bernard  knew  that  no  less  a  person  than 
Guide  di  Castello,  afterwards.Pope  Coelestine  II.,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Abelard,  spoke  of  him  at  least  with  afi^ection. 
To  him  Bernard  writes,   ^^  He  would  not  suppose  that 

^  Apod  Bernard,  Epist.  ezdv 
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thoagh  Giiido  loved  the  man  he  could  love  his  er- 
rors." ^  He  suggests  the  peril  of  the  contagion  of  such 
doctrines,  and  skilfully  associates  the  name  of  Ab^lard 
with  the  most  odious  heresies.  When  he  writes  of  the 
Trinity  he  has  a  savor  of  Arius ;  when  of  grace,  of 
Pelagius ;  when  of  the  person  of  Christ,  of  Nestorius. 
To  the  Cardinal  Ivo  he  uses  still  stronger  words  — 
^^  Though  a  Baptist  without  in  his  austerities,  he  is  a 
Herod  within."  Still  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
Abelard  found  peace,  honor,  seclusion,  in  the  Abhey 
April  21,1142.  of  Clugny.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixly- 
AMiard.  three :  ^  Peter  the  Venerable  communicated 
the  tidings  of  his  death  to  the  still  fiuthful  Qeloisa. 
His  language  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  St.  Bei^ 
nard.  ^*  I  never  saw  his  equal  for  humility  of  manners 
and  habits.  St.  Germanus  was  not  more  modest ;  nor 
St.  Martin  more  poor.  He  allowed  no  moment  to  es- 
cape unoccupied  by  prayer,  reading,  writing,  or  dicta- 
tion. The  heavenly  visitor  surprised  him  in  the  midst 
of  these  holy  works."  *  The  remains  of  Abelard  were 
transported  to  the  Paraclete ;  an  absolution  obtained  by 
Peter  was  deposited  in  his  tomb ;  for  twenty-one  years 
the  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete  mourned  over  ker  teacher, 
her  lover,  her  husband ;  and  then  reposed  by  his  side. 
The  intellectual  movement  of  Abelard,  as  fiur  as  any 
acknowledged  and  hereditary  school,  died  with  Abelard. 
Even  his  great  principle,  that  which  he  asserted  rather 

1  Epist.  cxii. 

*  Peter  writes  to  Pope  Innocent  in  the  name  of  Ab^Ur':  ^  Ut  reUqooi 
dies  vitc  et  senectatis  sas,  qui  fortasse  non  multi  sunt,  in  Cloniaci  vMdi 
eum  oonsummare  jubeatis,  et  ne  a  domo  quam  velat  passer,  ne  a  nido  <; 
velut  turtur  se  inveniase  gaudet,  aliquorum  instantia  aut  expelU  i 
moveri  valeat"  —  Petri  Venerab.  Epist.  ad  Innocent 

*  Petri  Yener.  Epist.  ad  Heloisain. 
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than  consistentlj  maintained  —  the  supremacy  of  rear 
Bon  —  that  principle  which  Bernard  and  the  high  devo- 
tional Charchmen  looked  on  with  vague  but  natural 
apprehension  as  eventually  fetal  to  authority,  fell  in- 
to abeyance.  The  schoolmen  connected  together,  as 
it  were,  reason  and  authority.  The  influence  remained, 
but  neutralized.  The  Book  of  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard  is  but  the  "  Sic  et  Non "  of  Abelard  in  a 
more  cautious  and  reverential  form.  John  of  Salisbury, 
in  his  Polycraticus,  is  a  manifest,  if  not  avowed  Con- 
ceptualist.  The  sagacious  and  prophetic  jealousy  of  his 
adversaries  seems  to  have  had  a  more  clear  though  in- 
stinctive perception  of  the  remoter  consequences  of  his 
doctrines  than  Abelard  himself.  Abelard  the  philoso- 
pher seems,  notwithstanding  his  arrogance,  to  be  per- 
petually sharing  these  apprehensions.  He  is  at  once 
the  boldest  and  most  timid  of  men ;  always  striking  out 
into  the  path  of  free  inquiry,  but  never  following  it  on- 
ward ;  he  plunges  back,  as  if  afraid  of  himself,  into 
blind  and  submissive  orthodoxy.  The  remorse  for  his 
moral  aberrations,  shame  and  fear  of  the  world,  seem 
weighing  upon  his  mind,  and  repressing  its  free  energy. 
He  is  no  longer  the  arrogant,  overbearing  despot  of  the 
school ;  church  authority  is  compelling  him  to  ungra- 
cious submission.  In  his  Lectures,  even  in  his  later 
days,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  bolder  and  less  incon- 
sequent ;  many  of  the  sayings  on  which  the  heaviest 
charges  of  his  adversaries  rested,  whether  withdrawn 
or  never  there,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  works :  he 
disclaims  altogether  the  Book  of  Sentences,  which  may 
have  been  the  note-book  of  his  opinions  by  some  of  his 
scholars.  He  limits  the  notion  of  inspiration  to  a  kind 
of  moral  or  religious  influence ;  it  belongs  to  those  who 
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are  possessed  with  fidth,  hope,  and  charity.  He  is  stiD 
more  restrictive  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
openly  asserts  their  contradictions  and  errors.  In  his 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  compares  thdr 
lives  with  those  of  the  cleigy  of  his  day,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter ;  places  them  &r  above  the  Jews, 
and  those  who  lived  under  the  Jewish  dispensation; 
and  gives  them  a  dim,  indeed,  yet  influential  and  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  When  Bernard,  there- 
fore, confined  himself  to  general  charges,  he  might 
stand  on  strong  ground ;  when  he  denounced  the  the- 
ology of  Abelard  as  respecting  no  mystery,  as  rashly 
1;earing  away  rather  than  gently  lifting  the  v^  from 
the  holiest  things,  of  rushing  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
openly  disdaining  to  believe  what  it  could  not  make 
pervious  to  the  understanding.^  But  when  he  be^gan  to 
define  his  charges,  he  was  betrayed  into  exaggeration 
and  injustice.  No  two  great  minds  were  probably  less 
capable  of  comprehending  each  other.  Some  of  the 
gravest  charges  rest  on  works  which  Abelard  never 
wrote,  some  on  obvious  misconceptions,  some  on  illns- 
trations  assumed  to  be  positions;  all  perverted  into 
close  assimilation  or  identification  with  the  condenmed 
and  hated  ancient  heresies. 

The  mature  and  peculiar  philosophy  of  Abfflard,  but 
for  its  love  for  barren  logical  forms,  and  this  dreaded 
worship  of  reason,  his  Conceptualism,  might  in  itself 
not  merely  have  been  reconciled  with  the  severest 
orthodoxy,  but  might  have  opened  a  safe  intermediate 
ground  between  the  Nominalism  of  Boscelin  and  the 
Realism  of  Anselm  and  William  of  Champeaux.  As 
the  former  tended  to  a  sensuous  rationalism,  so  the  Itft- 

1  Epirt.  ad  Epifloop.  1S7, 188. 
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ter  to  a  mjstic  pantheism.  If  everything  but  the  indi- 
vidual was  a  mere  name,  then  knowledge  shrunk  into 
that  which  was  furnished  bj  the  senses  alone.  When 
Nominalism  became  Theology,  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  (this  was  the  perpetual  touchstone  of  all  sys- 
tems), if  they  were  more  than  words,  were  individuals, 
and  Tritheism  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  God, 
the  great  Reality,  absorbed  into  himself  all  other  Re- 
alities ;  they  became  part  of  God ;  they  became  God. 
lliis  was  the  more  immediate  danger ;  the  deepest  de- 
votion became  Mysticism,  cmd  resolved  everything  into 
God.  Mysticism  in  Europe,  as  in  India,  melted  into 
Pantheism.  The  Conoeptualism  of  Ab^lard,  allowing 
real  existence  to  universals,  but  making  those  univer- 
sals  only  cognizable  as  mental  conceptions  to  the  indi- 
vidual, might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  Sabellianism. 
The  three  persons  would  be  but  three  manifestations  of 
the  Deity ;  a  distinction  only  perceptible  to  the  mind 
might  seem  to  be  made  to  the  mind  alone.  Tet,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  perception  of  a  spiritual  Deity  can 
only  be  through  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  the  mystery 
might  seem  more  profound  according  to  this  view, 
which,  while  it  r^udiated  the  materializing  tendencies 
of  the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
Idealism  kept  up  the  strong  distinction  between  God 
and  created  things,  between  the  human  and  divine 
mind,  the  all-pervading  soul  —  and  the  soul  of  man.^ 

1  TIm  ntl  place  which  Ab^Iard's  Conoeptualism  (if,  m  I  think,  it  has  its 
place)  holds  between  the  esude  Nominalism  of  Roscelin,  and  the  mysticism, 
if  not  mTstic  Realism,  of  William  of  Champeaux,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
philoaophj  rather  than  of  Christianity.  H.  Cousin  denies  to  Ab^lard  any 
intermediate  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer,  who  in  my  judgment 
sometimes  writes  rather  loosely,  at  others  with  much  sagacity,  M.  Xavier 
Rousselot,  finds  a  separate  and  independent  position  m  philosophy  and  in 
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There  is  one  treatise,  indeed,  the  &moiis  ^^Sic  et 
Non,"  which  has  been  recovered  in  the  pr^ent  day, 
and  if  of  itself  taken  as  the  exposition  of  Ab£Iard*s 
philosophical  theology,  might,  though  written  under 
the  semblance  of  profound  reverence  for  antiquity, 
even  from  its  form  and  title,  have  startled  an  age  less 
devotional,  less  under  the  bondage  of  aulhoritj.  In 
this  treatise  Ab^lard  propounds  all  the  great  problems 
of  religion,  with  the  opinions,  the  conflicting  opinions, 
of  the  Fathers ;  at  times  he  may  seem  disposed  to 
establish  a  friendly  harmony,  at  others  they  are  com- 
mitted in  irreconcilable  strife.  It  is  a  history  of  the 
antagonism  and  inward  discord,  of  the  disunity  of  the 
Church.  Descartes  himself  did  not  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  doubt  as  the  only  source  of  true  knowledge 
more  coldly  and  nakedly,  or  more  offensively  to  his 
own  age  from  its  cautious  justification  in  the  words 
of  him  who  is  all  truth.^  If  Bernard  knew  this  trear 
tise,  it  explains  at  once  all  Bernard's  implacable  hos- 
tility; to  himself,  no  doubt,  the  suppression  of  such 
principles  would  justify  any  means  of  coercion,  almost 
any  departure  from  ordinary  rules  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice.    It  is  nothing  that  to  the  calmer  judgment  the 

theology  for  the  system  of  Ab^Iard.  Ab^lard  certainly  aiast  have  deceiTed 
himself  if  he  was  no  more  than  a  concealed  Nominaliat.  See  the  aummaiy 
of  Ab^lard's  opinions  in  Haurean,  de  la  Philosophie  Scolastique.  M.  Han* 
reau  defines  Ab^Iard's  Conceptaalism  as  a  '*  Nominalisme  raisonnable^  La 
philosophie  d'Ab^lard  est  la  philosophie  de  la  prudence,  la  philoeophie  du 
sens  commun."  If  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  Ab^Iard  was  leas  led  to  this 
intermediate  position  by  his  own  prudence,  than  by  his  keen  ngadty  in 
tracing  the  consequences  of  Nominalism  and  extreme  ReaUam.  See  also  C 
de  Kdmusat,  Ab^lard. 

1  **  Dubitare  eiiim  de  singulis  non  erit  inutile.  Dubitando  enim  ad  in- 
quisitionem  venimus;  inquirendo  veritatem  percipimus,  juxta  quoe  et  Ve- 
ritas ipsu  *  quierite  et  invenietis,  pulsate  et  aperietur  vobis.*  "  —  Pnriog.  ad 
Sic  et  Nou. 
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"  Sic  et  Non  "  by  no  means  fulfils  its  own  promise, 
that  it  is  &r  more  harmless  to  the  devoat  than  it 
threatens  to  be;  far  less  satisfactory  to  the  curious 
and  speculative :  it  must  be  taken  in  its  spirit,  to 
estimate  the  rude  shock  which  it  must  have  given  to 
the  yet  unawakened,  or  but  half^wakened  mind  of 
Christendom :  so  only  can  a  judgment  be  formed  on 
the  real  controversy  between  the  Founder  of  the  Parar 
clete  and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.^ 

1  M.  Gooain  has  only  printed  parts  of  the  Sic  et  Non.  Bat  he  has  given 
the  heads  of  the  chapters  omitted,  manj  of  which  more  provoke  the  curi* 
osity  than  those  irhich  he  has  chosen.  The  whole  Sic  et  Non  has  now  been 
printed  at  Marbnrg  ftom  another  manuscript  (at  Munich),  by  Henke  and 
Lindenkohl,  Marburg,  1S51.  Father  Tosti,  a  monk  of  Monte  Casino,  author 
of  a  life  or  apology  for  Bonifiice  Yin.  (hereafter  to  be  quoted),  has  published 
a  life  of  Ab^lard,  written  with  more  candor  than  might  be  expected  iVom 
such  a  quarter.  He  was  urged  to  this  work  by  finding  in  the  archives  of 
Monte  Casino  MSS.  containing  unpublished  fragments  of  A^^lard*s  Theo- 
logia  Christiana,  and  of  the  Sic  et  Non,  of  which  he  had  only  seen  ooncisa 
extracts. 

In  fact,  the  Sic  et  Non  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  manual  for  scholastic  dis- 
putation, of  which  it  was  the  rule  that  each  combataiit  must  fight,  right  or 
wrong.  It  was  an  armory  from  which  disputants  vo.Ud  find  weapons  to 
their  hands  on  any  disputable  point;  and  all  points  b^  *  tLie  i\lt  of  this  ^ 
fiure  were  disputable. 
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ARKOLD  OF  BBKSGIA. 

Bernard  had  triumphed  over  the  inteDectnal  insur- 
rection against  the  authority  of  the  Charch ;  but  there 
was  a  rebellion  infinitelj  more  dangerous^  at  least  in  its 
immediate  conseqaences,  brooding  in  the  minds  of  men: 
the  more  formidable  because  more  popular^  the  more 
Imminent  because  it  appealed  at  once  to  the  passions 
and  the  plain  vulgar  sense  of  man.   To  judge  from  the 
number  of  his  disciples,  Abtflard's  was  a  popular  moye- 
ment ;  that  of  Arnold  was  absolutely,  avowedly  derao- 
Gratic ;  it  raised  a  new  class  of  men,  and  to  them  trans- 
ferred at  once  power,  authority,  wealth.     There  -was 
an  ostensible  connection  between  these  two  outbursts 
of  freedom,  which  at  first  sight   might  appear  inde- 
pendent of,  almost  incongruous  with,  each  other,  except 
in  their  common  hostility  to  the  hierarchical  system. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  was  a  hearer  of  Abelard,  a  pupil  in 
his  revolutionary  theology  or  revolutionary  philosophy, 
and  aspired  himself  to  a  complete  revolution  in  civil 
affiiirs:  he  was  called,  as  has  been  seen,  the  armor- 
bearer  of  the  giant  Abelard.  The  two  were  even  moro 
nearly  allied  in  their  kindred  origin.    Monasticism  was 
the  common  parent  of  both.     The  theory  of  monast^ 
cbm,  which  was  acknowledged  even  by  most  of  the 
clergy  themselves  to  be  the  absolute  perfection  of  Chris- 
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tiahity,  its  trtie  philosophy,  was  in  perpetual  and  glar- 
ing contradiction  with  the  actual  visible  state  of  the 
cletgy  and  of  the  older  and  wealthier  monasteries. 
This  theory  was  the  total  renunciation  of  the  world, 
of  property,  even  of  volition ;  it  was  the  extreme  of 
indigence,  the  scantiest  fare,  the  coarsest  dress,  the 
lowliest  demeanor,  the  hardest  toil,  both  in  the  pur- 
suits of  industry  and  in '  the  offices  of  religion  ;  the 
short  and  interrupted  sleep,  the  incessant  devotional 
exercise,  usually  the  most  severe  self-inflicted  pain. 
The  poorer,  the  more  mortified,  the  more  seclud- 
ed, the  more  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  indulgence, 
the  nearer  to  sanctity.  Nor  was  this  a  remote, 
obsolete,  traditionary  theory.  Every  new  aspiraiit 
after  monastic  perfection,  every  founder  of  an  order, 
and  of  every  recent  monastery,  exemplified,  or  he 
would  never  have  founded  an  order,  or  built  a  mon- 
itstery,  this  poor,  self-abasing,  self-excruciating  holi- 
ness. Stephen  Harding,  Bernard  and  his  followers, 
and  all  who  lived  up  to  their  principles  in  their  own 
persons,  to  those  aroimd  them  and  by  their  wide-spread 
feme,  stood  before  the  world  not  merely  as  beacon- 
lights  of  true  Christianity,  but  as  uttering  a  perpetual 
protest,  a  rebuke  against  the  lordly,  rich,  and  luxurious 
prelates  and  abbots.  Their  vital  principles,  their  prin- 
ciples of  action,  were  condemnatory  of  ecclesiastical 
riches.  "  It  is  just,"  writes  St.  Bernard,  "  that  he  who 
serves  the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar ;  but  it  is  not 
to  live  of  the  altar  to  indulge  luxury  and  pride  at  the 
expense  of  the  altar :  this  is  robbery,  this  is  sacrilege."  * 

1  ^  Concedatur  ergo  tibi  at  si  bene  desenn's  de  altario  yivas,  non  autem 
mt  de  altario  luxurieris,  ut  de  altario  superbias,  ut  inde  compares  tibi  irena 
awea,  sellas  depictas,  calcearia  deargentato,  varia  griaiaque  pellicia  a  colic 
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Tlie  subtle,  by  no  means  obvious,  distinction,  tbat  the 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  the  wealth  of  God ;  ^  that 
the  patrimony  of  the  Papacy  was  not  in  the  Pope,  but 
in  St.  Peter,  and  of  every  other  church  in  its  patron 
saint ;  that  not  merely  the  churches,  but  the  conventual 
edifices,  with  all  their  offices,  stables,  granaries,  and 
gardens  (wanting,  perhaps,  to  the  noblest  castle),  were 
solely  for  the  glory  of  God,  not  for  the  use  and  pride 
of  man  ;  that  the  clergy  on  their  palfreys  with  golden 
bits,  and  embroidered  housings,  and  silver  spurs,  and 
furred  mantles  of  scarlet  or  purple,  were  not  men,  but 
ministers  of  God ;  this  convenient  merging  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  official  character,  while  the  individual 
enjoyed  personally  all  the  admiration,  envy,  respect, 
comfort,  luxury,  influence  of  his  station,  might  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  those  whose  conscience  desired  to  be 
satisfied,  but  was  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind.  The  more  devout  abbots  and 
prelates,  some  doubtless  of  the  Popes,  might  wear  the 
haircloth  under  the  robe  of  purple  and  of  fur ;  they 
might  sit  at  the  gorgeous  banquet  tasting  only  the  dry 
bread  or  simple  vegetable ;  after  the  pomp  and  ceremo* 
ny  of  some  great  day  of  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, might  pass  the  night  on  the  rough  board  or  the 
cold  stone,  or  on  their  knees  in  the  silent  church,  unob- 
served by  men  :  the  outward  show  of  pride  or  luxury 
might  be  secretly  repressed  or  chastened  by  the  most 
austere  fast,  by  the  bloody  penitential  scourge.  But 
mankind  judges,  if  unjustly  towards  individuals,  justly 


et  manibus  ornatu  puxpureo  diveniikcta.    Denique  quicqnid  pneter  i 
varium  victum  ac  simplicem  vestitum  de  altario  retineas  tuiim  hod  mt,  im- 
pium  est,  sacrilegnm  est."  —  Bernard,  Epist  ad  Falcon. 

1  ^*  Saltern  qua  Dei  sunt  iptim  yiolenter  auferre  nolite."  —  Epist.  NiooL 
1.  ad  Aquitan.  apud  Bouquet,  p.  416. 
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perhaps  of  systems  and  institutions,  from  the  outward 
and  manifest  effects.  A  clergy  with  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  luxury  and  wealth  was  to  them  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  clergy  —  a  clergy  which  was  always  grasping 
afWr  power,  an  ambitious  clergy.  Who  could  question, 
who  refiise  to  see  the  broad  irresistible  fact  of  this  discrep- 
ancy between  the  monastic  theory,  constantly  preached 
and  lauded  in  their  ears,  to  which  they  were  to  pay,  to 
which  they  were  not  disinclined  to  pay,  respect  border- 
ing on  adoration,  and  the  ordinary  actual  Christianity 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  body  ?  If  poverty  was  ap- 
ostolic, if  poverty  was  of  Christ  himself,  if  the  only 
real  living  likenesses  of  the  Apostles  and  of  Christ 
were  the  fasting,  toiling,  barely-clad,  selP^courging 
monks,  with  their  cheeks  sunk  by  famine,  their  ejes 
on  the  ground,  how  far  from  the  Apostles,  how  far 
from  Christ,  were  those  princely  bishops,  those  abbots, 
holding  their  courts  like  sovereigns  1  The  cowering 
awe  of  the  clergy,  the  influence  of  the  envied  wealth 
and  state  itself,  might  repress,  but  it  would  not  subdue, 
if  orice  awakened,  the  sense  of  this  discrepancy.  But 
once  boldly  stirred  by  a  popular  teacher,  by  a  man  of 
vehement  eloquence,  unsuspected  sincerity,  restless  ac- 
tivity, unimpeachable  rehgio^s  orthodoxy,  how  fearfrd 
to  the  hierarchy,  to  the  whole  sacerdotal  system  1  — 
and  such  a  man  was  Arnold  of  Brescia.^ 

Arnold  was  a  native  of  the  Lombard  city  of  Bres- 
cia*    Of  his  youth  and   education  nothing  AmoM  a 
is  known.     His  adolescence  ripened  amid  the  amuuri. 
advancing  political  republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities. 

^  The  birth  of  Arnold  is  vaguely  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
oenttuy.  Goadagnani  conjectures  with  some  probability  that  he  was  bora 
about  1105.  There  is  a  life  of  Arnold  by  H.  Francke,  **  Arnold  von  Brescia," 
Zurich,  1825. 
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With  the  inqoisitiye  and  aspiving  jooth  fvom  all  parti 
of  Europe,  he  travelled  to  France,,  to  attend  the  great 
instructor  of.  the  times^  Petev  Ab^lard^  probaUj  at 
that  period  when  Abelard  wai-  first  settled  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Paraclete,  and  when  his  high-boni  and 
wealthy  scholars  submitted  to  sach  severe  privations  in 
j^ursuit  of  knowledge,  and'  became  monks  in  all  bnt 
religioaa  snbmissiveness.  Arnold  tfaroughoat  his  life 
passed  as  a  disciple,  as  a  faithfiil  follower  of  Abelard. 
But  while  others  wrought  out  the  daring  speculative 
views  of  Abelard)  delighted  in  his  logical  subtilties, 
and  with  him  endeavoved  to  tear  awaj  the  veil  which 
hung  over  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith,  Arnold 
seized  on  the  practical,  the  political,  the  social  conse- 
quences. On  all  the  high  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  orthodoxy  of  Arnold  was  unimpeachable ; 
his  personal  life  was  that  of  the  sternest  monk  ;  he  had 
the  most  earnest  sympathy  with  the  popular  religion. 
On  the  Sacraments  alone  his  opinions  were  questioned; 
and  as  to  them,  rather  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  the  great  object  of  his  hostility,  the  sibeerdotal 
power.  The  old  edifice  of  the  hierarchy,  which  had 
been  rising  for  centuries  till  it  governed  the  world,  pos-^ 
eiessed  in  all  the  kingdoms  a  very  llyrge  proportion  of 
the  land  ;  had  assumed  the  judicial,  in  some  caises  the 
military  functions  of  the  state ;  had  raised  the  Pope  to 
a  sovereign  prince,  who,  besides  his  own  dominions, 
held  foreign  kingdoms  in  feudal  subordination  to  him- 
self: all  tliis  Arnold  aspired  to  sweep  away  from  the 
face  of  the  eartii.  He  would  reduce  the  clergy  to  their 
primitive  and  apostolic  poverty;^  confiscate  all  their 

1  ^TrimitiMetqwBderotioi^ebit 

Offent,  et  decimas  castoB  in  corporis  asm, 
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wealth,  escheat  all  their  temporal  power.  Thtir  estates 
he  secularized  at  once ;  he  would  make  them  ministers 
6f  reSgion  and  no  more,  modestly  maintained  by  the 
first  fruits  and  tithes  of  the  people.  And  that  only  as 
a  holy  clergy,  on  a  voluntary  system,  but  in  every  re- 
dpect  subject  to  the  supreme  civil  power.  On  that 
power,  too,  Arnold  would  boldly  lay  his  reforming 
hand.  His  Utopia  was  a  great  Christian  republic,  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  of  Gregory  VII.  As  religious 
and  as  ambitious  as  Hildebrand,  Arnold  employed  the 
terrors  of  the  other  world,  with  as  little  scruple  to  de- 
pose, as  the  pontiff  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
Salvation  was  im][5ossible  to  a  priiest  holding  property, 
a  bishop  exercising  temporal  power,  a  monk  retaining 
any  possession  whatevei*.  Tliis  he  grounded  not  on 
the  quiBstionable  authority  of  the  Church,  but  on  the 
plain  Gospel  of  Christ;  to  that  Gospel  he  appealed 
with  intrepid  confidence.  It  was  the  whole  feudal  sys 
tern,  imperial  as  well  as  pontifical,  which  was  to  vanish 
away :  die  temporal  sovereign  was  to  be  the  fountain 
of  honor,  of  wealth,  of  power.  To  the  sovereign  were 
to  revert  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  the  estates 
of  the  monasteries,  the  royalties  of  the  Pope  and  the 
bishops.^  But  that  sovereign  was  a  popular  assembly. 
Like  other  fond  republicans,  Arnold  hoped  to- find  in  a 

Non  ad  luznriam,  ndTB  oblectamina  cvnis 
Concedenfl,  mollesque  cibos,  coltiuqae  nitorem, 
niicitosque  jocoft,  lascivaque  gandia  deri, 
Pontificaxn  fiistus,  abbatnm  denique  lazos 
Danmabat  penitus  mores,  monachosque  snperbos/' 

Gvnthery  ilL  878,  &o. 
1  *^Dieebat  nee  deiicos  proprietatem,  nee  episcof  oe  regalia,  nee  monachoB 
oosseedones  habentes  aliqulL  ratione  salvari  posse.    Cuncta  hiec  prindpis 
esse,  a\)  ^'usqae  benefieentiH  in  usum  tantom  laiconim  oedere  oportere.**  — 
Otho  Freisingen. 
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democratic  senate,  chosen  out  of,  and  chosen  hj^  the 
unchristian  as  well  as  the  Christian  part  of  the  comma- 
nity,  that  Christianity  for  which  he  looked  in  vain  in 
the  regal  and  pontifical  autocracies,  in  the  episcopal 
and  feudal  oligarchies  of  the  time.^  This,  which  the 
most  sanguine  in  the  nineteenth  century  look  upon  as  * 
visionary,  or,  after  a  long  discipline  of  religious  and  so- 
cial education,  but  remotely  possible,  Arnold  hoped  to 
raise  as  if  by  enchantment,  among  the  rude,  ignorant, 
oppressed  lower  classes  of  the  twelfth.  So  the  alliance 
of  the  imperial  and  pontifical  power,  which  in  the  end 
was  so  fatal  to  Arnold,  was  grounded  on  no  idle  fear  or 
wanton  tyranny,  it  was  an  alliance  to  crush  a  common 
enemy. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  indeed  boasted  her  natural 
sympathy  and  willing  league  with  freedom.  Her  con- 
federacy with  the  young  republics  of  Lombardy  is  con- 
sidered the  undeniable  manifestation  of  this  spirit.  But 
there  at  least  her  love  of  freedom  was  rather  hatred  of 
the  imperial  power ;  it  was  a  struggle  at  their  cost  for 
her  own  aggrandizement.  In  Brescia,  as  in  many  other 
cities  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Bishop  Arimanno  had 
taken  the  lead  in  shaking  off  all  subjection  to  the  Em- 
pire. Brescia  declared  herself  a  republic,  and  estab- 
lished a  municipal  government ;  but  the  bishop  usurped 
the  sovereignty  wrested  from  the  Empire.  He  assumed 
the  state,  the  power  of  a  feudal  lord  ;  the  estates  of  the 
Church  were  granted  as  fiefs,  on  the  condition  of  mili- 
tary service  to  defend  his  authority.   Brescia  complained 


^  "  Omnia  prindpils  terrenis  sabdita,  tantam 
Committenda  viris  popularibos  atque  regenda.** 

Compare  the  whole  pawaice. 
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With  justice  that  the  Church  and  the  poor  were  robbed 
to  maintain  the  secular  pomp  of  the  baron.  The  repub- 
lican spirit,  kindled  by  the  bishop,  would  not  endure  his 
tyranny.  He  was  worsted  in  a  bloody  and  desolating 
war ;  he  was  banished  for  three  years  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Arimanno,  the  bishop,  was 
deposed  by  Pope  Paschal  in  the  Lateran  Council  at 
Rome,  A.D.  1116 ;  his  coadjutor  Conrad  promoted  to 
the  see.  Conrad  sought  to  raise  again  the  fallen  power 
of  the  bishopric,  and  Conrad  in  his  turn  was  dispos- 
sessed by  his  coadjutor  Manfred.  Innocent  II.  ap- 
peared in  Brescia.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Conrad 
had  embraced  the  &ction  of  the  Antipope  j^^e  2s-20, 
Anacletus,  Manfred  therefore  was  confirmed  ^^^^ 
in  the  see.  The  new  bishop  attempted,  in  a  synod  at 
Brescia,  to  repress  the  concubinage  and  likewise  the 
vices  of  the  clergy ;  but  in  the  assertion  of  his  tem- 
poral power  he  was  no  less  ambitious  and  overbearing 
than  his  predecessors.  To  Execute  his  decree  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  consuls  of  the  city.  But  the 
married  clergy  and  their  adherents  were  too  strong  for 
*the  bishop  and  the  adherents  of  the  rigorists.  The 
consuls  and  the  bishop  were  expelled  firom  the  city* 
Man£red  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  legate  of  the 
Pope,  and  now  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  party  of  the  nobles. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  a&irs  that  the  severe  and 
blameless  Arnold  began  to  preach  his  captivating  but 
alarming  doctrines.  Prelates  like  Matifired  and  his 
predecessors  were  not  likely  to  awe  those  who  esteemed 
apostolic  poverty  and  apostolic  lowliness  the  only  true 
perfection  of  the  Christian.  Secular  pomp  and  luxury 
were  almost  inseparable  from   secular  power.      The 
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clergy  of  a  seculal*  bishop  would  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  secular.  Arnold,  on  his  return  to  Breccia,  had 
received  the  two  lower  orders  of  the  Church  as  a 
reader ;  he  then  took  the  religious  vow  and  became  a 
monk  :  a  monk  of  primitive  austerity.^  He  was  a  man 
6f  stem  republican  virtue,  and  of  stem  republican  sen- 
timents ;  his  enemies  do  justice  to  his  rigid  and  blame- 
less character.  The  monk  in  truth  and  the  republican 
had  met  in  him,  the  admirer  of  the  old  Roman  liberty 
and  of  the  lowly  religion  of  Christ  He  was  seemingly 
orthodox  in  all  his  higher  creed,  though  doubts  were 
ititimated  of  his  soundness  on  image-worship,  on  relics, 
on  infant  baptism,  and  the  Eucharist  —  those  strcmg 
foundations  of  the  sacerdotal  power.^  From  his  aus- 
terity, and  the  silence  of  his  adversaries  as  to  such 
obnoxious  opinions,  it  is  probable  that  he  w^  severe  on 
the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  he  appears 
standing  alone,  disconnected  with  that  Action.  His 
eloquence  was  singularly  sweet,  copious,  and  flbwing, 
but  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  awakening,  sharp 
as  a  sword  and  soft  as  oil.^  Hd  called  upon  the  people 
to  compel  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishop,  to  retire ' 
altogether  into  tiieir  proper  ftmctions ;  to  abandon  all 
temporal  power,  all  property.  The  populace  listened 
to  his  doctrines  with  fanatic  ardor ;  he  preached  in  the 

^  **  Amoldum  loquor  de  BrizlA  qni  atinam  tarn  sans  esset  doctriLc  qoaa 
dtBtricts  est  TiUe ;  et  si  vnltU  sciie,  homo  eat  neqno  maodncans  neqw  bibcoa, 
solo  cum  dUbolo  esnriena  et  aitiena  saDgoinem  animarum.*'  — ^  Beniaidt 
£pi8t.  195. 

3  ^  Pnater  hmc  de  aacramento  altat^  et  baptismo  panmlonmi  turn  aaaA 
dbs^  senaiaae.*' ~  Otho  Freiau^gen.  Did  he  attach  the  Taliditj  of  the  ite 
to  the  holiness  of  the  priest? 

s  *<  Lingaa  ejua  gladius  acataa — moDiti  sunt  aermonea  ejus  aicat  oleum* 
et  ipsa  sunt  jacula  —  alUdt  blandis  sennoiiibaa.**  —  Bernard,  Ejjust.  106; 
see  also  196.  ^  Piilcram  fidlendi  noverat  artem  .  .  .  melliflaia  admiaceai 
toxica  verbla/*  —  Ganther. 
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pulpits  and  the  market-places,  incessantly,  boldly,  and 
fearless  whom  he  might  assail,  the  Pdpe^  himself,  or  the 
lowliest  priest,  in  the  deep  inward  conviction  of  the 
troth  of  his  own  doctrines.  He  unfolded  the  dark 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  a  willing  auditory.^ 
The  whole  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  nat  Brescia  alone,  the  doctrines  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Lombsirdy;  mafny  other  cities  were 
moved  if  not  to  tumult,  t6  wild  expectation.*  Some 
of  the  nobles  as  laymen  had  been  attracted  by  the 
doctrines  of  Arnold ;  but  most  of  lihem  made  common 
cause  with  the  bishop,  who  was  already  of  their  faction. 
The  bishopric  was  a  great  benefice,  which  each  might 
hope  to  fill  with  some  one  of  his  own  family.  The 
bishop  therefore,  the  whole  clergy,  the  wealthier  monas- 
teries, the  higher  nobles,  were  bound  together  by  their 
common  ffears,  by  their  common  danger.  Yet  even 
then  a  popular  revolution  was  averted  only  by  an  ap- 
peal to  Rome — to  Rome  where  InnocJent,  his  rival 
overthrown,  was  presiding  in  the  great  Council  of  the 
Lateran ;  Innocent  replaced  on  his  throne  by  all  the 
great  monarchs  of  Christendom,  and  environed  by  a 
greater  number  of  prelates  than  had  ever  assembled  in 
atiy  Council. 

Before  that  supreme  tribunal  Arnold  was  accused, 

1  ISren-  Oonthec  is  betrayed  into  some  'praise. 

*^  VMBqiie  niiilto  qnldemr  nM  tempon  ndstm  lldfelM 
Rwpaennt  monitiu,  fUais  admixte  moDetet.'* 

^Dnm  Brixiensem  ecclesiam  pertnrbaret,  laicisqoe  terns  illinSi  pmrlentn 
«ga  clenim  anres  habentibus,  eodesiasticas  malitiose  ezponeret  paginas." 
—  OdioFreSBiiigeli,  H.  20. 

a  **  nie  snum  Tecors  in'  deram  pontificemqiie, 
.  .  .  atque  alias  plurss  commoTerat  mbes.** 

(hmA«r. 
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not  it  should  seem  of  heresy,  but  of  the  worst  kind  of 
Arnold  con-  schlsm ;  ^  his  accusers  were  the  bishop  and  all 
the  Council    the  hificher  clergy  of  Brescia.    Rome,  it  is  said, 

of  Lateran.         ,       ,  ,  ,  ,  .    ,  .  ,  i       .      i         T 

AprUL  1189.  shuddered,  as  she  might  with  prophetic  dread, 
at  the  doctrine  and  its  author ;  yet  the  Cotmcil  was 
content  with  imposing  silence  on  Arnold,  and  banish- 
ment from  Italy.  With  this  decree  the  bishops  and 
the  clergy  returned  to  Brescia  ;  the  fickle  people  were 
too  much  under  the  terror  of  their  religion  to  defi»id 
their  teacher.^  The  nobles  seized  the  opportunity  of 
expelling  the  two  popular  consuls,  who  were  branded 
as  hypocrites  and  heretics.  Arnold  fled  beyond  the 
Arnold  in  Alps,  and  took  refiige  in  Zurich.  It  is  singur 
Zurich.  jjy,  ^  observe  this  more  than  Protestant,  sow- 
ing as  it  were  the  seeds  of  that  total  abrogation  of  the 
whole  hierarchical  system,  completed  in  Zurich  by 
Zuingle,  the  most  extreme  of  the  reformers  in  the  age 
of  Luther. 

Beyond  the  Alps  Arnold  is  again  the  scholar,  the 
faithfiil  and  devoted  scholar  of  Ab^lard.  Neither  their 
admirers  nor  their  enemies  seem  to  discern  the  vital 
difference  between  the  two;  they  are  identified  by 
their  common  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Ab^lard  addressed  the  abstract  reason,  Arnold  the  pop- 
ular passions  ;  Ab^lard  undermined  the  great  dogmatic 
system,  Arnold  boldly  assailed  the  vast  temporal  power 
of  the  Church  ;  Ab^lard  treated  the  hierarchy  with 
respect,  but  brought  into  question  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  Arnold,  with  deep  reverence  for  the  doctrines. 


I  **  Accusatus  est  apnd  dominum  Papam  jcAufno/e  jwcsJivM."— St  Bcnuud. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  involved  in  the  condemnatioii  of  Peter  of 
Brueys  and  the  Oathari  in  the  2dd  canon. 

s  Malvezxt  apnd  Muratori,  vol.  xlv. 
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shook  sacerdotal  Christianity  to  its  base  ;  Ab^lard  was 
a  philosopher,  Arnold  a  demagogue.  Bernard  was 
watching  both  with  the  persevering  sagacity  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  of  fear  for  his  own  imperilled  fiiith,  his  im- 
perilled Church.  His  fiery  zeal  was  not  content  with 
the  condemnation  of  Abflard  by  the  Council  of  Sens,^ 
and  the  Pope's  rescript  condemnatory  of  Arnold  in  the 
Lateran  Council.  He  urged  the  Pope  to  take  ftirther 
measures  for  their  condemnation,  for  the  burning  of 
their  books,  and  secure  custody  of  their  persons.  The 
obsequious  Pope,  in  a  brief  but  violent  letter  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Sens  and  to  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  commanded  that  the  books  con- 
taining such  damnable  doctrines  should  be  publicly  cast 
into  the  fire,  the  two  heresiarchs  separately  imprisoned 
in  some  religious  house.  The  papal  letter  was  dissem- 
inated throughout  France  by  the  restless  activity  of 
Bernard,^  but  men  were  weary  or  ashamed  of  the  per- 
secution ;  he  was  heard  with  indifference..  Ab^lard,  as 
has  been  seen,  found  a  retreat  in  the  abbey  of  Clugny; 
what  was  more  extraordinary,  Arnold  found  a  Amoidwith 

.  11  .  /,  T-fc  Gnldo  di 

protector  m  a  papal  legate,  in  a  rature  Pope,  owteiio. 
the  Cardinal  Guide  di  Castello.     Like  Arnold,  Guido 
had  been  a  scholar  of  Ab^lard,  he  had  betrayed  so  much 
sympathy  with  his  master  as  to  receive  the  rebuke, 

1  It  18  not  clear  at  -vrhat  time  or  in  what  manner  Arnold  undertook  the 
defence  of  Ab^lard*8  dangerous  propositions.  Ab^Iard  and  his  disciples 
had  maintained  silence  before  the  Cooncfl  of  Sens;  and  there  Arnold  was 
not  present 

^  See  Nicolini*s  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Arnold  of  Brescia;  —  **Ut 
Petrum  Abeilardnm  et  Amoldnm  de  Brixia,  penrersi  dogmatis  fabricatores 
et  catholicsB  fidei  impugnatores,  in  religiosis  locis,  at  iJs  melias  flieiyit, 
separatim  fiu;iant  includi,  et  libros  coram,  nbicnnqne  report!  ftierint,  igne 
oomburi/'  — 1140,  Jnly  16.    Mansi,  zzi.    St.  Bernard  Oper.,  Appendix, 
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above  alluded  to,  from  Bernard,  softened  only  by  the 
dignity  of  his  position  and  character.  His  protection  of 
Arnold  was  more  open  and  therefore  more  offensive  to 
the  Abbot  of  Olairvaux.  He  wrote  in  a  mingled  tone  of 
earnest  admonition  and  angry  expostulation.  ^  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  whose  words  are  as  honey  but  whose  doc- 
trines are  poison,  whom  Brescia  cast  forth,  at  whom 
Rome  shuddered,  whom  tVance  has  biLnished,  whom 
Germany  will  soon  hold  ill  abomination,  whom  Italy 
will  not  endure,  is  reported  to  be  with  you.  Either 
you  know  hot  the  mah,  or  hope  to  convert  him.  May 
this  be  so ;  but  beware  of  the  fatal  infection  of  heresy; 
he  who  consorts  with  the  suspected  becomes  liable  to 
suspicion ;  he  who  favors  one  under  the  papal  excom- 
munication, contravenes  the  Pope,  and  even  the  Lord 
God  himself."  1 

The  indefatigable  Bernard  traced  the  fiigitive  Arnold 
into  the  diocese  of  Constance.  He  'vm>te  in  the  most 
tehement  language  to  the  bishop  denouncing  Arnold  ta 
the  author  of  tumult  and  sedition,  of  insurrection  against 
the  clergy,  even  against  bishops,  of  arraying  the  laity 
against  the  spiritual  power.  No  terms  are  too  harsh; 
besides  the  maledictory  language  of  ther  Psalms,  ^^  His 
mouth  is  lull  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  and  his  feet  swifk 
to  shed  blood,"  he  calls  him  the  enemy  of  the  Croes  of 
Christ,  the  fomenter  of  discord,  the  &bricator  of  schism. 
He  urges  the  bishop  to  seize  and  imprison  this  wander- 
ing disturber  of  the  peace ;  such  had  been  the  Pope's 
command,  but  men  had  shrunk  from  that  good  deed. 
The  Bishop  of  Constance  was  at  least  not  active  iu  the 

1  Bernard]  Ep!iL  Th6  ezpreflrfon  **  quern  GcmiiiiSa  abomiBaUtnr** 
Ucfon  the  notion  that  Guide  wni  Legate  in  Germany.  So  hiota  Gm* 
dagnani. 
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pnrsuit  of  Arnold.  Zurich  was  again  for  some  time 
bis  place  of  refuge,  or  rather  the  Alpine  ralleys,  where, 
at  least  from  the  days  of  Claudius  Bishop  of  Turin, 
tenets  kindred  to  his  own,  and  hostile,  if  not  Knrieh. 
to  the  doctrines,  to  some  of  the  usages  of  the  Churchy 
to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  had  lurked  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  Waldenses  look  up  to  Arnold 
9A  to  one  of  the  spiritual  founders  of  their  churches ; 
and  his  religious  and  political  opinions  probably  fostered 
the  spirit  of  republican  independence  which  throughout 
Switzerland  and  the  whole  Alpine  district  was  awaiting 
its  time.^ 

For  fire  years  all  traces  of  Arnold  are  lost ;  on  a 
gudden  he  appears  in  Rome  under  the  proteo-  Amoidta 
tion  of  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  new  *^•• 
republic  which  had  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  city 
from  the  Pope,  and  had  abrogated  his  right  to  all  tem- 
poral possessions.  In  the  foundation  of  this  republic 
Arnold  had  personally  no  concern,  but  the  influence  of 
his  doctrines  doubtless  much.  The  Popes,  who  had 
beheld  with  satisfaction  the  rise  of  the  Lombard  com- 
monwealths, or  openly  approved  their  revolt^  were 
startled  to  find  a  republic  springing  up  in  Rome  itself. 
Many  Romans  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  school  of 
Abelard;  but  the  practical  doctrines  of  Ab^lard's 
scholar  were  more  congenial  to  their  turbulent  minds 
than  the  abstract  lore  of  the  master.    Iiinocent  II. 


1 "  Nobfle  Toiregiam,  dnctoris  nomine  iUflo 
lofledit,  totamqae  brevi  sab  tempore  temm, 
Perfldas,  fanpnri  foedarit  dogmatis  auriL 
Unde  Tenenato  dudtim  corrapta  sapore, 
Et  nimium  fidsi  doctrin»  vatk  inhereiiB, 
Servat  adbac  ovn  gostiim  gens  ilia  patemn.*' 

GmUher.m 
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seemed  doomed  to  behold  the  whole  sovereignty,  feadjA 
as  well  as  temporal,  dissolve  in  his  hands.  The  wan 
with  Naples  to  assert  his  feudal  title  had  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  Roger  of  Sicily  in  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Roman  passion  for  liberty 
was  closely  allied,  as  in  all  the  Italian  republics,  widi 
less  generous  sentiments  —  an  implacable  hatred  of 
liberty  in  others.  There  had  been  a  long  jealousy  be- 
tween Tivoli  and  Rome.  Tivoli  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence of  Rome  and  of  the  Pope.  It  had  despised 
the  excommunication  of  the  Pope  and  inflicted  a  dis- 
graced defeat  on  the  Romans,  as  yet  the  Pope's  loyal 
subjects,  under  the  Pope  himself.  After  a  war  of  at 
least  a  year  Tivoli  was  reduced  to  capitulate  ;  but  In- 
nocent, who  perhaps  might  look  hereafter  to  the  strength 
of  Tivoli  as  a  check  upon  unruly  Rome,  refused  to 
gratify  the  revenge  of  the  Romans  by  dismantling  and 
razing  the  city  walls  and  dispersing  the  inhabitants. 
The  Romans  turned  their  baffled  vengeance  on  Inno- 
cent himself.  Rome  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  declared 
itself  a  republic,  restored  the  senate,  proposed  to  elect 
a  patrician,  and  either  actually  withdrew  or  threatened 
to  withdraw  all  temporal  allegiance  from  the  Pope. 
But  as  yet  they  were  but  half  scholars  of  Arnold ; 
they  only  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor.  The  republicans 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  declaring 
that  it  was  their  object  to  restore  the  times  of  Justinian 
and  of  Constantino.  The  Emperor  might  now  rule  in 
the  capital  of  the  world,  over  Germany  and  Italy,  with 
more  full  authority  than  any  of  his  predecessors :  all 
obstacles  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  were  removed ; 
they  concluded  with  five  verses.     Let  the  Emperor  do 
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Ills  will  on  all  his  enemies,  establish  his  throne  in  Rome, 
and  govern  the  world  like  another  Justinian,  and  let 
Peter,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ,  pay 
tribute  to  Caesar.^  But  thej  warned  him  at  the  same 
time  that  his  aid  must  be  speedj  and  strong.  ^^  The 
Pope  had  made  a  league  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  whom, 
in  return  for  large  succors  to  enable  him  to  defy  the 
Emperor,  he  had  invested  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
Even  in  Rome  the  Pope,  the  Frangipani,  the  Sicilians, 
all  the  nobles,  even  the  family  of  Peter  Leonis,  except 
their  leader  Giordano,  had  conspired  to  prevent  them, 
the  Roman  people,  from  bestowing  on  Conrad  the  im- 
perial crown.  In  order  that  this  army  might  reach 
Rome  in  safety,  they  had  restored  the  Mil-D^^ti^of 
vian  bridge;  but  without  instant  haste  allgJJJ^*"* 
might  be  lost."  In  the  midst  of  these  tu-  ^*^ 
mults  Innocent  died,  closing  a  Pontificate  of  fourteen 
years. 

The  successor  of  Innocent  was  Ouido  di  Castello, 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Mario,  the  scholar  of  Ab^lard,  the 
protector  of  Arnold.  He  was  elected,  from  what  mo- 
tive or  through  what  interest  does  not  appear,  yet  by 
the  unanimous  suffi-age  of  the  cardinals  and  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.*  He  took  thegept.a8. 
name  of  Coelestine  II.     The  only  act  of  ^^^'^^' 

1  *'  Bex  valeat,  quicquid  cnpit,  obtineat,  super  hoetet 
Imperium  teneat,  Rome  sedeat,  regat  orbem: 
Pr^oepfl  terrarum,  ceu  fecit  Justiniaoiu; 
Ceaaris  aocipiat  Ceaar,  que  aunt  sua  Pnesol, 
Ut  Ghristua  jussit,  Petro  aolvente  tribatum.** 

Otko  Freumgen,  i.  28. 
s  The  Life  of  CcelestiDe  ia  at  iaaae  with  his  own  letters.    The  Life  asserts 
that  the  people  were  absolutely  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  election. 
Goslestine  writes:  **Clero  et  populo  acdamante,  partim  et  expetente.*'  — 
Epist.  ad  Petr.  Venerab. 

VOL.  IV.  16 
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Coelestine  wa9  on^  of  gentleness  and  peace ;  he  received 
the  ambassadors  of  XiOv^is  YII.,  King  of  France,  pro- 
nounced his  benediction  on  the  kingdoxo,  and  so  re- 
pealed the  Interdict  with  which  Innocent  had  rewarded 
the  &ithful  services  of  bis  early  patron  and  almost 
humble  vassal.^  Even  the  turbulence  of  the  people 
was  overawed ;  they  might  seem  to  await  in  anxious 
expecU^tion  how  far  the  protector  of  Arnold  might 
favor  their  resumption  of  the  Roman  liberties* 

These  hopes  were  disiappoint^d  by  the  death  of  Coelesp 
tine  after  a  pontificate  of  less  than  six  months.  On  the 
Haroh  8,  accessiou  of  Lucius  II.,  a  Bolognese  by  Iwrth, 
Luci'nan.  the  republic  boldly  assumed  the  ide^l  fi>nii 
imagined  by  Anipld  of  Brescia.  The  senate  and  the 
Haivh  12.  people  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  and  elected 
a  Patrician,^  Giordano,  the  4cscendant  of  Peter  Leonis. 
They  announced  to  the  Pope  their  submission  to  his 
spiritual  authority,  but  to  his  spiritual  authority  alone. 
They  declared  that  the.  Pope  and  the  clergy  mnst  con- 
tent themselves  firom  that  time  with  the  tithes  and  ob- 
lations of  the  people;  that  all  the  temporalities,  the 

1  The  iiiterdioi  related  to  the  election  to  the  archbiaho|iric  of  Bougei. 
The  kii^g,  accovdini^  to  rasge,  named  a  candidate  to  the  chapter.  Tht 
Pope  commanded  the  obsequioas  chapter  to  elect  Peter  de  hi  Chatn^ 
nephew  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church.  Even  Louis  was  provoked 
to  wrath ;  he  swore  that  Petor  de  la  Chatre  should  never  sit  as  AxthUAtf 
of  Bourges.  **  We  must  teach  this  young  man,"  said  the  hanghtj  Pope, 
*'  not  thus  to  meddle  wi^h  the  a^rs  of  the  Church."  He  gave  the  pall  t» 
the  archbishop,  who  had  fled  to  Borne.  The  interdict  followed:  whersw 
the  King  of  France  appeared,  ceased  all  the  divine  oiBce^  The  interdict 
was  i-aised  bj  Ccelestine ;  but  Peter  de  la  Chatre  was  Archbishop  of  Bouxge^ 
—  Compare  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  iii.  494. 

3  This  appears  front  the  words  of  Otho  Freising^n:  "  Senatoribna,  qnes 
ante  in5tituerant,/Mi<r»c»t<m  adjidunt"  —  Otho  Freisingen,  vii.  SI.  What 
place  did  this  leave  for  the  Emperor?  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  letter 
to  the  Emperor  belongs  to  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  when  I  have 
placed  it. 
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royalties,  sxxd  rights  of  sovereignty  feU  to  the  temporal 
power,  and  that  power  was  the  Patrician,^  They  pi^o- 
ceeded  to  make  themselves  master?  of  the  city,  attacked 
and  levelled  to  the  ground  many  of  the  fortress  palaces 
of  the  cardinals  and  the  nobles.  The  Pope,  i>p«.  28 
after  some  months,  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  to  claim  his  protection  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  To  the  appeal  of  the  Romans,  calling 
him  to  the  sovereignly,  Conrad,  spell-bound  perhaps  by 
the  authority  of  Bernard,  however  tempting  the  occa- 
sion might  be,  paid  no  attention  ;  even  if  more  inclined 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  he  had  no  time  for  inter&iv 
ence.  Pope  Lucius  had  recourse  to  more  immediate 
means  of  defence.  He  armed  the  pontifical  party,  and 
that  party  comprehended  all  the  noUes :  it  had  become 
a  contest  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy.  He 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  obtained,  it  should  seem, 
some  success,^  but  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  Capitol 
in  the  front  of  his  soldiers  he  was  mortally  v^b.ss,  ii46. 
wounded  with  a  stone.  To  have  slain  a  Pope  LncioBiL 
afflicted  the  Romans  with  no  remorse.  The  papal 
party  felt  no  shame  at  the  unseemly  death  of  a  Pope 
who  had  fallen  in  actual  war  for.  the  delence  of  his  tem«> 
poral  power ;  republican  Rome  felt  no  compunction  at 
the  &11  of  her  enemy.  Yet  the  death  of  Lucius  seems  to 
have  extinguished  for  a  time  the  ambition  of  the  cardi^ 
nals.  Instead  of  rival  Popes  contending  for  advance- 
ment, Pope  and  Antipope  in  eager  haste  to  array 
themselves  in  the  tiara,  all  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
perilous  dignity.     They  drew  forth  from  the  cloister  of 

1  **  Ad  jus  patricii  siii  rapoiciint."  —  Otho  Freisingen,  he,  cU.    This  wu 
pore  Arnoldism. 
s  **  Senatum  abrogare  co«git*'  —  Cazdin.  Airagon.  in  Vita  Lucii 
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the  Cistercian  monks  tbe  Abbot,  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a 
BugBDioflin.  devout  man,  but  obscure  and  of  simplicity,  it 
was  supposed,  bordering  on  imbecility.  His  sole  reo- 
ommendation  was  that  he  was  a  Cistercian,  a  firiend  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  of  Bernard  the  tried  foe  of 
Abelard  and  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Bernard  through 
whom  alone  they  could  hope  for  the  speedy  succor  of 
the  Transalpine  sovereigns.  "  In  electing  you,"  says 
Bernard  himself,  "  they  made  me  Pope,  not  you."  * 
The  saint's  letter  of  congratulation  is  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  superiority  and  deference,  in  which  the  defei^ 
ence  is  formal,  the  superiority  manifest.  To  the  con- 
clave Bernard  remonstrated  against  the  cruelty,  almost 
the  impiety,  of  dragging  a  man  dead  to  the  world  back 
into  the  peril  and  turmoil  of  worldly  affairs.  He  spoke 
almost  with  contempt  of  the  rude  character  of  Euge- 
nius  in.  ^^  Is  this  a  man  to  gird  on  the  sword  and 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  people,  to  bind  their  kings 
with  chains  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron?" 
(Such  at  present  appeared  to  Bernard  the  oflBce  of 
Christ's  representative  on  earth  !)  "  How  will  a  man 
with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  a  child  cope  with 
af&irs  which  require  the  strength  of  a  giant  ?  "  *  Ber- 
nard was  for  once  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  human 
character.  Eugenius  III.  belied  all  expectations  by 
the  unsuspected  vigor  of  his  conduct.  He  was  com- 
pelled, indeed,  at  first  to  bow  before  the  storm  :  on  the 
third  day  after  his  election  he  left  Rome  to  receive  his 
consecration  in  the  monastery  of  Farfii. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of 
Swiss  mountaineers  who  had  imbibed  his  doctrines,  was 

1  **  Aiant  non  tos  esse  papam,  sed  me.'*  — Epist.  287,  8. 
*  Epist.  236.    He  calls  blm  **  panaosam  homimciooem." 
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now  in  Rome.^  His  eloquence  brought  over  Arnold  in 
the  larger  part  of  the  nobles  to  the  popular  "'™** 
side ;  even  some  of  the  clergy  were  infected  by  his 
doctrines.  The  republic^  under  his  influence,  affected 
to  resume  the  constitution  of  elder  Rome.  The  office 
of  prefect  was  abolished,  the  Patrician  Giordano  estab- 
lished in  fall  authority.  They  pretended  to  create 
anew  patrician  families,  an  equestrian  order ;  the  name 
and  rights  of  tribunes  of  the  people  were  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  Senate ;  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
were  reenacted.^  Nor  were  they  forgetfal  of  more 
substantial  provisions  for  their  power.  The  Capitol 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  even  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  sacrilegiously  turned  into  a  castle.  The  Patrician 
took  possession  of  the  Vatican,  imposed  taxes,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  by  violence  from  the  pilgrims.  Rome 
began  again  to  speak  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  world. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Eugenius,  the  indefatigable  Ber- 
nard addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman  people  in  his 
usual  tone  of  haughty  apology  for  his  interference ;  a 
protest  of  his  own  insignificance  while  he  was  dictating 
to  nations  and  kings.  He  mingles  what  he  means  for 
gentle  persuasion  with  the  language  of  awfal  menace. 
**  Not  only  will  the  powers  of  earth,  but  the  martyrs 
««f  heaven  fight  against  a  rebellious  people."     In  one 

I  **  Ainoldns  Alpinomm  torbam  ad  se  tnudt  et  Romam  com  multitudine 
r«iut**  —  Fasti  Corbeienses.  See  Muller,  Schweitzer*6  GeBdiichte,  L  400, 
f  277.    Engen.,  Epist  4. 

i  ^  Qnin  etiam  dtuloe  urbiB  renovare  vetiutoe, 
Patricios  recreare  viros,  priscosque  Quirites, 
Nomine  plebeio  seoemere  nomen  eqnestre; 
Jura  tribtmorum,  sanctam  reparare  senatum; 
Et  senio  fessas,  matasque  reponere  legpea; 
Redden  primevo  Capitolia  pridca  nitori.*' 

GmUker. 
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part,  he  dexterously  inquires  how  far  they  themselyes 
had  become  richer  by  the  plunder  of  the  churches.  It 
was  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  world  that  Rome  waa 
great  and  wealthy ;  they  were  cutting  off  all  their  real 
glory  and  riches  by  ceasing  to  be  the  city  of  St.  Peter.^ 
In  another  letter,  he  called  on  the  Emperor  Conrad  to 
punish  this  accursed  and  tumultuous  people. 

But  Eugenius  owed  to  his  own  intrepid  energy  and 
BugeniuiTO-  couduct  at  Icast  a  temporary  success.  He 
eorenBomo.  Jaunchod  lus  scutence  of  excommunication 
against  the  rebel  Patrician :  Rome  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  such  thunders  to  regard  them.  He  appealed 
to  more  effective  arms,  the  implacable  hatred  and  jeal* 
ousy  of  the  neighboring  cities.  Tivoli  was  always 
ready  to  take  arms  against  Rome,  (Innocent  II.  had 
foreseen  the  danger  of  dismantling  this  check  on  Rome,) 
other  cities  sent  their  troops ;  Eugenius  was  in  person 
at  Civita  Castellana,  Nami,  Viterbo,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence.  The  proud  republic  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  The  Patrician  abdicated  his  short-lived 
dignity ;  the  Prefect  resumed  his  fimctions ;  the  Senate 
was  permitted  to  exist,  but  shorn  of  its  power.*  A 
general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  concerned  in  the 
late  commotions.  Some  of  the  Roman  nobles,  the 
great  &,mily  of  the  Frangipani,  out  of  rivalry  perhaps 
to  the  Peter  Leonis,  had  remained  faithftd  to  the  Pope. 
A.D.U46-  Eugenius  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated 
^^  Christmas  with  pomp  at  least  sufficient  to  give 

an  appearance  of  popularity  to  his  resumption  of  author- 


1  EpiBt  242,  243. 

s  In  the  hw  fragments  of  the  historUms  we  tnoe  the  inflnv«c%  but  Itttia 
of  the  personal  history  of  Arnold.  We  know  not  whether  hi  reraained  ii 
Borne  during  the  short  triumph  of  Eugenios. 
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hj :  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  nobles,  and  ail  the 
clergy. 

But  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  at  the  head  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  the  Pope  was  an  object  of  awe ;  within  the 
city  with  only  his  Roman  partisans,  he  was  powerless. 
lie  might  compel  Rome  to  abandon  her  republican  con- 
stitution, he  could  not  her  hatred  of  Tivoli.     Under 
this  black  standard  rallied  all  her  adversaries :  only  on 
the  condition  of  his  treachery  to  Tivoli,  which  had 
befriended  him  in  his  hour  of  necessity,  would  Rome 
continue  to  obey  him.     Eugenius  left  the  city  Eugenim 
in  disgust ;  he  retired  first  to  Viterbo,  then  to  S£^h28, 
Sienna ;  eventually,  after  the  delay  of  a  year,  ^^^ 
beyond  the  Alps.^     Arnold  and  Arnold's  republic  re- 
sumed uncontested  possession  of  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Beyond  the  Alps  the  Cistercian  Pontifi^  sank  into  the 
satellite  of  the  great  Cistercian  ruler  of  Chris-  in  vnooe. 
tendom.  The  Pope  maintained  the  state,  the  authority 
was  with  St.  Bernard.  Three  subjects,  before  tlie  arri- 
val of  Eugenius  in  France,  had  occupied  the  indefat- 
igable thoughts  of  Bernard.  The  two  first  display  his 
all-grasping  command  of  the  mind  of  Christendom ; 
but  it  was  Ihe  last  which  so  completely  absorbed  liis 
soul,  that  succors  to  the  Pope  struggling  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  might  seem 
beneath  his  regard. 

The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  involved  in  a  disputed 
election  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.     The  Bernard  and 

.   .        «  1  .  11.  1  WlUwn  of 

narrow  corporate  spirit  of  his  order  betrayed  York. 
nim  into  great  and  crying   injustice  to  William,  the 
elected  prelate  of  that  See.     The  rival  of  the  English- 

1  He  was  at  VercelU.  March  3, 1147;  at  Clugny,  26;  at  Dijon,  30. 
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man,  anotlier  "William,  once  a  Cluniac,  was  a  Cister- 
cian ;  and  Bernard  scruples  not  to  heap  on  one  of  the 
most  pious  of  men  accusations  of  ambition,  of  worse 
than  ambition  :  to  condemn  him  to  everlajsting  perdi- 
tion.^ The  obsequious  Pope,  no  doubt  under  the  same 
party  influence,  or  quailing  under  the  admonitions  of 
Bernard,  which  rise  into  menace,  issued  his  sentence 
of  deposition  against  William.  England,  true  to  that 
independence  which  she  had  still  asserted  under  het 
Korman  sovereigns,  refused  obedience.  '  King  Stephen 
even  prohibited  his  bishops  from  attending  the  Pope's 
summons  to  a  Council  at  Rheims ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  obliged  to  cross  the  sea  clandestinely 
in  a  small  boat.^  William  eventually  triumphed  over 
all  opposition,  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  the  see, 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  has  his  place  in  the 
sacred  calendar. 

Bernard  had  detected  new  heresies  in  the  church  of 
GUbert  de  la  France.  Gilbert  de  la  Por^  the  aged  Bishop 
^***"-  of  Poitiers,  was  charged  with  heterodox  con- 

ceptions of  the  divine  nature.^  This  controversy  wearied 
out  two  Councils ;  bewildered  by  the  metaphysical  sub- 

1  "Epirt.  241.  *<Sevit  friwtrata  ambitio:  hno  desperaU  Ikrit.  .  .  . 
Clamat  contra  eorom  capita  sanguis  sanctoram  de  terriL**  **  St.  Williaa 
showed  no  enmity,  sought  no  revenge  against  his  most  inreterate  enemies, 
who  had  prepossessed  Engentus  III.  against  hhn  by  the  blackest  calnmniei.** 
-*-  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints. 

3  June  8th.  St  William.  Was  Bernard  imposed  upon,  or  the  author 
of  these  calumnies?    It  is  a  dark  page  in  his  life. 

*  Otho  of  Freisingen,  however,  ascribes  two  other  tenets  to  GQbert,  om 
denying  all  human  merit;  the  other,  a  peculiar  opinion  on  baptasai. 
"Quod  meritum  humanum  attenuando,  nullum  mereri  diceret  pneier 
Christum.'*  He  appeared  too  to  deny  that  any  one  was  really  bapdsed, 
except  those  who  were  to  be  saved.  —  Otho  Freisingen.  t.  M.  M.  Uaureaa 
(Philosophie  Scola«tiqtie)  has  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Gilbert  de  It 
For^e  as*  an  original  thinker  than  the  historians  of  philosophy  previous  to 
him.  —  vol.  i.  c  xviii. 
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tilties  they  came  to  no  conclusion.  It  wa5,  in  fact,  in 
its  main  article,  a  mere  dialectic  dispnte,  bearing  on  the 
point  whether  the  divine  nature  was  God.  It  was 
Nominalism  and  Realism  in  another  form.  But  the 
close  of  this  contest  demands  attention.  The  Bishop 
of  Poitiers,  instead  of  shrinking  from  his  own  words, 
in  a  discusdon  before  the  Pope,  who  was  now  at  Paris, 
exclaimed:  —  "Write  them  down  with  a  pen  of  ad- 
amant I "  Notwithstanding  this,  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  Bernard  four  articles  were  drawn  and 
ratified  by  the  Synod.  The  Pope  himself,  worn  out, 
acknowledged  that  the  controversy  was  beyond  his  nn^ 
derstanding.  These  articles  were  the  direct  converse 
to  those  of  Gilbert  of  Poitiers.  They  declared  the 
divine  nature  to  be  God,  and  God  the  divine  nature. 
But  Rome  heard  with  indignation  that  tlie  Church  of 
France  bad  presumed  to  enact  articles  of  iaith.  The 
Cardinals  published  a  strong  remonstrance  impeaching 
the  Pope  of  presumption  ;  of  abandoning  the  advice  of 
his  legitimate  counsellors,  who  had  promoted  him  to  the 
Papacy ;  and  yielding  to  the  sway  of  private,  of  more 
recent  friendship.^  "  It  is  not  for  thee  alone,  but  for  us' 
with  thee  to  frame  articles  of  faith.  Is  this  good  Abbot 
to  presume  to  dictate  to  Christendom  ?  The  Eastern 
churches  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this."  The  Pope 
endeavored  to  soothe  them  by  language  almost  apol- 
ogetic ;  they  allowed  themselves  at  length  to  be  ap- 
peased by  his  modest  words,  but  on  condition  that  no 

1  The  Bishop  Otho  of  Freisingen  writes  thus  of  Bernard:  **  Erat  a,atem 
pTKdictus  Abbiis,  tam  ex  ChristiaDs  religionis  fervore  zelotypns,  qnam  ex 
habitoali  mansaetudiiie  qnodammodo  credulus,  nt  et  magistros,  qui  hu- 
manis  mtionibus,  siecnlari  sapientis  confisi,  nimitun  inhnrebant,  abhorreretf 
et  si  qnidquam  ei  ChristiansB  fidei  absonom  de  talibus  diceretor  facile  aareni 
pneberet."  —  De  B^biis  Freder.  I.,  i.  47. 
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symbol  of  faith  should  be  promalgated  without  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  court,  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. 

These,  however,  were  trivial  and  unimportant  con- 
crnfad*.  sideratious.  Before  and  during  the  agitation 
of  these  contests,  the  whole  soul  of  Bernard  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  greater  object :  he  aspired  to  be  a  second 
Peter  the  Hermit,  the  preacher  of  a  new  crusade.  The 
fall  of  Eklessa,  and  other  tidings  of  defeat  and  disaster, 
had  awakened  the  slumbering  ardor  of  Europe.  The 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  trembled  for  its  security.  Peter 
himself  was  not  more  active  or  more  successful  in  trav- 
ersing Europe,  and  wakening  the  passionate  valor  of  all 
orders,  than  Bernard.  In  the  cities  of  Germany,  of 
Burgundy,  of  Flanders,  of  France,  the  pulpits  were 
open  to  him;  he  preached  in  the  market-places  and 
highwajTs.  Nor  did  he  depend  upon  human  eloquence 
alone :  according  to  his  wandering  followers,  eye-wit- 
nesses as  they  declared  themselves,  the  mission  of  Ber- 
nard was  attested  by  miracles,  at  least  as  firequent  and 
surprising  as  all  those  of  the  Saviour,  recorded  in  the 
Ifew  Testament.  They,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  tfa^ 
believed  them,  and  no  one  hesitated  to  believe  their 
report.  In  sermons,  in  speeches,  in  letters,  by  puUic 
addresses,  and  by  his  private  influence,  Bernard  wrought 
up  Latin  Christendom  to  a  second  access  of  frenzy  equal 
to  the  first.^  The  Pope,  Eugenius  III.,  probably  at  his 
instigation,  addressed  an  animated  epistle  to  Western 
Christendom.  He  promised  the  same  privileges  offered 
by  his  predecessor  Urban,  the  remission  of  all  sins,  the 
protection  of  the  crusaders'  estates  and  families  during 
their  absence  in  tlie  Holy  Land  under  the  tutelage  of 

^  Epist  to  the  Pope  Eugeniua,  256 ;  to  the  Bishop  of  Spine,  SSS. 
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the  Church ;  and  he  warned  them  against  profane  lux* 
my  in  their  arms  and  accontrements  ;  against  hawks 
and  hounds,  while  engaged  in  that  hallowed  warfare. 
Bernard  preached  a  sermon  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
now  in  the  dawn  of  their  valor  and  glory.  The  Koran 
is  tame  to  this  fierce  hymn  of  battle.  "  The  Christian 
who  slays  the  unbeliever  in  the  Holy  War  is  sure  of 
his  reward,  more  sure  if  he  is  slain.  The  Christian 
glories  in  the  death  of  the  Pagan,  because  Christ  is  glo- 
rified :  by  his  own  death  both  he  himself  and  Christ 
are  still  more  glorified."  Bernard  at  the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Council  of  Vezelay  wrought  no  less  wonder-  ^*****y- 
ful  effects  than  Pope  Urban  at  Clermont.  Eugenius 
alone,  who  had  not  yet  crossed,  or  had  hardly  crossed 
the  Alps,  was  wanting  at  that  august  assembly,  but  in 
a  letter  he  had  declared  that  nothing  but  the  disturb- 
ances at  Rome  prevented  him  from  following  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessor  Urban.  A  greater  than  the  Pope 
was  there.  The  Castle  of  Vezelay  could  not  contain  the 
multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  Bernard.  The  preacher,  with  the  King  of  France 
Louis  VII.  by  his  side,  who  wore  the  cross  conspic- 
uously on  his  dress,  ascended  a  platform  of  wood.  At 
the  close  of  his  harangue  the  whole  assembly  broke  out 
in  tumultuous  cries,  "  The  Cross,  the  Cross  1 "  They 
crowded  to  the  stage  to  receive  the  holy  badge ;  the 
preacher  was  obliged  to  scatter  it  among  them,  rather 
than  deliver  it  to  each.  The  stock  at  hand  was  soon 
exhausted.  Bernard  tore  up  his  own  dress  to  satisfy 
the  eager  claimants.  For  the  first  time,  the  two  great- 
est sovereigns  in  Christendom,  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France,  embarked  in  the  cause.  Louis  had 
appeared  at  Vezelay ;  he  was  taking  measures  for  the 
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campaign.  But  Conrad  shrank  from  the  perilous  entep- 
prise ;  the  afiairs  of  Germany  demanded  the  uninter- 
mitting  care  of  her  sovereign.  Bernard  watched  his 
spiiw.  opportunity.     At  a  great  Diet  at  Spires,  at 

Christmas,  after  the  reconciliation  of  some  of  the  rebel-' 
lious  princes  with  the  Empire,  he  urged  both  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes,  in  a  long  and  ardent  sermon,  to 
testify  to  their  Christian  concord  by  taking  the  GroaB 
together.  Three  days  after,  at  Ratisbon,  he  had  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  Emperor.  Conrad  still  war 
vered,  promised  to  consult  his  nobles,  and  to  give  an 
answer  on  the  following  day.  On  that  day,  after  the 
mass,  Bernard  ascended  the  pulpit.  At  the  close  of 
his  sermon,  he  turned  to  the  Emperor,  and  after  a  ter- 
rific descriptio^i  of  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Day,  he  sum- 
moned him  to  think  of  the  great  gifts,  for  which  he 
would  have  to  give  account  at  that  awful  advent  of  the 
Lord.  The  Emperor  and  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  t^aib ;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  take  the  Cross : 
he  was  at  once  invested  with  the  irrevocable  sign  of 
dedication  to  the  holy  warfare ;  many  of  his  nobles  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Bernard,  for  all  was  prepared, 
took  the  consecmted  banner  from  the  altar,  and  deliv 
ered  it  into  the  hands  of  Conrad.  Three  bishops,  Henfy 
of  Ratisbon,  Otho  of  Freisingen,  Reginbert  of  Padua, 
took  the  Cross.  Such  a  multitude  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers crowded  to  the  sacred  standard,  that  no  one  could 
reftise  to  see  the  hand  of  God.^  Nowhere  would  even 
kings  proceed  without  the  special  benediction  of  Ber- 
nard. At  Etampes,  and  at  St.  Denys  in  the  next  year, 
he  appeared  among  the  assembled  crusaders  of  France* 
The  Pope  Eugenius  was  now  in  France ;  the  King  at 
1  Otho  FniBingeD,  i.  40. 
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St.  Denjs  prostrated  himself  before  the  feet  of  his  Holi- 
ness and  of  Bernard ;  they  opened  a  box  of  p^nteocwt, 
golden  crucifixes  ;  they  led  him  to  the  altar  *^  ^'  "*^ 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  consecrated  banner,  the  pil- 
grim's wallet  and  staiF.  At  another  meeting  at  Char- 
tres,  Bernard,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  more 
than  human  powers,  was  entreated  himself  to  take  the 
command  of  the  crusade.  But  he  wisely  remembered 
the  fate  of  Peter's  followers,  and  exhorted  the  warriors 
to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  some  expe* 
rienced  general. 

But  there  was  a  miracle  of  Christian  love,  as  fiur  sur- 
passing in  its  undoubted  veracity  as  in  its  evangelic 
beauty  all  which  legend  gathered  around  the  preaching 
pilgrimage  of  Bernard.  The  crusade  began  ;  a  wild 
monk  named  Rodolph  raised  the  terrible  cry  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  even  more  greedily  The  Jewi. 
than  before  heard  by  the  populace  of  the  great  cities, 
and  by  the  armed  soldiers.  In  Cologne,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  Strasburg,  a  massacre  the  most  frightful  and 
remorseless  broke  out.  Bernard  arose  in  all  his  power 
and  authority.  He  condemned  the  unchristian  act  in 
his  strongest  language.  ^^  God  had  punished  the  Jews 
by  their  dispersion,  it  was  not  for  man  to  punish  them 
by  murder."  Bernard  himself  confronted  the  furious 
Rodolph  at  Mentz,  and  commanded  him  to  retire  to 
his  convent;  but  it  required  all  the  sanctity  and  all 
the  eloquence  of  Bernard  to  control  the  furious  popu- 
lace, now  drunk  with  blood  and  glutted  with  pillage.^ 
Among  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  it  is  not  the 

1  Otfao  Freisingen,  i.  87, 8.  It  is  cariooB  that  the  two  modem  biognphen 
jf  St  Bernard,  Neander  and  M.  de  Ratisbonne,  were  once  Jewi.  Their 
works  are  labors  of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  love. 
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least  sad  that  the  gentle  Abbot  of  Clogny,  Peter  the 
Venerable,  still  to  be  opposed  to  Bernard,  took  the  side 
of  blind  fanaticism. 

Of  all  these  holy  wats,  none  had  been  annoonced 
Dteastenof  with  greater  ostentation,  of  none  had  it  been 
theCruBsde.  jj^q^b  boldlj  avorred  that  it  was  of  divine  in- 
spiration, the  work  of  God ;  of  none  had  the  hopes, 
the  prophecies  of  success  been  more  confident ;  none 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  preparation  and 
pomp ;  none  had  as  yet  been  headed  by  kings  —  none 
ended  in  such  total  and  deplorable  disaster.  So  vast 
had  been  the  movement,  so  completely  had  the  West 
been  drained  to  form  the  army  of  the  Cross,  that  not 
merely  had  all  war  come  to  an  end,  but  it  was  almost 
a  crime,  writes  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  to  be 
seen  in  arms.  ^^  The  cities  and  the  castles  are  empty," 
writes  Bernard,  "  there  is  hardly  one  man  to  seven 
women."  What  was  the  close  ?  At  least  thirty  thon* 
sand  lives  were  sacrificed  and  there  was  not  even  the 
consolation  of  one  glorious  deed  achieved.  The  Edh 
peror,  the  King  of  France,  returned  to  their  dominions, 
the  ignominious  survivors  of  their  gallant  hosts  !  But 
would  the  general  and  bitter  disappointment  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  widowed  and  orphaned  houses,  the  &milies, 
scarcely  one  of  which  had  not  to  deplore  their*  head, 
their  pride,  their  hope,  or  their  stay,  still  respect  the 
author  of  all  these  calamities  ?  Was  this  the  event 
of  which  Bernard  had  been  the  preacher,  the  prophet? 
Were  all  his  miracles  wrought  only  to  plunge  Christen- 
dom in  shame  and  misery?  There  was  a  deep  and 
sullen  murmur  against  Bernard,  and  Bernard  himself 
was  prostrated  for  a  time  in  profound  depression.  Bat 
this  disappointment  found  its  usual  consolation.     Ber- 
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nard  still  declared  that  he  had  spoken  with  the  authoiv 
ity  o£  the  Pope,  with  the  authority  of  God.^  The  first 
cause  of  failure  was  the  perfidy  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Bishop  of  Langres  had  boldly  advised  the  measure 
which  was  accomplished  by  a  later  crusade,  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople ;  and  with  still  more  fervent  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  whom  they  overwhelmed, 
starved,  insulted  on  the  passage  through  their  domin- 
ions, the  crusaders  complained  of  their  inhospitality, 
of  the  unchristian  lukewarmness  of  their  firiendship. 
But  the  chief  blame  of  their  disasters  was  thrown  back 
on  the  crusaders  themselves ;  on  the  license  and  un? 
chastity  of  their  camp.  God  would  not  be  served  by 
soldiers  guilty  of  such  sins ;  sins  which  human  pru- 
dence might  have  anticipated  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  discharging  upon  a  distant  land  undisciplined 
and  uncontrolled  hordes,  all  the  ruffians  and  robbers  of 
Europe,  whose  only  penance  was  to  be  the  slaughter  of 
unbelievers.^  The  Pope  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation, 
cold  consolation,  to  the  Emperor  Conrad ;  the  admir- 
ers of  Bernard  excuse  him  by  condemning  themselves. 
But  the  boldest  tone  of  consolation  was  taken  by  a 
monk  named  John.  Not  only  did  he  assure  Bernard 
that  he  knew  from  Heaven  tliat  many  who  had  died  in 
the  Holy  Land  died  with  joy  because  they  were  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  the  wicked  world,  but  in  pri- 
vate confession  he  averred  that  the  patron  saints  of  his 
monastery,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  had  appeared  and 

I  **  Diximns  pax  et  non  est  ]>ax:  promisimns  bona  ot  ecce  torbatio  .... 
Cucnirimiu  pland  in  eo  non  quasi  in  incertum,  sed  te  jabente  et  imb  per  ta 
Deo." —  See  the  whole  passage,  De  Consider,  ii.  1. 

*  ^  Quamvis  si  dicamns  sanctum  ilium  Abbatem  spiritu  Dei  ad  excitandos 
noa  afflatum  fbisse,  sed  nos  ob  snperbiam,  lasciviamque  nostram  . . .  merito 
renxm  perBonaromque  dispendiom  deportasse,**  &c.  —  Otho  Froisinc.  L  60 
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submitted  to  be  interrogated  on  this  mournful  subject. 
The  Apostles  declared  that  the  places  of  many  of  the 
(alien  angels  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Christian  war- 
riors who  had  died  for  the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Liand. 
The  Apostles  had  likewise  a  fervent  desire  for  tixe  pres- 
ence of  the  holy  Bernard  among  them.^ 

Only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  Bernard,  according 
4.]>.  1168.  to  the  general  judgment  of  Christendom,  ful- 
filled the  vision  of  the  monk,  and  departed  to  the  soci* 
ety  of  Saints,  Apostles,  and  Angels. 

The  Saint,  the  Philosopher,  the  Demagogue  of  the 
century  have  passed  before  us  (the  end  of  the  last  is  to 
come  ) :  it  may  be  well  to  contemplate  also  the  high 
ecclesiastical  statesman.  Suger,  Abbot  of  St  Denys, 
has  been  sometimes  represented  as  the  unambitious 
Sugar  of  St.  Richclieu,  the  more  honest  Mazarin  of  hb 
^°^*  age.  But  Suger  was  the  Minister  of  Kingi 
of  France,  whose  realm  in  his  youth  hardly  reached 
beyond  four  or  five  modem  departments  ;  whose  power 
was  so  limited  that  the  road  between  Paris  and  Orleans, 
their  two  great  cities,  was  commanded  by  the  castle  of 
a  rebellious  noble.^  But  though  the  fame  of  Suger  be 
unwisely  elevated  by  such  comparisons,  the  historic  fiu^ts 
remain,  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Eangs,  Louis 
the  Fat,  and  Louis  the  Young,  of  whom  Suger  was  the 
chief  counsellor,  order  was  restored,  royal  authority  be- 
came more  than  a  name,  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
were  brought  into  something  more  nearly  approaching 
to  subordination.  If  France  became  France,  and  from 
the  Meuse  to  the  Pyrenees  some  respect  and  homage 
belonged  to  the  King ;  if  some  cities  obtained  charten 

1  Bemardi  Opera,  Spitt.  383. 

<  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  FnuifaiB,  v.  pp.  T-SQl 
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of  freedom  ;  however  the  characters  of  the  Kings  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  may  have  had  greater 
actual  influence  than  the  administration  of  Suger,  yet 
much  must  have  heen  due  to  his  wisdom  and  firmness. 

Suger  was  born  of  obscure  parentage  at  St.  Omer, 
in  1081.  He  was  received  at  fifteen  in  themsbMh. 
Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  He  became  the  companion  of 
the  King's  son,  educated  at  that  abbey.  In  1098  he 
went  to  finish  his  studies  at  St.  Florent,  in  Saumur. 
He  returned  to  St.  Denys  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
two. 

In  the  wars  of  Lonis^  first  named  the  Watchful,^ 
an  appellation  ill-exchanged  for  that  of  the  Macatton 
Fat,  the  young  monk  of  St.  Denys  scrupled  *"*  ^^  "* 
not  to  wield  a  lance  and  to  head  the  soldiers  of  the  Ab* 
bey ;  for  the  King's  domains  and  those  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  as  annoyed  by  common  enemies,  were 
bound  in  close  alliance,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same 
extent ;  the  soldiers  of  St.  Denys  formed  a  large  con- 
tingent in  the  royal  army.  The  Abbot  relates,  not 
without  some  proud  reminiscences,  how,  while  yet  a 
monk,  he  broke  gallantly  through  the  marauding  hosts 
of  Hugh  de  Poinset,  and  threw  himself  into  Theury ; 
he  describes  the  joy  ^^  of  our  men  "  at  his  unexpected 
appearance,  which  encouraged  them  to  a  des-  A..D.  1112. 
perate  rally,  and  saved  Theury,  a  post  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  King.  Suger  became  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  two  great  powers,  the  King  and  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Denys,  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  was  sent  to 
welcome  Pope  Gelasius,  when,  after  the  death  of  Paa« 
chal,  he  fled  to  France.  Yet  he  could  not  lament  the 
death  of  Grelasius :  the  prudent  Suger  did  not  wish  to 

VOL.  IV.  17 
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commit  France  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Romans.'  Suger 
hailed  the  elevation  of  the  half-French  Pope,  Calixtns 
11.  He  went  on  the  King's  affidrs  to  Rome ;  and  fol- 
lowed Calixtus  into  Apulia.  On  his  return  he  had  a 
remarkable  and  prophetic  vision,  and  woke  to  the  r&- 
Bager  Abbot,  alitj.  On  the  death  of  Abbot  Adam  he  had 
been  chosen  to  the  high  place  of  Abbot  of  St.  Denys. 
But  the  churchman  and  the  courtier  were  committed 
in  dire  perplexity  within  him.  The  election  had  taken 
place  without  the  King's  permisaon.  Liouis,  in  fiuy, 
had  committed  the  monks  and  knights  of  the  Abbey  to 
prison  at  Orleans.  Should  he  brave  the  King's  wiath, 
throw  himself  on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  compd 
A j>.  im.  the  King  to  submission  ?  or  was  he  tamely  to 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  Church  ?  Louis,  however, 
he  found  to  his  delight,  had,  after  some  thought,  ap- 
proved his  election. 

From  that  time  Suger  became  the  first  counsellor,  if 
not  the  minister  of  the  king.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denys 
was  the  centre  of  the  affiurs  of  France.  The  restless, 
all-watchful  piety  of  St.  Bernard  took  alarm  at  this 
secularization  of  the  holy  foundation  of  St.  Denys.  He 
wrote  a  long,  lofty  rebuke  to  the  abbot ;  he  reproved 
8t.BOTiiud.  his  temporal  pomp,  his  temporal  business. 
^'  The  abbey  was  thronged,  not  with  holy  recluses  in 
continual  prayer  within  the  chapel,  or  on  their  knees 
within  their  narrow  cells,  but  with  mailed  knights; 
even  arms  were  seen  within  the  hallowed  walls.  If 
that  which  was  of  Caesar  was  given  to  Caesar,  that  of 
God  was  not  given  to  God."    Suger  himself  had  never 

1  Les  Ndtres.  Soger,  Tie  de  Lotus  le  Groa,  in  Ghucot*8  M^moiras.  Si^ 
of  Theury.  **  U  avait  ainsi,  en  quittant  la  vie,  ^pargn^  one  qnereDe  aoi 
FranvaiB  et  anx  Romains.'*  —  Ibid. 
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thrown  off  the  severe  monk ;  the  king's  minister  lodged 
in  a  close  cell,  ten  feet  by  fifteen ;  he  performed  with 
punctilious  austerity  all  the  outward  duties,  he  indulged 
in  all  the  minute  self-tortures  of  his  cloister.  Through- 
out the  jest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Louis  the  Young,  during 
which  the  kingly  power  was  gradually  growing  up  in 
strength  and  authority,  Suger  ruled  in  the  king's  coun« 
cils.  When  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard^ 
swept  Louis  the  Young,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Suger  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
abandonment  of  the  royal  duties  in  this  wild  enterprise : 
he  opposed  in  vain.  Yet  by  the  unanimous  voice  Su- 
ger remained  for  two  years  chief  of  the  re-p^jj^^^y^^, 
gency ;  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  ^^*®- 
Count  of  Vermandois  held  but  a  secondary  authority. 
On  the  return  of  the  king,  the  regent  abbot  could  ap- 
peal in  honest  pride  to  his  master,  whether  he  had  not 
maintained  the  realm  in  unwonted  peace  (the  more 
turbulent  barons  had  no  doubt  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  Holy  Land),  supplied  him  with  ample  means  in 
money,  in  warUke  stores,  in  men  ;  his  palaces  and  do- 
mains were  in  admirable  state.  The  Regent  yielded 
up  his  trust,  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  a  better  state 
than  it  had  been  during  the  reign  of  the  Capets.  Su- 
ger the  statesman  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  the  crusade,  but  from  no  want  of  profound  re- 
ligious zeal.  In  his  old  age,  at  seventy  years,  the  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Denys  himself  proposed  to  embark  on  a 
crusade:  he  would  consecrate  all  his  own  wealth ;  he 
would  persuade  the  bishops  to  devote  their  ample  reve- 
nues to  this  holy  cause ;  and  thus  the  Church  might 
1  Read  the  whole  of  the  78th  epistle.  —  Bemardi  Opera. 
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conquer  Jerusalem  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  realm 
Jan.  IS,  iisa.  of  France.  Death  cut  short  his  holy  design ; 
he  died  the  year  before  St.  Bernard,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rebuke,  and  the  opposition  to  his  views  on  the 
Holy  Land,  admired  and  loved  the  Abbot  of  St  Denys. 
It  may  be  some  further  homage  ix)  the  high  qualities  of 
Abbot  Suger  (without  exalting  him  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  in  which  he  moved),  that  after  his  death  begins 
the  feeble  and  inglorious  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
YII.  —  Louis  himself  sinks  into  a  slave  of  superstition. 
Suger  was  an  historian  as  well  as  a  statesman ;  but  he 
administered  better  than  he  wrote ;  though  not  without 
some  graphic  powers,  his  history  is  somewhat  pompous, 
but  without  dignity ;  it  has  many  of  the  monkish  faQ- 
ings  without  their  occasional  beauty  and  simplicity.^ 

1  See  throughout  Sugeri,  Vit  Louis  Gr.,  and  the  Lift  of  Soger,  in  Latii 
IB  Bouquet,  in  French  in  Qnisok*i  CoUeetion  dee  M^moine. 
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CHAPTER,  Vn. 

HADRIAN  IV.— FREDERICK  BARBAR0S8A. 
• 
In  the  same  year  with  Bernard  died  the  firiend  of 
Bernard,  the  Cistercian  Pope,  Eugenius  III.     He  had 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  departure  of  the  crusade. 
He  took  up  his  abode,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  ^^,  ^^ 
first    at  Viterbo,  afterwards  at  Tusculum.  ]^  g, 
There  was  a  period  of  hostility,  probably  of  ^"^* 
open  war,  with  the  republic  at  Rome.     But  the  temper 
or  the  policy  of  Eugenius  led  him  to  milder  measures. 
The  republic  disclaimed  not  the  spiritual  su-  j^ov.  28, 
premacy  of  the  Pope,  and  Eugenius  scrupled  "^* 
not  to  enter  the  city  only  as  its  bishop,  not  as  its  Lord. 
The  first  time  he  remained  not  long,  and  retired  into 
Campania ;  ^  the  second  time,  the  year  before  j^^  9 
his  death,  the  skilful  and  well-timed  use  of  ^^^ 
means  more  becoming  the  Head  of  Christendom  than 
arms  and  excommunications,  wrought  wonders  in  his 
fiiYor ;  by  his  gentleness,  his  lavish  generosity,  his  ma^ 
nifioence  (he  built  a  palace  near  St.  Peter's,  another  at 
Segni),  and  his  charity,  he  was  slowly  supplanting  the 
senate  in  the  popular  attachment;  the  fierce  and  in^ 


1  He  was  at  Alba,  June;  at  Segni,  October?;  Ferentino,  NoTember,  De- 
eember,  part  of  115S.  Then  again  at  SegnL  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  in  Vit 
He  is  al8o  said  to  have  recovered  some  parts  of  the  papal  domains.  From 
whom? 
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tractable  people  were  yielding  to  this  gentler  influence. 
B#pt.  7,  Arnold  of  Brescia*fonnd  his  power  gradually 
^^^  wasting  away  from  the  silent  counter-work- 

ing of  the  clergy,  from  the  fickleness,  perhaps  the  rea- 
sonable disappointment  of  the  people,  who  yearned 
again  for  the  glory  and  the  advantage  of  being  the 
religious  capital  of  the  world  —  the  centre  of  pilgrim- 
age, of  curiosity,  of  traffic,  of  business,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz 
came  in  all  their  pomp  and  extravagance  of  expendi- 
ture to  Rome ;  for  the  first  time  they  were  sent  back 
with  their  treasures.^  Eugenius,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient  Roman,  or  a  true  Cistercian,  reAised  their 
magnificent  offerings,  or  rather  their  bribes.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  republicans  of  Rome  were 
the  most  sincere  admirers  of  this  unwonted  contempt 
of  riches  shown  by  the  Pope.  The  death  of  Eugenius 
alone  preserved  the  republic  from  an  earlier  but  less 
violent  fate  than  it  sufiered  at  last.^  He  died  at  Tiv- 
July  7, 1158.  oli,  but  his  remains  were  received  in  Rome 
xugenius.  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  buried  in  the 
Vatican.  The  &me  of  miraculous  cures  around  his 
tomb  showed  how  strong  the  Pope  still  remained  in  the 
affections  and  reverence  of  the  common  people. 

The  Republic,  true  to  its  principles,  did  not,  like  the 
turbulent  Roman  nobles,  or  the  heads  of  factions  in  the 
former  century,  interfere,  either  by  force  or  intrigue, 
in  the  election  of  the  Popes.  The  cardinals  quietly 
raised  Conrad,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  a  Roman  by  birth,  to 

1  **  Nova  res.  Quando  hactenus  aurom  Boma  lefudit  ?  *'  —  BemanL  de 
Consid.  iii.  8. 

*  "  Et  nisi  easet  mors  lemiila,  qiuB  ilium  cito  de  medio  npnit,  senatom 
noviter  procreatos  populi  adminicolo  iuiirpat&  dignitate  priraaset"  — Bo- 
^uald.  Salem,  in  Chron. 
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the  pontifical  chair  with  the  name  of  Anastasius  IV. 
On  the  death  of  Anastasius^  after,  it  should  p^,  2, 1154. 
seem  a  peacefiil  rule  of  one  year  and  fiveHadrUniv. 
months,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  filled  ^^'  *' 
the  papal  chair  was  raised  to  the  supremacy  over  Chris- 
tendom. 

Nicolas  Breakspeare,  bom,  according  to  one  account, 
at  St.  Alban's,^  wandered  forth  from  his  country  in 
search  of  learning ;  he  was  received  into  a  monastery 
at  Aries  ;  became  a  brother,  prior,  abbot.  He  went  to 
Rome  on  the  a&irs  of  his  community,  and  so  won  the 
favor  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  that  he  was  detained  in 
his  court,  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  undertook  a 
mission  as  legate  to  Norway,^  and,  something  in  the 
character  of  the  old  English  apostles  of  Germany,  con- 
firmed that  hard  won  kingdom  in  its  alliance  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  Nicolas  Breakspeare  was  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary morals,  high  fame  for  learning,  and  great  elo- 
quence :  and  now  the  poor  English  scholar,  homeless, 
except  in  the  home  which  he  found  in  the  hospitable 
convent;  friendless,  except  among  the  firiends  which 
he  has  made  by  his  abilities,  his  virtues,  and  his  piety ; 
with  no  birth  or  connections  to  advance  his  claims ;  is 
become  the  Head  of  Christendom  —  the  Lord  of  Rome, 
which  surrenders  her  liberties  before  his  feet  —  the 
Pontiff  from  whose  hands  the  mightiest  and  proudest 

1  Cardinal  Anagon  in  Yiti.  He  was  Bishop  of  AIImu  Perhaps  the  no- 
tion of  his  birth  at  St  Alban*8  arose  ftom  his  being  ealled  Albanus. 

s  Norway  was  slowly  oonverted,  not  bj  preachers  or  bishops,  but  by  her 
kings;  by  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  Hacon  Athelstan,  Olaf  Trigvesen  — 
Saint  Olaf — not  with  apostolic  persuasion,  but  with  the  Mohammedan 
proselytism  of  the  sword.  And  a  strange,  wild  Christiani^  it  was,  worthy 
of  its  origin;  but  it  softened  down,  by  degrees  into  Christianity.  —  See 
Bishop  Mnnter,  Einfiihrang  des  Christenthnms  in  Danemark  nnd  Norwe- 
gen,  latter  part  of  yol.  i. 
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Emperor  is  glad  to  receive  his  crown !  What  pride, 
what  hopes,  might  such  a  promotion  awaken  in  the 
lowest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  throughout  Christendom  I 
In  remote  England  not  a  youthful  scholar  but  may 
have  had  visions  of  pontifical  grandeur  I  This  had 
been  at  all  times  wonderful,  how  much  more  so  in  the 
age  of  feudalism,  in  which  the  pride  of  birth  was  parar 
mount  I 

Nor  did  Hadrian  IV.  yield  to  any  of  his  lofliest 
predecessors  in  his  assertion  of  the  papal  dignity ;  he 
wfbs  surpassed  by  few  in  the  boldness  and  courage  with 
which  he  maintained  it.  The  views  of  unlimited 
power  which  opened  before  the  new  pontiff  appear 
GiftBtof  most  manifestly  in  his  grant  of  Ireland  to 
LJt.  1165.  Henry  II.  of  England.  English  pride  might 
mingle  with  sacerdotal  ambition  in  this  boon  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  his  native  sovereign.  The  language  of  the 
grant  develq)ed  principles  as  yet  unheard  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Popes  had  assumed  the  feudal  sovereignty 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  in  some  vague  way  the  succes- 
sors to  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome.  But  Hadrian 
declared  that  Ireland  and  all  islands  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity belonged  to  the  special  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter.^ 
He  assumed  the  right  of  sanctioning  the  invasion,  on 
the  ground  of  its  advancing  civilization  and  propagat- 
ing a  purer  fidth  among  the  barbarous  and  ignorant 
people.  The  tribute  of  Peter's  pence  fix)m  the  con- 
quered island  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  Pope's  mu- 
nificence in  granting  the  island  to  the  English,  and  his 

1  ^  San6  Hibenuam  et  omnes  insalaa,  quibos  Sol  JnstitiB  Chrntus  il- 
lozit,  Qt  qiuB  document*  fidei  Christiuis  raoeperant,  ad  jus  B.  Patri  «k 
Bacrosancts  Romans  eodeaie,  quod  tna  etiam  nobilitas  racognoadt,  noa 
eat  dubium  pertinare."  —  Bymer^  FoDdera,  L  IS;  Wilkea,  Concil.  i.4M; 
Badulf  de  Dic«to. 
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recognition  of  Henry's  sovereignty.  The  prophetic 
ambition  of  Hadrian  might  seem  to  have  anticipated 
the  time,  when  on  snch  principles  the  Popes  should  as- 
sume the  power  of  granting  away  new  worlds. 

But  Hadrian  had  first  to  bring  rebellions  Rome 
under  his  sway.  The  mild  measures  of  Pope  Engenius 
had  undermined  the  power  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Ha- 
drian had  the  courage  to  confiront  him  with  open  hos- 
tility. He  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  the  haughty 
demands  of  the  repubhc  to  recognize  its  authority  ;  he 
pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  city 
against  Arnold  himself.  -Arnold  denied  the  power  of 
the  Pope  to  issue  such  sentence.  But  an  opportunity 
soon  occurred  in  which  Hadrian,  without  exceeding  his 
spiritual  power,  bowed  the  whole  rebellious  people 
under  his  feet.  The  Cardinal  of  San  Pudenziana,  on 
his  way  to  the  Pope,  who  was  in  the  palace  raised  on 
the  Vatican  by  Eugenius  III.,  encountered  a  tumult 
of  the  populace,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.  Ha- 
drian instantly  placed  the  whole  city  under  u^^^^^^ 
an  interdict.  Rome  for  the  first  time  was*"**""^*- 
deprived  of  all  its  religious  ceremonies.  No  procession 
moved  through  the  silent  streets ;  the  people  thronged 
around  the  closed  doors  of  the  churches ;  the  clergy, 
their  functions  entirety  suspended,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace.  SMttr, 

-n      .  ,  .  \/  March  27, 

H^aster  was  drawmg  on ;  no  mass  could  atone  ii£fi- 
for,  no  absolution  release  them  from  their  sins.     Relig- 
ion triumphed  over  liberty.    The  clergy  and  the  people 
compelled  the  senate  to  yield.     Hadrian  would  admit 
of  no  lower  terms  than  the  abrogation  of  the  ^^n  ^  ^^ 
republican   institutions ;    the  banishment  of  ■•?'»"*•• 
Arnold  and  his  adherents.     The  republic  was  at  an 
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end,   Arnold   an  exile;   the  Pope  again   inast^  in 
Rome. 

But  all  this  time  great  events  were  passing  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  events  which,  however  in  some  re- 
spects menacing  to  Pope  Hadrian,  might  encourage 
him  in  his  inflexible  hostility  to  the  republicans  of 
Rome.^  On  the  death  of  Conrad,  Grermany  ¥rith  one 
consent  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  great 
j.,^^^g,j  Hohenstaufen  prince,  his  nephew,  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  fiarbarossa.  If  the  Papacy  under  Hadrian 
had  resumed  all  its  haughty  authority,  the  Empire  was 
wielded  with  a  terrible  force,*which  it  had  hardly  ever 
displayed  before.  Frederick  was  a  prince  of  intrepid 
valor,  consummate  prudence,  unmeasured  ambition,  jus- 
tice which  hardened  into  severity,  the  ferocity  of  a 
barbarian  somewhat  tempered  with  a  high  chivalrous 
gallantry ;  above  all  with  a  strength  of  character  which 
subjugated  alike  the  great  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
princes  of  Germany ;  and  was  prepared  to  assert  the 
imperial  rights  in  Italy  to  the  utmost.  Of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Emperor,  of  his  unlimited  suprenn 
acy,  his  absolute  independence  of,  his  temporal  supe- 
riority over,  all  other  powers,  even  that  of  the  Pope, 
Frederick  proclaimed  the  loftiest  notions.  He  was  to 
the  Empire  what  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  were  to  the 
popedom.     His  power  was  of  God  alone ;  to  assert  that 

1  Compare  the  curious  account  given  by  John  of  Salisbuiy  of  oonvena- 
tions  with  Pope  Hadrian,  with  whom,  on  account  probably  of  his  Engliah 
connections,  he  may  have  been  on  intimate  terms.  The  condition  ot  ths 
Pope  is  moHt  laborious,  is  most  miserable.  '*  Si  enim  avaritie  servit,  mon 
ei  est  Sin  autem,  non  effugiat  manus  et  lingnas  Romanorum.  Nisi  eoim 
uoscat  unde  obstruac  eormn  ora  man  usque  oohibeat,  ad  flagitia  et  SAcrile- 
gia  perferenda  omnes  oculos  duret  et  animam  . . .  nisi  servirent,  ant  tx- 
Pontiiicem,  aut  ex-Romaiium  esse  necesse  est.**  —  Polyaatic.  L.TuLpw 
SM  and  3A6,  edit  Giles. 
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it  is  bestowed  by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  a  lie, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  Hadrian's  accession 
Frederick  descended  the  Alps  by  the  valley  of  Trent, 
Never  had  a  more  imposing  might  assembled  around 
any  of  his  predecessors  than  around  Frederick  on  the 
plains  of  Roncaglia.  He  came  to  receive  the  ^^  ^^  j^^ 
iron  crown  of  Italy  from  the  Lombards,  the  ^«°»*>«'»  ^^^ 
imperial  crown  from  the  Pope  at  Rome.  He  had  sum- 
moned all  the  feudatories  of  the  Empire,  all  the  feu- 
datories of  Italy,  to  his  banner,  declaring  himself 
determined  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  their  fiefs  if  they 
refused  to  obey.  The  Bishops  of  Crema  and  of  Halber- 
stadt  were  deprived,  as  contumacious,  for  their  lives,  of 
their  temporalities.^  The  great  prelates  of  Grermany, 
instead  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  the  Empire,  were 
in  the  army  of  Frederick.  The  Archbishops  of 
Cologne  and  Mentz  were  at  the  head  of  their  vassals. 
The  *  Lombard  cities,  most  of  which  had  now  become 
republics,  hastened  to  send  their  deputies  to  acknv>wl- 
edge  their  fealty.  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ap- 
peared, it  is  said,  the  only  ruling  prince  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Pavia,  Genoa,  Lodi,  Crema,  vied  in  their  loy- 
alty ;  even  haughty  Milan,  which  had  f  rampled  under 
foot  Frederick's  mandate  commanding  peace  with  Lodi, 

1  ^  Qoam  per  electionem  priadpum  a  solo  Deo  regnum  et  imperiam  qos- 
Crum  sit,  qui  in  passione  Christi  filil  sni  duobus  gladiis  neceasariis  regendimi 
orbem  subjecit,  qunmque  Petrus  Apostolus  hac  doctrinft  mondam  informa* 
rent:  Deam  timete,  regem  bonorificate;  quicunque  nos  imperialem  ooro- 
nam  pro  beneficio  a  domino  Papa  sascepisse  dixerit,  divinsB  institntioni  et 
doctrina  Petri  contrarius  est  et  mendacii  reus  est."  —  Otho  Freisingen, 
apud  Muratori,  vi.  709.  Compare  Eicbhom  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire, from  the  Swabische  Spiegel  and  the  Sachsische  Spiegel,  ii.  pp.  864^ 
tt  ttq. 

'^  Muratori,  Ann.  d*  Italia  sub  ana. 
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sent  her  consuls.^  The  Duke  Guelf  of  Bavaria,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  took  quiet  possessioa 
of  the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  ^  it  was  no 
time  for  the  Pope  even  to  enter  a  protest.  Frederick 
appeared  with  the  iron  crown  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  at  Pavia.'  There  was  just  resistance  enough 
to  show  the  terrible  power,  the  inflexible  determination 
of  Frederick.  At  the  persuasion  of  iaithftd  Pavia, 
Frederick  laid  siege  to  Tortona :  notwithstanding  the 
bravest  resistance,  the  city  fell  through  fiimine  and 
thirst.^  Frederick  now  directed  his  march  to  the 
south. 

Hadrian  had  watched  all  the  movements  of  Frederick 
with  jealous  apprehension.  The  haughtj  King  had 
not  yet  declared  his  disposition  towards  the  Church ; 
nor  was  it  known  with  certainty  whether  he  would 
take  part  with  the  people  of  Rome,  or  with  their  Pon- 
jQM  L  tiff.  Hadrian  was  at  Viterbo  with  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  the  Frangipani,  and  Peter  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  He  sent  forward  an  embassy  of  three  cardi- 
nals, St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Pudenziana,  St.  Maria 
in  Portico,  who  met  Frederick  at  San  Quirico.  Among 
the  first  articles  which  the  Pope  enforced  on  the  Em- 
peror as  the  price  of  his  coronation  was  the  surrender 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  into  his  hands.  The  Emporor 
and  the  Pope  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  conunon 
interest  and  common  dread  and  hatred  of  republican- 
ism. Hadrian  wanted  the  aid  of  Frederick  to  suppress 
the  still  powerful  and  now  rallying  fiiction  in  Roma 

1  Yon  Rauraer,  p.  IS;  G«8chichto  d«r  Hohemtaafen,  Tili.  a 

*  Frederick's  flnt  deecent  into  Italy  is  fuUy  and  deariy  related  fay  Vm 
Raamer. 

*  April  17, 1165.    Muratori,  sub  ann. 

<  Guntber,  iii.;  Otho  Freisingeii,  ii.  90. 
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Frederick  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  to  ratify  his  unlimited  sovereignty  over  the 
contumacious  cities  of  Lombardy.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
had  struck  boldly  at  both  powers ;  he  utterly  annulled 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope;  and  if  he  ac* 
knowledged,  reduced  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor 
to  a  barren  title.^  To  a  man  so  merciless  s^bim  and 
and  conteo^tuous  of  human  life  as  Barbar  Azaoid. 
rossa,  the  sacrifice  of  a  turbulent  demagogue,  guilty  of 
treason  alike  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  was 
a  light  thing  indeed.  Arnold  had  fled  from  Rome, 
doubtfiil  and  irresolute  as  to  his  future  course  ;  his 
splendid  dreams  had  vanished,  the  &ithle8S  soil  had 
crumbled  under  his  feet.  In  Otricoli  he  had  met  Ger- 
hard, Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas,  who  took  him  prisoner. 
He  had  be^n  rescued  by  some  one  of  the  viscounts  of 
Campania,  his  partisans,  perhaps  nobles,  who  held  papal 
estates  by  grants  from  the  republic.  By  them  he  was 
honored  as  a  prophet.^  Frederick  sent  his  officers,  who 
seized  one  of  these  Campanian  nobles  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  Arnold:  he  was  carried  to  Rome, 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Peter,  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  held  for  the  Pope  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  been,  even  till  within  a 
short  time,  an  object  of  passionate  attachment  to  the 
people ;  there  might  be  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
for  his  rescue^     If  he  were  reserved  for  the  arrival  of 


I'^Nil  JariBinhBcra 
Pontifici  lummo,  modicum  concedere  regi 
Biiadebat  popvlos  sk  IsBsft  stultos  ntrftqae. 
liajestate,  num  gemin«  m  pnabiiit  sols." 

Gmiher,  ili.  8S8. 
>"Tanqu>iD  prophetaxn\in  teirft  soft  cam  omni  honoie  babelMttt.** — 
4cta  Hadriiini  in  Cod.  Vaticano  apad  Baronlum. 
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Frederick  at  Rome,  what  change  might  be  wrought  by 
his  eloquence  before  the  Imperial  tribunal,  by  the  offen 
of  his  republican  friends,  bj  the  uncertain  policy  of 
Frederick,  who  might  then  consider  the  demagogue  an 
useful  control  upon  the  Pope  I  The  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  summary  condemnation,  the  execution,  of  the 
excommunicated  rebel.  The  execution  was  despatched 
with  such  haste,  perhaps  secrecy,  that  even  at  the  time 
various  rumors  as  to  the  mode  and  place  of  punishment 
were  spread  abroad.  In  one  point  alone  all  are  agreed* 
thJEit  Arnold's  ashes,  lest  the  foolish  people  should  wor- 
ship the  martyr  of  their  liberties,  were  cast  into  the 
Tiber.^    The  Church  had  been  wont  to  call  in  the  temr 


1  Sismondi,  whom  Von  Banmer  has  semlely  fbllowed,  gires  a  dmnatie 
description  of  the  execution  before  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  of  Arnold  look- 
log  down  all  the  three  streets  which  converge  ftom  that  gate;  of  the  sleep- 
ing people  awalcened  by  the  tumult  of  the  execution,  and  the  glare  of  the 
flames  flnom  the  pile  on  which  his  remains  were  burned,  rising  too  lafes  to 
the  rescue,  and  gathering  the  ashes  as  relics.  All  this  is  purs  fiction: 
neither  the  Cardinal  of  Arragon,  nor  Otho  of  Freisingen,  nor  Gunther,  nor 
the  wretched  verses  of  Qodfrey  of  Vlterbo,  have  one  word  of  it  Gonther 
and  Otho  of  Freisingen  affix  him  to  a  cross,  and  bum  him. 

**  Judido  eUri  nottro  sub  piindpe  Tietos, 
Adpeiuasqne  omd,  flammftque  orsmants  solutus 
In  dnens,  nborlns,  toas  «st  spamos  in  oadM. 
Ne  ■tolida  plebis,  qnem  ftoarat,  Improbus  stior, 
MartyriB  oasa  qoto  cinereBTS  Ihrerat  honara.** 


Anselm  of  Gemblouis  and  Godfrey  of  Viteibo  say  that  he  was  hanged. 
Qunther  may  mean  by  his  crux  a  simple  gallows:  "  Strangnlat  hnne 
laqueus,  ignis  et  unda  vehunt.*'  But  the  most  remarkable  account  Is  that 
of  Gerohus  de  Investigations  Antichristi  (on  Gerohus  see  Fabridus,  Biblio- 
theca  Lat  Med.  w£tat.  iii.  p.  47):  "  Amoldus  pro  doctrinft  suft  non  solum 
ab  ecdesift  Dei  anathemads  mucrone  separatus  insnper  etiam  snspeodio 
ned  traditos  atque  in  Tyberim  projectus  est,  ae  videlicet  Romanns  populos, 
quem  suA  doctrin&  illexerat,  sibi  eum  maityrem  dedicaret.  Quern  ego 
vellem  pro  tali  doctrin&  su&,  quamvis  pravft,  vel  exilio,  vel  careers,  aut 
aliA  poBoA  prster  mortem  punitum  esse,  vel  saltem  taliter  occisum,  ut  Ho* 
mana  Ecclesia  seu  curia  ejus  necis  qujestione  cazeret.*'  The  whole  rsmaikr 
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pora]  sword  to  shed  the  blood  of  man ;  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  Arnold  was,  by  the  judgment  of  the  clergy, 
executed  by  the  officer  of  the  Pope ;  even  some  devout 
churchmen  shuddered  when  they  could  not  deny  that 
the  blood  of  Arnold  of  Breteia  was  on  the  Church. 

The  sacrifice  of  human  life  had  been  offered ;  but 
the  treaty  which  it  was  to  seal  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  was  delayed  by  mutual  suspicion.  Their 
embassies  had  led  to  misunderstanding  and  jealousy. 
Hadrian  was  alarmed  at  the  haughty  tone,  the  hasty 
movements  of  Frederick ;  he  could  not  be  ignoi^nt 
that  at  the  news  of  his  advance  to  Rome  the  republi- 
cans had  rallied  and  sent  proposals  to  the  Emperor ;  he 
could  not  but  conjecture  the  daring  nature  of  those 
propositions.  He  would  not  trust  himself  in  the  power 
of  Frederick ;  as  the  German  advanced  towards  Rome 
Hadrian  continued  to  retire.  The  deputation  from  the 
Roman  republic  encountered  Barbarossa  on  the  Roman 
side  of  Sutri.  Their  lofty  language  showed  aonu^na  meet 
how  deeply  and  completely  they  were  intox-  '"<*«**«^- 
icated  with  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia :  they 
seemed  fondly  to  hope  that  they  should  find  in  Fred- 
erick a  more  powerftil  Arnold ;  that  by  some  scanty 
concessions  of  title  and  honor  they  should  hardly  yield 
up  their  independence  upon  the  Empire  and  secure  en- 
tirely their  independence  of  the  Pope.^  They  congrat- 
ulated Frederick  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  if  he  came  in  peace,  and  with  the  intent  to 
deliver  them  forever  from  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
clergy.     They  ascribed  all  the  old  Roman  glory,  the 

»ble  passage  in  Franke  Arnold  von  Brescia,  p.  198,  and  NicolinPs  Notes 
p.  876. 
1  Otho  Freisingen,  ii.  22.    Gunther,  iii.  450. 
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conquest  of  the  world,  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  of  whom 
they  were  the  representatives ;  they  mtimated  that  it 
was  condescension  on  their  part  to  bestow  the  imperial 
crown  on  a  Transalpine  stranger — ^^  that  which  is  ours 
of  right  we  grant  to  thee;"  they  commanded  him  to 
respect  tlieir  ancient  institutions  and  laws,  to  protect 
them  against  barbarian  violence,  to  pay  five  thoasaod 
pounds  of  silver  to  their  officers  as  a  largess  for  their 
acclamations  in  the  Capitol,  to  maintain  the  rqiublic 
even  by  bloodshed,  to  confirm  their  privileges  by  a  soir 
emn  oath  and  hy  the  Imperial  signature.  Fi^erick 
suppressed  for  a  time  his  kingly,  contemptuous  indigna- 
tion. He  condescended  in  a  long  harangue  to  relate 
the  transferrence  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Charlemagne 
and  his  descendants.  At  its  close  he  turned  fiercely 
round.  *^  Look  at  my  Teutonic  nobles,  my  banded 
chivalry.  These  are  the  patricians,  these  are  the  tnie 
Romans :  this  is  the  senate  invested  in  perpetuid  author- 
ity. To  what  laws  do  you  presume  to  appeal  but  those 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  enact  ?  Your  only  Iib«lj 
is  to  render  allegiance  to  your  sovereign," 

The  crest-iallen  republicans  withdrew  in  brooding 
indignation  and  wounded  pride  to  the  city.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  Hadrian  to  ascertain  what  reception 
jQiM  9.  he  would  meet  with  fix>m  the  Emperor.  From 
Nepi  Hadrian  rode  to  the  camp  of  Frederick  in  the 
territory  of  Sutri.  He  was  met  with  courteous  respect 
by  some  of  the  German  nobles,  and  escorted  towards 
the  royal  tent.  But  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  Emperor 
to  come  forth  and  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  alighted  from 
his  horse.  ^  The  afirighted  cardinals  turned  back,  and 
did  not  rest  till  they  reached  Civita  Castellana.     The 

1  Otho  Freiringeii,  ii.  21.    Helmold,  L  80. 
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Pope  remained  with  a  few  attendants  and  dismounted : 
then  came  forth  Frederick,  bowed  to  kiss  his  feet,  and 
offered  himself  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  in* 
*  trepid  Pope  refnsed  to  comply  till  the  king  should  have 
shown  every  mark  of  respect  nsnal  from  former  em- 
perors to  his  predecessors:  he  withdrew  from  before 
the  tent.  The  dispute  lasted  the  whole  following  day* 
Frederick  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  precedents  alleged,  and  went  to  Nepi,  where  the 
Pope  had  pitched  his  camp.  The  Emperor  dismofunted, 
held  the  stirmp  of  Hadrian,  and  assisted  him  to  ali^ht.^ 
Their  common  interests  soon  led  at  least  to  outward 
amity.  The  coronation  of  Frederick  as  Em«  j^^^  ^ 
peror  by  the  Pope  could  not  but  give  great  ^^^ 
weight  to  his  tide  in  the  estimation  of  Christendom, 
and  Hadrian's  unruly  subjects  could  only  be  controlled 
by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Emperor.  By  the  advice 
of  Hadrian  Frederick  made  a  rapid  march,  jom  is. 
took  possession  of  the  Leonine  city  and  the  church  of 
St.  Peter.  The  next  day  he  was  met  on  the  steps  of 
the  church  by  the  Pope,  and  received  the  Qownation  of 
crown  from  Us  hands  amid  the  acclamations  *»»*™p««"f- 
of  the  army.  The  Romans  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  were  enraged  beyond  measuro  at  their  total  ex- 
clusion from  all  assent  or  concern  in  the  coronation. 
They  had  expected  and  demanded  a  great  largess ;  they 
had  not  even  been  admitted  as  spectators  of  the  pom- 
pous ceremony.  They  met  in  the  Capitol,  crossed  the 
bridge,  endeavored  to  force  their  passage  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  slew  a  few  of  the  miserable  attendants  whom  they 

1  **  Impemtor — descendit  eo  viso  de  eqaOf  et  oflBcivm  stratoris  impIeTit 
«t  strengam  ipsins  tenuit,  et  tunc  primo  enm  ad  OBCQlam  dominiu  Papa 
ncepit"  —  Cod.  Ceneii.  Cam.  apud  Muratori,  Antiquit.,  M.  A.  1. 117. 
VOL.  rv.  18 
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found  on  their  way.  But  Frederick  was  too  watclifbl 
a  soldier  to  be  surprised  :  the  Germans  met  them,  slew 
1000,  took  200  prisoners,  whom  he  released  on  the 
interposition  of  the  Pope.^ 

But  want  of  provisions  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
retire  with  the  Pope  to  Tivoli ;  there,  each  in  their  ap- 
parel of  state,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass  and  gare  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  the  Emperor  on  St.  Peter*8  day. 
The  inhospitable  climate  began  to  make  its  usual  ray- 
ages  in  the  German  army :  Frederick,  having  achieved 
his  object,  after  the  capture  and  sacking  of  Spoleto, 
and  some  negotiations  with  the  Byzantine  ambassador^ 
retired  beyond  the  Alps.* 

Hadrian  was  thus,  if  abandoned  by  the  protecting 
Hadrj»n't»i.  po^cr,  relieved  from  the  importunate  pres- 
mSro?**^  ence  of  the  Emperor.  The  rebellious  spirit 
Bkiij.  ^f  Rome  seemed  to  have  been  crushed ;  the 

temporal  sovereignty  restored  to  the  Pope.  He  b^an 
again  to  bestow  kingdoms,  and  by  such  ^fts  to  bind  to 
his  interests  the  old  allies  of  the  pontificate  more  imme- 
diately at  hand'  —  allies,  if  his  Roman  subjects  should 
break  out  into  insurrection,  if  less  powerful,  more  sub- 
missive than  the  Imperialists.  Hadrian  had  at  first 
maintained,  he  now  abandoned,  the  cause  of  the  barons 
of  Apulia,  who  were  in  arms  against  the  Ejng  of  Sicfly. 
His  first  act  had  been  to  excommunicate  that  king: 

1  The  Bishop  b  seized  with  a  fit  of  martial  enthnsiasm,  and  ejnawsas 
▼ividly  the  German  contempt  for  the  Romans.  "  Cenieree  noetns  taa 
immaniter  qnam  audacter  Romanos  cedendo  stemere,  stemendo  esdne. 
ac  si  dicerent,  acdpe  nunc  Boma  pro  aoro  Arabioo  Tentonlcnm 
H»c  est  pecunia  qnam  tibi  prinoeps  tuns  pro  tak  offert  ooiona.  Sic  i 
a  Francis  Tmperiam.**  — Otho  Freisingen,  ii.  92. 

*  He  was  in  Verona  early  in  Sept.  —  Von  Bamner,  Beg.,  pw  fiSl. 

<  At  St.  Germano  (Oct.  1155)  he  had  received  the  homago  of  ] 
Prince  of  Capua,  and  the  other  princes.  —  Cardin.  Airagon.  hJ .  cU 
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now,  at  Benevento,  William  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  ja„e9 
Sicily,  of  the  dakedom  of  Apulia,  of  the  prin-  ^^^' 
cipalities  of  Capua,  Naples,  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  and 
some  other  territories.  William  bound  himself  to  fealty 
to  the  Pope,  to  protect  him  against  all  his  enemies,  to 
pay  a  certain  tribute  annually  for  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  for  the  March. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  had  aspired  to  be  as  abso- 
lute over  the  whole  of  Italy  as  of  Germany.  Hadrian 
had  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him  against 
SicOy;  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom  had  only  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Imperial  army 
and  the  necessary  retirement  of  the  Emperor  beyond 
the  Alps.  In  this  Sicilian  alliance  Frederick  saw  at 
once  treachery,  ingratitude,  hostility.^  It  betrayed  a 
leaning  to  Italian  independence,  the  growth  and  con- 
federation with  Rome  of  a  power  inimical  to  his  own. 
William  of  Sicily  had  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Apulia ;  it  was  again  Italian :  yet  fully  occupied  by 
the  affiurs  of  Germany,  the  Emperor's  only  revenge 
was  an  absolute  prohibition  to  all  German  Ecclesiastics 
to  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  their 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  on  any  other  affiiii*s.  This 
measure  wounded  the  pride  of  Rome ;  it  did  more,  it 
impoverished  her.  It  cut  off  a  large  part  of  that  rev^ 
nue  which  she  drew  from  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
The  haughty  jealousy  betrayed  by  this  arbitrary  act 
was  aggravated  by  a  singular  incident.  Fred-*  Diet  at 
erick  was  holding  a  Diet  of  more  than  usual  0cfc.ai,ii67. 
magnificence  at  Besan9on ;  he  was  there  asserting  his 
sovereignty  over  another  of  the  kingdoms  of  Charle^ 
^  MaraDgoni  Chronic.  Pisan.  (Arcfaivio  Storico,  vol.  vi.  p.  2),  p.  Id 
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magne,  that  of  Burgundy.  From  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Rome,  Apulia,  Venice,  Lombardy,  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  persons  were  assembled,  either  for 
curiosity  or  for  traffic,  to  behold  the  pomp  of  the  new 
Charlemagne,  or  to  profit  by  the  sumptuous  expendi- 
ture of  the  Emperor  and  his  superb  magnates.  The 
legates  of  the  Pope,  Roland  the  ChanceJOior  Cardinal  of 
St.  Mark,  and  Bernard  Cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  pr^ 
sented  themselves ;  they  were  received  with  courtesy. 
The  letters  which  they  produced  were  read  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  Even  the 
Conduct  of  opening  address  to  the  Emperor  was  heard 
PkiMi legates.  ^|.}^  somc  astonishmont.  "The  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church  salute  yon  ;  be  as 
a  father,  they  as  brothers."  The  imperious  tone  of  the 
letter  agreed  with  this  beginning.  It  reproved  the  Em- 
peror for  his-  culpable  negligence  in  not  immediately 
punishing  some  of  his  subjects  who  had  waylaid  and 
imprisoned  the  Swedish  Bishop  of  Lunden  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome ;  it  reminded  Frederick  of  his  favorable 
reception  by  the  Pope  in  Italy,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
bestowed  on  him  the  Imperial  crown.  ^^  The  Pope  had 
not  repented  of  his  munificence  nor  would  repent,  even 
if  he  had  bestowed  greater  favors.*'  The  ambignoos 
word  used  for  favors,  "  beneficia,"  was  taken  in  its  feu- 
dal sense  by  the  fierce  and  ignorant  nobles.  They  sup 
posed  it  meant  that  the  Empii^  was  held  as  a  fief  firom 
the  Pope.  Those  who  had  jbeen  at  Rome  remembered 
the  arrogant  lines  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
picture  of  the  Emperor  Lothair  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope, 
doing  homage  to  him  as  his  vassal.^     Indignant  mur* 

1  **  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jnnuis  prius  arbis  honores, 
Post  homo  fit  PaiMB,  sutailt  quo  dante  coronam.** 
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murs  broke  from  the  assembly ;  the  strife  was  exasper- 
ated by  the  words  of  the  dauntless  Cardinal  Roland, 
"  Of  whom,  then,  does  he  hold  the  Empire  but  of  our 
Lord  the  Pope  ? ''  The  Count  Palatine,  Otho  of  Wit- 
tiesbach,  drew  his  sword  to  cut  down  the  audacious  ec- 
clesiastic. The  authority  of  Frederick  with  diflBculty 
appeased  the  tumult  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  legates. 
Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the  Em* 
pire  against  the  insolent  pretensions  (£  the  Pope.^  He 
accused  Hadrian  of  wantonly  stirring  up  hostility  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Empire.  His  address  assert- 
ed (no  doubt  to  bind  the  Transalpine  clergy  to  his 
cause)  that  blank  billets  had  been  found  on  the  legates 
empowering  them  to  despoil  the  churches  of  the  Em- 
pire and  to  carry  away  their  treasures,  even  their  sacred 
vessels  and  crosses,  to  Rome.^  He  issued  an  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  clergy  from  all  access  to  the  apostolic  see, 
and  gave  instructions  that  the  frontiers  should  be  care- 
fully watched  lest  any  of  them  should  find  their  way 
to  Rome.  Hadrian  published  an  address  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Empire,  bitteriy  complaining  of  the  blasphemies 
uttered  by  the  Chancellor  Rainald  and  the  Count  Pala- 

^  BadeTic  i.  8, 19.    Qnnther,  vi  800.    CondL  snb  ann.  1167. 

**  Jam  non  ftrro  erooem  dominl,  wd  tndere  ragna 
Qsudet,  et  Angnstus  mavult  quam  prmnl  taAberl." 

QwfUhtr, 
So  taunted  Frederick  the  ambitioo  of  the  Po^ 

*  "  Pjrro  quia  multa  paria  litteranun  apud  eos  reperta  sunt,  et  schedolB 
aigillate  ad  arbitilum  eonun  adhac  scribendn  (sicut  haetenns  copsaetadinis 
eonun  ftdt)  per  funi^las  eoclesiaa  Teutonic!  regax  oonceptum  iniqiiitatia 
SU8B  yiruB  respeigere,  aUaria  denudare,  vena  domA$  Dei  asportare,  craoea 
excoriare  nitebantur."  This  charge  appears  in  the  Rescript  of  Frederick 
n  Radevicaa.  If  oatnie,  it  boldly  calculated  on  as  mneh  ignorance  la  his 
cl^gy*  ^  1)^  ^een  shown  by  the  laity.  But  what  was  the  ground  of  the 
charge?  Some  taxation,  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy,  of  the  deigy?^ 
Radevic  Chron.  apud  Pistorium,  i.  10. 
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tine  against  the  legates,  of  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the 
Emperor,  but  without  disclaiming  the  ambiguous  sense 
of  the  offensire  word ;  he  claimed  their  loyal  support 
for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  Roman 
Church.  But  the  bishops  had  now  for  the  most  part 
become  German  princes  rather  than  papal  churchmen. 
They  boldly  declared,  or  at  least  assented  to  the  Em« 
peror^s  declaration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  over 
the  Church,  demanded  that  the  offensive  picture  of  Lo- 
thair  doing  homage  to  the  Pope  should  be  efiaced,  the 
insulting  verses  obliterated.^  They  even  hinted  their 
disapprobation  of  Hadrian's  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sicily,  and  in  respectful  but  firm  language  entreated 
the  Pope  to  assume  a  more  gentle  and  becoming  tone. 

The  triumphant  progress  of  Frederick's  ambassadors, 
Rainald  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  Otho  Pala- 
tine of  Bavaria,  through  Northern  Italy,  with  the  for> 
midable  preparations  for  the  Emperor's  own  descent 
during  the  next  year,  had  no  doubt  more  efiect  in 
bringing  back  the  Pope  to  less  unseemly  conduct  In 
the  camp  at  Augsburg  appeared  the  new  legates,  the 
Cardinal  of  St,  Nireus  and  Achillas,  and  the  Cardinal 
Hyacinth  (who  had  been  seized,  plundered,  and  im- 
prisoned by  some  petty  chieflains  in  the  Tyrol).  They 
szpiuiAtionfl  had  authority  to  explain  away  the  doubtful 
jftn.  29.  U£8.  terms,  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  to  consider  the  Empire  a  benefice  of  the 
Church,  or  to  make  a  grant  of  the  Empire*  Frederick 
accepted  the  overtiires,  and  an  outward  reconciliation 
took  place. 

The  next  year  Frederick  descended  for  the  second 
time  into  Italy.     Never  had  so  powerful  a  Teutonic 

1  Radevic.  U.  31. 
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army,  not  even  in  his  first  campaign,  crossed  the  Alps, 
The  several  roads  were  choked  by  the  o^ntingents  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire ;  all  Germany  seemed  to  be 
discharging  itself  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  The  Dukes 
of  Austria  and  Carinthia  descended  the  pass  of  Friuli ; 
Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia,  the  Emperor's  nephew,  by 
Cliiavenna  and  the  Lake  of  Como  ;  Duke  Bernard  of 
Zahringen  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  the  Emperor 
himself  marched  down  the  valley  of  Trent,  JiHy,  iifis. 
At  fij'st  his  successes  and  his  cruelties  carried  all  before 
him.  He  compelled  the  submission  of  Milan ;  the 
haughty  manner  in  which  he  asserted  the  Imperial 
rights,  the  vast  army  with  which  he  enforced  those 
rights,  the  merciless  severity  with  which  he  visited  all 
treasonable  resistance,  seemed  to  threaten  the  ruin  of 
all  which  remained  either  of  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
independence  of  Italy .^  He  seemed  determined,  he 
avowed  his  determination,  to  rule  the  cler^  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  subjects ;  to  compel  their  homage  for  all 
their  temporal  possessions ;  to  exact  all  the  Imperial 
dues,  to  be,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  their  feudal 
sovereign.  He  enforced  the  award  already  made  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda  to  his  uncle  Giielf 
VI-  of  Bavaria. 

Slight  indications  betrayed  the  growing  jealousy  and 
alienation  of  the   Emperor  and   the   Pope.  J«aioavof 

-_.,  .  ^  \       Bmperorand 

ihese  two  august  sovereigns  seemed  to  take  Pope, 
delight  in  galling  each  other  by  petty  insults,  but  each 
of  these  insults  had  a  deeper  significance.'     Guide,  of 
a  noble  Grerman  house,  the  Counts  of  Blandrada,  was 
sleeted,  if  through  the  imperial  interest  yet  according 

1  Radevic.  i.  26.    Guiither,  vii.  220.    Almost  all  the  German  chronicles 
s  Badevic.  ii.  15,  20.    Gimther,  iz.  U6. 
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Not.  24,        ^^  Canonical  forms,  to  the  Archiepiscopate  of 
^^^  Ravenna,  once  the  rival,  now  next  to  Rome  in 

wealth  and  state.  Guido  was  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  Hadrian  refused  to  permit  th$  translation, 
under  the  courteous  pretext  that  he  could  not  part  with 
so  beloved  a  friend,  whose  promotion  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  his  dearest  object.  Hadrian  soon  after  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  moderate  language, 
but  complaining  with  bland  bitterness  of  disreq>ect 
shown  to  his  legates ;  of  the  insolence  of  the  imperial 
troops,  who  gathered  forage  in  the  Papal  territories  and 
insulted  the  castles  of  the  Pope ;  of  the  exaction  of  the 
same  homage  from  bishops  and  abbots  as  from  the  cities 
and  nobles  of  Italy.  This  letter  was  sent  bj  a  com- 
mon, it  was  said  a  ragged  messenger,  who  disappeared 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  The  Emperor  revenged 
himself  by  placing  his  own  name  in  his  reply  before 
Letter  of  ^^1*  ^^  ^^^  Pope,  and  by  addressing  him  in 
"■*'*"•  the  fiimiliar  singular  instead  of  the  respectful 
plural,  a  style  which  the  Popes  had  assumed  when  ad- 
dressing the  Eoiperor,  and  which  Frederick  declared  to 
be  an  usurpation  on  their  part.^  Hadrian^s  next  let- 
June  84.  ter  showed  how  deep  the  wound  had  sank* 
**The  law  of  God  promises  long  life  to  those  who 
honor,  threatens  death  to  those  who  speak  evil  of  their 
&ther  and  their  mother.  He  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased.  My  son  in  the  Lord  (such  is  the 
endearing  name  which  Hadrian  uses  to  convict  the 
Emperor  of  a  breach  of  the  divine  commandment), 
we  wonder  at  your  irreverence.  This  mode  of  address 
incurs  the  guilt  of  insolence,  if  not  of  arrogance. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  fealty  sworn  to  St.  Peter  and 
1  Appendix  ad  Rader.  MS. 
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to  118  ?  How  dost  thou  show  it  ?  By  demanding  hom- 
age of  bishops,  who  are  Gods,  and  the  Saints  of  the 
Most  High ;  thou  that  makest  them  place  their  conse- 
crated hands  in  yours  i  Thou  that  closest  not  merely 
the  churches,  but  the  cities  of  thy  empire  against  our 
legates  I  We  warn  thee  to  be  prudent.  If  thou  hast 
deserved  to  be  consecrated  and  crowned  by  our  hands, 
by  seeking  more  than  we  have  granted,  thou  mayest 
forfeit  that  which  we  have  condescended  to  grant." 
This  was  not  language  to  soften  a  temper  like  Fred- 
erick's: his  rejoinder  rises  to  scorn  and  defiance.  He 
reminds  the  Pope  of  the  humble  relation  of  Awwwot 
Silvester  to  Constantine ;  all  that  the  Popes  a.]>.  ii&. 
possess  is  of  the  gracious  liberality  of  the  Emperors. 
He  reverts  to  higher  authority,  and  significantly  alludes 
to  the  tribute  paid  by  our  Lord  himself,  through  St. 
Peter,  to  C»sar.  ^^  The  churches  are  closed,  the  city 
gates  will  not  open  to  the  Cardinals,  because  they  are 
not  preachers,  but  robbers ;  not  peacemakers,  but  plun- 
derers; not  the  restorers  of  the  world,  but  greedy 
rakers  up  of  gold.^  When  we  shall  see  them,  as  the 
Church  enjoins,  bringing  peace,  enlightening  the  land, 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  lowly  in  justice,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  provide  them  with  fitting  entertam- 
ment  and  allowances."  —  "  We  cannot  but  return  such 
answer  when  we  find  that  detestable  monster  '  price ' 
to  have  crept  up  to  the  very  chair  of  St.  Peter.  As  ye 
are  for  peace,  so  may  ye  prosper.*'  •  * 

1  **  Qaod  non  Tidemns  eoe  prndicatores  sed  pnedatores,  noa  pads  oono- 
bomtores  Bed  pecanuB  raptores,  non  orbia  reparatores  sed  anri  insatiabilei 
cortBtoTM.**  *~  Append.  Badevic. 

a  M  27^21  qqJq^  qqq  poBsumna  respondere  andltis,  cam  snperble  datesta- 
bilem  bestiam  iiaqne  ad  sedem  Petri  reptaase  videmns.  Paci  bene  consn^ 
'entes  bene  semper  valete."  — Apud  Baromnm,  sub  aan.  1169. 
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under  his  feet ;  with  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  aD 
Grermany,  the  prelates  as  well  as  the  princes ;  with  no 
ally  but  the  doabtfdl,  often  perfidious  Norman ;  stood 
unshaken,  betrayed  no  misgivings.  To  the  Emperor 
no  reply  finom  the  Pope  appears ;  but  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Treves,  Mentz,  and  Cologne,  was  sent,  or 
had  before  been  sent,  an  invective  against  the  Emperor, 
almost  unequalled  in  scorn,  defiance,  and  unmeasured 
assertion  of  superiority.  There  is  no  odious  name  in 
the  Old*  Testament  ^—  Rabshakeh,  Achitophd  —  which 
is  not  applied  to  Frederick.  ^^  Glory  be  to  Grod  in  the 
highest,  that  ye  are  found  tried  and  faithfiil  (he  seems 
to  reckon  on  theif  disloyally  to  Frederick),  while  these 
flies  of  Pharaoh,  which  swarmed  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  and,  driven  about  by  the  whirling  winds 
while  they  strive  to  darken  the  sun,  are  turned  to  the 
dust  of  the  earth."  He  threatens  the  Emperor  with 
a  public  excommunication :  ^^  And  take  ye  heed  that 
ye  be  not  involved  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin;  and  behold  a  worse  than  Jeroboam  is 
here.  Was  not  the  EmjHre  transferred  by  the  Popes 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Teutons  ?  The  King  of  the 
Teutons  is  not  Emperor  before  he  is  consecrated  by  the 
Pope.  Before  his  consecration  he  is  but  King ;  aftei 
it  Emperor  and  Augustas.  From  whence,  then,  the 
Empire  but  firom  us?  Remember  what  were  these 
Teutonic  Edngs  befi)re  Zacharias  gave  his  benediction 
to  Charles,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  were  drawn 
in  a  wagon  by  oxen,  like  philosophers!^  Glorious 
kings,  who  dwelt,  like  the  chie&  of  synagogues,  in 
these  wagons,  while  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  admin- 
istered the  afikirs  of  the  Empire.     Zacharias  I.  pro- 

1  **  Qui  in  carpento  boom,  aicat  pkSoBoplU  circnmftrebaxitnr.*' 
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moted  Charles  to  the  Empire,  and  gave  him  a  name 
great  above  all  names.  •  .  .  That  which  we  have 
bestowed  on  the  faithful  German  we  may  take  away 
from  the  disloyal  German.  Behold  it  is  in  our  pow^ 
to  grant  to  whom  we  will.  For  this  reason  are  we 
placed  above  nations  and  kingdoms,  that  we  may  de- 
stroy and  pluck  up,  build  and  plant.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  Peter,  that  whatsoever  is  done  by  us  wor- 
thily and  rightfully  must  be  beUeved  to  be  done  bv 
God!"i 

Did  the  bold  sagacity  of  Hadrian  foresee  the  heroic 
resolution  with  which  Milan  and  her  confederate  Lom- 
bard cities  would  many  years  afterwards,  and  after 
some  dire  reverses  and  long  oppression,  resist  the  power 
of  Barbarossa  ?  Did  he  calculate  with  prophetic  fore- 
sight the  strength  of  Lombard  republican  freedom? 
Did  he  anticipate  the  field  of  Legnano,  when  the  whole 
force  of  the  Teutonic  Empire  was  broken  before  the 
carroccio  of  Milan?  Already  was  the  secret  treaty 
framed  with  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Crema.  These  cities 
bound  themselves  not  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope  and  his  Catholic  suc- 
cessor. Hadrian  was  preparing  for  the  last  act  of 
defiance,  the  open  declaration  of  war,  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Emperor,  which  he  was  pledged  to  pro- 

1  Hahn.  Monnmenta,  i.  p.  122.  The  date  is  March  19,  1150,  from  the 
Lateian  palace.  The  date  may  be  wrong,  jet  the  bull  authentic.  Jaff<6, 1 
most  observe,  rejects  it  as  spurious.  This  invectire  is  reprinted  in  Pertz 
from  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmedy.  It  appears 
there  as  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Hillin  of  Treves  (published 
before  in  Hontheim,  Hist.  Trev.  i.  581).  Possibly  I  may  have  misplaced 
it.  —  Pertz,  Archiv.  iv.  pp.  428-434.  Boehmer  seems  to  receive  it  as  au- 
thentic, but  as  belonging  to  a  period  in  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  actu- 
ally contemplated  throwing  off  the  Roman  supremacy. — Pre£sce  to  Regesta, 
p.  vii 
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nounce  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Republics,  when  his  death  put  an  eAd  to  this  strange 
conflict,  where  each  antagonist  was  allied  with  a  repub- 
lican party  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  dominions. 
8ept.i,i]fi9.  Hadrian  IV.  died  at  Anagni:  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Rome,  and  interred  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  with  the  general  respect  if  not  the  grief 
of  the  city,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Even  the 
ambassadors  of  Frederick  were  present  at  the  fiineraL 
So  ended  the  poor  English  scholar,  at  open  war  with 
perhaps  the  mightiest  sovereign  who  had  reigned  in 
Transalpine  Europe  since  Charlemagne.^ 

1  Badev.  apad  Muratori,  Para  ii.  p.  Sd.  John  of  SalUbniy  leportB  an- 
•ther  very  curions  oonvenation  which  he  held  with  Hadrian  FV.  during  a 
visit  of  three  months  at  fienevento.  John  spoke  stron^j  on  the  Tenahtx 
of  Borne,  and  uiged  the  popular  sajing,  that  Rome  was  not  the  mother  bat 
the  stepmother  of  the  churches ;  the  sale  of  justice,  purchase  of  preferments, 
and  other  abuses.  **  Ipse  Bomanus  Pontifex  omnibos  graTis  et  pcne  in- 
tolerabilis  est?**  The  Pope  smiled:  **  And  what  do  yon  think?  *'  Joha 
spoke  handsomely  of  sopia  of  the  Roman  clergy  as  inaccessible  to  bribeiy, 
acknowledged  the  dilBr  Jtty  of  the  Pope  in  dealing  with  his  Soman  sab- 
jects,  ^*  dum  frra«s  »>'>«,  et  ta  gravius  opprimeris.**  The  Pope  concliided 
with  the  old  >biq  of  ib**  Wly  and  members.  —  Poljcraticns,  tL  M. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

ALEXANDER  ra.-VICTOE  IV.— THOMAS  1  BECKET 

The  whole  conclave  must  have  had  the  determined 
courage  of  Hadrian  to  concur  in  the  election  j^^^^i^ 
of  a  Pope:  a  schism  was  inevitable;  a  schism  •*~***»' 
now  the  natural  defence  of  the  Empire  against  the 
Papacy,  as  a  rebellion  in  Germany  or  Italy  was  that 
of  the  Papacy  against  the  Empire.  On  one  side  were 
the  zealous  churchmen,  who  would  hazard  all  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power,  those  who  thought 
the  Sicilian  alliance  the  safer  and  more  legitimate  policy 
of  the  See  of  Rome :  and  in  Rome  itself  a  &ction  of 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Frangipani,  who  maintained  the 
papal  authority  in  the  city.  On  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  attached  to,  or  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Barbarossa ;  the  republican,  or  Amoldine  party  in 
Rome ;  a  few  perhaps  who  loved  peace,  and  thought  it 
the  best  wisdom  of  the  church  to  conciliate  the  Em- 
peror. The  conflicting  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  conclave  were  made  public,  on  one  side  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  other  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  opposite 
faction,^  and  compel  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
passions  of  each  party  had  efiaced  either  all  perception, 
or  all  respect  for  truth.  Alexander  III.  is  more  minnte 
and  particular  in  his  appeal  to  universal  Christendom 

I  Both  of  these  docnments  are  hi  BadeyicuB. 
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on  the  justice  of  his  election.  On  the  third  day  of 
debate  fourteen  of  the  Cardinals  agreed  in  the  choice 
of  himself  Roland,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  See,  one  of  those  legates 
who  had  shown  so  much  audacity,  and  confronted  so 
much  peril  at  the  Diet  at  Besanfon.  The  cope  was 
brought  forth  in  which  he  was  to  be  invested.  Con- 
scious of  his  insufficiency  for  this  great  post,  he  strug- 
gled against  it  with  the  usual  modest  reluctance.^ 
Three  only  of  the  Cardinals,  Octavian  of  St.  Cecilia, 
John  of  St.  Martin,  and  Guido  of  Crema,  Cardinal  of 
St.  Callisto,  were  of  the  adverse  faction,  in  close  league 
with  the  imperial  ambassadors,  Otho  Count  Palatine,' 
and  Guido  Count  of  Blandrada.  Octavian,  prompted 
it  is  said  by  that  ambassador,  cried  aloud  he  must  not 
be  compelled,  and  plucked  the  cope  from  his  shoulders. 
The  two  others,  the  Cardinals  Guido  and  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, declared  Octavian  Pope ;  but  a  Roman  senator 
who  was  present  (the  conclave  then  was  an  open 
court),  indignant  at  his  violence,  seized  die  cope,  and 
snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  Octavian.  But  Octa- 
vian's  party  were  prepared  for  such  an  accident.  His 
chaplain  had  another  cope  ready,  in  which  he  was 
mvested  with  such  indecent  haste  that,  as  it  was  de- 
clared, by  a  manifest  divine  judgment,  the  front  part 
-appeared  behind,  the  hinder  part  before.     Upon  this 


1  Qui  propter  religionem  soain  cepit  se  ezciuare  secnndam  quod  < 
pTBcipiunt.  The  author  of  this  B.  Museum  Chronicle  adds  that  the  parti- 
sant  of  Octavian  had  ready  venuttisdmmn  palliam,  p.  46.  See  co  thii 
Chronicle  book  x.  ch.  4. 

*  Thii  must  have  been  the  Otho  who  threatened  to  cut  down  the  insolent 
Cardinal  Roland  at  Be8an9on;  Guido  of  Blandrada,  the  Emperor's  &Tivitc, 
whom  Hadrian  had  refused  to  elevate  to  the  archiepiscopate  of  BaveDna.  — > 
Epistola  Canonic,  apud  Radevic,  Otho  Morena,  Baoui  de  Reb.  Gee.  Frederici 
Tristan  Calchi. 
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the  assembly  burst  into  derisive  laughter.  At  that  in- 
stant, the  gates,  which  had  been  closed,  were  forcibly 
broken  open,  a  hired  soldiery  rushed  in  with  drawn 
swords,  and  surrounding  Octavian  carried  him  forth  in 
state.  Roland  (Alexander  III.)  and  the  cardinals  of 
his  faction  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but 
reached  a  stronghold  fortified  and  garrisoned  for  their 
reception  near  St.  Peter's,^  and  for  nine  days  they  lay 
concealed  and  in  security  from  their  enemies.  Octa* 
vian,  in  the  mean  time,  assumed  the  name  of  Victor 
IV. :  he  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  Pope  by  a  great 
part  of  the  senators  and  people.  The  Frangipani  then 
rallied  the  adverse  party ;  Alexander  was  rescued  from 
his  imprisonment  or  blockade. 

On  the  other  side,  Victor,  and  the  Cardinals  of  his 
&ction,  thus  relate  the  proceedings  of  the  election. 
The  Cardinals,  when  they  entered  the  conclave,  sol- 
emnly pledged  th^oiselves  to  proceed  with  calm  delib- 
eration, to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  each  with  grave 
impartiality,  not  to  proceed  to  the  election  without 
the  general  assent  of  all.  But  in  a  secret  synod  held 
at  Anagni,  during  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  the  anti- 
imperialist  Cardinals,  who  had  urged  the  Pope  to 
exconununicate  Frederick,  had  taken  an  oath  to  elect 
one  of  their  own  party.  This  conspiracy  was  organized 
and  maintained  by  the  gold  of  William  of  Sicily.  In 
direct  infringement  of  the  solemn  compacit,  made  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  they  had 
suddenly  by  acclamation  attempted  to  force  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  Roland.  The  division  was  of 
nine  to  fourteen  ;  they  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  been  the  minority  in  numbers,  but  of  coui'se  a 

1  It  was  called  the  ''  munitio  eocleaiie  Sanctl  Petri." 
VOL.  IV.  19 
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minority  of  the  wisest  and  best  While  thus  the  nine 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  agreement  that 
the  election  was  to  be  by  general  assent,  the  fourteen 
proceeded  to  invest  Roland  of  Sienna.  The  nine  then, 
at  the  petition  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  election  of 
the  whole  clergy,  the  assent  of  almost  all  the  senators, 
and  of  aU  the  captains,  barons,  and  nobles,  both  within 
and  without  the  city,  invested  Victor  IV.  with  the 
insignia  of  the  popedom. 

Rome  was  no  safe  place  for  either  Pope ;  each  fac- 
tion had  its  armed  force,  its  wild  and  furious  rabble. 
As  Victor  advanced  to  storm  the  stronghold  near  St. 
Peter's,  occupied  by  his  rival,  he  was  hooted  by  the 
adverse  mob :  boys  and  women  shouted  and  shrieked, 
called  him  by  opprobrious  names,  ^^  heretic,  blasphem- 
er ! "  sung  opprobrious  verses,  taunted  him  with  the 
name  of  Octavian,  so  infamous  in  the  history  of  the 
Popes ;  a  pasquinade  was  devised  for  the  occasion  in 
Latin  verse.^  On  the  eleventh  day  appeared  Otho 
Frangipani  and  a  party  of  the  nobles,  dispersed  the 
forces  of  Victor,  opened  the  gates  of  the  stronghold, 
and  led  forth  Alexander  amid  the  acclamations  of  hit 
partisans,  but  hurried  him  hastily  away  through  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

1  *'  ClamalMuit  pueri  contra  ipsum  ecclesitt  inrasorem,  dioentes,  Matedktiai 
fiU  maledicti !  dismanta,  non  eria  Papa,  non  eiis  Papa!  AJexaodrum  toIb- 
miu,  qaem  Deus  elegit.  Mulieres  quoqua  blasphemantee  ipsum  htenticam 
et  eadein  verba  ingeminabant,  et  alia  derisoria  yeiba  decantabant.  Aooedeni 
aacem  Brito  quidam  audacter  dixit  hnc  metrioe: 

Quid  ikeis  insane,  patrin  mon,  OctaTiaoe 
Cor  pmtompdstl  tnnleam  dlrldsra  GhrliiU  ¥ 
Jam  Jam  pnlvis  eris,  modo  rirlt,  eras  mortaria.** 

~Vit.  ii.  apud  Muratori:  S.  R.  I.  iii.  i.  p.  410.    Compare  the  AcU  Yatkana 
apud  Baronium.    Victor  is  there  called  Smanta  compagnam  —  I] 
finom  the  plucking  the  stole  from  the  shoulders  of  Alexander. 
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Neither  indeed  of  the  rival  Popes  could  venture  on 
his  consecration  in  Rome.  Alexander  was  Sept.  24. 
clad  in  the  papal  mantle  at  a  place  called  the  Cistern 
of  Nero ;  ^  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  at  Nim- 
fa,  towards  the  Apulian  frontier ;  Victor  by  the  Car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Tusculum  and  the  Bishops  Oet.4. 
of  Nimfa  and  Ferentino,  who  had  deserted  the  opposite 
party,  in  the  monastery  of  Farsa. 

The  Emperor  was  besieging  the  city  of  Crema,  when 
he  received  the  intimation  of  this  election  sehtam. 
from  each  of  the  rival  Popes.  He  assumed  the  lan- 
guage of  an  impartial  arbitrator:  he  summoned  a 
council  of  all  Christendom  to  meet  at  Pavia,  and  cited 
both  the  Popes  to  submit  their  claims  to  its  decision. 
The  summons  to  Alexander  was  addressed  to  the  Car- 
dinal Roland,  the  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Rome.^ 
Alexander  reftised  to  receive  a  mandate  thus  addressed, 
he  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  sum- 
mon a  council  without  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  nor 
would  the  Pope  condescend  to  appear  in  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  to  hear  the  sentence  of  an  usurping  tribu- 
nal.    Victor,  already  sure  of  the  favorable  judgment, 

1  This  was  not  lost  on  the  Victorians;  the  Cistern  ci  Nero  ms  the  place 
to  which  Nero  had  fled  from  the  pursuing  Bomans;  a  fit  place  for  people  to 
hew  themselves  **  cisterns  which  could  not  hold  water."  **  Undecimo  (die) 
exiemnt  (a  Rom&)  et  pervenerunt  aH  Cistemam  Neronis  in  qik  latuit  Nero 
ftigiens  Romanos  insequentes.  Juste  Cistemam  adierunt,  quia  deliquerunt 
fontem  aqusB  viv»,  et  /oderunt  tSbi  cisternas,  cistemas  dissipatas,  que  con- 
tinere  non  valent  aquas.  £t  ibi  die  altera  qui  duodecimus  erat  ab  electione 
domini  Victoris  induerunt  cancellariam  stolam  et  pallium  erroris,  in  de- 
stnictionem  et  conftisionem  ecclesioe,  ibique  primum  cantaverunt;  Te  Deum 
laudamus.**  —  Epist.  Canon.  St  Petri,  apud  Radevic  ii.  81.  Each  party 
avers  of  the  other  that  he  was  extcraiu^  not  comecreOiu. 

s  According  to  the  somewhat  doubtftil  authority  of  John  of  Salisbury 
Epist.  69),  the  Emperor's  letter  was  addressed  to  Alexander  as  to  Cardinal 
Boland,  Chancellor'of  the  Roman  See,  to  Victor  as  Pontiff. 
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appealed  with  attestations  of  liis  lawful  election  from 
the  Canons  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  great  bodj  of  the  deig^ 
of  Rome.  The  points  which  the  party  of  Victor  urged 
were,  that  Cardinal  Roland  had  never  been  inyested, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  with  the  papal  cope ; 
the  consent  or  rather  the  initiative  of  the  whole  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome  in  the  election  of  Octavian ;  the 
appearance  of  Roland  after  the  election  without  the  in- 
signia of  the  Pope.  The  argument  afterwards  uiged 
by  the  Emperor,  was  the  disqualification  of  the  Cardi- 
nals on  account  of  their  conspiracy,  th^  premature 
election  at  Anagni  during  the  lifetime  o{  Hadrian. 
Neither  Alexander,  nor  any  one  with  authority  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  Alexander,  aj^peared  in  the  court 
William  of  Pavia  was  silent.^  The  Council,  after  a 
grave  debate  and  hearing  of  many  witnesses  (the  Em- 
oeteTeof  the  pcror  had  withdrawn  to  leave  at  least  seeming 
▲.9.  U60.'  freedom  to  the  ecclesiastics),  with  one  accord 
declared  Victor  Pope,  condemned  and  excommunicated 
the  contumacious  Cardinal  of  Sienna.  To  Victor  the 
i^b.  10.  Emperor  paid  the  customary  homNrs,  held  his 
Feb.  u.  stirrup  and  kissed  his  feet.'  Victor  of  course 
issued  his  excommunication  of  the  Cardinal  Roland. 
There  was  a  secret  cause  behind,  which  no  doubt 
strongly  worked  on  the  Emperor,  through  the  Em- 
peror on  the  council :  letters  of  Alexander  to  the  in- 
surgent Lombard  cities  had  been  sei^,  and  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Emperon  * 

1  WiUiam  of  Payia,  Gwdinal  of  St  Peter  id  Vmcula,  wm  afterwardi 
Accused  by  the  wrathM  Becket  of  betnjing  his  master  at  Paria-^Thoa. 
Epist  ii.  21. 

*  M  uratori  is  provoked  by  this  schism  firom  his  usual  calmiieBB.  "  Bod* 
posda  Federigo  a  queeto  idolo  tutti  gli  onori,  con  tenensii  U  staffa,  e  bsdsih' 
i/etenti  piedi  "  —  Sab  ann. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  set  out  for  France,  the 
Bishop  of  Mantua  to  England,  the  Bishop  of  Prague 
to  Hungary,  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  Council 
to  Christendom,  and  to  demand  or  persuade  allegiance 
to  Pope  Victor. 

Alexander  did  not  shrink  from  the  contest.  At  An- 
agni  he  issued  his  excommunication  against  March  84. 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  the  Antipope,  and  all  his 
adherents.^  He  despatched  his  legates  to  all  the  kin^ 
doms  of  Europe.  His  title  was  sooner  or  later  ac- 
knowledged by  France,  Spain,  England,  Constantinople, 
Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  by  the  Cistercian  and  Carthu- 
sian monks.  He  struck  a  formidable  blow  against 
Frederick,  now  deeply  involved  in  his  mortal  strife 
with  the  Lombard  republic.  His  legate,  the  Cardinal 
John,  found  his  way  into  Milan,  and  there  in  the  pres- 
ence and  with  the  sanction  of  the  martial  Archbishop 
Uberto  (the  Archbishop  had  commanded  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  cavalry  of  Milan),  he  published  the 
excommunication  of  Octavian  the  Antipope,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Emperor.  A  few  days  after,  the  same  ban 
was  pronounced  against  the  Bishops  of  Mantua  and 
Lodi  and  the  consuls  of  all  the  cities  in  league  with  the 
Emperor.* 

Thus  the  two  Popes  divided  the  allegiance  of  Chris- 
tendom. France,  Spain,  England  asserted  Alexander. 
A  council  at  Toulouse,  representing  France  and  Eng- 
land, had  rejected  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Pavia.^ 
The  Empire,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
submitted  to  Victor.     Italy  was  divided :  wherever  the 

1  Radevic  ii.  22. 

*  Epist.  Eberhardo  Archep.  Saltzbui^,  April  1. 

*  Pope  Alexander,  knowing  his  ground,  oondeacended  to  appear  by  hia 
fepreaentatiyea  at  this  Council,  though  aummoned  by  the  kings  of  Fnne9 
and  England. 
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authority  of  the  Emperor  prevailed,  Victor  was  recog- 
nized as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  wherever  it  was 
opposed,  Alexander.  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  were 
of  Alexander's  party.  Each,  Alexander  at  Anagni, 
Victor  in  Northern  Italy,  had  uttered  the  last  sentence 
of  spiritual  condemnation  against  his  antagonist.  From 
June  16-26.  Anagni,  knowing  that  Frederick  dared  not 
withdraw  any  strong  force  from  the  North  of  Italy,  Al- 
exander made  a  descent  upon  Rome,  in  order  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  his  cause  by  his  possession  of  the  capital 
city.  He  celebrated  mass  in  the  Lateran  Church,  and 
at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  But  Rome,  which  would 
hardly  endure  the  power  of  a  Pope  with  undisputed 
authority,  was  no  safe  residence  for  one  with  a  con- 
tested title.  The  turbulence  of  the  people,  the  in- 
trigues, of  the  Antipope,  the  neighborhood  of  some  of 
the  Germans  in  the  fortresses  around  (all  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  and 
Terracina  was  in  their  power),^  the  uncertainty  of  sup- 
port from  Sicily,  which  was  now  threatened  with  civil 
war,  the  humiliation  of  Milan,  induced  him  to  seek 
re&ge  in  France.  Leaving  a  representative  of  his  au- 
thority, Julius,  the  Cardinal  of  St,  John,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  Sicilian  fleet :  Villani,  Archbishop  of  Impe- 
rialist Pisa,  had  met  him  at  Terracina  in  his  galley.^ 
After  some  danger,  touching  at  Lieghom,  and  Porto 
Venere,  the  Archbishop  conveyed  him  to  Piombino, 
and  rendered  him  the  highest  honors :  firom  thence  he 
reached  Genoa ;  and  having  remained  there  a  short 
time,  landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  near  Montpellier.' 

1  Vit  Alexand.  in. 
<  Marangoiii,  Chronica  Pisana,  p.  26. 

s  He  disembarked  near  MontpeUier,  April,  1162;  reSmbarked  at  tiM  mbm 
place,  September,  1165. 
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He  was  received  everywhere  with  demonstrations  of 
the  utmost  respect.     There  were  some  threatening  ap- 
pearances, a  saspicious  agreement,  into  which  Louis 
had  been  betrayed,  or  had  weakly  consented  to,  that  he 
would  meet  the  Emperor  Frederick  at  Lannes  in  Bur- 
gundy, each  with  his  Pope,  to  decide  the  great  contro- 
versy, or  with  the  design  of  raising  a  third  Pope ;  and 
there  was  an  agreement  which,  neither  being  in  ear- 
nest, each  eluded  with  no  great  respect  for  soon  after 
veracity.^     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  uei.    "*' 
rival  kings  of  France  and  England  seemed  to  forget 
their  differences  to  pay  him  honor.     He  was  met  by 
both  at  Courcy  on  the  Loire ;  the  two  kings  Feb.  9,  iiea. 
walked  on  either  side  of  his  horse,  holding  his  bridle, 
and  so  conducted  him  into  the  town.     There  April  8. 
for  above  three  years  he  dwelt,  maintaining  the  state, 
and  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  Pope  in  every 
part  of  Europe  which  acknowledged  his  sway.  .  During 
his  absence  Frederick  and  Frederick's  Pope  seemed  at 
first  to  be  establishing  their  power  beyond  all  chance 
of  resistance  throughout  Italy.     Milan  fell,^  and  suf- 
fered the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Emperor ;  March  ae. 
her  walls  were  razed,  her  citizens  dispersed.     Sicily 

1  The  whole  account  of  this  affair,  in  which  appears  the  consummate 
weakness  of  Louis  of  France,  at  his  first  interview  ^e  slave  of  Alexander, 
and  the  adroit  pliancy  mingled  with  firmness  of  Pope  Alexander,  is  in  the 
Hist  Veziliensis  (apud  Duchesne,  and  in  Guizofs  Collection  des  M^moires, 
vol.  vii.)  compared  with  Vit.  Alexandri,  apud  Muratori.  See  Renter, 
Qeschichte  Alexander  III.,  Berlin.  The  Protestant  biographer  is  a 
thorough<going  partisan  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  —  almost  as  much 
overawed  as  the  convert  Hurter  by  Innocent  III.  —  and  almost  as  high  a 
Hildebrandine.  He  seems  to  me  to  estimate  the  character  of  Alexander, 
3ven  from  that  point  of  view,  much  too  highly. 

s  In  the  plunder  of  Milan  the  relics  of  the  three  kings  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne:  that  city  has  ever  since  boasted  of  the  holy 
ipoil.  —  Otto  de  Sanct.  Bias.  cxvi. 
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was  a  prey  to  civil  &ctions,  and  it  might  seem  to  de- 
pend on  the  leisure  or  the  caprice  of  Frederick,  how 
soon  he  would  subjugate  the  rest  of  Italy  to  his  iron 
and  absolute  tyranny.  But  dark  reverses  were  to  come. 
Death  of  Two  ycars  after  the  departure  of  Alexander 
Awrii  ao,  ■  to  France,  the  Antipope  Victor  died  at  Lucca. 
Guido  of  Crema  was  chosen,  it  was  said  by 
April  22.  '  one  Cardinal  only,  but  by  a  large  body  of 
Lombard  clergy,  and  took  the  name  of  Paschal 
III. 

At  this  period  the  whole  mind  of  Christendom  was 
ThomM  4  drawn  away  and  absorbed  by  a  contest  in  a 
^^^^^'  remoter  province  of  the  Christian  woild, 
which  for  a  time  obscured,  at  least  among  the  more 
religious,  and  all  who  were  enthralled  to  the  popular 
and  dominant  religion  (in  truth,  the  larger  part  of  Eu- 
rope), both  the  wars  of  monarchy  and  repnblicanisni 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  strife  of  Pope  and  Anti- 
pope.  Neither  Alexander  lU.  nor  Paschal  III.  in 
their  own  day  occupied  to  such  an  extent  the  thoughts 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  throughout  Christendom : 
the  church  has  scarcely  a  saint  so  speedily  canonised 
after  his  death,  so  widely  or  so  fervently  worshipped, 
as  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Kor 
was  it  only  the  personal  character  of  the  antagonists, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  strife,  it  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple involved,  comprehending  as  it  did  the  whole  au- 
thority and  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  which 
gave  this  commanding  interest  to  the  new  war  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  It  was  in  England 
that  this  war  was  waged  ;  on  its  event  depended  to  a 
great  degree  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy,  as  a 
separate  and  privileged  caste  of  mankind,  subject  to 
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its  own  jurisdiction,  and  irresponsible  bnt  to  its  own 
superiors. 

Onr  history,  therefore,  enters  at  length  into  this  con- 
test, not  fix)m  pardonable  nationality  over-estimating  its 
importance,  but  in  the  conTiction  that  it  is  a  chapter  in 
the  annab  of  Christianity  indispensable  to  its  complete- 
ness, general  in  its  interest,  and  beyond  almost  all  others 
characteristic  of  its  age.  Nor  is  it  insulated  from  the 
common  affairs  of  Latin  Christendom.  Tlnt)ughout, 
the  history  of  Becket  is  in  the  closest  connection  with 
that  of  Pope  Alexander,  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  Antipope.  If  not  the  fate  of  Becket, 
his  support  by  Alexander  III.  depends  on  the  variable 
fortunes  of  the  Pope.  While  Alexander  is  in  France 
(in  which  Henry  of  England  had  a  wider  dominion 
than  the  King  of  France),  Becket  is  somewhat  coldly 
urged  to  prudence  and  moderation.  Still  more  when 
Alexander  is  returned  to  Italy.  Then  Becket's  cause 
rises  and  falls  with  the  Pope's  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes ;  it  depends  on  the  predominance  or  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  Imperial  power.  The  gold  of  England  is 
the  strength  of  Alexander.  When  Frederick  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Henry  threatens  to  withhold  those  sup- 
plies which  maintain  the  Papal  armies  in  the  South,  or 
the  Papal  interests  in  Milan  and  the  Lombard  cities; 
or  when  Henry  threatens  to  &11  off  to  the  Antipcpe  ; 
Becket  is  wellnigfa  abandoned.  Becket  himself  cannot 
disguise  his  indignation  at  the  tergiversation  of  the 
Pope,  the  venality  of  the  College  of  Cardinals.  No 
sooner  is  Frederick's  power  on  the  wane ;  no  sooner 
has  he  suffered  some  of  those  &tal  disasters  which 
smote  his  authority,  than  Becket  raises  the  song  of 
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triumph.     He  knows  that  Pope  Alexander  will  now 
dare  to  support  him  to  the  utmost. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  as  total  a 
revolution  in  the  Church  of  the  island  as  in  the  civil 
government  and  social  condition.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy,  since  the  days  of  Dunstan,  had  produced  no 
remarkable  man.  The  triumph  of  monastidsm  had 
enfeebled  without  sanctifying  the  secular  clergy ;  it  had 
spread  over  the  island  all  its  superstition,  its  thraldom 
of  the  mind,  its  reckless  prodigality  of  lands  and  riches 
to  pious  uses,  without  its  vigor,  its  learning,  its  indus^ 
trial  civilization.  Like  its  faithful  disciple,  its  humble 
acolyte,  its  munificent  patron,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
it  might  conceal  much  gentle  and  amiable  goodness ; 
but  its  outward  character  was  that  of  timid  and  un- 
worldly ignorance,  unfit  to  rule,  and  exercising  but 
feeble  and  unbeneficial  influence  over  a  population  be- 
come at  once  more  rude  and  fierce,  and  more  oppressed 
and  servile,  by  the  Danish  conquest.  Its  ignorance 
may  have  been  exaggerated.  Though  it  may  have 
been  true  that  hardly  a  priest  from  Trent  to  Thames 
understood  Latin,  that  the  services  of  the  church,  per- 
formed by  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical language,  must  have  lost  all  solemnity  ;  yet  the 
Anglo-Saxons  possessed  a  large  store  of  vernacular 
Christian  literature  —  poems,  homilies,  legends.  They 
had  begun  to  form  an  independent  Teutonic  Christi- 
anity. ESqually  wonderful  was  the  multitude  of  their 
kings  who  had  taken  the  cowl,  or  on  their  thrones  lived 
a  monastic  life  and  remained  masters  of  wealth  only 
to  bestow  it  on  the  poor  and  on  monasteries.  The 
multitude  of  saints  (no  town  was  without  its  saint) 
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was  so  numerous  as  to  surpass  all  power  of  memory  to 
retain  them,  and  wanted  writers  to  record  them.* 

The  Normans  were  not  only  the  foremost  nation  in 
arms,  in  personal  strength,  valor,  enterprise,  persever- 
ance, and  all  the  greater  qualities  of  a  military  aristoc- 
racy :  by  a  singular  accident,  it  might  be  called,  they 
possessed  a  seminary  of  the  most  learned  and  able 
churchmen.  The  martial,  ambitious,  unlearned  Odo 
of  Bayeux  was  no  doubt  the  type  of  many  of  the  Nor- 
man prelates ;  of  some  of  those  on  whom  the  Con- 
queror, when  he  built  up  his  great  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical feudalism  in  the  conquered  land,  bestowed  some 
of  the  great  sees  in  England,  of  which  he  had  dispos- 
sessed the  defeated  Saxons.  But  from  the  same  mon- 
astery of  Bee  came  in  succession  two  Primates  of  the 
Norman  Church  in  England,  in  learning,  sanctity,  and 
general  ability  not  inferior  to  any  bishops  of  their  time 
in  Christendom  —  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Lan&anc, 
to  whom  ttie  Church  had  looked  up  as  the  most  power- 
ful antagonist  of  Berengar;  Anselm  as  the  profound 
metaphysician,  who  was  to  retain  as  willing  prisoners, 
within  tlie  pale  of  orthodoxy,  those  strong  speculative 
minds  which  before,  and  afterwards  during  the  days 
of  Ab^lard,  should  venture  into  those  dangerous  re- 
gions. 

The  Abbey  of  Bee,  as   has  been   said,  had   been 

1  ^'De  regibuB  dico  qui  pro  amplitadine  potestads  licenter  indulgere 
volaptatibiu  possent;  qaonim  quidam  in  patrift,  quidam  Roma;,  mutato 
habitii,  cceleste  lacrati  sunt  regnam,  beatum  nacti  oommerciam:  multi 
specie  tenus,  tot&  TitA  mondum  amplexi ;  ut  thesauros  egenis  effunderent, 
monaster] is  dividerent.  Quid  dicam  de  tot  episcopis,  heremitis,  abbatibus. 
Konne  tota  insula  tantis  reliquiis  indigenarum  ftilgurat  ut  vix  vicum  ali- 
quem  prastereas,  ubi  novi  sancti  nomen  non  audias !  quam  multorum  etiam 
periit  memoria,  pro  scriptorum  inopi&.** — WilL  Malmes.  p.  417,  edit.  Hist. 
Soc. 
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founded  by  a  rude  Norman  knight,  Herluin,  in  one  of 
Abbey  of  those  Strange  accesses  of  devotion  which  sud- 
^^'  denly  changed  men  of  the  most  uncongenial 

minds  and  most  adverse  habits  into  models  of  the  moat 
austere  and  almost  furious  piety.  Herluin  was  as  igno- 
rant as  he  was  rude ;  his  followers,  who  soon  gathered 
around  him,  scarcely  less  so.  But  the  Monastery  of 
Bee,  before  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  w^  a  seat  of 
learning.  Strangers  who  were  wandering  over  Eur- 
rope  found  that  which  was  too  often  wanting  in  the 
richer  and  settled  convents,  seclusion  and  austerity* 
Such  was  the  case  with  Lanfranc :  in  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  there  was  rigor  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  intense 
craving  after  self-torture.  But  the  courtly  Italian 
scholar  was  not  lost  in  the  Norman  monk.  Lanfranc 
became  at  once  a  model  of  the  severest  austerity  and 
the  accomplished  theologian,  to  whom  Latin  Christoi- 
dom  looked  up  as  the  champion  of  her  vital  doctrine* 
Lanfranc  became  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen. 

The  Norman  conqueror  found  that,  although  he  had 
subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  and  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  he  had  not  subjugated  the  Anglo-Saxon  clei^. 
Notwithstanding  the  Papal  benediction  of  the  conquest 
of  England,  the  manner  in  which  Alexander  II.  openly 
espoused  the  cause,  and  the  greater  Hildebrand  treated 
the  kindred  mind  of  the  Conqueror  with  respect  shown 
to  no  other  monarch  in  Christendom,  there  was  long 
a  stubborn  inert  resistance,  which  with  so  superstitious 
a  people  might  anywhere  burst  out  into  insurrection. 
As  he  had  seized  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  the 
thanes,  so  the  Conqueror  put  into  safer,- into  worthier 
hands,  the  great  benefices  of  the  Church.  Lanfranc 
(there  could  be  no  wiser  measure  than  to  advance  a 
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man  so  famous  for  pietj  and  learning  throughout  Chri»* 
tendom}  was  summoned  to  assume  the  primac j,  from 
which  the  Conqueror,  of  his  own  will,  though  not  with- 
out Papal  sanction,  had  degraded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Stigand.  Lanfranc  resisted,  not  only  from  monastic 
aversion  to  state  and  secular  pursuits,  but  from  unwill- 
ingness to  rule  a  barbarous  people,  of  whose  language 
he  was  ignorant.  Lanfranc  yielded :  he  came  as  a  Nor- 
man ;  his  first  act  was  to  impose  penance  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  soldiers  who  had  dared  to  oppose  William  at 
Hastings ;  even  on  the  archers  whose  bolts  had  flown 
at  random,  and  did  slay  or  might  have  slain  Norman 
knights.     . 

The  Primate  consummated  the  work  of  William  in 
ejecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  and  clergy.  William 
would  even  proscribe  their  Saints:  names  imknown^ 
barbarous,  which  infused  to  harmonize  with  Latin, 
were  ignominiously  struck  out  of  the  calendar  as  un- 
authorized and  intrusive.  The  Primate  proceeded  to 
the  degradation  of  the  holy  Wulstan  of  Worcester. 
His  crime  was  want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  French, 
perhaps  rather  of  Latin.  Wulstan,  the  pride,  the  holy 
example  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  episcopate,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Synod :  "  From  the  first  I  knew  my  unworthi- 
ness.  I  was  compelled  to  be  a  bishop :  the  clergy,  the 
prelates,  my  master,  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  laid  this  burden  on  my  shoulder."  He  advanced 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor  ;  he  laid  down  his  crosier 
on  the  stone :  "  Master,  to  thee  only  I  yield  up  my 
staff."  He  took  his  seat  among  the  monks.  The 
crosier  remained  imbedded  in  the  stone  ;  and  this  won- 
der, which  might  seem  as  if  the  Confessor  approved 
die  resignation,  was  interpreted  the  other  way.     Wul- 
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Stan  alone  retained  his  see.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  secoki 
clergy,  notwithstanding  the  triumph  of  monasticisuif 
the  severe  laws  of  Edgar,  even  of  Canute,  still  clung 
to  their  right  or  usage  of  marriage.  Lanfranc  could 
disguise  even  to  himself,  as  zeal  against  the  married 
priests,  his  persecution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy- 

A  king  so  imperious  as  William,  and  a  churchman 
80  firm  as  Lanfranc,  could  hardly  avoid  collision. 
Though  they  scrupled  not  to  despoil  the  Saxon  preUtes, 
the  Church  must  suffer  no  spoliation.  The  estates  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury  must  pass  whole  and  inviolable. 
Odo  of  The  uterine  brother  of  the  King  (his  mother's 

^^"^  son  by  a  second  marriage),  Odo  the  magni^ 
icent  and  able  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  his  counsellor  in  peace, 
ever  by  his  side  in  war,  though  he  neither  wore  arms 
nor  engaged  in  battle,  had  seized,  as  Count  of  Kent, 
twenty-five  manors  belonging  to  th^Archiepiscopal  See.^ 
The  Primate  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  to  public 
judgment  on  Penenden  Heath  ;  the  award  was  in  the 
Archbishop's  favor.  Still  William  honored  Lanfranc : 
Lanfi:*anc,  in  the  King's  absence  in  Normandy,  was 
chief  justiciary,  vicegerent  within  the  realm.  Lan- 
franc respected  William.  When  the  Conqueror  hau^ 
tily  rejected  the  demand  of  Hildebrand  himself  ibr 
allegiance  and  subsidy,  we  hear  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Primate.  The  Primate  refused  to  go  to  Rome  at 
the  summons  of  the  Pope.  William  Rufus,  while 
Lanfranc  lived,  in  some  degree  restrained  his  covetous 
encroachments  on  the  wealth  of  the  Church.    Lanfimnc 

1  Odo  of  BayeiiXf  according  to  Malmesbniy,  had  even  higher  aspirations; 
his  wealth,  h'ke  Wolsej^s,  waa  designed  to  buy  the  Papacy  itael£  **  In 
aggerendis  thesauris  minis,  tergivenari  min»  astntis;  pene  Papatnm  Ro- 
manum  absens  a  civibus  mercatas  ftierit:  pens  peregrinomm  epistolis  et 
niuninis  infkrdcns."  —  p.  467. 
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had   the   prudence  not  to  provoke   the  ungovernable 
King.     But  for  five  years  after  the  death  of  Lanfi-anc 
Rufus   would    have   no   Primate,  whose  importunate 
control  he  thus  escaped,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
verted to  his  own  uses,  without  remonstrance,  or  at 
least  without  resistance,  the  splendid  revenue  of  the 
see.     Nothing  but  the  wrath  of  God,  as  he  supposed, 
during  an  illness  which  threatened  his  life,  compelled 
him  to  place  the  crosier  in  the  hands  of  the  knmim, 
meek  and,  as  he  hoped,  unworldly  Anselm.  o/ cuitor- 
It  required  as  much  violence  in  the  whole  A!i)?io88. 
nation,  to  whom  Anselm's  fame  and  virtues  were  so 
well  known,  to  compel  Anselm  to  accept  the  primacy, 
as  to  induce  the  King  to  bestow  it. 

But  when  Primate,  Anselm,  the  monk,  the  philos- 
opher, was  as  high,  as  impracticable  a  churchman  as 
the  boldest  or  the  haughtiest.  Anselm's  was  passive 
courage,  Anselm's  was  gentle  endurance ;  but  as  un- 
yielding, as  impregnable,  as  that  of  Lanfranc,  even  of 
Hildebrand  himself.  No  one  concession  could  be  wrung 
fi:om  him  of  property,  of  right,  or  of  immunity  belong- 
ing to  his  Church.  He  was  a  man  whom  no  humilia- 
tion could  humble :  privation,  even  pain,  he  bore  not 
only  with  the  patience  but  with  the  joy  of  a  monk. 
He  was  exiled :  he  returned,  the  same  meek,  unoffend- 
ing, unimpassioned  man.  His  chief  or  first  quarrel 
with  Rufils  was  as  to  which  of  the  Popes  England 
should  acknowledge.  The  Norman  Anselm  had  before 
his  advancement  acknowledged  Urban.  It  ended  in 
Urban  being  the  Pope  of  England.  Nor  was  it  with 
the  violent,  rapacious  Rufus  alone  that  Anselm  stood  in 
this  quiet,  unconquerable  oppugnancy ;  the  more  pru- 
dent and  politic  Henry  I.  is  committed  in  the  same 
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Strife.  It  was  now  the  question  of  Investitures.  At 
Kome,  during  his  first  exile,  Anselm  was  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  the  Italian  notions  of  Investiture,  that 
^^  venomous  source  of  all  simony."  But  the  Norman 
kings  were  as  determined  to  assert  their  feudal  suprem- 
acy as  the  Franconian  or  Hohenstaufen  Emperors. 

Anselm  is  again  in  Rome :  the  Pope  Urhan  threat 
ens  to  excommunicate  the  King  of  England ;  Anselm 
interferes;  the  King  is  not  actually  excommunicate, 
but  the  ban  is  on  all  his  fidthful  counsellors.  At  length, 
after  almost  a  life,  at  least  almost  an  archiepiacopate, 
passed  in  this  strife  with  the  King,  to  whom  in  all  other 
respects  except  as  regards  the  property  of  the  see  and 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  Anselm  is  the  most  loyal  of 
subjects,  the  great  dispute  about  Investitures  comes  to 
an  end.  The  wise  Henry  I.  has  discovered  that,  by 
surrendering  a  bairen  ceremony,  he  may  retain  the 
substantial  power.  He  consents  to  abandon  the  form 
of  granting  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff;  he  retains  the 
homage,  and  that  which  was  the  real  object  of  the 
strife,  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  wealthy  sees  and 
abbacies  of  the  realm.  The  Church  has  the  honor  of 
the  triumph  ;  has  wrung  away  the  seeming  concession ; 
and  Anselm,  who  in  his  unworldly  views  had  hardly 
perhaps  comprehended  the  real  point  at  issue,  has  the 
glory  and  the  conscious  pride  of  success. 

But  the  splendid  and  opulent  benefices  of  the  Anglo- 
ohaneter  Normau  Church  were  too  rich  prizes  to  be 
Anglo-  bestowed  on  accomplished  scholars,  profound 
hiexu«hj.  theologians,  holy  monks :  the  bishops  at  the 
close  of  Henry's  reign  are  barons  rather  than  prelates, 
their  palaces  are  castles,  their  retainers  vassals  in  arms. 
The  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Matilda 
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are  episcopal  at  least  as  mach  as  baronial  wars.  It  is 
the  brother  of  Stephen,  Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  legate  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the  author  of  Stephen's 
advancement.  The  citizens  of  London  proclaim'  him : 
the  coronation  is  at  Winchester.  The  feeble  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  the  one  less  worldly  prelate,  yields 
to  the  more  commanding  mind  of  the  royal  bishop.  In 
the  Council  of  Oxford  it  was  openly  declared  that  the 
right  to  elect  the  king  was  in  the  bishops.^  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  had  two  nephews,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  of  Ely ;  one  of  his  sons  (his  sons  by  his  concubine, 
Maud  of  Ramsbury)  was  Chancellor,*  one  Treasurer. 
Until  the  allegiance  of  the  Bishops  to  Stephen  wavered, 
the  title  of  Matilda  was  hardly  dangerous  to  the  King. 
Stephen  arrested  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln 
at  Oxford,  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  strong 
castles  of  Newark,  Salisbury,  Sherborne,  and  Malmes- 
buiy.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  flew  to  arms,  threw  himself 
into  Devizes;  it  was  only  the  threat  to  hang  up  his 
nephew,  which  compelled  him  to  capitulate.®  It  was 
a  strange  confusion.  The  whole  of  the  bishops'  castles, 
treasures,  munitions  of  war,  were  seized  into  the  King's 
hands ;  he  held  them  in  the  most  rigid  and  inexorable 
grasp ;  ^  yet  at  the  same  time  Stephen  did  public  pen- 
ance for  having  dared  to  lay  his  impious  hands  on  the 
«  Christs  of  the  Lord."  The  revolt  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  was  only  the  signal  for  the  general  war :  Stephen 
was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  his  defeated  army 
was  under  the  walls  of  that  city  to  chastise  the  Bishop. 

^  '*  Eoram  majori  parti  cleri  Anglin,  ad  CQJus  ^  potissimiim  spectat 
prindpem  eligere,  simiilqiie  ordinare."  —  p.  746. 
*  **  Qui  nepofl  esse  et  plosqiuin  nepos  ferebatur.*' 
<  Qetta  Stephani,  p.  50. 
4  R).  p.  M. 

VOL.  IV.  90 
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If  Matilda^s  pride  had  not  alienated  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, as  her  exactions  did  the  citizens  of  London, 
she  might  have  obtained  at  once  fiill  possession  of  the 
throne.  It  was  in  besieging  the  castle  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  that  city  that  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  leader  of  her  party,  was  attacked  by  the  Londoners 
nnder  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  person,  and  was 
taken  in  his  retreat  to  Bristol.  The  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald, who  had  now  espoused  Matilda's  cause,  hardly  es- 
caped. 

Such  were  the  prelates  of  England  just  before  the 
commencement  of  Henry  II.'s  reign :  all,  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  or  almost  all,  wearing  arms,  min- 
gling in  war,  indulging  in  all  the  cruelties  and  exactions 
of  war.^  The  lower  clergy  could  hardly,  with  such 
examples,  be  otherwise  than,  too  many  of  them,  lawless 
and  violent  men.  Yet  the  Church  demanded  for  the 
property  and  persons  of  such  prelates  and  such  cleigy 
an  absolute^  inviolable  sanctity.  The  seizure  of  their 
palaces,  though  fortified  and  garrisoned,  was  an  invar 
sion  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  seizore, 
maltreatment,  imprisonment,  &r  more  any  sentence  of 
the  law  in  the  King's  Courts  upon  their  persons  was 
impiety,  sacrilege.^ 

Such  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  the  state  of 
the  clergy  in  England,  when  broke  out  in  Elngland, 


1  **  Ipsi  nihilominas,  ipsi  episcopi,  quod  pudet  quidem  dicere,  non  i 
omnes,  8ed  pluiimi  ex  omnibiu,  fenro  accincti,  annis  inBtnicti,  cum  patri* 
pervereoribus  niperbissimiB  invecti  equis,  pnede  participas  in  nulites  beOici 
Borte  interceptos  vel  pecuniosos  qaibascunqae  oocornint  yincolk  et  crocut- 
ibos  exponere/'  &c.  —  Gesta  Steph.  p.  99. 

s  *'  Si  episcopi  tramitem  jostitiK  in  aliquo  tnmqgrederentor  non  mm  r^ 
sed  canonum  jadicium:  Bine  publico  et  eoclesiastico  concflio  flloa  nulla  pot- 
sessione  privari  posse."  —  Malmeab.  p.  719.  The  grant  Of  thoM  eaitlei 
when  surrendered  to  laymen,  was  an  invasion  on  Church  piopei^. 
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aiid  was  waged  for  so  many  years,  the  great  strife  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  a  peculiar 
caste  of  mankind,  for  its  sole  jurisdiction  and  its  irre- 
sponsibility. Every  individual  in  that  caste,  to  its 
lowest  door-keeper,  claimed  an  absolute  immunity  from 
capital  punishment.  The  executioner  in  those  ages 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  common  human  lives  to  the 
terror  of  the  law.  The  churchman  alone,  to  the  most 
menial  of  the  clerical  body,  stood  above  such  law. 
The  churchman  too  was  judge  without  appeal  in  all 
causes  of  privilege  or  of  property,  which  he  possessed 
or  in  which  he  claimed  the  right  of  possession. 

This  strife  was  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  anima- 
tion and  interest  of  a  single  combat,  instead  of  the  long 
and  confosed  conflict  of  order  against  order.  Nor  was . 
it  complicated  with  any  of  those  intricate  relations  of 
the  imperial  and  the  papal  power  (the  Emperor  claim- 
ing to  be  the  representative  of  the  Caesars  of  Rome, 
the  Popes  not  only  to  be  successors  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  but  also  temporal  sovereigns  of  Home),  which 
had  drawn  out  to  such  interminable  length  the  contest 
between  the  pontifis  and  the  houses  of  Franconia  and 
Hohenstaufen.  The  champion  of  the  civil  power  was 
Henry  II.  of  England,  a  sovereign,  at  his  Haniyn. 
accession,  with  the  most  extensive  territories  and  least 
limited  power,  with  vast  command  of  wealth,  above 
any  monarch  of  his  time ;  a  man  of  great  ability,  de- 
cision, and  activity ;  of  imgovemable  passions  and  in- 
tense pride,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  stooping 
to  dissimulation,  intrigue  and  subtle  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Churchman,  a  subject  of  that  Beeket. 
sovereign,  not  of  noble  birth,  but  advanced  by  the 
grace  of  the  king  to  the  highest  secular  power ;   yet 
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when  raised  by  his  own  transcendent  capacity  and  by 
the  same  misjudging  fiivor  to  the  height  of  ecclesiaa- 
tical  dignity,  sternly  and  at  once  rending  asunder  all 
ties  of  attachment  and  gratitude,  sacrificing  the  un- 
bounded power  and  influence  which  he  might  have 
retained  if  he  had  still  condescended  to  be  the  fitrorite 
of  the  king ;  an  exile,  yet  so  formidable  as  to  be  re- 
ceived not  as  a  fiigitive,  but  at  once  as  a  most  Taluable 
ally  and  an  object  of  {profound  reverence  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  by  other  foreign  princes.  For  seven 
years  Becket  inflexibly  maintains  his  ground  against 
the  king,  and  almost  all  the  more  powerful  prelates  of 
England,  and  some  of  Normandy.  At  times  seemingly 
absmdoned  by  the  Pope  himself,  yet  disdaining  to  yield, 
and  rebuking  even  the  Pope  for  his  dastardly  and  tern* 
porizbig  policy,  he  at  length  extorts  his  restoration  to 
his  see  from  the  reluctant  monarch.  His  barbarous 
assassination  gave  a  temporary,  perhaps,  but  complete 
triumj^  to  his  cause.  The  king,  though  not  actually 
implicated  in  the  murder,  cannot  avert  the  universal 
indignation  but  by  the  most  humiliating  submission, 
absolute  prostration  before  the  sacerdotal  power,  and 
by  public  and  ignominious  penance.  Becket  was  the 
martyr  for  the  Church,  and  this  not  only  in  the  first 
paroxpm  of  devotion,  and  not  only  with  the  clergy, 
whom  the  murder  of  a  holy  prelate  threw  entirely  on 
his  side,  but  with  the  whole  people,  to  whom  his  bound- 
less charities,  his  splendor,  his  sufierings,  his  exile,  and 
the  imposing  austerity  of  his  life,  had  rendered  him  an 
object  of  awe  and  of  love.  He  was  the  Saint  whom 
the  Church  hastened  to  canonize,  was  compared  in  lan- 
guage, to  us  awfiilly  pro&ne,  in  his  own  time  that  of 
natural  veneration,  to  the  Saviour  himself.     The  wor* 
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ship  of  Becket  —  and  in  those  days  it  would  he  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  popular  worship  and  absolute 
adoration  —  superseded,  not  in  Canterbury  alone^  nor 
in  England  alone,  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  of 
his  Virgin  Mother. 

Popular  poetry,  after  the  sanctification  of  Becket, 
delighted  in  throwing  the  rich  colors  of  mar-  UgaaA. 
vel  over  his  birth  aiid  parentage.  It  invented,  or 
rather  interwove  with  the  pedigree  of  the  martyr,^  one 
of  those  romantic  traditions  which  grew  out  of  the 
wild  adventures  of  the  crusades,  and  which  occur  in 
various  forms  in  the  ballads  of  all  nations.  That  so 
great  a  saint  should  be  the  son  of  a  gallant  champion 
of  the  cross,  and  of  a  Saracen  princess,  was  a  fiction 
too  attractive  not  to  win  general  acceptance.^  The 
father  of  Becket,  so  runs  the  legend,  a  gallant  soldier, 
was  a  captive  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  inspired  the 
daughter  of  his  master  with  an  ardent  attachment. 
Through  her  means  he  made  his  escape ;  but  the 
enamored  princess  could  not  endure  life  without  him. 
She  too  fled  and  made  her  way  to  Europe.  She  had 
learned  but  two  words  of  the  Christian  language,  Lon- 
don and  Gilbert.  With  these  two  magic  sounds  upon 
her  lips  she  reached  London;  and  as  she  wandered 
through  the  streets,  constantly  repeating  the  name  of 
Gilbert,  she  was  met  by  Becket's  faithful  servant. 
Becket,  as  a  good  Christian,  seems  to  have  entertained 
religious  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  wedding  the 

^  The  early  life  of  Becket  has  been  mystifled  both  by  the  imaginetiye 
teodeneiee  of  the'age  immediately  foUowing  his  own,  and  by  the  theorizing 
tendencies  of  modern  histoiy.  I  shall  shock  some  readen  by  nnscru]m- 
locttly  rejecting  the  tale  of  the  Saracen  princess;  if  ever  there  was  an  his- 
toric ballad,  an  wiqnestionable  ballad;  as  well  as  the  Saxon  descent  uf 
Becket,  as  undeniably  an  historic  fable. 
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iHithful,  but  misbelieving,  or,  it  might  be,  not  sincerely 
believing  maiden.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the 
highest  authority,  and  argued  before  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  issue  was  the  baptism  of  the  princess, 
by  the  name  of  Matilda  (that  of  the  empress  queen), 
and  their  marriage  in  St.  Paul's  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity and  splendor. 

But  of  this  wondrous  tale,  not  one  word  had  reached 
the  ears  of  any  of  the  seven  or  eight  contemporary 
biographers  of  Becket,  most  of  them  his  most  intimate 
fiiends  or  his  most  faithful  attendants.^  It  was  neither 
known  to  John  of  Salisbury,  his  confidental  adviser 
and  correspondent,  nor  to  Fitz-Stephen,  an  officer  of 
his  court  in  chancery,  and  dean  of  his  chapel  when 
archbishop,  who  was  with  him  at  Northampton,  and  at 
his  death ;  nor  to  Herbert  de  Bosham,  likewise  one  of 
his  ofHcers  when  chancellor,  and  his  fiuthful  attendant 
throughout  his  exile ;  nor  to  the  monk  of  Pontigny, 

^  There  are  no  less  than  seven  fhll  oontemponuy,  or  nearly  oontempo- 
raxy,  Lives  of  Becket,  besides  ftagments,  legends,  and  ''Passions.**  Dr. 
Giles  has  reprinted,  and  in  some  respects  enlai^ged,  tfaoee  works  ftom  the 
authority  of  MSS.  I  give  them  in  the  order  of  his  volumes.  L  Vha 
Sancti  Thomn.  Auctore  Edward  Grim.  U.  Auctore  Roger  de  PontiniaoK. 
m.  Auctore  Willelmo  Fflio  Stephani.  IV.  Auctoribus  Joanne  Decano 
Salisburiensi,  et  Alano  Abbate  Teuksburiensi.  V.  Auctore  WUlelmo  Om- 
terbnriensi.  VI.  Auctore  Anonymo  LambethiensL  VII.  Auctore  Her- 
berto  de  Bosham.  Of  these,  Grim,  Fitx-Stephen,  and  Herbert  de  Bosham 
were  throaghout  his  life  in  more  or  less  close  attendance  on  BeckeL  TIm 
learned  John  of  Salisbury  was  his  bosom  friend  and  counsellor.  Roger  of 
Pontigny  was  his  intimate  associate  and  friend  in  that  monastery.  William 
was  probably  prior  of  Canterbury  at  the  time  of  Becket's  death.  The 
sixth  profiBsses  also  to  have  been  witness  to  the  death  of  Becket.  (He  is 
called  Lambethiensis  by  Dr.  Giles,  merely  because  the  MS.  is  in  the  Lam- 
beth Library.)  Add  to  these  the  curious  French  poem,  written  five  ycwi 
after  the  murder  of  Becket,  by  Gamier  of  Pont  S.  Maxence,  partly  pub- 
lished in  the  Berlin  Transactions,  by  the  learned  Immanuel  Bekker.  All 
these,  it  must  be  remembered,  write  of  the  man;  the  later  monkish  writan 
(though  near  the  time,  Hoveden,  Gervase,  Diceto,  Brompton)  of  the  Sain^ 
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who  waited  upon  him  and  enjoyed  his  most  intimate 
confidence  during  his  retreat  in  that  convent ;  nor  to 
Edward  Grim,  his  standard-bearer,  who,  on  his  waj 
from  Clarendon,  reproached  him  with  his  weakness, 
and  having  been  constantly  attached  to  his  person, 
finally  interposed  his  arm  between  his  master  and  the 
first  blow  of  the  assassin.  Nor  were  these  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  Becket  silent  from  any  severe  aversion  to 
the  marvellous;  they  relate,  with  unsuspecting  fiuth, 
dreams  and  prognostics  which  revealed  to  the  mother 
the  future  greatness  of  her  son,  even  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.^ 

To  the  Saxon  descent  of  Becket,  a  theory  in  which, 
on  the  authority  of  an  eloquent  French  writer,^  modem 
history  has  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce,  these  biogra- 
phers not  merely  give  no  support,  but  furnish  direct 
contradiction.  The  lower  people  no  doubt  admired 
during  his  life,  and  worshipped  after  death,  the  blessed 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  people  were  mostly 
Saxon.  But  it  was  not  as  a  Saxon,  but  as  a  Saint, 
tliat  Becket  was  the  object  of  unbounded  popularity 
during  his  life,  of  idolatry  after  his  death. 

The  father  of  Becket,  according  to  the  distinct  words 
of  one  contemporary  biographer,  was  a  native  parentage 
of  Rouen,  his  mother  of  Caen.^    Gilbert  was  tion. 

1  Brompton  is  not  the  earliest  writer  who  recorded  this  tale;  he  took  it 
ftx>m  the  Quadrilogus  I.,  but  of  this  the  date  is  quite  uncertain.  The  ex 
act  date  of  Brompton  is  unknown.  See  preface  in  Twysden.  He  goes 
down  to  the  end  of  Richard  IL 

s  Mens.  Thieny,  Hist,  des  Normands.  Lord  Ljrttelton  (Life  of  Heniy 
IT.)  had  before  asserted  the  Saxon  descent  of  Becket:  perhaps  he  misled 
1[.  Thieny. 

s  The  anonymous  Lambethiensis,  after  stating  that  many  Norman  mer- 
chants were  allured  to  London  by  the  greater  mercantile  prosperity,  pro- 
ceeds: **£x  horum  numero  fUit  Gilbertus  quidam  cognomento  Becket, 
patri&  Botomagensis  .  .  .  habuit  autem  nxorem,  nomine  Boseam  natione 
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no  knight-errant,  but  a  sober  merchant,  tempted  by 
commercial  advantages  to  settle  in  London:  his  mother 
neither  boasted  of  royal  Saracenic  blood,  nor  bore  the 
royal  name  of  Matilda ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
honest  burgher  of  Caen.  His  Norman  descent  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  his  claim  of  relationship,  or  con- 
nection at  least,  as  of  common  Norman  descent,  with 
Archbishop  Theobald.^  The  parents  of  Becket,  he 
asserts  himself,  were  merchants  of  unimpeached  char- 
acter, not  of  the  lowest  class.  Gilbert  Becket  is  said 
to  have  served  the  honorable  office  of  sheriff,  but  his 
B^n  fortune  was  injured  by  fires  and  other  casual- 

A.i>.  1118.  ^^2  The  young  Becket  received  his  earliest 
education  among  the  monks  of  Merton  in  Surrey, 
towards  whom  he  cherished  a  fond  attachment,  and 
delighted  to  visit  them  in  the  days  of  his  splendor. 
The  dwelling  of  a  respectable  London  merchant  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  where  strangers  of  very  different 
pursuits,  who  resorted  to  the  metropolis  of  England, 
took  up  their  lodging :  and  to  Gilbert  Becket's  house 
came  persons  both  disposed  and  qualified  to  cultivate  in 
various  ways  the  extraordinary  talents  displayed  by  the 
youth,  who  was  singularly  handsome,  and  of  engaging 
manners.'  A  knight,  whose  name,  Richard  de  Aquila, 
occurs  with  distinction  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  one 
of  his  father's  guests^  delighted  in  initiating  the  gay 
and  spirited  boy  in  chivalrous  exercises,  and  in  the 
chase  with  hawk  and  hound.    On  a  hawking  adventure 

Cadomenflem,  genere  bmrgeiuittm  qaoqae  noa  di8]Mirem.**  —  Apod  Gila, 
tt.  p.  7d. 

1  S«e  below. 

SMQuod  81  ad  generis  mei  nuUcem  et  progeniteres  meos  intenderiii 
eiTes  qnidem  ftienmt  LondonieiiMS,  in  medio  oondvium  8a<»iim  habitantM 
sine  querelft,  nee  omnino  infimi.**  —  EpisC  180. 

tQrim,p.9.    Pontiniac,  p.  96. 
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the  young  Becket  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned 
in  the  Thames.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after, 
he  was  innred  to  business  by  acting  as  clerk  to  a 
wealthy  relative,  Osbom  Octuomini,  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Sheriff  of  London.^  His  accomplishments  were 
completed  by  a  short  residence  in  Paris,  the  best 
school  for  the  language  spoken  by  the  Norman  nobility. 
To  his  father's  house  came  likewise  two  learned  civil- 
ians from  Bologna,  no  doubt  on  some  mission  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  were  so  captivated 
by  young  Becket,  that  they  strongly  recommended  him 
to  Archbishop  Theobald,  whom  the  fEither  of  Becket 
reminded  of  their  common  honorable  descent  from  a 
knightly  &mily  near  the  town  of  Thiersy.^  Becket 
was  at  once  on  the  high  road  of  advancement,  j^  ^^ 
His  extraordinary  abilities  were  cultivated  by  ^^E^Alreh- 
the  wise  patronage,  and  employed  in  the  «er^  w»hop. 
vice  of  the  primate.  Once  he  accompanied  that  prel- 
ate to  £ome^^  and  on  more  than  one  other  occasion 
visited  that  great  centre  of  Christian  affairs.  He  was 
permitted  to  reside  for  a  certain  time  at  each  of  the 
great  schools  for  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  Bologna 
and  Auxerre.*  He  was  not,  however,  without  enemies. 
Even  in  the  court  of  Theobald  began  the  jealous  ri- 
valry with  Roger,  afterwards  Archbishop  o£  York,  then 
Ardideacon.of  Canterbury.*     Twice  the  superior  in- 

1  Grim,  p.  8. 

s  '*  £o  ikmiliarias,  quod  pne&tas  Gflbertus  cum  domino  archipnesule  do 
propinqnitate  et  genere  loquebator:  at  ille  ortu  Nomuumtu  et  circa  Thierid 
▼illam  de  equeatri  ordlne  natu  yicinua."  ~  Fitz-Stephen,  184.  Thieny  ci 
Thierchville. 

s  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  100. 

4  Fitz-Stcphen,  p.  185. 

s  According  to  FiU-Stephen,  Thomaa  was  less  learned  (minnn  iiteratna'i 
than  his  rival,  but  of  loftier  character  and  morals. — P.  184. 
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fluence  of  the  archdeacon  obtained  his  disini^al  from 
the  service  of  Theobald ;  twice  he  was  reinstated  by 
the  good  offices  of  Walter^  Biahc^  of  Bodiester.  At 
length  the  elevation  of  Roger  to  the  see  of  York  left 
the  field  open  to  Becket.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  archdeaconry,  the  richest  benefice,  afker  the 
bishoprics,  in  England.  From  that  time  he  ruled 
without  rival  in  the  favor  of  the  aged  Theobald.  Pre- 
ferments were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  lavish  bounty 
of  his  patron.^  During  his  exile  he  was  reproached 
with  his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  **  Poverty  I "  he  rejoined  ;  **  even  then  I 
held  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provostship 
of  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several  pre- 
bends."^ The  trial  and  the  triumph  of  Becket's 
precocious  abilities  was  a  negotiation  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  first  object 
was  to  obtain  the  legatine  power  for  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald ;  the  second  tended,  more  than  almost  all  meas- 
ures, to  secure  the  throne  of  England  to  the  house  of 
Plantagenet.  Archbishop  Theobald,  with  his  clergy, 
had  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Matilda  and  her  son  ;  they 
had  refused  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of  Eustace,  son 
of  King  Stephen.  Becket  not  merely  obtained  from 
Eugenius  III.  the  full  papal  approbation  of  this  refusal, 
hilt  a  condemnation  of  Stephen  (whose  title  had  before 
been  sanctioned  by  Eugenius  liimself)  as  a  perjured 
usurper.* 

1  **  Pluriras  ecclesite,  pnebende  nonnunn.'*  Among  the  livingB  were  om 
in  Kent,  and  St.  Mary  1e  Strand;  among  the  prebends,  two  at  LoodoD  and 
Lincoln.  The  archdeaconiy  of  Canterbaiy  was  worth  100  pounds  of  sflrer 
a-year. 

■■i  Epist.  130. 

8  Lord  Lyttelton  gives  a  full  account  of  this  transactioo  —  Book  I 
p.  213. 
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But  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  aged  Arch- 
bishop began  to  tremble  at  his  own  work ;  se-  Accosdon  of 

^      ^*,  .  T        ,.  .  .         Henry  II. 

nous  apprehensions  arose  as  to  the  disposition  Deo.  19,  iiM. 
of  the  young  king  towards  the  Church.  His  connection 
was  but  remote  with  the  imperial  family  (though  his 
mother  had  worn  the  imperial  crown,  and  some  impe- 
rial blood  might  flow  in  his  veins)  ;  but  the  Empire 
was  still  the  implacable  adversary  of  the  papal  power. 
Even  from  his  father  he  might  have  received  an  he- 
reditary taint  of  hatred  to  the  Church,  for  the  Count 
of  Anjou  had  on  many  occasions  shown  the  utmost  hos- 
tility to  the  Hierarchy,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  treat 
churchmen  of  the  highest  rank  with  unexampled  cru- 
elty. In  proportion  as  it  was  important  to  retain  a 
young  sovereign  of  such  vast  dominions  in  allegiance  to 
the  Church,  so  was  it  alarming  to  look  forward  to  his 
disobedience.  The  Archbishop  was  anxious  to  place 
near  his  person  some  one  who  might  counteract  this 
suspected  perversity,  and  to  prevent  his  young  mind 
from  being  alienated  from  the  clergy  by  fierce  and  law- 
less counsellors.  He  had  discerned  not  merely  unri- 
valled abilities,  but  with  prophetic  sagacity,  his  Arch- 
deacon's lofty  and  devoted  churchmanship.  Through 
the  recommendation  of  the  primate,  Becket  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,^  an  office  which  made  him 

^  This  remarkable  fact  in  Becket*B  hlstoiy  rests  on  the  anthoritj  of  his 
fiiend,  John  of  Salisbniy:  **£rat  enim  in  suspectu  adolescentia  regis  et 
juvenum  et  pravorum  hominum,  quonim  conciliis  agi  videbator  ...  in- 
sipientiam  et  malitiam  formidabat  .  .  .  cancellariam  procnrabat  in  curift 
ordiiiari,  cujns  ope  et  operU  novi  regis  ne  ssviret  in  ecdesiam,  impetum 
cohiberet  et  consilii  soi  temperaret  malitiam.**  —  Apud  Giles,  p.  321.  This 
is  repeated  in  almost  the  same  words  by  William  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  p. 
S.  Compare  what  may  be  read  almost  as  the  dying  admonitions  of  Theo- 
bald to  the  king:  '*  Suggeront  vobis  filii  siecnli  hnjns,  ut  ecclesia  minuatis 
tactoritatem,  ut  vobis  regni  dignitas  aogeatur.**    He  had  before  said,  '^  Coj 
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the  second  civil  power  in  the  realm,  inasmach  as  his 
seal  was  necessary  to  countersign  all  royal  mandates. 
Nor  was  it  without  great  ecclesiastical  influence,  as  in 
the  chancellor  was  the  appointment  of  all  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  the  custody  of  vacant  bishoprics^  abba- 
cies, and  benefices.^ 

But  the  ChaD^eilor,  who  was  yet,  with  all  his  great 
Beeket  proftrments,  only  in  deacon's  orders,  might 

chuioflUor.  ^^^  disdainfully  to  throw  aside  the  habits, 
foeIings«  restraints  of  the  churchman,  and  to  aspire  as 
to  the  plenitude  of  secular  power,  so  to  unprecedented 
secular  magnificence.'  Beeket  shone  out  in  all  the 
graces  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  in  the  bearing  and 
valor  of  a  gallant  knight ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
displayed  the  most  consummate  abilities  for  business, 
%he  promptitude,  diligence,  and  prudence  of  a  practised 
statesman.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  affiibility  of 
his  manners,  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  his  senses,* 
his  activity  in  all  chivalrous  exercises,  made  him  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  king  in  his  constant  diver- 
sions, in  the  chase  and  in  the  mimic  war,  in  all  but  his 
debaucheries.  The  king  would  willingly  have  lured 
the  Chancellor  into  this  companionship  likewise;  but 
the  silence  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  in  confirmation  of 
his  own  solemn  protestations,  may  be  admitted  as  con- 
clusive testimonies  to  his  unimpeached  morals.^     The 

deest  gratiA  Eoclesie,  tota  creatrix  Trinitas  ady«natur."  —  Apod  BonqocC, 
zvi.  p.  504.    Also  Roger  de  Pontignj,  p.  101. 

^  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  1S6.  Compare  on  the  offioe  of  chanoellor  Lotd  Gamp- 
belPfl  Life  of  Beeket 

<  De  Boeham,  p.  17. 

s  See  a  carious  passage  on  the  singalar  sensitiyenem  of  his  hearing,  and 
eren  of  his  smell.  —  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  96. 

*  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  104.  His  character  bj  John  of  Salisbnrf  is  rs- 
markable:  "  Erat  supra  modum  capfator  aorss  popularis  ...  el 
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power  of  Becket  throughout  the  king's  dominions 
equalled  that  of  the  king  himself —  he  was  king  in  all 
but  name :  the  world,  it  was  said,  had  never  seen  two 
friends  so  entirely  of  one  mind.^  The  well-known  an- 
ecdote best  illustrates  their  intimate  familiarity.  As 
they  rode  through  the  streets  of  London  on  a  bleak 
winter  day  they  met  a  beggar  in  rags.  *'  Would  it  not 
be  charity/'  said  the  king,  *^  to  give  that  fellow  a  cloak, 
and  cover  him  from  the  cold  ?  "  Becket  assented ; 
on  which  the  king  plucked  the  rich  furred  mantle 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  struggling  Chancellor  and 
threw  it,  to  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  the  -by- 
standers, no  doubt  to  the  secret  envy  of  the  courtiers 
at  this  proof  of  Becket's  fisivor,  to  the  shivering 
beggar.* 

But  it  was  in  the  graver  afiairs  of  the  realm  that 
Henry  derived  still  greater  advantage  from  the  wisdom 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor.^  To  Becket's 
counsels  his  admiring  bipgraphers  attribute  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  during  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign 
had  devastated  the  land  and  had  settled  down  as  con- 
querors, especially  in  Kent,  the  humiliation  of  the  re- 
fractory barons  and  the  demolition  of  their  castles. 
The  peace  was  so  profound  that  merchants  could  travel 
.  everywhere  in  safety,  and  even  the  Jews  collect  their 

esset  et  vaniu  et  interdam  ftciem  prstendebat  insipienter  amantium  et 
verba  profeiret,  admirandua  tamen  et  imitaadiu  erat  in  corporis  eastitate.*' 
•  P.  320.    See  an  adventure  related  by  William  of  Canterbury,  p.  8. 

1  Grim,  p.  12.    Koger  de  Pondgnv,  p.  102.    Fitz-Stephen,  p.  192. 

s  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  191.  Fitz-Stephen  is  most  ftiU  and  particnlar  on  the 
chanceltorship  of  Becket. 

s  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chancellor  took  place.  I  ahonld  incline  to  the  earlier  date, 
A.D.  1155. 
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debts.^  The  magnificence  of  Becket  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  Ills  sovereign.  In  his  ordinaiy  life  he  waa 
sumptuous  bejond  precedent ;  he  kept  an  open  table, 
where  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
seat  at  the  board  had  clean  rushes  strewn  on  the  floor, 
on  which  thej  might  repose,  eat,  and  carouse  at  the 
Chancellor's  expense.  His  household  was  on  a  scale 
vast  even  for  that  age  of  unbounded  retainership,  and 
the  haughtiest  Norman  nobles  were  proud  to  see  their 
sons  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  merchant's  son. 
In  his  embassy  to  Paris  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
AmbuBador  Princess  Margaret  for  the  king's  in&nt  son, 
A.D.  iieb.  described  with  such  minute  accuracy  by  Fitz- 
Stephen,^  he  outshone  himself,  yet  might  seem  to  have 
a  loyal  rather  than  a  personal  aim  in  this  unrivalled 
pomp.  The  French  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  see 
the  splendid  procession  pass,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  What 
must  be  the  king,  whose  Chancellor  can  indulge  in 
such  enormous  expenditure  ?  ** 

Even  in  war  the  Chancellor  had  displayed  not  only 
the  abilities  of  a  general,  but  a  personal  prowess,  which, 
though  it  found  many  precedents  in  those  times,  might 
appear  somewhat  incongruous  in  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
War  In  7®*  ^^^^  ^^  ^  clcrical  benefices.  In  the  ex- 
Toaioaae.  peditiou  made  by  King  Henry  to  assert  his 
right  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse, 
Becket  appeared  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  knights 
who  did  him  service,  and  foremost  in  eveiy  adventu- 
rous exploit  was  the  valiant  Chancellor.  Socket's  bold 
counsel  urged  the  immediate  storming  of  the  city 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  captivity  0/ 

1  Fits-Stoplieii,  p.  187. 

«p.i9e. 
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the  King  of  France.  Henry,  in  whose  character,  im- 
petuosity was  strangely  moulded  up  with  irresolution, 
dared  not  risk  this  violation  of  feudal  allegiance,  the 
captivity  of  his  suzerain.  The  event  of  the  war  showed 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  superior  military  judgment  of 
the  warlike  Chancellor.  At  a  period  somewhat  later, 
Becket,  who  was  left  to  reduce  certain  castles  which 
held  out  against  his  master,  unhorsed  in  single  combat 
and  took  prisoner  a  knight  of  great  distinction,  Engel- 
ran  de  Trie.  He  returned  to  Henry  in  Normandy  at 
the  head  of  1200  knights  and  4000  stipendiary  horse- 
men, raised  and  maintained  at  his  own  charge.  If  indeed 
there  were  grave  churchmen  even  in  those  days  who 
were  revolted  by  these  achievements  in  an  ecclesiastic 
(he  was  still  only  in  deacon's  orders),  the  sentiment 
was  by  no  means  universal,  nor  even  dominant.  With 
some  his  valor  and  military  skill  only  excited  more 
ardent  admiration.  One  of  his  biographers  bursts  out 
into  this  extraordinary  panegyric  on  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury :  "  Who  can  recount  the  carnage,  the 
desolation,  which  he  made  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  soldiers?  He  attacked  castles,  razed  towns  and  cities 
to  the  ground,  burned  down  houses  and  farms  without 
a  touch  of  pity,  and  never  showed  the  slightest  mercy 
to  any  one  who  rose  in  insurrection  against  his  master's 
authority."  ^ 

The  services  of  Becket  were  not  unrewarded ;  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  his  sovereign  showered  honors 
and  emoluments  upon  him.  Among  his  grants  were 
the  wardenship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  lordship 
of  the  castle  of  Berkhampstead  and  the  honor  of  Eye, 
with  the  service  of  a  hundred  an&  forty  knights.  Yet 
1  Edward  Grim,  p.  12. 
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there  mast  have  been  other  and  more  prolific  sources  of 
^^thof  ^  wealth,  80  lavishly  displayed.  Through 
Becket.  j^j^  hands  as  Chancellor  passed  almost  all 
grants  and  royal  favors.  He  was  the  guardian  of  all 
escheated  baronies  and  of  all  vacant  benefices.  It  b 
said  in  his  praise  that  he  did  not  permit  the  king,  as 
was  common,  to  prolong  those  vacancies  for  his  own 
advantage,  that  they  were  filled  up  with  as  much  speed 
as  possible ;  bnt  it  should  seem,  by  subsequent  occur* 
rences,  that  no  very  strict  account  was  kept  of  the 
king's  moneys  spent  by  the  Chancellor  in* the  king's 
service  and  those  expended  by  the  Chancellor  himsel£ 
This  seems  intimated  by  the  care  which  he  took  to 
secure  a  general  quittance  from  the  chief  justiciary  of 
the  realm  before  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric 

But  if  in  his  personal  habits  and  occupations  Beckel 
lost  in  some  degree  the  churchman  in  the  secular  dig- 
nitary, was  he  mindful  of  the  solemn  trust  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  patron  the  archbishop,  and  true  to  the 
interests  of  his  order  ?  Did  he  connive  at,  or  at  least 
did  he  not  resist,  any  invasion  on  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities, or,  as  they  were  called,  the  liberties  of  the  deigy  ? 
did  he  hold  their  property  absolutely  sacred?  It  is 
clear  that  he  consented  to  levy  the  scutage,  raised  on 
the  whole  realm,  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular 
property.  All  that  his  friend  John  of  Salisbury  can 
allege  in  his  defence  is,  that  he  bitterly  repented  ol 
having  been  the  minister  of  this  iniquity.^     ^*  If  with 

1  John  of  Salisbuiy  denies  that  be  sanctioned  the  rapadtf  of  the  king, 
and  urges  that  he  only  yielded  to  necessity.  Tet  his  exile  iras  the  j«t 
punishment  of  bis  goUt.  ^*  Tamen  quia  eum  ministram  ftiisse  iniqnitatis  dob 
anibigo,  jure  optimo  taliter  arbitror  puniendum  ut  eo  potisstimum  puniatar 
auctore,  quern  in  talibus  Deo  bonomm  omnium  anctori  prsfcrebi^  .  .  .  • 
8<^d  p3to :  nunc  pomitentiam  agit,  agnoecit  et  confitetur  culpam  pro  ca,  cC 
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Saul  he  persecuted  the  Church,  with  Paul  he  is  pi*e* 
pared  to  die  for  the  Church,"  But  probably  the  worst 
effect  of  this  conduct  as  regards  King  Henry  was  the 
encouragement  of  his  fatal  delusion  that,  as  archbishop, 
Becket  would  be  as  submissive  to  his  wishes  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  as  had  been  the  pliant  Chancellor. 
It  was  the  last  and  crowning  mark  of  the  royal  confi- 
dence that  Becket  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  young  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  all  the  dominions 
of  the  king. 

Six  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  died  Theo- 
bald Archbishpp  of  Canterbury.  On  the  char-  apku,  u<a. 
acter  of  his  successor  depended  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
especially  if  Henry,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  already  enter- 
tained designs  of  limiting  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
Church.  Becket,  ever  at  his  right  hand,  could  not  but 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  king.  Nothing  in  his  habits 
of  life  or  conduct  could  impair  the  hope  that  in  him  the 
loyal,  the  devoted,  it  might  seem  unscrupulous  subject, 
would  predominate  over  the  rigid  churchman.  With 
such  a  prime  minister,  attached  by  former  benefits,  it 
might  seem  by  the  warmest  personal  love,  still  more  by 
this  last  proof  of  boundless  confidence,  to  -his  person, 
and  as  holding  the  united  offices  of  Chancellor  and 
Primate,  ruling  supreme  both  in  Church  and  State,  the 
king  could  dread  no  resistance,  or  if  there  were  resist- 
ance, could  subdue  it  without  difficulty. 

Rumor  had  already  designated  Becket  as  the  future 
primate.  A  churchman,  the  Prior  of  Leicester,  on  a 
visit  to  Becket,  who  was  ill  at  Rouen,  pointing  to  his 
apparel,  said,  *^Is  this  a  dress  for  an  Archbishop  of 

Bi  cum  Saula  qnandoque  eoclesiajn  impngnavit,  nunc,  com  Paulo  poncre 
paratns  est  animam  suam."  —  Bouquet,  p.  518. 
VOL.  IV.  21 
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Canterbury?''  Becket  himself  had  not  disguised  bis 
hopes  and  fears.  *^  There  are  three  poor  priests  in 
England,  any  one  of  whose  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  I  should  wish  rather  than  my  own.  I 
know  the  very  heart  of  the  king ;  if  I  should  be  pro- 
moted, I  must  forfeit  his  &vor  or  that  of  Grod«"  ^ 

The  king  did  not  suddenly  declare  his  intenti(»s. 
The  see  was  vacant  for  above  a  year,^  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  must  have  been  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Chancellor.  At  length  as  Becket,  who 
had  received  a  commission  to  return  to  England  on 
other  affiiirs  of  moment,  took  leave  of  his  sovereign  at 
Falaise,  Henry  hastily  informed  him  that  those  affidis 
were  not  the  main  object  of  his  mission  to  England — 
it  was  for  his  election  to  the  vacant  archbishopric. 
Becket  remonstrated,  but  in  vain  ;  he  openly  warned, 
it  is  said,  his  royal  master  that  as  Primate  he  must 
choose  between  the  &vor  of  God  and  that  of  the  king 
—  he  must  prefer  that  of  6od.^  In  those  days  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  and  of  Grod  were  held  inaep- 
arable.  Henry  no  doubt  thought  this  but  the  decent 
resistance  of  an  ambitious  prelate.  The  advice  of 
Henry  of  Pisa,  the  Papal  Legate,  overcame  the  fidnt 

1  Fits-Stephen,  p.  198. 

s  Theobald  died  April  IS,  U61.    Becket  was  ordained  priert  and  cove- 
crated  on  Whitsunday,  1162. 
<  Tet  Theobald,  according  to  John  of  Salisbtuy,  desigaad  Becket  iir  Ui 


"  hune  (». «.  Baoket  Ouiodlariain)  matcmnunm  rfbl  fptrat  et  «Brt| 
Hie  est  carniileiuii  qni  Joa  caoeelkt  iniquom, 

Qooe  hibolt  vecw  AngUa  eapta  din, 
X>M  pntuui  reges,  quos  oBt  perpMi,  tyrmaiMM 
Plot  Tvneratar  eot,  qid  noeiMrB  nuglt.'* 

SnihfHmt^  t  MQft. 

Did  Becket  decide  against  the  Norman  laws  by  the  Anglo-6azon7    Has 
any  one  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  rest  of  John*B  Tenet  on  t 
and  his  Court?    I  confess  myself  baffled. 
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and  lingering  scruples  of  Becket :  he  passed  to  England 
with  the  king's  recommendation,  mandate  it  might  be 
called,  for  his  election. 

All  which  to  the  king  would  designate  Becket  as  the 
future  primate  could  not  but  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  more  rigorous  churchmen.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, with  whom  rested  the  formal  election,  alleged 
as  an  insuperable  difiScultj  that  Becket  had  never  worn 
the  monastic  habit,  as  almost  all  his  predecessors  had 
done,^  The  sufiragan  bishops  would  no  doubt  secretly 
resist  the  advancement,  over  all  their  heads,  of  a  man 
who,  latterly  at  least,  had  been  more  of  a  soldier,  a 
courtier,  and  a  lay  statesman.  Nor  could  the  prophetic 
sagacity  of  any  but  the  wisest  discern  the  latent  church- 
manship  in  the  ambitious  and  inflexible  heart  of  Becket. 
It  is  recorded  on  authority,  which  I  do  not  believe 
doubtful  as  to  its  authenticity,  but  which  is  the  impas 
sioned  statement  of  a  declared  enemy,  that  nothing  but 
the  arrival  of  the  great  justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci, 
with  the  king's  peremptory  commands,  and  with  per 
sonal  menaces  of  proscription  and  exile  against  the 
more  forward  opponents,  awed  the  refractory  monks 
and  prelates  to  submission. 

At  Whitsuntide,  Thomas  Becket  received  priest's 
orders,  and  was  then  consecrated  Primate  of  England 
with  great  magnificence  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
The  see  of  London  being  vacant,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  once  turbulent,  now  aged  and  peace- 
ful, Heniy  of  Winchester,  the  brother  of  King  Stephen. 
One  voice  alone,  that  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,^  broke  the  apparent  harmony  by  a  bitter  sar- 

1  Roger  de  Pontigny,  p.  100. 

s  In  the  memorable  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot.    Dr.  Lingard  obeerves  that 
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casm — '^The  king  has  wrought  a  miracle;  he  htt 
turned  a  soldier  and  a  layman  into  an  archbbhop." 
anbert  Gilbert  Foliot,  from  first  to  last  the  firm  and 
***"***•  unawed  antagonist  of  Becket,  is  too  important 

a  personage  to  be  passed  lightly  by.^  This  sally  was 
attributed  no  doubt  by  some  at  the  time,  as  it  was  the 
subject  afterwards  of  many  fierce  taunts  firom  Becket 
himself,  and  of  lofty  vindication  by  Foliot,  to  disap- 
pointed ambiticm,  as  though  he  himself  aspired  to  the 
primacy.  Nor  was  there  an  ecclesiastic  in  England 
who  might  entertain  more  just  hopes  of  advancement. 
He  was  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  unimpeachable  life,  of 
austere  habits,  and  great  learning.  He  had  been  Abbot 
of  GloucestOT  and  then  Bishop  of  Hereford.  He  was 
in  correspondence  with  four  successive  Popes,  Coelcft- 
tine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  Eugenius  lU.,  Alexander,  and 
with  a  fiimiliarity  which  implies  a  high  estimation  ibr 
ability  and  experience.  He  is  interfering  in  matters 
remote  from  his  diocese,  and  commending  other  bishops, 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  to  the  &vorable  consideration 
of  the  Pontifi;     All  his  letters  reveal  as  imperious  and 

Mr.  Berington  has  proved  this  letter  to  be  BpnriouB.  I  ournot  aee  anj 
force  ill  Mr.  Berington^s  arguments,  and  should  certainlj  have  paid  mors 
deference  to  Dr.  Lingard  himself  If  he  had  examined  the  qneatioB.  It 
seems,  moreover  (if  I  rightly  andentand  Dr.  Giles,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  do),  that  it  exists  in  more  than  one  MS.  of  Foliot*s  letters.  He  has 
printed  it  as  nnquestioned;  no  very  satisfactory  proceeding  in  an  editor. 
The  conclusive  argument  for  its  authenticity  with  me  is  this:  Who,  after 
Beckett  death  and  canonization,  would  have  ventured  or  thought  it  worth 
while  to  forge  such  a  letter?  To  whom  was  Foliot*s  memory  so  dear,  or 
Becket*s  so  hateful,  as  to  reopen  the  whole  strife  about  his  election  and  his 
conduct?  Besides,  it  seems  clear  tliat  it  is  either  a  rejoinder  to  the  long 
letter  addressed  by  Becket  to  the  clergy  of  England  (Giles,  iii.  170).  or 
that  letter  is  a  rejomder  to  Foliot's.  £ach  is  a  violent  party  pamphlet 
against  the  other,  and  of  great  ability  and  labor. 

^  FoIiot*s  nearest  relatives,  if  not  himself,  were  Scotch;  one  of  them  hsd 
forfeited  his  estate  for  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  —  Epist  iL  cdxxviii. 
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conscientious  a  chnrclunan  as  Becket  himself,  and  in 
Becket's  position  Foliot  might  have  resisted  the  king  as 
inflexibly.^  He  was,  in  short,  a  bold  and  stirring  eccle- 
siastic, who  did  not  scruple  to  wield,  as  he  had  done  in 
several  instances,  that  last  terrible  weapon  of  the  clergjr 
which  burst  on  his  own  head,  excommunication.^  It 
may  be  added  that,  notwithstanding  his  sarcasm,  there 
was  no  open  breach  between  him  and  Becket  The 
primate  acquiesced  in,  if  he  did  not  promote,  the  ad- 
vancement of  Foliot  to  the  see  of  London  ;^  and  dur- 
ing that  period  letters  of  courtesy  which  borders  on 
adulation  were  interchanged  at  least  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity.* 

The  king  had  indeed  wrought  a  greater  miracle 
than  himself  intended,  or  than  Foliot  thought  possible. 
Becket  became  at  once  not  merely  a  decent  prelate, 
but  an  austere  and  mortified  monk :  he  seemed  deter- 
mined tQ  make  up  for  his  want  of  ascetic  qualifications ; 
to  crowd  a  whole  life  of  monkhood  into  a  few  years.^ 
Under  his  canonical  dress  he  wore  a  monk's  frock,  hair- 
cloth next  his  skin;    his  studies,  his  devotions,  were 

1  Bead  his  letters  before  hie  elevation  to  the  see  of  London. 

*  See,  e,ff.^  Epiet.  czxxt.,  in  which  he  infomu  Archbishop  Theobald  that 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  held  interconrse  with  William  Beauchamp,  excommu- 
nicated hy  the  Primate.  '*  Vilescit  anathematis  authoritas,  nisi  et  oom- 
manicantes  excommnnicatis  corripiat  digna  severitas.**  The  Earl  of 
Hereford  mnst  be  placed  under  anathema. 

t  Lambeth,  p.  91.  The  election  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  London  is 
confirmed  hy  the  Pope's  permission  to  elect  him  (March  19)  rogatn  H.  regis 
et  Archep.  Cantuarensis.  A  letter  from  Pope  Alexander  on  his  promotion 
rebukes  him  for  fatting  too  wvtrdy,  —  Epist.  ccdix. 

<  Foliot,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander,  maintains  the  Buperiorit7  of  Can- 
terbury- over  York.  — cxlix. 

<  See  on  the  change  in  his  habits,  Lambeth,  p.  84;  also  the  strange  stoiy. 
In  Grim,  of  a  monk  who  dedared  himself  commissioned  by  a  preterhuman 
person  of  terrible  countenance  to  warn  the  Chancellor  not  to  dare  to  appear 
in  the  choir,  as  he  had  done,  in  a  secular  dress. — p.  16 
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long,  regular,  rigid.  At  the  mass  he  was  freqnentlj 
melted  into  passionate  tears.  In  his  outward  demean- 
or, indeed,  though  he  submitted  to  private  flagellation, 
and  the  most  severe  macerations,  Becket  was  still  die 
stately  prelate ;  his  food,  though  scanty  to  abstemious- 
ness, was,  as  his  constitution  required,  more  delicate; 
his  charities  were  boundless.  Archbishop  Theobald 
had  doubled  the  usual  amount  of  the  primate's  alms, 
Becket  again  doubled  that;  and  every  night  in  pri- 
vacy, no  doubt  more  ostentatious  than  the  most  public 
exhibition,  with  his  own  hands  he  washed  the  feet  of 
thirteen  beggars.  His  table  was  still  hospitable  and 
sumptuous,  but  instead  of  knights  and  nobles,  be  ad- 
mitted only  learned  clerks,  and  especially  the  regulars, 
whom  he  courted  with  the  most  obsequious  deference. 
For  the  sprightly  conversation  of  former  times  were 
read  grave  books  in  the  Latin  of  the  church. 

But  the  change  was  not  alone  in  his  habits  and  mode 
of  life.  The  King  could  not  have  reproved,  he  might 
have  admired,  the  most  punctilious  regard  for  the  de- 
cency and  the  dignity  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in  the 
realm.  But  the  inflexible  churchman  began  to  betray 
himself  in  more  unexpected  acts.  WhOe  still  in  France 
Henry  was  startled  at  receiving  a  peremptory  resigna- 
tion of  the  chancellorship,  as  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
ligious functions  of  the  primate.  This  act  was  as  it 
were  a  bill  of  divorce  from  all  personal  intimacy  with 
the  king,  a  dissolution  of  their  old  familiar  and  friendly 
intercourse.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  holy  and  aus- 
tere prelate  withdrew  from  the  unbecoming  pleasures 
of  the  court,  the  chase,  the  banquet,  the  tournament, 
even  the  war ;  they  were  no  more  to  meet  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  and  the  seat  of  judicature.     It  had  been  said 
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that  Becket  was  co-sovereign  with  the  king,  he  now  ap- 
peared (and  there  were  not  wanting  secret  and  invidi- 
ous enemies  to  suggest,  and  to  inflame  the  suspicion)  a 
rival  sovereign.^  The  king,  when  Becket  met  him  on 
his  landing  at  Southampton,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  dissatisfaction ;  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  was 
cold. 

It  were  unjust  to  human  nature  to  suppose  that  it 
did  not  cost  Becket  a  violent  struggle,  a  painful  sacri- 
fice, thus  as  it  were  to  rend  himself  from  the  familiari- 
ty and  firiendship  of  hi%  munificent  benefactor.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  severe  sense  of  duty  which  crushed  his 
natural  affections,  especially  as  vulgar  ambition  must 
have  pointed  out  a  more  sure  and  safe  way  to  power 
and  fame.  Such  ambition  would  hardly  have  hesitated 
between  the  ruling  all  orders  through  the  king,  and  the 
solitary  and  dangerous  position  of  opposing  so  power- 
Ail  a  monarch  to  maintain  the  interests  and  secure  the 
favor  of  one  order  alone. 

Henry  was  now  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Wales.  Becket,  with  the  royal  sanction,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Pope  Alexander  to  the  Council  of  Tours. 
Becket  had  passed  through  part  of  France  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  his  own  raising,  and  under  his  com- 
mand ;  he  had  passed  a  second  time  as  representing  the 
king,  he  was  yet  to  pass  as  an  exile.  At  Tours,  where 
Pope  Alexander  now  held  his  court,  and  pre-  Beoketat 
sided  ov^  his  Council,  Becket  appeared  atiia^i9,U68. 
the  head  of  all  the  Bishops  of  England,  except  those 


1  Compare  the  letter  of  the  politic  Arnnlf,  Bishop  of  Lisieux:  **  St  enixn 
finrori  divino  &yorem  pneferretis  humaaiim,  poteratia  non  eolum  cmn 
•ammft  tranquillitate  degere,  sed  ipso  etiam  magis  qaam  oIini|  Principe 
comreKnare."  — Apad  Bouquet,  xvi.  p.  229. 
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excused  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity.  So  great  was 
his  reputation,  that  the  Pope  sent  out  all  the  cardinak 
except  those  in  attendance  on  his  own  person  to  escort 
the  primate  of  England  into  the  citj.  In  the  council 
at  Tours  not  merely  was  the  title  of  Alexander  to  the 
popedom  avouched  with  perfect  unanimity,  but  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  asserted  with  more 
than  usual  rigor  and  distinctness.  Some  canons,  one 
especially  which  severely  condemned  all  encroachments 
on  the  property  of  the  Church,  might  seem  firamed 
almost  with  a  view  to  the  impending  strife  with  Eng- 
land. 

That  strife,  so  impetuous  might  seem  the  combatants 
Beginniiig  to  joiu  issue,  broke  out,  during  the  next  year, 
©f  iMft.  jjj  j^jj  jjg  violence.  Both  parties,  if  they  did 
not  commence,  were  prepared  for  aggression.  The 
first  occasion  of  public  collision  was  a  dispute  concern- 
ing the  customary  payment  of  the  ancient  Dan^elt, 
of  two  shillings  on  eveiy  hide  of  land,  to  the  sheriffi 
of  the  several  counties.  The  king  determined  to 
transfer  this  payment  to  his  own  exchequer :  he  sum- 
moned an  assembly  at  Woodstock,  and  declared  his 
intentions.  All  were  mute  but  Becket ;  the  archbishop 
opposed  the  enrolment  of  the  decree,  on  the  ground 
that  the  tax  was  voluntary,  not  of  right.  "  By  the 
eyes  of  Grod,"  said  Henry,  his  usual  oath,  ^^  it  shall  be 
enrolled  I  "  "  By  the  same  eyes,  by  which  you  swear,** 
replied  the  prelate,  "  it  shall  never  be  levied  on  my 
lands  while  I  live  I"  ^  On  Becket's  part,  almost  the 
first  act  of  his  primacy  was  to  vindicate  all  the  rights, 

1  T\m  strange  scene  is  recorded  by  Boger  de  Pontigny,  who  received  his 
information  on  all  thoee  drciimstances  from  BedMt  himself,  or  from  his  k^ 
lowers.    See  also  Grim,  p.  22. 
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and  to  resume  all  the  property  which  had  been  usurped, 
or  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  usui*ped,  from  his 
see.^  It  was  not  likely  that,  in  the  turbulent  times 
just  gone  by,  there  would  have  been  rigid  respect  for 
the  inviolability  of  sacred  property.  The  title  of  the 
Church  was  held  to  be  indefeasible.  Whatever  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Church  might  be  recovered  at 
any  time ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  adjudication  in  such  causes.  The  primate  was 
tlius  at  once  plaintiff,  judge,  and  carried  into  execution 
his  ovm  judgments.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eyns- 
ford  in  Kent,  who  held  of  the  king,  claimed  the  right 
of  presentation  to  that  benefice.  Becket  asserted  the 
{Mrerogative  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  the  forcible 
ejectment  of  his  nominee  by  the  lord,  William  of 
Eynsford,  Becket  proceeded  at  once  to  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  without  regard  to  Eynsford's  feudal 
superior  the  king.  The  primate  next  demanded  the 
castle  of  Tunbridge  fix)m  the  head  of  the^iidnisof 
powerful  family  of  De  Clare ;  though  it  had  ^*'^**- 
been  held  by  De  Clare,  and  it  was  asserted,  received  in 
exchange  for  a  Norman  castle,  since  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  attack  on  De  Clare  might 
seem  a  defiance  of  the  whole  feudal  nobility ;  a  deter- 
mination to  despoil  them  of  their  conquests,  or  grants 
firom  the  sovereign. 

The  king,  on  his  side,  wisely  chose  the  strongest  and 
more  popular  ground  of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy 
from  aU  temporal  jurisdiction.     He  appeared  as  guar- 

^  Becket  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  rich  uchdeacoiiTy  of  Canter- 
boiy,  which  he  seemed  dispoied  to  hold  with  the  archbishopric  GeofiVey 
Ridel,  who  became  archdeaoon,  was  afterwaida  one  of  his  most  actiye  ene* 
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dian  of  the  public  morals,  ils  administrator  of  equal 
immnnitiea  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  as  protector  of  the 
ehargj.  peace  of  the  realm.  Crimes  of  great  atroci- 
ty, it  is  said,  of  great  fipequency,  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery and  homicide,  crimes  for  which  secular  persons 
were  hanged  by  scores  and  without  mercy,  were  com- 
mitted almost  with  impunity,  or  with  punishment  al- 
together inadequate  to  the  offence  by  the  cleigy ;  and 
the  sacred  name  of  clerk,  exempted  not  only  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priests,  but  those  of  &e  lowest  ecclesiastical 
rank  from  the  civil  power.  It  was  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  clerk  to  be  tried  only  in  the  court  of  his  bishop; 
and  as  that  court  could  not  award  capital  punishment, 
the  utmost  penalties  were  flagellation,  imprisonment, 
and  degradation.  It  was  only  after  degradation,  and 
for  a  second  offence  (for  the  clergy  strenuously  insisted 
on  the  injustice  of  a  second  trid  for  the  same  act),^ 
that  the  meanest  of  the  clerical  body  could  be  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  most  highborn  layman.  But  to  cede 
one  tittle  of  these  immunities,  to  surrender  the  sacred 
person  of  a  clergyman,  whatever  his  guilt,  to  the  secu- 
lar power,  was  treason  to  the  sacerdotal  order :  i^t  was 
giving  up  Christ  (for  the  Redeemer  was  supposed  ac- 
tually to  dwell  in  the  clerk,  though  his  hands  might  be 
stained  with  innocent  blood)  to  be  crucified  by  the 
heathen.^  To  mutilate  the  person  of  one  in  holy  or- 
ders was  directly  contrary  to  the  Scripture  (for  with 

1  The  king  was  willing  that  the  clerk  guilty  ef  moider  or  robbeiT  shoold 
be  degraded  before  he  was  hanged,  bat  hanged  he  shoold  be.  Tlie  aicb- 
bisbop  insisted  that  he  should  be  safe  **  a  laesione  membromm.**  Degrada* 
tion  was  in  itself  so  dreadftd  a  punishment,  that  to  hang  also  for  the  saiM 
crime  was  a  double  penalty.  '*  If  he  returned  to  his  Tomit,"  after  degra- 
dation, '*  he  might  be  hanged.** — Compare  Grfan,  p.  SO. 

s  u  De  novo  judicatur  Christns  ante  Pilatnm  pnesidem.** — De  Boabam, 
p.  117. 
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convenient  logic,  while  the  clergy  rejected  the  example 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  equal  liability  of  priest 
and  Levite  with  the  ordinary  Jew  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  they  alleged  it  on  their  own  part  as  unanswer- 
able). It  was  inconceivable,  that  hands  which  had  but 
now  made  God  should  be  tied  behind  the  back,  like 
those  of  a  common  male&ctor,  or  that  his  neck  should 
be  wrung  on  a  gibbet,  before  whom  kings  had  but  now 
bowed  in  reverential  homage.^ 

The  enormity  of  the  evil  is  acknowledged  by  Beck- 
et's  most  ardent  partisans.^  The  king  had  credible  in- 
formation laid  before  him  that  some  of  the  clergy  were 
absolute  devils  in  guilt,  that  their  wickedness  could  not 
be  repressed  by  the  ordinary  means  of  justice,  and 
were  daily  growing  worse. 

Becket  himself  had  protected  some  notorious  and 
heinous  offenders.  A  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Worces- 
ter had  debauched  a  maiden  and  murdered  her  father. 
Becket  ordered  the  man  to  be  kept  in  prison,  and  re- 
vised to  surrender  him  to  the  king's  justice.^  Anoth- 
er in  London,  guilty  of  stealing  a  silver  goblet,  was 

1  De  Bosham,  p.  100. 

1  The  fiurneM  with  which  the  question  ii  stated  by  Herbert  de  Bosham, 
the  follower,  almost  the  worshipper  of  Becket,  is  remarkable.  "  Arctabator 
itaqne  rex,  arctabatur  et  pontifex.  Rex  etenim  popali  sui  pacem,  sicat 
archiprsesiil  cleri  siu  selans  libertatim,  andiens  sic  et  videns  et  ad  mnltorum 
relationes  et  qaerimonias  acclplens,  per  hujuscemodi  castigationes,  talium 
elericorum  immo  yerius  caracterizatorum,  dtemonam  flagitia  non  reprimi 
vel  potius  indies  per  tegnum  deterius  fieri.'*  He  proceeds  to  state  at  length 
the  aigoment  on  both  aides.  Another  biographer  of  Becket  makes  strong 
admissions  of  the  crimes  of  the  clergy:  **Sed  et  ordinatorum  inordinati 
mores,  inter  regem  et  archepiscopum  aoxere  malitiam,  qui  toUio  abundant 
Imf  per  idem  tempus  apparebant  publicis  irretiti  crimiQibus."  —  Edw. 
Grim.  It  was  said  that  no  less  than  100  of  the  dexgy  were  charged  with 
lomiciie. 

*  This,  according  to  Fitz-Stephen^  was  the  first  cause  of  qnarrel  with  the 
king.  p.  215. 
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the  Primate's  power  were  limited,  the  authority  of  the 
king  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  successioa  to 
the  throne  would  depend  entirely  on  the  clergy,  and  he 
himself  would  reign  only  so  long  as  might  seem  good 
to  the  Archbishop.  Nor  were  they  the  baser  courtiers 
alone  who  feared  and  hated  Becket*  The  nobles  might 
tremble  from  the  example  of  De  Clare;  with  whose 
powerful  house  almost  all  the  Norman  baronage  was 
allied,  lest  every  royal  grant  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.^ Even  among  the  clergy  Becket  had  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  and  though  at  first  they  appeared  almost  as  jeal- 
ous as  the  Primate  for  the  privileges  of  their  order,  the 
most  able  soon  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King ;  those 
who  secretly  favored  him  were  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence. 

The  King,  determined  to  bring  these  great  questions 
Pariument    to  issue,  summoued  a  Parliament  at  Westmin* 
ster.     He  conunenced  the  proceedings  by  en- 


larging on  the  abuses  of  the  archidiaconal  courts.  The 
archdeacons  kept  the  most  watchfrd  and  inquisitorial 
superintendence  over  the  laity,  but  every  offence  was 
easily  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  fell  to 
them.  The  King  complained  that  they  levied  a  revenue 
from  the  sins  of  the  people  equal  to  his  own,  yet  that 
the  public  morals  were  only  more  deeply  and  irretriev- 
ably depraved.  He  then  demanded  that  all  clerks  ac- 
cused of  heinous  crimes  should  be  inoLmediately  degraded 
and  handed  over  to  the  officers  of' his  justice,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law;  for  their  guilt,  instead  (<f 
deserving  a  lighter  punishment,  was  doubly  guilty :  lie 
demanded  this  in  the  name  of  equal  justice  and  the 

1  Thtte  are  the  words  which  Fits-Stephen  plaoas  in  the  moothe  «f  the 
kinfi^'s  courtien. 
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peace  of  the  realm.  Becket  insisted  on  delay  till  the 
next  morning,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  Iiis  suf- 
fragan bishops.  This  the  King  refused:  the  bishops 
withdrew  to  confer  upon  their  answer.  The  bishops 
were  disposed  to  yield,  some  doubtless  impressed  with 
the  justice  of  the  demand,  some  from  fear  of  the  Eang, 
some  from  a  prudent  conviction  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
voking so  powerfiil  a  monarch,  and  of  involving  the 
Church  in  a  quarrel  with  Henry  at  the  perilous  time 
of  a  contest  for  the  Papacy  which  distracted  Eu- 
rope. Becket  inflexibly  maintained  the  inviolability  of 
the  holy  persons  of  the  dergy.^  The  King  then  de» 
manded  whether  they  would  observe  the  ^^  customs  of 
the  realm."  "  Saving  my  order,"  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop. That  order  was  still  to  be  exempt  from  all  ju* 
risdicdon  but  its  own.  So  answered  all  the  bishops 
except  Hilary  of  Chichester,  who  made  the  declaration 
without  reserve.^  The  Eling  hastily  broke  up  the  as- 
sembly, and  left  London  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
the  people  and  the  clergy  agitated  by  conflicting  anxie- 
ties. He  immediately  deprived  Becket  of  the  custody 
of  the  Royal  Castles,  which  he  still  retained,  and  of  the 
momentous  charge,  the  education  of  his  son.  The 
bishops  entreated  Becket  either  to  withdraw  or  to 
change  the  offensive  word.  At  first  he  declared  that 
if  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  counsel  such  weak- 
ness, he  would  hold  him  accursed.  At  length,  however, 
he  yielded,  as  Herbert  de  Bosham  asserts,  out  of  love 
for  the  king,^  by  another  account  at  the  persuasion  of 
the  Pope's  Almoner,  said  to  have  been  bribed  by  £ng« 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham,  p.  109.  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  fi09,  e<  teq, 
s  **'  DioeiiB  ae  obeenraturos  legias  oonauetadmes  bonft  fide.*' 
•  Compare  W.  Canterb.,  p.  6. 
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lish  gold.^     He  went  to  Oxford  and  made  the  conces- 
sion. 

The  King,  in  order  to  ratify  with  the  utmost  80- 
jaa.  U6A.  lomnitj  the  concession  extorted  from  die  bish- 
ops, and  even  from  Becket  himself,  summoned  a  great 
councuof  council  of  the  realm  to  Clarendon,  a  royal 
oiawndon.  pjjace  betwccn  three  and  four  miles  from 
Salisbury.  The  two  archbishops  and  eleven  bishops, 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  highest  nobles,  with 
numbers  of  inferior  barons,  were  present.  It  was  the 
King's  object  to  settle  beyond  dispute  the  main  points 
in.  contest  between  the  Grown  and  the  Church ;  to 
establish  thus,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation, 
an  English  Constitution  in  Church  and  State.  Becket, 
it  is  said,  had  been  assured  by  some  about  the  King 
that  a  mere  assent  would  be  demanded  to  vague  and 
ambiguous,  and  therefore  on  occasion  disputable  cus- 
toms. But  when  these  customs,  which  had  been  col- 
lected and  put  in  writing  by  the  King's  order,  appeared 
in  the  form  of  precise  and  binding  laws,  drawn  up  with 
legal  technicality  by  the  Chief  Justiciary,  he  saw  his 
error,  wavered,  and  endeavored  to  recede.*  The  King 
broke  out  into  one  of  his  ungovernable  fits  of  passion. 
One  or  two  of  the  bishops  who  were  out  of  iavor  with 
the  King  and  two  knights  Templars  on  their  knees  im- 
plored Becket  to  abandon  his  dangerous,  fruitless,  and 
ill-timed  resistance.      The  Archbishop  took  the  oath, 

1  Gtim,  p.  29. 

s  Dr.  Lingard  supposes  that  Becket  demanded  that  the  castoma  slioald 
be  leduced  to  writmg.  This  seems  quite  contrary  to  his  policy;  and  Ed- 
ward Grim  writes  thus:  **  Nam  domestici  regis,  dato  consentiente  consilio, 
secumm  fecerant  archeplsoopum,  quod  nmtquam  ioriberenim'  leges,  nun* 
quam  illarum  fieret  recordatio,  si  eum  verbo  tantum  in  andienti4  proceniai 
honorasset,"  &c.  —  P.  31. 
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"which  had  been  already  sworn  to  by  all  the  laj  barons. 
He  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  reluctantly 
according  to  one  account,  and  compelled  on  one  side 
by  their  dread  of  the  lay  barons,  on  the  other  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  the  Primate,  according  to 
Becket's  biographers,  eagerly  and  of  their  own  accord.^ 
These  famous  constitutions  were  of  course  feudal  in 
their  form  and  spirit.  But  they  aimed  at  the  oooaututioM 
subjection  of  all  the  great  prelates  of  the  realm  «f  ciarendoa. 
to  the  Crown  to  the  same  extent  as  the  great  barons. 
The  new  constitution  of  England  made  the  bishops' 
fiefs  to  be  granted  according  to  the  royal  will,  and  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  the  clergy  equally  with  the  laity 
to  the  common  laws  of  the  land.'  I.  On  the  vacancy 
of  every  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or  priory,  the 
revenues  came  into  the  King's  hands.  He  was  to  sum- 
mon those  who  had  the  right  of  election,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  King's  Chapel,  with  his  consent,  and 
the  counsel  of  nobles  chosen  by  the  King  for  this  office. 
The  prelate  elect  was  immediately  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  as  his  liege  lord,  for  life,  limb,  and  worldly  hon- 
ors, excepting  his  order.  The  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  all  beneficiaries,  held  their  estates  on  the  tenure  of 
baronies,  amenable  to  the  King's  justice,  and  bound  to 
sit  with  the  other  barons  in  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
cept in  capital  cases.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  or  any 
other  person  could  quit  the  realm  without  royal  permis- 
sion, or  without  taking  an  oath  at  the  King's  requisi- 
tion, not  to  do  any  damage,  either  going,  staying,  or 
returning,  to  the  King  or  the  kingdom. 

1  See  the  letter  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  of  which  I  do  not  doubt  the  aathen- 
ticity. 

3  According  to  the  Cottonian  copj,  pablished  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  GcMisti- 
tutioos  xiL  XY,  iv. 

VOL.  IV.  23 
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II.  All  clerks  accused  of  any  crime  were  to  be  sum- 
moned before  the  King's  Courts.  The  Eling's  justicia- 
ries were  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  case  for  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Those  which  belonged  to 
the  latter  were  to  be  removed  to  the  Bishops'  Court. 
If  the  clerk  was  found  guilty  or  confessed  his  guilt,  the 
Church  could  protect  him  no  longer.^ 

III.  All  disputes  concerning  advowsons  and  presen- 
tations to  benefices  were  to  be  decided  in  the  King^s 
Courts ;  and  the  King's  consent  was  necessary  for  the 
appointment  to  any  benefice  within  the  King's  domain.* 

IV.  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  King,  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  King's  household,  could  be  excommuni- 
cated, nor  his  lands  placed  under  interdict,  until  due 
information  had  been  laid  before  the  King ;  or,  in  his 
absence  from  the  realm,  before  the  great  Justiciary,  in 
order  that  he  might  determine  in  each  case  the  respeo* 
tive  rights  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.* 

v.  Appeals  lay  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop, 
from  the  bishop  to  the  Archbishop.  On  failure  of  jus- 
tice by  the  Archbishop,  in  the  last  resort  to  the  King, 
who  was  to  take  care  that  justice  was  done  in  the 
Archbishop's  Court ;  and  no  further  appeal  was  to  be 
made  without  the  king's  consent.  This  was  mani- 
festly and  avowedly  intended  to  limit  appeals  to  Rome. 

All  these  statutes,  in  number  sixteen,  were  restric 
tions  on  the  distinctive  immunities  of  the  clergy :  one, 
and  that  unnoticed,  was  really  an  invasion  of  popular 
freedom  ;  no  son  of  a  villein  could  be  ordained  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  lord. 


1  Constitation  iii. 

3  Constitations  i.  and  ii. 

*  Constitution  vii.,  somewhat  limited  and  expIaiaMl  hj  x. 
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Some  of  these  enstoms  were  of  doubtfiil  authenti- 
city. On  the  main  question,  the  exorbitant  powers 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  immunity  of  the 
clergy  from  all  other  jurisdiction,  there  was  an  unre- 
pealed statute  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  bishop  sat  with  the  alderman  in  the 
same  court.  The  statute  of  William  created  a  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction  of  great  extent  in  the  spiritual  court. 
This  was  not  done  to  aggrandize  the  Church,  of  which 
in  some  respects  the  Conqueror  was  jealous,  but  to 
elevate  the  importance  of  the  great  Norman  prelates 
whom  he  had  thrust  into  the  English  sees.  It  raised 
another  class  of  powerful  feudatories  to  support  the 
foreign  throne,  bound  to  it  by  common  interest  as  well 
as  by  the  attachment  of  race.  But  at  this  time  neither 
party  took  any  notice  of  the  ancient  statute.  The 
King's  advisers  of  course  avoided  the  dangerous  ques- 
tion ;  Becket  and  the  Churchmen  (Becket  himself  de- 
clared that  he  was  unlearned  in  the  customs),  standing 
on  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  clergy,,  could 
hardly  rest  on  a  recent  statute  granted  by  the  royal 
will,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  same 
authority.  The  Customs,  they  averred,  were  of  them- 
selves illegal,  as  clashing  with  higher  irrepealaUe  laws. 

To  these  Customs  Becket  had  now  sworn  without 
reserve.  Three  copies  were  ordered  to  be  made  —  one 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  for  York,  one 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  royal  archives.  To  these  the  Kiiig 
demanded  the  further  guarantee  of  the  seal  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  The  Primate,  whether  already  repent- 
ing of  his  assent,  or  under  the  vague  impression  that 
this  was  committing  himself  still  further  (for  oaths 
might  be  absolved,  seals  could  not  be  torn  from  public 
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docaments),  now  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  fiir- 
ther  concession.  The  refusal  threw  suspicion  on  the 
sincerity  of  his  former  act.  The  King,  the  other  prel- 
ates, the  nobles,  all  but  Becket,^  subscribed  and  sealed 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  as  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

As  the  Primate  rode  from  Winchester  in  profound 
silence,  meditating  on  the  acts  of  the  council  and  on 
his  own  conduct,  one  of  his  attendants,  who  has  him- 
self related  the  conversation,  endeavored  to  raise  his 
spirits.  ^^  It  is  a  fit  punishment,"  said  Becket,  ^^  for 
one  who,  not  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Saviour,  but  in 
thb  King's  court,  a  man  of  pride  and  vanity,  from  a 
follower  of  hawks  and  hounds,  a  patron  of  players, 
has  dared  to  assume  the  care  of  so  many  souls."  '  De 
Bosham  significantly  reminded  his  master  of  St.  Peter, 
his  denial  of  the  Lord,  his  subsequent  repentance.  On 
his  return  to  Canterbury  Becket  imposed  upon  himself 
the  severest  mortification,  and  suspended  himself  from 
his  function  of  offering  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  He 
April  1.  wrote  almost  immediately  to  the  Pope  to  seek 
counsel  and  absolution  from  his  oath.  He  received 
both.     The  absolution  restored  all  his  vivacity. 

But  the  King  had  likewise  his  emissaries  with  the 
Pope  at  Sens.  He  endeavored  to  obtain  a  legatine 
commission  over  the  whole  realm  of  England  for  Beck- 
9t's  enemy,  Roger  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  recx>m- 
mendation  from  the  Pope  to  Becket  to  observe  the 
*^  customs  "  of  the  realm.     Two  embassies  were  sent 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham.    '*  Caate  quldam  non  de  piano  negat,  aed  diflh 
rendam  dioebat  adhnc" 

s  **  Saperbiia  et  vanae,  de  paetore  aviam  factoBsam  pastor  oviinn;  dndni 
faator  hietrionuin  et  eorum  sectator  tot  animanim  pastor.**  — De  f 
^196. 
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by  the  King  for  this  end  :  first  the  Bishops  of  Lisieox 
and  Poitiers ;  then  Geoffrey  Ridel,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  (who  afterwards  appears  so  hostile  to  the 
Primate  as  to  be  called  by  him  that  archdevil,  not 
archdeacon),  and  the  subtle  John  of  Oxford.  The 
embarrassed  Pope  (throughout  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  formidable  Antipope),  afraid  at  once 
of  estranging  Henry,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  Becket, 
granted  the  legation  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  To 
the  Primate's  great  indignation,  Roger  had  his  cross 
borne  before  him  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  On 
Becket's  angry  remonstrance,  the  Pope,  while  on  the 
one  hand  he  enjoined  on  Becket  the  greatest  caution 
and  forbearance  in  the  inevitable  contest,  assured  him 
that  he  would  never  permit  the  see  of  Canterbury  to 
be  subject  to  any  authority  but  his  own.^ 

Becket  secredy  went  down  to  his  estate  at  Romney, 
near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  hope  of  crossing  the  straits, 
and  so  finding  refiige  and  maintaining  his  cause  by  his 
personal  presence  with  the  Pope.  Stormy  weather 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  design.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  King  at  Woodstock.     He  was  coldly 


^  Read  the  Epistles,  apud  Giles,  v.  iv.  1,  3,  Bouquet,  xvi.  210,  to  judge 
of  the  skilful  steering  and  difficulties  of  the  Pope.  There  is  a  very  curious 
letter  of  an  emissary  of  Becket,  describing  the  .death  of  the  Antipope  (he 
di3d  at  Lucca,  April  21).  The  canons  of  San  Frediano,  in  Lucca,  refused 
to  bury  him,  because  he  was  abready  **  buried  in  hell."  The  writer  an- 
nounces that  the  Emperor  also  was  ill,  that  the  Empress  had  miscarried, 
and  that  therefore  all  France  adhered  with  greater  devotion  to  Alexander; 
ifnd  the  Legatine  commitdon  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  esqdred  vUhoui 
hope  of  recovery.  The  writer  ventures,  however,  to  suggest  to  Becket  to 
conduct  himself  with  modesty;  to  seek  rather  than  avoid  intercourse  with 
the  king.  —  Apud  Giles,  iv.  240;  Bouquet,  p.  210.  See  also  the  letter  of 
John,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  says  of  the  Pope,  "  Gravi  redimit  p<Bnitenti&, 
illam  qualem  qualem  qnam  Eboracensi  (fecerit),  concessionem."  —  Bou- 
quet, p.  214. 
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received.  The  Ejng  at  first  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  the  Primate's  attempt  to  cross  the  sea,  a  direct  vio- 
lation  of  one  of  the  constitutions ;  but  on  his  departmne 
he  asked  with  bitter  jocnlarity  whether  Becket  had 
sought  to  leave  the  realm  because  England  conld  not 
contain  himself  and  the  King.^ 

The  tergiversation  of  Becket,  and  his  attanpt  thus 
to  violate  one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  to 
which  he  had  sworn,  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
bound  by  oaths.  No  treaty  could  be  made  where  one 
party  claimed  the  power  of  retracting,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  released  from  his  covenant.  In  the  mind 
of  Henry,  whose  will  had  never  yet  met  resistance,  the 
determination  was  confirmed,  if  he  could  not  subdue 
the  Prelate,  to  crush  the  refiractory  subject.  Becket^s 
enemies  possessed  the  King's  ear.  Some  of  those  ene- 
mies no  doubt  hated  him  for  his  former  fiivor  with  the 
King,  some  dreaded  lest  the  severity  of  so  inflexible  a 
prelate  should  curb  their  license,  some  held  property 
belonging  to  or  claimed  by  the  Church,  some  to  flatter 
the  King,  some  in  honest  indignation  at  the  dnplici^ 
of  Becket,  and  in  love  of  peace,  but  all  concurred  to 
inflame  the^  resentment  of  Henry,  and  to  attribute  to 
Becket  words  and  designs  insulting  to  the  King  and 
disparaging  to  the  royal  authority.  Becket,  holding 
such  notions  as  he  did  of  Church  power,  would  not  be 
cautious  in  asserting  it ;  and  whatever  he  might  utter 
in  his  pride  would  be  imbittered  rather  than  softened 
when  repeated  to  the  King. 

Since  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  Becket  stood  alone. 

1 1  follow  De  Boaham.  Fits-Stephen  says  that  he  waa  repelled  fiNm  lk« 
gates  of  the  king's  palace  at  Woodstock;  and  that  he  irfUrwardi  went  t« 
Romney  to  attempt  to  cross  the  sea. 
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All  the  higher  clergy,  the  great  prelates  of  the  king- 
dom, were  now  either  his  open  adversaries  or  were  com- 
pelled to  dissemble  their  favor  towards  him.  Whether 
alienated,  as  some  declared,  bj  his  pusillanimity  at 
Clarendon,  bribed  by  the  gifts,  or  overawed  by  the 
.  power  of  the  King,  whether  conscientiously  convinced 
that  in  snch  times  of  schism  and  division  it  might  be 
fiktal  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  advance  her  lof- 
tiest pretensions,  all,  especially  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  Chichester, 
were  arrayed  on  the  King's  side.  Becket  himself 
attributed  the  chief  guilt  of  his  persecution  to  the 
bishops.  "  The  King  would  have  been  quiet  if  they 
had  not  been  so  tamely  subservient  to  his  wishes."  ^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Becket  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  a  great  council  of  the  realm  at  Pwiumeat  at 
Northampton.  All  England  crowded  to  wit-  oct.  q^ql^' 
ness  this  final  strife,  it  might  be,  between  the  royal 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  Primate  entered 
Northampton  with  only  his  own  retinue ;  the  King  had 
passed  the  afternoon  amusing  himself  with  hawking  in 
the  pleasant  meadows  around.  The  Archbishop,  on 
the  following  morning  after  mass,  appeared  in  the 
King's  chamber  with  a  cheerftil  countenance.  The 
King  gave  not,  according  to  English  custom,  the  kiss 
of  peace. 

The  citation  of  the  Primate  before  the  King  in  coun- 
cil at  Northampton  was  to  answer  a  charge  of  with- 
holding justice  firom  John  the  Marshall  employed  in 
the  king's  exchequer,  who  claimed  the  estate  of  Paga- 
ham  from  the  see  of  Canterbury.     Twice  had  Becket 

1  ^  Qaieriflset  illn,  si  noa  aoqaievissent  illi."  ^  Becket,  Epbt.  il.  p.  6. 
Compare  the  whole  letter. 
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been  sammoned  to  appear  in  the  king's  court  to  answer 
for  this  denial  of  justice :  once  he  had  reftised  to  ap- 
pear, the  second  time  he  did  not  appear  in  person. 
Becket  in  vain  alleged  an  informality  in  the  original 
proceedings  of  John  the  Marshall.^  The  court,  the 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  barons,  declared  him  guilty  of 
contumacy ;  all  his  goods  and  chattels  became,  accord* 
ing  to  the  legal  phrase,  at  the  king's  mercy.*  The  fine 
was  assessed  at  500  pounds.  Becket  submitted,  not 
without  bitter  irony :  "  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  new 
customs  of  Clarendon."  But  he  protested  against  the 
unheard-of  audacity  that  the  bishops  should  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  spiritual  parent ;  it  was  a 
greater  crime  than  to  uncover  their  j6ither's  nakedness.' 
Sarcasms  and  protests  passed  alike  without  notice.  But 
the  bishops,  all  except  Foliot,  consented  to  become 
Bemaodaon  surctics  for  this  exorbitant  fine.  Demands 
Becket.  rfsiug  onc  above  another  seemed  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Archbishop  to  the  humil- 
iating condition  of  a  debtor  to  the  King,  entirely  at  his 
disposal.  First  300  pounds  were  demanded  as  due 
from  the  castles  of  Eye  and  Berkhampstead.  Becket 
pleaded  that  he  had  expended  a  much  larger  sum  on 
the  repairs  of  the  castles :  he  found  sureties  likewise 
for  this  payment,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  William  of 
Eynsford,  and  another  of  "  his  men."  The  next  day 
the  demand  was  for  500  pounds  lent  by  the  King  dar- 
ing the  siege  of  Toulouse.     Becket  declared  that  this 

1  He  had  been  sworn  not  on  the  Gospels,  but  on  a  tropologiom,  a  bock 
of  church  music 

2  Goods  and  chattels  at  the  king^s  mercy  were  redeemable  at  a  custom- 
aiy  fine:  this  fine,  according  to  the  customs  of  Kent,  would  lia**tt  beea 
larger  than  according  to  those  of  London.  ~  Fitz-Stephen. 

8  '*  Minus  fore  malum  verenda  patris  detecta  deridere,  qnam  patria  ipoivii 
personam  judlcare.''  — De  Bosham,  p  135. 
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was  a  gift,  not  a  loan  ;^  bnt  the  King  denying  the  plea, 
judgment  was  again  entered  against  Becket.  At  last 
came  the  overwhelming  charge,  an  account  of  all  the 
moneys  received  daring  his  chancellorship  from  the 
vacant  archbishopric  and  from  other  bishoprics  and  ab- 
beys. The  debt  was  calculated  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  44,000  marks.  Becket  was  astounded  at  this  unex- 
pected claim.  As  chancellor,  in  all  likelihood,  he  had 
kept  no  very  strict  account  of  what  was  expended  in 
his  own  and  in  the  royal  service ;  and  the  KTng  seemed 
blind  to  this  abuse  of  the  royal  right,  by  which  so  large 
a  sum  had  accumulated  by  keeping  open  those  benefices 
which  ought  to  have  been  instantly  filled.  Becket,  re- 
covered from  his  first  amazement,  replied  that  he  had 
not  been  cited  to  answer  on  such  charge ;  at  another 
time  he  should  be  prepared  to  answer  all  just  demands 
of  the  Crown.  He  now  requested  delay,  in  order  to 
advise  with  his  sufiragans  and  the  clergy.  He  with- 
drew ;  but  from  that  time  no  single  baron  visited  the 
object  of  the  royal  disfavor.  Becket  assembled  all  the 
poor,  even  the  beggars,  who  could  be  found,  to  fill  hia 
vacant  board. 

In  his  extreme  exigency  the  Primate  consulted  sep- 
arately first  the  bishops,  then  the  abbots.  Takes  o<mn- 
Their  advice  was  different  according  to  their  wahopB. 
characters  and  their  sentiments  towards  him.  He  had 
what  might  seem  an  unanswerable  plea,  a  formal  ac- 
quittance from  the  chief  Justiciary  De  Luci,  the  King's 
representative,  for  all  obligations  incurred  in  his  civil 
capacity  before  his  consecration  as  archbishop.^     The 

1  F!tK-Ste|Aen  states  this  demand  at  500  marks,  and  a  second  600  fbr 
which  a  bond  had  been  given  to  a  Jew. 

2  Neither  party  denied  this  acquittance  given  in  the  King's  name  by  th« 
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King,  however,  it  was  known,  declared  that  he  had 
given  no  snch  authority.  Becket  had  the  ftirdier  ex- 
cuse that  all  which  he  now  possessed  was  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  could  not  be  made  liable  for  respon- 
sibilities incurred  in  a  secular  capacity.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  either  convinced  of  the  insufSciency  or 
the  inadmissibility  of  that  plea.  Henry  of  Winches 
ter  recommended  an  endeavor  to  purchase  the  Sling* 
pardon ;  he  offered  2000  marks  as  bis  contributioa. 
Others  ui^d  Becket  to  stand  on  his  digni^,  to  defy 
the  worst,  under  the  shelter  of  his  priesthood  ;  no  one 
would  venture  to  lay  hands  on  a  holy  prelate.  FoUot 
and  his  party  betrayed  their  object.^  They  exhorted 
him  as  the  only  way  of  averting  the  implac^le  wrath 
of  the  King  at  once  to  resign  his  see.  **  Would,"  said 
Hilary  of  Chichester,  "  you  were  no  longer  archbishop, 
but  plain  Thomas.  Thou  knowest  the  King  better 
than  we  do ;  he  has  declared  that  thou  and  he  cannot 
remain  together  in  England,  he  as  King,  thou  as 
Primate.  Who  will  be  bound  for  such  an  amount? 
Throw  thyself  on  the  King's  mercy,  or  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  Church  thou  wilt  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned as  a  debtor  to  the  Crown."  The  next  daj 
was  Sunday ;  the  Archbishop  did  not  leave  his  lodg 


JQBddary  Richard  de  Luci.  TMb,  it  ahoold  teem,  nnotiul  pracaiitkau  or 
Mt  least  Uiis  precaution  taken  with  such  unusual  care,  seems  to  implj  sons 
Bospicion  that,  without  it,  the  archbishop  was  liable  to  be  called  to  aooomit; 
an  account  which  probably,  from  the  splendid  prodigality  with  which 
Becket  had  lavifihed  the  King*s  money  and  his  own,  it  might  ba  dilB^ciilt 
or  inconvenient  to  produce. 

1  In  an  account  of  this  aflUr,  written  later,  Bocket  aocaaea  Foliot  of  as- 
piring to  the  primacy  — "et  qui  ad^pirabant  ad  fastiginm  eodesia  Oantna- 
rensis,  nt  vulgo  dicitor  et  creditur,  in  nostram  pemtoiem,  vtiaam  wans 
ambitios^,  quam  avid^.**  This  could  be  none  but  Folioft  —  EpmL  bcxr.  p. 
154 
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ings.  On  Monday  the  agitation  of  his  spiiits  had 
broi^ht  on  an  attack  of  a  disorder  to  which  he  was 
fiubject :  he  was  permitted  to  repose.  On  the  morrow 
he  had  determined  on  his  conduct.  At  one  time  he 
Lad  seriously  meditated  on  a  more  humiliating  coarse : 
he  proposed  to  seek  the  royal  presence  barefooted  with 
the  cross  in  his  hands,  to  throw  himself  at  the  King's 
feet,  appealing  to  his  old  affection,  and  imploring  him 
to  restore  peace  to  the  Church.  What  had  been  the 
effect  of  such  a  step  on  the  violent  but  not  ungenerous 
beart  of  Henry?  But  Becket  yielded  to  haughtier 
counsels  more  congenial  to  his  own  intrepid  character. 
He  began  by  the  significant  act  of  celebrating,  out  of 
its  due  order,  the  service  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  mar- 
tyr. It  contained  passages  of  holy  writ  (as  no  doubt 
Henry  was  instantly  informed)  concerning  "  kings  tak- 
ing counsel  against  the  godly."  The  mass  concluded; 
in  all  the  majesty  of  liis  holy  character,  in  his  full  pon- 
tifical habits,  himself  bearing  the  archiepiscopal  cross, 
the  primate  rode  to  the  King's  residence,  and  dis- 
mounting entered  the  royal  hall.  The  cross  Beeket  in 
seemed,  as  it  were,  an  uplifting  of  the  banner  h^.  °** 
of  the  Church,  in  defiance  of  that  of  the  King,  in  the 
royal  presence;^  or  it  might  be  in  that  awful  imitation 
of  the  Saviour,  at  which  no  scruple  was  ever  made  by 
the  bolder  churchmen  —  it  was  the  servant  of  Christ 
who  himself  bore  his  own  cross.  "  What  means  this 
new  fashion  of  the  Archbishop  bearing  his  own  cross  ?" 
said  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux.    ^'  A  fool,"  said  Foliot, 

1  **  Tanquam  in  proelio  Domini,  signifer  Domini,  vexillam  Domini  en- 
gens:  iilud  etiam  Domini  uon  solum  Bpiritualiter,  sed  et  figuraliter  implens. 
Si  quis,*  inqoit,  *  vult  mens  ease  discipolus,  abneget  semet  ipsum,  tollat 
crucem  suam  et  sequatur  me/  "  —  De  Bosham,  p.  143.    Compare  the  letter 
if  the  Bishops  to  the  Pope.  —  Giles,  iv.  256;  Bouquet,  224. 
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"he  always  was  and  always  will  be."  They  made 
room  for  him ;  he  took  his  accustomed  seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  bishops.  Foliot  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  lay  down  the  cross.  "  If  the  sword  of  the  king 
and  the  cross  of  the  archbishop  were  to  come  into  con- 
flict, which  were  the  more  fearful  weapon?"  Becket 
held  the  cross  firmly,  which  Foliot  and  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  wrest  from  his 
grasp. 

The  bishops  were  summoned  into  the  King's  pres- 
ence :  Becket  sat  alone  in  the  outer  hall.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who,  as  Becket's  partisans  asserted, 
designedly  can^e  later  that  he  might  appear  to  be  of 
the  King's  intimate  couticil,  swept  through  the  hall 
with  his  cross  borne  before  him.  Like  hostile  spears 
cross  confronted  cross.^ 

During  this  interval  De  Bosham,  the  archbishop's 
reader,  who  had  reminded  his  master  that  he  had  been 
standard-bearer  of  the  King  of  England,  and  was  now 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  King  of  the  Angels,  put  this 
question,  "  If  they  should  lay  their  impious  hands  upon 
thee,  art  thou  prepared  to  frilminate  excommunication 
against  them  ?  "  Fitz-Stephen,  who  sat  at  his  feet,  said 
in  a  loud  clear  voice,  "  That  be  far  from  thee  ;  so  did 
not  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  God :  they  prayed  for 
their  persecutors  and  forgave  them."  Some  of  his  more 
attached  followers  burst  into  tears.  "  A  little  later," 
says  the  faithful  Fitz-Stephen  of  himself,  ^^  when  one 
of  the  King's  ushers  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  to 


i^'Qiuui  |>fla  mhumtiA  pflis,"  quotes  ¥1tz-Stephen ;  '^  MemeDto^**  Mid 
De  Boduun,  **  qnondam  te  eztitisse  regis  Angloram  signifemm  inexpugiiA- 
Ulem,  nunc  vero  si  signifer  regis  Angelorum  expugnaris,  tmpissimuiii.*'  -^ 
p.  146. 
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the  Archbishop,  I  made  a  sign  to  him  and  drew  his 
attention  to  the  Saviour  on  the  cross." 

The  bishops  admitted  to  the  King*s  presence  an- 
nounced the  appeal  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Pope, 
and  his  inhibition  to  his  suffragans  to  sit  in  judgment 
in  a  secular  council  on  their  metropolitan.^  These 
were  again  direct  infringements  on  two  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  sworn  to  by  Becket  in  an  oath 
still  held  valid  by  the  King  and  his  barons.  The  King 
appealed  to  the  council.  Some  seized  the  occasion  of 
boldly  declaring  to  the  King  that  he  had  brought  this 
difficulty  on  himself  by  advancing  a  low-bom  oondemna- 
man  to  such  favor  and  dignity.  All  agreed  Becket. 
that  Becket  was  guilty  of  perjury  and  treason.^  A 
kind  of  low  acclamation  followed  which  was  heard  in 
the  outer  room  and  made  Becket's  followers  tremble. 
The  King  sent  certain  counts  and  barons  to  demand  of 
Becket  whether  he,  a  liegeman  of  the  King,  and  sworn 
to  observe  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  had  lodged 
this  appeal  and  pronounced  this  inhibition  ?  The  Arch- 
bishop replied  with  quiet  intrepidity.  In  his  long  speech 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  word :  he  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  been  cited  to  answer  these  charges ;  he  alleged  again 
the  Justiciary's  acquittance ;  he  ended  by  solemnly  re- 
newing his  inhibition  and  his  appeal :  "  My  person  and 
my  church  I  place  under  the  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereign Pontiff." 

The  barons  of  Normandy  and  England  heard  with 
wonder  this  defiance  of  the  King.     Some  seemed  awe- 

1  Dicebant  enim  episcopi,  quod  adhnc,  ipeft  die,  intra  decern  dies  datie 
Bententin,  eos  ad  dominum  Papain  appellaverat,  et  ne  de  oetero  earn  jadi- 
carent  pro  secnlari  qnerell^  qnie  de  tempore  ante  archipnesulatam  ei  mo« 
reretnr,  anctoritate  domini  Papts  prohibuit.'*  —  Titz-Steplien,  p.  830. 

s  Herbert  de  BoBham,  p.  14ft 
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struck  and  were  mute ;  the  more  fierce  and  lawless 
could  not  restrain  their  indignation.  '^  The  Con- 
queror knew  best  how  to  deal  ¥rith  these  turbulent 
churchmen.  He  seized  his  own  brother,  Odo  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  and  chastised  him  for  his  rebellion ;  he 
threw  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  into  a  fetid 
dungeon.  The  Count  of  Anjou,  the  King's  fiither, 
treated  still  worse  the  bishop  elect  of  Seez  and  many 
of  his  clergy :  he  ordered  them  to  be  shamefully  muti- 
lated and  derided  their  sufferings.'* 

The  King  summoned  the  bishops,  on  their  allegiance 
as  barons,  to  join  in  the  sentence  against  Becket  Bat 
the  inhibition  of  their  metropolitan  had  thrown  them 
into  embarrassm^it,  and  p^haps  they  felt  that  the  of- 
fence of  Becket,  if  not  capital  treason,  bordered  upon  it 
It  might  be  a  sentence  of  blood,  in  which  no  church- 
man might  concur  by  his  suffrage  —  they  dreaded  the 
breach  oi  canonical  obedience.  They  entered  the  hill 
where  Becket  sat  alone.  The  gentler  prelates,  Robert 
of  Lincoln  and  others,  were  moved  to  tears;  even 
Henry  of  Winchester  advised  the  archbishop^  to  make 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  his  see.  The  more  ve- 
hement Hilary  of  Chichester  addressed  him  thus: 
^^  Lord  Primate,  we  have  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  you.  Your  inhibition  has  placed  us  between 
the  ha^imer  and  the  anvil :  if  we  disobey  it,  we  violate 
our  canonical  obedience ;  if  we  obey,  we  infringe  the 
constitutions  of  the  realm  and  offend  the  King's  maj- 
esty. Younself  were  the  first  to  subscribe  the  customs 
at  Clarendon,  you  now  compel  us  to  break  them.  We 
appeal,  by  the  King^s  grace,  to  our  lord  the  Pope." 
Becket  answered  ^^  I  hear." 

They  returned  to  the  King,  and  with  difficulty  ob- 
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tained  an  exemption  from  concurrence  in  the  sentence ; 
they  promised  to  join  in  a  supplication  to  the  Pope  to 
depose  Becket.  The  King  permitted  their  appeal. 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  grave  and  aged  nobleman, 
was  commissioned  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  Leices- 
ter had  hardly  begun  when  Becket  sternly  interrupted 
him.  .  "  Thy  sentence !  son  and  Earl,  hear  me  first ! 
The  King  was  pleased  to  promote  me  against  my  will 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  I  was  then  de- 
clared free  from  all  secular  obligations.  Ye  are  my 
children  ;  presume  ye  against  law  and  reason  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  your  spiritual  father  ?  I  am  to  be  judged 
only,  under  God,  by  the  Pope.  To  him  I  appeal, 
before  him  I  cite  you,  barons  and  my  sui&agans^  to 
appear.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Apostolic  See  I  depart ! "  ^  He  rose  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  hall.  A  deep  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd.  Some  took  up  straws  and  threw 
them  at  him.  One  uttered  the  word  '*  Traitor  1 " 
The  old  chivalrous  spirit  woke  in  the  soul  of  Becket. 
**  Were  it  not  for  my  order,  you  should  rue  that  word..*' 
But  by  other  accounts  he  restrained  not  his  language 
to  this  pardonable  impropriety  —  he  met  scorn  with 
Bcom.  One  officer  of  the  Eling's  household  he  up- 
braided for  having  had  a  kinsman  hanged.  Anselm, 
the  King's  brother,  he  called  "  bastard  and  catamite.*' 
The  door  was  locked,  but  fortunately  the  key  was 
found.  He  passed  out  into  the  street,  where  he  waB 
received  by  the  populace,  to  whom  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  his  charities,  his  austerities,  perhaps  by  his 

1  De  Boeham*B  account  is,  that  notwithgtanding  the  first  interruption, 
Leicester  reluctantly  proceeded  till  he  came  to  the  word  *'  perjured/'  op 
irhich  Becket  rose  and  spok« 
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courageous  opposition  to  the  king  and  the  nobles,  amid 
loud  acclamations.  They  pressed  so  closely  around 
him  for  his  blessing  that  he  could  scarcely  guide  his 
horse.  He  returned  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
placed  his  cross  by  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.  "  This 
was  a  fearful  day,"  said  Fitz-Stephen.  "  The  day  of 
judgment,"  he  replied,  "will  be  more  fearfid."  .Aftei 
supper  he  sent  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Rochester  to  the  King  to  request  permission  to  leave 
the  kingdom :  the  King  coldly  deferred  his  answer  till 
the  morrow. 

Becket  and  his  friends  no  doubt  thought  his  life  in 
danger:  he  is  said  to  have  received  some  alarming 
warnings.^  It  is  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
King,  apprehensive  of  the  fierce  zeal  of  his  followers, 
issued  a  proclamation  that  no  one  should  do  harm  to 
the  archbishop  or  his  people.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
King,  who  must  have  known  the  peril  of  attempting 
the  life  of  an  archbishop,  would  have  apprehended  and 
committed  him  to  prison.  Becket  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  night  in  the  church:  his  bed  was 
Flight  of  strewn  before  the  altar.  At  midnight  he 
oot.i8'.  rose,  and  with  only  two  monks  and  a  aer* 
vant  stole  out  of  the  northern  gate,  the  only  one  which 
was  not  guarded.  He  carried  with  him  only  his  archi* 
episcopal  pall  and  his  seal.  The  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy,  but  the  next  morning  they  reached  Lincoln, 
and  lodged  with  a  pious  citizen  —  piety  and  admiration 
of  Becket  were  the  same  thing.  At  Lincoln  he  took 
the  disguise  of  a  monk,  dropped  down  the  Witham  to 
a  hermitage  in  the  fens  belonging  to  the  Cistercians  of 
Sempringham ;  thence  by  cross-roads,  and  chiefly  by 

1  De  Boshun,  p.  16a 
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night,  he  found  his  way  to  Estrey,  about  five  miles 
from  Deal,  a  manor  belonging  to  Christ  Church  in 
Canterbury.  He  remained  there  a  week.  On  All 
Souls  Day  he  went  on  board  a  boat,  just  before  morn- 
ing, and  by  the  evening  reached  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
To  avoid  observation  he  landed  on  the  open  shore  near 
Gravelines.  His  large,  loose  shoes  made  it  difficult  to 
wade  through  the  sand  without  falling.  He  sat  down 
in  despair.  After  some  delay  was  obtained  for  a  prel- 
ate, accustomed  to  the  prancing  war-horse  or  stately 
cavalcade,  a  sorry  nag  without  a  saddle,  and  with  a 
wisp  of  hay  for  a  bridle.^  But  he  soon  got  weary  and 
was  fain  to  walk.  He  had  many  adventures  by  the 
way.  He  was  once  nearly  betrayed  by  gazing  with 
delight  on  a  falcon  upon  a  young  squire's  wrist :  his 
fright  punished  him  for  this  relapse  into  his  secular 
vanities.  The  host  of  a  small  inn  recognized  him  by 
his  lofty  look  and  the  whiteness  of  his  hands.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  tiie  monastery  of  Clair  Marais, 
near  St.  Omer :  he  was  there  joined  by  Herbert  de 
Bosham,  who  had  been  left  behind  to  collect  what 
money  he  could  at  Canterbury :  he  brought  but  100 
marks  and  some  plate.  While  he  was  in  this  part 
of  Flanders  the  Justiciary,  Richard  de  Luci,  passed 
through  the  town  on  his  way  to  England.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  archbishop  to  return  with  him : 
Becket  suspected  his  friendly  overtures,  or  had  reso- 
lutely determined  not  to  put  himself  again  in  the 
King's  power. 

In  the  first  access  of  indignation  at  Becket's  flight 
the  Sang  had  sent  orders  for  strict  watch  to  be  kept  in 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  especially  Dover.  The  next 
measure  was  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  Count  of 

VOL.  IV.  23 
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Flanders,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Pope  against 
his  fugitive  subject.  Henry  could  not  but  foresee  how 
formidable  an  ally  the  exile  might  become  to  his  rivals 
and  enemies,  how  dangerous  to  his  extensive  but  ill- 
consolidated  foreign  dominions.  He  might  know  that 
Becket  would  act  and  be  received  as  an  independent 
potentate.  The  rank  of  his  ambassadors  implied  the 
importance  of  their  mission  to  France.  Th^  were 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops- of  London,  Exe- 
ter, Chichester,  and  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  three  other  distinguished  nobles.  The  same  dny 
that  Becket  passed  to  Gravelines,  th^  crossed  firom 
Dover  to  Calais.' 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  though  with  some  cause  of 
Becket  in  hostUity  to  Bockot,  had  offered  him  a  refuge  ; 
•*"••  yet  perhaps  was  not  distinctly  informed  or 

would  not  know  that  the  exile  was  in  his  dominions.* 
He  received  the  King  s  envoys  with  civility.  The  King 
*of  France  was  at  Compidgne.  '  The  strongest  passi<»s 
in  the  feeble  mind  of  Louis  VIL  were  jealousy  of 
Henry  of  England,  and  a  servile  bigotry  to  the  Churchy 
to  which  he  seemed  determined  to  compensate  for  the 
hostility  and  disobedience  of  his  youth.  Against  Hen- 
ry, personally,  there  were  old  causes  of  hatred  rankling 
in  his  heart,  not  the  less  deep  because  they  could  not 

1  Foliot  and  the  King's  vnyoyu  croaaed  the  same  day.  It  is  rathir 
omasing  that,  though  Becket  cromed  the  same  da^  in  an  open  boat,  and, 
as  is  incautioaslj  betrayed  by  his  friends,  suffered  mnch  fttm  the  nmgh 
sea,  the  weather  is  described  as  in  his  case  almost  miiaealoiialy  ttronhU, 
in  the  other  as  miraculously  tempestuous.  So  that  while  Becket  calmly 
glided  over,  Foliot  in  despair  of  his  life  threw  off  his  cowl  and  cope. 

3  Compare,  however,  Boger  of  Pontlgny.  By  his  account,  tha  Gouiit  af 
Flanders,  a  relative  and  partisan  of  Henry  {**  consangumeos  et  qui  paitas 
ejus  fovebat "),  would  have  arrested  him.  He  escaped  over  the  border  by 
a  trick.  —  Boger  de  Pontigny,  p.  146. 
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be  avowed.  Henry  of  England  was  now  the  husband 
of  Eleanor,  who,,  after  some  years  of  marriage,  had 
contemptnonsly  divorced  the  King  of  France  as  a  monk 
rather  than  a  husband,  had  thrown  herself  in-  ,^^11^ 
to  the  arms  of  Henry  and  carried  with  her  a  ^  ^^' 
dowry  as  large  as  hdf  the  kingdom  of  France.  There 
had  since  been  years  either  of  fierce  war,  treacherous 
negotiations,  or  jealous  and  armed  peace,  between  the 
rival  sovereigns. 

Louis  had  watched,  and  received  regular  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  in  England ;  his  admiration  of  Beck- 
et  for  his  lofty  churchmanship  and  daring  opposition  to 
Henry  was  at  its  height,  scarcely  disguised.  He  had 
already  in  secret  offered  to  receive  Becket,  not  as  a  fu- 
gitive, but  as  the  sharer  in  his  kingdom.  The  ambas- 
fladors  appeared  before  Louis  and  presented  a  letter 
urging  the  King  of  France  not  to  admit  within  his  do- 
minions the  traitor  Thomas,  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. ^'  Late  Archbishop  I  and  who  has  presumed 
^o  depose  him  ?  I  am  a  king,  like  my  brother  ^^^  ^ 
of  England ;  I  should  not  dare  to  depose  the  *«*»***• 
meanest  of  my  clergy.  Is  this  the  King's  gratitude  for 
the  services  of  bis  Chancellor,  to  banish  him  from 
France,  as  he  has  done  from  England?"^  Louis 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Pope,  recomimending  to  his 
&vor  the  cause  of  Becket  as  his  own. 

The  ambassadors  passed  onward  to  Sens,  where  re- 
sided  the   Pope  Alexander  IH.,  himself  an  Amb«w4or« 
exile,  and  opposing  his  spiritual  power  to  the  **  ^^^' 
highest  temporal  authority,  that  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  subservi«)it  Antipope.    Alexander  was  in  a  position 
of  extraordinary  diflSculty :  on  the  one  side  were  grati- 

1  Gika,  iv.  363 ;  Bouquet,  p.  217. 
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tnde  to  King  Henry  for  his  firm  support,  and  the  fear 
of  estranging  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  on  whose  unri- 
valled wealth  he  reckoned  as  the  main  strength  of  his 
cause ;  on  the  other,  the  dread  of  offending  the  Eling 
of  France,  also  his  &ithiul  partisan,  in  whose  dominions 
he  was  a  refugee,  and  the  duty,  the  interest,  the  strong 
inclination  to  maintain  every  privilege  of  the  hierarchy. 
To  Henry  Alexander  almost  owed  his  pontificate.  His 
first  and  most  faithful  adherents  had  been  Theobald 
the  primate,  the  English  Church,  and  Henry  King  of 
England ;  and  when  the  weak  Louis  had  entered  into 
dangerous  negotiations  at  Lannes  with  the  Emperor; 
when  at  Dijon  he  had  almost  placed  himself  in  the 
power  of  Frederick,  and  his  voluntary  or  enforced  de- 
fection had  filled  Alexander  with  dread,  the  advance 
of  Henry  of  England  with  a  powerful  force  to  the 
neighborhood  rescued  the  French  king  firom  his  peril- 
ous position.^  And  now,  though  Victor  the  Antipope 
was  dead,  a  successor,  Guido  of  Crema,  had  been  set 
up  by  the  imperial  party,  and  Frederick  would  lose  no 
opportunity  of  gaining,  if  any  serious  quarrel  should 
alienate  him  from  Alexander,  a  monarch  of  such  sur- 
passing power.  An  envoy  firom  England,  John  Cum- 
min, was  even  now  at  the  imperial  court.* 

Becket's  messengers,  before  the  reception  of  Hen- 
ry's ambassadors  by  Pope  Alexander,  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  private  interview.  The  account  of  Becket*s 
^^  fight  with  beasts  "  at  Northampton,  and  a  skilful  paral- 
lel with  St.  Paul,  had  melted  the  heart  of  the  Pontiff 
as  he  no  doubt  thought  himself  suffering  like  perseco- 
tions,  to  a  flood  of  tears.     How  in  truth  could  a  Pope 

1  See  back,  page  281. 

s  Epist.  Kuntii;  GUea,  it.  254;  Bouquet,  p.  217. 
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venture  to  abandon  such  a  champion  of  what  were 
called  the  liberties  of  the  church  ?  He  had,  in  fact, 
throughout  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Becket. 
Whenever  letters  could  escape  the  jealous  watchfulness 
of  the  King,  they  had  passed  between  England  and 
Sens.^ 

The  ambassadors  of  Henry  were  received  in  state  in 
the  open  consistory.  Foliot  of  London  began  The  King's 
with  his  usual  ability ;  his  warmth  at  length  at  Sent. 
betrayed  him  into  the  Scriptural  citation,  —  "The 
wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."  "Forbear,*' 
said  the  Pope.  "  I  will  forbear  him,"  answered  Foliot, 
"  It  is  for  thine^own  sake,  not  for  his,  that  I  bid  thee 
forbear."  The  Pope's  severe  manner  silenced  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Cliichester, 
who  had  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  eloquence, 
began  a  long  harangue ;  but  at  a  fatal  blunder  in  his 
Latin,  the  whole  Italian  court  burst  into  laughter.^ 
The  discomfited  orator  tried  in  vain  to  proceed.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  spoke  with  prudent  brevity.  The 
Count  of  Arundel,  more  cautious  or  less  learned,  used 
his  native  Norman.  His  speech  was  mild,  grave,  and 
conciliatory,  and  therefore  the  most  embarrassing  to 
the  Pontiff.     Alexander  consented  to  send  his  cardinal 


1  Becket  writes  from  England  to  the  Pope:  '*  Qaod  petimus,  summo 
rilentio  petimns  occultari.  Nihil  enim  nobis  tatom  est,  quum  omnia  ftrd 
reienmtiir  ad  regem,  qaie  nobis  in  conclavi  vel  in  aurem  dicuntur." 
There  is  a  significant  clause  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  which  implies  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Church  did  not  confine  themselves  to  Church  afiairs: 
**  De  Wallensibtts  et  Oweno,  qui  se  principem  nominat,  promdeaiUy  quia 
Dominus  Bex  super  ^oc  maximft  motus  est  et  indignatus.'*  The- Welsh 
were  in  arms  against  the  Kmg:  this  borders  on  high  treason. — Apud  Giles, 
iii.  1,  Bouquet,  221. 

3  The  word  **oportaebat**  was  too  bad  for  monkish,  or  rather  for  Roman, 
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legates  to  England ;  but  neither  the  argaments  of  Fo- 
liot,  nor  those  of  Arondel,  who  now  rose  to  something 
like  a  menace  of  recourse  to  the  Antipope,  woald  in- 
duce him  to  invest  them  with  fiill  power.  The  Pope 
would  intrust  to  none  but  to  himself  the  prerogadye 
of  final  judgment.  Alexander  mistrusted  the  venality 
of  his  cardinals,  and  Henry's  subsequent  dealing  with 
some  of  them  justified  his  mistrust.^  He  was  himself 
inflexible  to  tempting  offers.  The  envoys  privately 
proposed  to  extend  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence  to 
almost  all  classes,  and  to  secure  the  tax  in  perpetuity  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  The  ambassadors  retreated  in  haste ; 
their  commission  had  been  limited  to  a  few  days.  The 
bishops,  so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  in  France  for 
Becket,  had  entered  Sens  as  retainers  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel :  they  received  intimation  that  certain  lawleas 
knights  in  the  neighborhood  had  determined  to  waylay 
and  plunder  these  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
saintly  Becket.  « 

Far  different  was  the  progress  of  the  exiled  primate. 
From  St.  Bertin  he  was  escorted  by  the  abbot,  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Terouenne.  He  entered  France;  he 
was  met,  as  he  approached  Soissons,  by  the  King's 
brothers,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a  long  train 
of  bishops,  abbots,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  he 
Beei»e&t  entered  Soissons  at  the  head  of  300  horsemen. 
^•""  The  interview  of  Louis  with  Becket  raised 

his  admiration  into  passion.  As  the  envoys  of  Heniy 
passed  on  one  side  of  the  river,  they  saw  the  pomp  in 
which  the  ally  of  the  King  of  France^^  rather  than  the 

^  According  to  Roger  of  Pontigny,  there  were  some  of  them  "  qui  m- 
cepUl  a  rage  pecunift  partes  ejus  foFebant,"  particularly  William  of  Fmm. 
-p.  163. 
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exile  from  England,  was  approaching  Sens.  The  car- 
dinals, whether  from  prudence,  jealousy,  or  other  mo« 
tives,  were  cool  in  their  reception  of  Becket.  The 
Pope  at  once  granted  the  honor  of  a  public  audience ; 
he  placed  Becket  on  his  right  hand,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  rise  to  speak.  Becket,  after  a  skilful  ac- 
count of  hb  hard  usage,  spread  out  the  parchment 
which  contained  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  They 
were  read  ;  the  whole  Consistory  exclaimed  against  the 
violation  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  On  further  ex- 
amination the  Pope  acknowledged  that  six  of  them 
were  less  evil  than  the  rest ;  on  the  remaining  ten  he 
pronounced  his  unqualified  condemnation.  He  rebuked 
the  weakness  of  Becket  in  swearing  to  these  articles,  it 
is  said,  with  the  severity  of  a  father,  the  tenderness  of 
a  mother.^  He  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that 
he  had  atoned  by  his  sufferings  and  his  patience  for  his 
brief  infirmity.  Becket  pursued  his  advantage.  The 
next  day,  by  what  might  seem  to  some  trustfiil  magna- 
nimity, to  others,  a  skilful  mode  of  getting  rid  of  cer- 
tain objections  which  had  been  raised  concerning  his 
election,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  archiepisco- 
pate  to  the  Pope.  Some  of  the  more  politic,  it  was 
said,  more  venal  cardinals,  entreated  the  Pontiff  to  put 
an  end  at  once  to  this  dangerous  quarrel  by  accepting 
the  surrender.*  But  the  Pontiff  (his  own  judgment 
being  supported  among  others  by  the  Cardinal  Hya- 
cinth) restored  to  him  the  archiepiscopal  ring,  thus 
ratifying  his  primacy.  He  assured  Becket  of  his  pro- 
\ection,  and  committed  him  to  the  hospitable  care  of 

1  Herbert  de  Bosham. 

>  Aliuii  Vita  (p.  862) ;  and  Alan's  Life  rests  mainlj  on  tha  aatlioiity  of 
rohn  of  Salisbttiy.    Herbert  de  Boeham  snppreases  this. 
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the  Abbot  of  Pontigny,  a  monast^y  aboat  twelve 
leagues  from  Sens.  ^'  So  long  have  yon  lived  in  ease 
and  opulence,  now  learn  the  lessons  of  poverty  from 
the  poor."  ^  Yet  Alexander  thought  it  prudent  to  in- 
hibit any  proceedings  of  Becket  against  the  King  till 
the  following  Easter. 

Socket's  emissaries  had  been  present  during  the  in- 
terview of  Henry's  ambassadors  with  the  Pope.  Hen- 
ry, no  doubt,  received  speedy  intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings with  Becket.  He  was  at  Marlborough  af^r 
^Oicton  a  disastrous  campaign  in  Wales.'  He  issued 
King  Heniy.  immediate  orders  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  promulgated  a  mandate  to  the  bishops 
wntth  of  t<>  sequester  the  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who 
"•"y-  had  followed  him  to  France.      He  forbade 

public  prayers  for  the  Primate.     In  the  exasperated 
state,  especially  of  the  monkish  mind,  prayers  for  Beck 
et  would  easily  slide  into  anathemas  against  the  king. 
The  payment  of  Peter's  Pence*  to  the  Pope  was  sus- 
pended.    All  correspondence  with  Becket  was  forbid- 

1  The  Abbot  of  Pontigny  wbe  an  ardent  admirer  of  Becket  See  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  Bouquet,  p.  214.  Prajets  were  offered  op 
throughout  the  struggle  with  Henry  for  Becket's  sncceaa  at  Pontigny, 
Citeaux,  and  Clairvaux.  —  Giles,  it.  265. 

3  Compare  Lingard.  Becket  on  this  news  exclaimed,  as  is  said,  **  IDs 
wise  men  are  become  fools;  the  Lord  hath  sent  among  them  a  spirit  of  gid- 
diness; they  have  made  England  to  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  dnmkeo  maa.^* 
—  Vol.  iii.  p.  227.  No  doubt,  he  would  have  it  supposed  God*8  TengeoBA 
for  his  own  wrongs. 

s  There  are  in  Foliot's  letters  many  curious  circumstances  about  the  col- 
lection and  transmission  of  Peter's  Pence.  In  Alexander's  present  eUAit^ 
notwithstanding  the  amity  of  the  King  of  France,  this  source  of  reTenoa 
was  no  doubt-  important.  —  Epist.  149,  172,  &c.  Alexander  wrote  from 
Clermont  to  Foliot  (June  8, 1165)  to  collect  the  tax,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  recall  of  Becket:  to  Henry,  reprobating  the  Constitntions;  to 
Becket,  urging  prudence  and  ciroumspection.  This  was  later.  The  P««pa 
was  then  on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  be  might  nee<*  Heniy*8  gold. 
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den.  But  the  resentment  of  Henry  was  not  satisfied. 
He  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment,  and  ordered  at 
once  to  be  driven  from  the  kingdom  all  the  primate's 
kinsmen,  dependents,  and  friends.  Four  hundred  per- 
sons, it  is  said,  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  even  in&nts 
at  the  breast  were  included  (and  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter)  in  this  relentless  edict.  Every  adult  was  to 
take  an  oath  to  proceed  immediately  to  Becket,  in  or- 
der that  his  eyes  might  be  shocked,  and  his  heart 
wrung  by  the  miseries  which  he  had  brought  on  his 
family  and  his  friends.  This  order  was  as  inhumanly 
executed,  as  inhumanly  enacted.^  It  was  intrusted, 
to  Randulph  de  Broc,  a  fierce  soldier,  the  bitterest  of 
Socket's  personal  enemies.  It  was  as  impolitic  as 
cruel.  The  monasteries  and  convents  of  Flanders  and 
of  France  were  thrown  open  to  the  exiles  with  gener- 
ous hospitality.  Throughout  both  these  countries  was 
spread  a  multitude  of  persons  appealing  to  the  pity,  to 
the  indignation  of  all  orders  of  the  people,  and  so  deep- 
ening the  universal  hatred  of  Henry.  The  enemy  of 
the  Church  was  self-convicted  of  equal  enmity  to  all 
Christianity  of  heart. 

In  his  seclusion  at  Pontigny  Becket  seemed  deter- 
mined to  compeni^ate  by  the  sternest  monastic  Becket  at 
discipline  for  that  deficiency  which  had  been^°"«°-^- 
alleged  on  his  election  to  the  archbishopric.     He  put 
on  the  coarse  Cistercian  dress.     He  lived  on  the  liard 
and  scanty  Cistercian  diet.     Outwardly  he  still  main- 
tained something  of  his  old  magnificence  and  the  splen- 
dor of  his  station.     His  establishment  of  horses  and 
retainers  was  so  costly,  that  his  sober  friend,  John  of 
Salisbury,  remonstrated  against  the  profuse  ezpendi 
1  Becket,  Epist.  4,  p.  7 
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tnre.  Richer  viands  were  indeed  served  on  a  table 
apart,  ostensibly  for  Becket ;  bat  while  he  himself  was 
content  with  the  pnlse  and  gruel  of  the  monks,  those 
meats  and  game  were  given  away  to  the  be^ais.  His 
devotions  were  long  and  secret,  broken  with  perpetual 
groans.  At  night  he  rose  from  the  bed  strewn  with 
rich  coverings,  as  beseeming  an  archbishop,  and  sum- 
moned his  chaplain  to  the  work  of  flagellation.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  tore  his  flesh  with  his  nails,  and 
lay  on  the  cold  floor,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  Hia 
health  suflered;  wild  dreams,  so  reports  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, hamited  his  broken  slmnbers,  of  cardinals 
plucking  out  his  eyes,  fierce  assassins  cleaving  his  ton- 
sured crown.^  His  studies  were  neither  suited  to  calm 
his  mind,  nor  to  abase  his  hierarchical  haughtiness. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  the  canon  law,  of  which  the 
False  Decretals  now  formed  an  integral  part:  sacer- 
dotal fraud  justifying  the  loftiest  sacerdotal  presump- 
tion. John  of  Salisbury  again  interposed  with  firiendly 
remonstrance.  He  urged  him  to  withdraw  from  these 
undevotional  inquiries;  he  recommended  to  him  the 
works  of  a  Pope  of  a  diflerent  character,  the  Morals 
of  Gregory  the  Great.  He  exhorted  him  to  confer 
with  holy  men  on  books  of  spiritual  hnprovement. 

King  Henry  in  the  mean  time  took  a  loftier  and  more 
N«((oti&tioikB  menacing  tone  towards  the  Pope.  **  It  is 
Bmperor.  au  uuheard^of  thing  that  the  court  of  Rome 
should  support  traitors  against  my  sovereign  authority  ; 
I  have  not  deserved  such  treatment.^  I  am  still  more 
indignant  that  the  justice  is  denied  to  me  which  is 
granted  to  the  meanest  clerk.''     In  his  wrath  he  made 

1  Edw.  Grim. 

^  Bouquet,  xyi.  S66. 
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overtures  to  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
maker,  he  might  be  called,  of  two  Antipopes,  ^nd  the 
minister  of  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  he  had  long 
sought  an  opportunity  of  falling  off  from  Alexander, 
and  his  perfidious  cardinals,  who  presumed  to  support 
against  him  the  traitor  Thomas,  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  Emperor  met  the  advances  of  Henry  Avith 
promptitude,  which  showed  the  importance  he  attached 
to  the  alliance.  Reginald  of  Cologne  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  propose  a  double  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Swabia,  of  Frederick's  son,  and  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
with  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  The 
Pope  trembled  at  this  threatened  union  between  the 
houses  of  Swabia  and  England.  At  the  Diktat 
great  diet  held  at  Wurtzburg,  Frederick  as-  Z^e^' 
serted  the  canonical  election  of  Paschal  HI.,  whifuntide. 
the  new  Antipope,  and  declared  in  the  face  of  the 
empire  and  of  all  Christendom,  that  the  powerful  king- 
dom of  England  had  now  embraced  his  cause,  and  that 
the  King  of  Prance  stood  alone  in  his  support  of  Alex-* 
ander.^  In  his  public  edict  he  declared  to  all  Christen- 
dom that  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Paschal,  of  denial  of 
all  future  allegiance  to  Alexander,  administered  to  all 
the  great  princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire,  had  been 
taken  by  the  ambassadors  of  King  Henry,  Richard  of 
Ilchester,  and  John  of  Oxford.^    Nor  was  this  all.     A 

1  The  letten  of  John  of  Salisbury  are  full  of  allmnoiu  to  tiie  proceedings 
at  Wurtzburg.  —  Bouquet,  p.  624.  John  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  denied 
the  oath  (p.  588);  also  Giles,  iv.  964.  ^Ho  is  from  that  time  branded  by 
John  of  Salisbury  as  an  arch  liar. 

s  John  of  Oxford  was  rewarded  fbr  this  service  by  the  deanery  of  Salis- 
bury, vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  dean  to  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux. 
Toscelin,  Bishop  of  Salisbniy,  notwithstanding  the  papal  prohibition  that 
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solemn  oath  of  abjuration  of  Pope  Alexander  was  en- 
acted, and  to  some  extent  enforced ;  it  was  to  be  taken 
by  every  male  over  twelve  years  old  throughout  the 
realm.*  The  King's  officers  compelled  this  act  of  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  in  villages,  in  castles,  in  cities. 

If  the  ambassadors  of  Heniy  at  Wurtzburg  had  full 
powers  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  King  to  the 
Antipope ;  if  they  took  the  oath  unconditionally,  and 
with  no  reserve  in  case  Alexander  should  abandon  the 
cause  of  Becket ;  if  this  oath  of  abjuration  in  England 
was  generally  administered ;  it  is  clear  that  Henry  soon 
changed,  or  wavered  at  least  in  his  policy.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  two  houses  came  to  nothing.  Yet 
even  after  this  he  addressed  another  letter  to  R^inald, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  declaring  again  his  long  cher- 
ished determination  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Alexander, 
the  supporter  of  his  enemy,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  demanded  safe-conduct  for  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London, 


no  election  should  take  place  in  the  ahsence  of  some  of  the  canons,  < 
Ihe  safer  course  of  obedience  to  the  King's  mandate.  Thi?  act  of  Joecclia 
was  deeply  resented  by  Becket.  John  of  Oxford's  usurpation  of  the  dean 
eiy  was  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  his  excommunication  at  Yezelaj. 
See  also,  on  the  loyal  but  somewhat  unscrupulous  proceedings  of  John  of 
Oxford,  the  letter  (hereafter  referred  to)  of  Nicolas  de  Monte  BotomagensL 
It.  describes  the  attempt  of  John  of  Oxford  to  prepossess  the  Empress  Ma- 
tilda against  Becket  It  likewise  betrays  again  the  double-dealing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  outwardly  for  the  King,  secretly  a  partisan  and  adHaer 
of  Becket.  On  the  whole,  it  shows  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the 
empress,  who  disapproved  of  some  of  the  Constitutions,  and  especially  of 
their  being  written,  but  speaks  strongly  of  the  abuses  in  the  Chordi. 
Nicolas  admires  her  skilAilnesa  in  defending  her  son.-* Giles,  it.  187. 
Bouquet,  226. 

1  *'  Pnecepit  enim  public^  et  eon^itviU  per  vioos,  per  casteDa,  per  dritatcs 
ab  homine  sene  usque  ad  puerum  duodenum  beati  Petri  sncoessoram  Alex- 
audrum  abjorare."  William  of  Canterbury  alone  of  Becket's  biognpheia 
(Giles,  ii.  p.  19)  asserts  this,  but  it  is  unanswerably  confirmed  by  Becksfa 
Utter  78,  iil.  p.  192. 
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John  of  Oxford,  De  Luci,  the  Justiciary,  peremptorily 
to  require  the  Pope  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Thomas, 
and  to  command  the  observance  of  the  Customs.^  The 
success  of  Alexander  in  Italy,  aversion  in  England  to 
the  abjuration  of  Alexander,  some  unaccounted  jeal- 
ousy with  the  Emperor,  irresolution  in  Henry,  which 
was  part  of  his  impetuous  character,  may  have  wrought 
this  change. 

The  monk  and  severe  student  of  Pontigny  found  rest 
neither  in  his  austerities  nor  his  studies.^  The  causes 
of  this  enforced  repose  are  manifest  —  the  negotiations 
between  Henry  and  the  Emperor,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  success  of  the  Pope  on  his  return  to  Italy.  It 
would  have  been  perilous  policy,  either  for  him  to  risk, 
or  for  the  Pope  not  to  inhibit  any  rash  measure. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  seclusion,  when  he  found 
that  the  King's  heart  was  still  hardened,  the  fire,  not, 
we  are  assured  by  his  followers,  of  resentment,  but  of 
parental  love,  not  zeal  for  vengeance  but  for  justice, 
burned  within  his  soul,  Henry  was  at  this  time  in 
France.  Three  times  the  exile  cited  his  sov-  Beckctdtee 
ereign  with  the  tone  of  a  superior  to  submit  **^«^i°«- 
to  his  censure.  Becket  had  communicated  his  design 
to  his  followers :  — ^^"  Let  us  act  as  the  Lord  commanded 
his  steward:^  '  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations, 

1  The  letter  in  Giles  (vi.  279)  is  rather;  perplexing.  It  is  placed  hy  Bou- 
quet, agreeing  with  Baronios,  in  1166;  by  Von  Raumer  (Geschichte  der 
Hohenstauffen,  ii.  p.  192)  in  1165,  before  the  Diet  of  Wnrtzborg.  This 
cannot  be  right,  as  the  letter  implies  that  Alexander  was  in  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  not  before  Nov.  1165.  The  embassy,  though  it  seems  that  the 
Emperor  granted  the  safe-conduct,  did  not  take  place,  at  least  as  regards 
some  of  the  ambassadors. 

3  ^  Itaque  per  biennium  ferme  stetit"  So  writes  Roger  of  Pontlgnj.  It 
b  difficult  to  make  out  so  long  a  time.  —  p.  154. 

s  Herbert  de  Bosham.  —  p.  236. 
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and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down, 
and  to  destroy,  and  to  hew  down,  to  build  and  to 
plant.'  "  ^  All  his  hearers  applauded  his  righteoua  res- 
olution. In  the  first  message  the  haughty  meaning 
was  veiled  in  the  blandest  words,'  and  sent  by  a  Cistern 
cian  of  gentle  demeanor,  named  Urban.'  The  King 
returned  a  short  and  bitter  answer.  The  second  time 
Becket  wrote  in  severer  language,  but  yet  in  the  spirit, 
'tis  said,  of  compassion  and  leniency.^  The  King 
deigned  no  reply.  His  third  messenger  was  a  tattered, 
barefoot  friar.  To  him  Becket,  it  might  seem,  with 
studied  insult,  not  only  intrusted  his  letter  to  the  King, 
but  authorized  the  friar  to  speak  in  his  name.  With 
such  a  messenger  the  message  was  not  likely  to  lose  in 
asperity.  The  King  returned  an  answer  even  moro 
contemptuous  than  the  address.^ 

But  this  secret  arraignment  of  tlie  King  did  not  oon- 
Nor.  u,  U66.  tent  the  unquiet  prelate.  He  could  now  dare 
more,  unrestrained,  unrebuked.  Pope  Alexander  had 
been  received  at  Eome  with  open  arms:  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  all  seemed  to  favor  his 
cause.  The  Emperor,  detained  by  wars  in  (Germany, 
was  not  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps.  In  the  free  cities 
of  Italy,  the  anti-imperialist  feeling,  and  the  growing 
republicanism,  gladly  entered  into  close  confederacy 
with  a  Pope  at  war  with  the  Emperor.  The  Pontiflf 
(secretly  it  should  seem,  it  might  be  in  defiance  or  in 

iJor.LlO. 

3  **  SuaviBsinm  litens,  flupplicadongm  solam,  ooneptioncm  two  millain 
▼el  ifKxficam  continentea."  —  Do  BoBham. 

*  Urbane  by  disposition  aa  by  name.  — Ibid. 

«  Giles,  til.  866.    Bouquet,  p'  243. 

^  '*  Quin  potius  dura  propinantes,  dura  pro  dura,  immo  miilto  plot  dni- 
ora  prioribus,  reportaverunt"  —  De  Bosham. 
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revenge  for  Henry's  threatened  revolt  and  for  the  acts 
of  his  ambassadors  at  Wurtzburg^)  ventured  to  grant 
to  Becket  a  legatine  power  over  the  King's  English 
dominions,  except  the  province  of  York.  Though  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Becket  to  enter  those  domin- 
ions, it  armed  him,  as  it  was  thought,  with  unquestion- 
able authority  over  Henry  and  his  subjects.  At  all 
events  it  annulled  whatever  restraint  the  Pope,  by 
counsel  or  by  mandate,  had  placed  on  the  proceedings 
of  Becket.^  The  Archbishop  took  his  determination 
alone.^  As  though  to  throw  an  awful  mystery  about 
his  plan,  he  called  his  wise  friends  together,  and  con- 
sulted them  on  the  propriety  of  resigning  his  see.  With 
one  voice  they  rejected  the  timid  counsel.  Yet  though 
his  most  intimate  followers  were  in  ignorance  of  his 
designs,  some  intelligence  of  a  meditated  blow  was  be- 
trayed to  Henry.  The  King  summoned  an  assembly 
of  prelates  at  Chinon.  The  Bishops  of  Lisieux  and 
Seez,  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Rotran,  con- 

1  The  Pope  had  written  (Jan.  28)  to  the  bishope  of  England  not  to  pre- 
tnme  to  act  without  the  consent  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterboiy. 
April  5,  he  forbade  Roger  of  York  and  the  other  prelates  to  crown  the 
King*8  son.  May  3,  he  writes  to  Foliot  and  the  bishops  who  had  received 
benefices  of  the  King  to  surrender  them  under  pain  of  anathema;  to  Becket 
in  favor  of  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Salisbury:  he  had  annulled  the  grant  of  the 
deanery  of  Salisbury  to  John  of  Oxford.  May  10,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bouen,  denouncing  the  dealings  of  Heniy  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Anti- 
pope.  —  Giles,  iv.  10  a  80.    Bouquet,  246. 

'^  The  inhibition  given  at  Sens  to  proceed  against  the  King,  before  the 
Easter  of  the  following  year  (a.d.  1166),  had  now  expired.  Moreover  he 
had  a  direct  commission  to  proceed  by  Commination  against  those  who  for- 
cibly  withheld  the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  — Apud  Giles,  iv.  8. 
Bouquet,  xvi.  844.  At  the  same  time  the  Pope  urged  great  discretion  as 
to  the  King*s  person.  —  Giles,  iv.  12.    Bouquet,  244. 

*  At  the  same  time  Becket  wrote  to  Foliot  of  London,  commanding  him 
nnder  penalty  of  excommunication  to  transmit  to  him  the  sequestered  rev- 
enue9  of  Canterbury  in  his  hands.  —  Foliot  appealed  to  the  Pope.  —  Foliot's 
Letter.    Giles,  vi.  5.    Bouquet,  215. 
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sented  to  accompany  as  a  mediator,  were  despatched  to 
Pontigny,  to  anticipate  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  any 
sentence  which  might  be  pronounced  by  Becket.  They 
did  not  find  him  there :  he  had  already  gone  to  Soissons, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Dransus,  a  saint  whose  intercession  rendered  the  war- 
rior invincible  in  battle.  Did  Becket  hope  thus  to 
secure  victory  in  the  great  spiritual  combat?  One' 
whole  night  he  passed  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Dransns : 
another  before  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
a  third  before  that  of  the  Virgin,  his  especial  pa- 
troness. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ancient  and  famous 
Becket  at  monastery  of  Vezelay.^  The  church  of  Ve»&- 
ve«i*y.  ]^y^  jf  |.}^^  dismal  decorations  of  the  architect- 
ure are  (which  is  doubtiul)  of  that  period,  might  seem 
designated  for  that  fearful  ceremony.*^     There,  on  the 

1  The  carious  History  of  the  Monastery  of  Vezclay,  by  Hug^  of  Poitiera, 
(translated  in  Gaizot,  Collection  des  M^moires),  though  it  twice  mentions 
Becket,  stops  just  short  of  this  excommunicationf  1166.  Vezelay  boasted 
to  be  subject  only  to  the  See  of  Rome,  to  have  been  made  by  its  fbonder 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  This  was  one  great  distinction:  the 
other  was  the  unquestioned  possession  of  the  body  of  St  Maiy  Magdalene, 
"  Pamie  de  Dieu."  Vezelay  had  been  in  constant  strife  with  the  Bishop 
of  Autun  ibr  its  ecclesiastical,  with  the  Count  of  Neven  for  its  territorial, 
independence;  with  the  monastery  of  Ciugny,  as  its  rival.  This  is  a  doc- 
ument very  instructive  as  to  the  life  of  tlie  age. 

3  A  modem  traveller  thus  writes  of  the  church  of  Yezelay:  '^On  vok 
par  le  choix  des  sujets  qui  ont  nn  sens,  quel  ^tait  Tesprit  du  temps  et  la 
mani^re  dMnterpr^ter  la  mligion.  Ce  n'^tait  pas  par  la  douceur  ou  U  per- 
Binmcn  qu^on  voulait  convcrtir,  mais  bien  par  la  terrcur.  Les  disoours  dee 
pretres  pourraient  se  r^sumer  en  ce  peu  de  mots:  *  Croyez,  on  sinon  toqs 
p('ris8ez  mis^rablement,  et  vous  eerez  ^temellement  tourment^  dans  Tautrp 
nionde!*  De  lour  c6t^,  les  artistes,  gens  religieux,  eccl<^8ia8tiqne8  m^ine 
pt){iT  la  plupart,  donnaient  une  forme  r<^elle  aux  sombres  images  que  lenr 
inspirait  un  zele  farouche.  Je  ne  trouve  k  Vezelay  aucun  de  ces  sujets 
que  les  ames  tendres  aimeraient  k  rt>t racer,  teh  que  le  pardon  acoovd^  an 
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feast  of  the  Ascension,^  when  the  church  was  crowded 
with  worshippers  from  all  quarters,  he  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  condemned  and 
annulled  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  declared  ex- 
communicate all  who  ohserved  or  enforced  their  ohserr- 
ance,  all  who  had  counselled,  and  all  who  had  defended 
them ;  absolved  all  the  bishops  from  the  oaths  which 
they  had  taken  to  maintain  them.  This  sweeping 
anathema  involved  the  whole  kingdom.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded to  excommunicate  by  name  the  most  active  and 
poweriul  adversaries :  John  of  Oxford,  for  his  dealings 
with  the  scnitmatic  partisans  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Antipope,  and  for  his  usurpation  of  the  deanery  of 
Salisbury ;  Richard  of  Ilcheeter  Archdeacon  of  Poit- 
iers, the  colleague  of  John  in  his  negotiations  at  Wnrtz- 
burg  (thus  the  cause  of  Becket  and  Pope  Alexander 
were  indissolubly  welded  together)  ;  the  great  Justici- 
ary, Richard  de  Luci,  and  John  of  Baliol,  the  authors 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  Randulph  de  Broc, 
Hugo  de  Clare,  and  others,  for  their  forcible  usur- 
pation of  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He 
yet  in  his  mercy  spared  the  king  (he  had  received  in- 


repentir  la  recompense  da  juste,  etc. ;  mals,  aa  contniire,  Je  vols  Samnel 
^gorgeant  Agag;  dee  diables  ^cartelant  dee  damn^,  on  lee  entratnant  dana 
Pabime;  puis  des  animaux  horribles,  des  monstres  hidenz,  des  tStes  gri- 
ma^antes  expnmant  on  les  sonffirances  des  reprouv^  oa  la  joie  des  babitans 
de  I'enfer.  Qa*on  se  repr^sente  la  d^voUoii  des  hommee  ^lev^s  aa  miliea 
de  ces  images,  et  Ton  s'^tonnera  moios  des  massacres  des  Albigeois."  — 
Notes  d'un  Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France,  par  Prosper  Merim^e,  p.  43. 
1  Diceto  gives  the  date  Ascension  Day,  Herbert  de  Bosham  St.  Mary 
Magdalene*s  Day  (July  22d).  It  should  seem  that  De  Bosham's  memory 
ftuled  him.  See  the  letter  of  Nicolas  de  M.  Rotomagensi,  who  speaks  of 
the  excommunication  as  past,  and  that  Becket  was  expected  to  excommuni- 
cate the  King  an  St  Mary  Magdalene's  day.  This,  if  done  at  Vezelay  (as 
it  were,  over  the  body  of  the  Saint,  on  her  sacred  day),  had  been  tenfold 
more  awful. 

VOL.  IV.  24 
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telligence  that  Henrj  was  dangerously  ill),  and  in  a 
lower  tone,  his  voice,  as  it  seemed,  half  choked  with 
tears,  he  uttered  his  commination.  The  whole  congre- 
gation, even  his  own  intimate  followers,  were  silent 
with  amazement. 

This  sentence  of  excommnnication  Becket  announced 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  clergy  of  England.  To  the 
latter  he  said,  '^Who  presumes  to  doubt  that  the 
priests  of  God  are  the  Others  and  masters  of  kin^ 
princes,  and  all  the  faithful?''  He  commanded  Gril- 
bert,  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  other  su£Bragans,  to 
publish  this  edict  throughout  their  dioceses.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  bishops  of  England ;  the 
Norman  prelates,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  were  ex- 
pressly warned  to  withdraw  firom*  all  communion  with 
the  excommunicate.^ 

The  wrath  of  Henry  drove  him  almost  to  madness. 
Anger  of  th«  ^^  ^^^  dared  to  name  Becket  in  his  pres- 
^°**  ence.2    Soon  after,  on  the  occasion  of  some 

discussion  about  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  burst  into  a 
fit  of  passion,  threw  away  his  cap,  ungirt  his  belt, 
stripped  ofi^  his  clothes,  tore  the  silken  coverlid  from 
his  bed,  and  crouched  down  on  the  straw,  gnawing 
bits  of  it  with  his  teeth.^  Proclamation  was  issued 
to  guard  the  ports  of  England  against  the  threatened 
interdict.  Any  one  who  should  be  apprehended  as 
the  bearer  of  such  an  instrument,  if  a  regular,  was 
to  lose  his  feet ;  if  a  clerk,  his  eyes,  and  suffer  noore 

1  See  the  carious  letter  of  Nicolas  de  Monte  Sotomagensl,  Oilet,  It.,  Boo- 
qnet,  350.  This  measure  of  Becket  was  imputed  by  the  Aichbiahop  of 
Bheims  to  pride  or  anger  (^'extollentin  ant  ka"):  it  made  an  snlkTiniUa 
impression  on  the  Empress  Matilda.  —  n>id. 

a  Epist  Giles,  iv.  186;  Bonqoet,  SSS. 

•  Epbt.  Giles,  iv.  260  ;  Bouquet,  256. 
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shameful  mutilation ;  a  layman  was  to  be  hanged ;  a 
leper  to  be  burned.  A  bishop  who  left  the  kingdom, 
for  fear  of  the  interdict,  was  to  carry  nothing  with  liim 
bat  his  staff.  All  exiles  were  to  return  on  pain  of 
losing  their  benefices.  Priests  who  refused  to  chant 
the  service  were  to  be  mutilated,  and  all  rebels  to  for^ 
feit  their  lands.  An  oath  was  to  be  administered  by 
the  sherifib  to  all  adults,  that  they  would  respect  no 
ecclesiastical  censure  from  the  Archbishop. 

A  second  time  Henry's  ungovernable  passion  be- 
trayed him«into  a  step  which,  instead  of  lowering,  only 
placed  his  antagonist  in  a  more  formidable  position. 
He  determined  to  drive  him  from  his  retreat  Beaket 
at  Pontigny.  He  sent  word  to  the  general  of  Pontignj. 
the  Cistercian  order,  that  it  was  at  their  peril,  if  they 
harbored  a  traitor  to  his  throne.  The  Cistercians  pos- 
sessed many  rich  abbeys  in  England ;  they  dared  not 
defy  at  once  the  King's  resentment  and  rapacity.  It 
was  intimated  to  the  Abbot  of  Pontigny,  that  he  must 
dismiss  his  guest.  The  Abbot  courteously  communi- 
cated to  Becket  the  danger  incurred  by  the  Order.  He 
could  not  but  withdraw ;  but  instead  now  of  lurking  in 
a  remote  monastery,  in  some  degree  secluded  from  the 
public  gaze,  he  was  received  in  the  archiepiscopal  city 
of  Sens ;  his  honorable  residence  was  prepared  in  & 
monastery  close  to  the  city ;  he  lived  in  ostentatious 
communication  with  the  Archbishop  William,  one  of 
his  most  zealous  partisans.^ 

But  the  fury  of  haughtiness  in  Becket  equalled  the 

fury  of  resentment  in  the  King :  yet  it  was  not  without 

subtlety.     Just  before  the  scene  at  Vezelay,  it  has  been 

said,  the  King  had  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and 

I  Herbert  de  Bosham,  p.  282. 
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the  Bishop  of  Lisieax  to  Pontigny,  to  lodge  his  appeal 
to  the  Pope.  Becket,  duly  informed  by  his  emissaries 
at  the  court,  had  taken  care  to  be  absent  He  eluded 
likewise  the  personal  service  of  the  appeal  of  the  En^ 
lish  clergy.  An  active  and  violent  correspondence 
contcoTeny    eusued.     The  remonstrance,  purporting  to  be 

with  Boglish    ^  ,       ■n.  .  ,  m        ^  ^      '^      ~» 

tumgj.  from  the  Fnmate  s  suni*agans  and  the  whole 
clergy  of  England,  was  not  without  dignified  calmness. 
With  covert  irony,  indeed,  they  said  that  they  had 
derived  gi*eat  consolation  from  the  hope  that,  when 
abroad,  he  would  cease  to  rebel  against  the*  King  and 
the  peace  of  the  realm  ;  that  he  would  devote  his  days 
to  study  and  prayer,  and  redeem  his  lost  time  by  fast- 
ing,  watching,  and  weeping ;  they  reproached  him  with 
the  former  favors  of  the  King,  with  the  design  of 
estranging  the  King  from  Pope  Alexander ;  they  as- 
serted the  readiness  of  the  King  to  do  full  justice,  and 
concluded  by  lodging  an  appeal  until  the  Ascension-day 
of  the  following  year.^  Foliot  was  no  doubt  the  author 
of  this  remonstrance,  and  between  the  Primate  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  broke  out  a  fierce  warfare  of  letters. 
With  Foliot  Becket  kept  no  terms.  ^^Tou  complain 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  been  excommunicated, 
without  citation,  without  hearing,  without  judgment. 
Remember  the  fate  of  Ucalegon.  He  trembled  when 
his  neighbor's  house  was  on  fire."  To  Foliot  he  as- 
serted the  preeminence,  the  supremacy,  the  divinity  of 
the  spiritual  power  without  reserve.  "Let  not  your 
liege  lord  be  ashamed  to  defer  to  those  to  whom  Grod 
himself  defers,  and  calls  them  *  Grods.'  "  *    Foliot  replied 

1  Epist.  GUes,  vi.  16S;  Bouquet,  859. 

s  '*  Kon  indignetor  itaque  Dominos  noster  deferre  illis,  quibiis 
omnium  deferre  non  dedignstiir,  Deoe  appellans  eoe  mpiua  in 
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With  what  may  be  received  as  the  manifesto  of  hid 
party,  and  as  the  manifesto  of  a  partj  to  be  received 
with  some  mistrust,  yet  singularly  curious,  as  showing 
the  tone  of  defence  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Pri- 
mate among  the  English  clergy.^ 

The  address  of  the  English  prelates  to  Pope  Alex* 
ander  was  more  moderate,  and  drawn  with  great  ability. 
It  asserted  the  justice,  the  obedience  to  the  Ghurdi, 
the  great  virtue  and  (a  bold  assertion  I)  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  the  King.  The  King  had  at  once  obeyed 
the  citation  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Sahsbury, 
concerning  some  encroachments  on  the  Church  con- 
demned by  the  Pope.  The  sole  design  of  Henry  had 
been  to  promote  good  morals,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  That  peace  had  been  restored. 
All  resentments  had  died  away,  when  Becket  fiercely 
recommenced  the  strife  ;  in  sad  and  terrible  letters  had 
threatened  the  King  with  excommunication,  the  realm 
with  interdict.  He  had  suspended  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury without  trial.  "  This  was  the  whole  of  the  cru- 
elty, perversity,  malignity  of  the  King  against  the 
Church,  declaimed  on  and  bruited  abroad  throughout 
the  world."  2 

The  indefatigable  John  of  Oxford  was  in  Rome, 
perhaps  the  bearer  of  this  addrcss.     Becket  John  of 

1        T^  ...  1^      1  Oxibrdafc 

wrote  to  the  Fope,  msistmg  on  all  the  cm-  Home, 
elties  of  the  King :  he  calls  him  a  malignant  tyrant. 

Sic  enim  dbdt,  *  Ego  dixit,  Dii  estis,*  et  *  Constitid  te  Deam  PharaoniB,* 
et  'Deis  non  detrahere.* "  —  Epist.  Giles,  iii.  p.  287;  Bouqact,  261. 

1  Foliot  took  the  precaution  of  paying  into  the  exchequer  all  that  he  had 
received  tetm  the  sequestered  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbniy.  —  Gfles, 
▼.  p.  265.    Lyttelton  in  Appendice. 

<  **  Hsec  est  Domini  regis  toto  orbe  declamata  crudelitas,  bsc  ab  eo  perse- 
endo,  h»c  operum  ejus  perversorum  rumnsculis  nndiqne  diynlgata  malig* 
Ditas.**  —  GUes,  vi.  190;  Bouquet,  266. 
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one  full  of  all  malice.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  im- 
prisonment of  one  of  his  chaplains,  for  which  violation 
of  the  sacred  person  of  a  clerk,  the  King  was  ip» 
facto  excommunicate.  "Christ  was  crucified  anew 
in  Becket."^  He  complained  of  the  presumption  of 
Foliot,  who  had  usurped  the  power  of  primate  ;*  warned 
the  Pope  against  the  wiles  of  John  of  Oxford  ;  depre- 
cated l^e  legatine  mission,  of  which  he  had  already 
heard  a  rumor,  of  William  of  Pavia.  And  all  these 
letters,  so  unsparing  to  the  King,  or  copies  of  them, 
probahly  bought  out  of  the  Roman  chancery,  were  re;^ 
ularly  transmitted  to  the  King. 

John  of  Oxford  began  his  mission  at  Rome  by' 
swearing  undauntedly,  that  nothing  had  been  done  at 
Wurtzbnrg  against  the  power  of  the  Church  or  the 
interests  of  Pope  Alexander.*  He  surrendered  his 
deanery  of  Salisbury  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and 
received  it  back  again.^    John  of  Oxford  was  armed 

1  Giles,  iii.  6;  Bouquet,  266.  Compare  letter  of  Bshop  Elect  of  Char- 
tree.  —  GQes,  vi.  211 ;  Bouqaet,  269. 

>  FoGot  obUiBed  letters  either  at  this  time  or  someirhat  later  from  hia 
own  Chapter  of  St.  Paul,  from  manj'  of  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  th* 
English  Church,  the  abbots  of  Westminster  and  Reading,  and  from  sookb 
distinguished  foreign  ecclesiastics,  in  fitvor  of  himself,  his  pietj,  churcb- 
manshi^i,  and  impartiality. 

*  The  German  accounts  are  unanimous  about  the  proceedings  %/L  Wvtx- 
burg  and  the  oath  of  the  English  ambassadors.  See  the  account  in  Ton 
Raumer  (loc,  eiL\  especially  of  the  conduct  of  Reginald  of  Cologne,  and 
the  authorities.  John  of  Oxford  is  henceforth  called,  in  John  of  Salisbmr'a 
Tetters,  jurator.  Becket  repeatedly  charges  him  with  perjury, — Gilea,  m. 
p.  129  and  851 ;  Bouquet,  280.  Becket  there  says  that  John  of  Oxibrd  had 
giren  up  part  of  the  "  customs."  He  begs  John  of  Poitiers  to  let  the  Kiag 
know  this.  See  the  very  curious  answer  of  John  of  Poitiera.  —  Giles,  ri. 
251;  Bouquet,  280.  It  appears  that  as  all  Beckat's  letters  to  the  Pope  wm 
copied  and  transmitted  fVom  Rome  to  Henzy,  so  John  of  Poitiers,  oatwacdly 
the  King's  loyal  subject,  is  the  secret  spy  of  Becket.  He  speaks  of  thaoa 
in  England  who  thirst  after  Becket*s  blood. 

*  The  Pope  acknowledges  that  this  was  extorted  from  him  by  ftv  «f 
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With  more  powerfiil  weapons  than  peijuiy  or  submis- 
sion, and  the  times  now  favored  the  use  of  these  more 
irresistible  arms.  The  Emperor  Frederick  was  levy- 
ing, if  he  had  not  already  set  in  motion,  that  mighty 
army  which  swept,  during  the  next  year,  through  Italy, 
made  him  master  of  Rome,  and  witnessed  his  corona- 
tion and  the  enthronement  of  the  Antipope.^  Henry 
had  now,  notwithstanding  his  suspicious  —  more  than 
suspicious— dealings  with  the  Emperor,  returned  to 
his  allegiance  to  Alexander.  Vast  sums  of  English 
money  were  from  this  time  expended  in  strengthening 
the  cause  of  the  Pope.  The  Guelfic  cities  of  Italy  re- 
ceived them  with  greedy  hands.  By  the  gold  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  Pran- 
gipani  and  the  family  of  Peter  Leonis  were  retained  in 
their  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  Becket,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  powerfbl  friends  in  Rome,  especially  the  Cardinal 
Hyacinth,  to  whom  he  writes,  that  Henry  had  boasted 
that  in  Rome  everything  was  venal.  It  was,  however, 
not  till  a  second  embassy  arrived,  consisting  Dec.  me. 
of  John  Cummin  and  Ralph  of  Tamworth,  that  Alex- 
ander made  his  great  concession,  the  sign  that  he  was 
not  yet  extricated  from  his  distress.  He  appointed 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas, 
his  legates  in  France,  to  decide  the  cause.^  Meantime 
all  Becket's  acts  were  suspended  by  the  papal  author- 
ity.    At  the  same  time  the  Pope   wrote   to   Becket, 

Henry,  and  makes  an  awkward  apology  to  Becket.  ~~  Giles,  it.  18 ;  Bod- 
quet,809L 

^He  was  crowned  in  Rome.  Angast  1.  Compare  next  chapter  — Sis- 
mondi,  R^publiqties  Italiennes,  ii.  ch.  x.;  Von  Raomer,  ii.  p.  209,  &c. 

2  Giles,  iii.  128;  Bonqnet,  272.  Compare  lettei^  to  Cardinals  Boso  iind 
Heniy.— Giles,  iii.  108,  118;  Bouquet,  174.  Letter  to  Henry  announc- 
ing the  appointment,  December  20. 
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entreating  him  at  this  perilous  time  of  the  Chmch 
to  make  all  possible  concessions,  and  to  dissemble,  if 
necessary,  for  the  present.^ 

If  John  of  Oxford  boasted  prematmrely  of  his  tri- 
umph (on  his  return  to  England  he  took  ostentations 
possession  of  his  deaneiy  of  Salisbury  ),^  and  predicted 
the  utter  ruin  of  Becket,  his  friends,  especially  the 
King  of  France,^  were  in  utter  dismay  at  this  change 
in  the  papal  policy.  Jolm,  as  Becket  had  heard  (and 
his  emissaries  were  everywhere),  on  hid  landing  in 
England,  had  met  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (one  of  the 
wavering  bishops),  prepared  to  cross  the  sea  in  obe- 
dience to  Becket's  citation.  To  him,  after  some  delay^ 
John  had  exhibited  letters  of  the  Pope,  which  sent  him 
back  to  his  diocese.  On  the  sight  of  these  same  letters, 
the  Bishop  of  London  had  exclaimed  in  the  fulness  of 
his  joy,  ^^  Then  our  Thomas  is  no  longer  archbishop  I  '* 
^'  If  this  be  true,"  adds  Becket,  "  the  Pope  has  given  a 
death-blow  to  the  Church."^  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  for  in  the  empire  he  had  his  ardent  admirers, 
he  poured  forth  all  the  bitterness  of  his  souL'  Of 
the  two  cardinak  he  writes,  "  The  one  is  weak  and  vep- 
satile,  the  other  treacherous  and  crafty.''  He  looked 
to  their  arrival  with  indignant  apprehension.     They 


^  *  8i  non  omnia  sepimdiim  benepUdtum  suocedant,  td  ] 
let"  -^  Giles,  Ti.  15;  Bouquet,  377. 

3  See  the  carious  letter  of  Master  Lombard,  BeckeVs  instractor  in  the 
canon  law,  who  boldly  remonstrates  with  the  Pope.  He  asseris  that  Henfj 
was  so  frightened  at  the  menace  of  excommunication,  hit  sal^ecta,  eres 
the  bishops,  at  that  of  his  interdict,  that  thej  were  in  despair.  Their  onlj 
hope  was  in  the  deaJi  or  some  great  disaster  of  the  Pope.  —  Giles,  iT.  908; 
Bouquet,  282. 

*  See  Letters  of  Louis;  Giles,  iy.  308;  Bouquet,  287. 

«  "  Strangulavit,*'  a  favorite  word.  —  Giles,  iii,  214;  Bouquet,  98^ 

ft  Giles,  iii.  236;  Bouquet,  285. 
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are  open  to  bribes,  and  may  be  perverted  to  any  injus- 
tice.^ 

John  of  Oxford  had  proclaimed  that  the  cardinals, 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  were  invested  in  foil  pow- 
ers to  pass  judgment  between  the  King  and  the  Pri- 
mate.^ But  whether  John  of  Oxford  had  mistaken  or 
exaggerated  their  powers,  or  the  Pope  (no  improbable 
case,  considering  the  change  of  aiiairs  in  Italy)  had 
thought  fit  af:erwarcls  to  modify  or  retract  them,  they 
came  rather  as  mediators  than  judges,  with  orders  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  rather  than  to  decide 
on  their  cause.  The  cardinals  did  not  arrive  in  France 
till  the  autumn  of  the  year.^  Even  before  their  arri- 
val, first  rumors,  then  more  certain  intelligence  had  been 
propagated  throughout  Christendom  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  be&llen  the  Emperor.  Barbarossa^ 
career  of  vengeance  and  conquest  had  been  a.d.  uer. 
cut  short*  The  Pope  a  prisoner,  a  fiigitive,  Pwdedck. 
was  unexpectedly  released,  restored  to  power,  if  not  to 

1  Compere  John  aX  Salisbury,  p.  (39.  **  Scripsit  aatem  rex  Domino 
CUbmenA,  Henricum  Pisanum  et  WUIelmom  Papiensem  in  Franciam  yen- 
taros  ad  noyas  exactiones  faciendas,  ut  undique  conradant  et  contrahant, 
nnde  Papa  Alexander  in  urbe  sustentetur:  alter,  ut  nostls,  levis  est  et  mu- 
tabQJa,  aJter  dolosna  et  fraudulentos,  nterque  cupidua  et  avarus:  et  ideo  de 
fiunli  munera  ccsnabunt  eoe  et  ad  omnem  injustitiam  incurvabunt  Audito 
eorum  detestando  adyentu  fonnidare  cfepi  prsBsentiam  eorum  causs  yeetrte 
multum  nocituram;  et  ne  yeatro  et  yestrorum  sanguine  giatiam  Regis 
AngUs  redimera  non  embescant."  He  rei^  with  great  joy  to  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Saxons  against  the  Emperor.  He  8a3r8  elsewhere  of  Henrf 
ot  Pisa,  **Yir  bona>  opinionis  est^sed  Btananus  et  Cardinalia."  — Epist. 
cc.  ii. 

s  The  English  bishops  declare  to  the  Pope  himself  that  they  had  receiyed 
this  concetsion,  scr^ybnao^um,  from  the  Pope,  and  that  the  King  was  fti- 
rious  at  what  he  thought  a  deception.  -~  Giles,  yi.  Id4;  Bouquet,  304. 

s  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  legates  to  soothe  Becket  and  the  King  of  France; 
he  accuses  John  of  Oxford  of  spreading  fiJse  reports  about  the  extent  of 
their  commission;  John  Cummin  of  betraying  hiii  letters  to  the  Antipope. 
—  Giles,  yl.  64. 
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fche  possession  of  Rome.^  The  climate  of  Rome,  as 
usual,  but  in  a  far  more  fearfiil  manner,  had  resented 
the  invasion  of  the  city  by  the  German  army.  A  pes- 
tilence had  broken  ont,  which  in  less  tlian  a  month 
made  such  havoc  among  the  soldiers,  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  room  to  bury  the  dead.  The  fever  seemed 
to  choose  its  victims  among  the  higher  clergy,  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Antipope ;  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the 
chief  victims  were  the  younger  Duke  Guelf,  Duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  some  others ;  of  the  bishops, 
those  of  Prague,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  Spires,  Verdan, 
Liege,  Zeitz ;  and  the  arch-rebel  himself,  the  antipope- 
maker,  Reginald  of  Cologne.^  Throughout  Europe 
the  clergy  on  the  side  of  Alexander  raised  a  cry  of 
awful  exultation  ;  it  was  God  manifestly  avenging  hiin- 
self  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  die  new  Senna- 
cherib (so  he  is  called  by  Becket)  had  been  smitten  in 
his  pride ;  and  the  example  of  tins  chastisement  of 
Frederick  was  a  command  to  the  Church  to  resist  to 
the  last  all  rebels  against  her  power,  to  put  forth  her 
spiritual  arms,  which  God  would  as  assuredly  support 
by  the  same  or  more  signal  wonders.  The  defeat  of 
Frederick  was  an  admonition  to  the  Pope  to  lay  bue 
the  sword  of  Peter,  and  smite  on  all  sides.^ 

1  So  completely  doee  Becket*B  fortime  fbllov  thst  of  the  Fope^  tkst  on 
June  17  Alexander  writes  to  permit  Boger  of  Tork  to  crown  the  KiBg^ 
son;  no  sooner  ie  he  safe  in  Benevento,  Augost  29  (perftiaps  the  few  had 
begun),  than  he  writes  to  his  legates  to  confirm  the  exoommnnicatioBS  of 
Becket,  which  he  had  suspended. 

s  Muratori,  sub  ann.  1167;  Yon  Eanmer,  ii.  SIO.-  On  the  1st  pf  Angvit 
Frederick  was  crowned;  September  4,  he  is  at  the  Pass  of  Pootremoli,  m 
full  retreat,  or  rather  flight. 

>  In  a  curious  passage  m  a  letter  written  bj  Herbert  de  Boaham  in  tba 
name  of  Becket,  Frederick's  defeat  is  compazed  to  HeniT's  disgiatafiil 
eamnaifini  in  Waien     "  My  enemy,"  says  Becket  "  in  the  abundance  of  hit 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Becket  so  interpreted 
what,  he  deemed  a  sign  from  heaven.  But  Becket 
even  before  the  disaster  was  certainly  known  legatee. 
he  had  determined  to  show  no  submission  to  a  judge 
so  partial  and  so  corrupt  as  William  of  Pavia,^  That 
cardinal  had  urged  the  Pope  at  Sens  to  accept  Becket's 
resignation  of  his  see.  Becket  would  not  deign  to 
disguise  his  contempt.  He  wrote  a  letter  so  fiill  of 
violence  that  John  of  Salisbury,'  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted, persuaded  him  to  destroy  it.  A  second  was 
little  milder ;  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
more  moderate  tone.  Yet  even  then  he  speaks  of  the 
"insolence  of  princes  lifting  up  their  horn."  To  Car- 
dmal  Otho,  on  the  other  hand,  his  language  borders  on 
adulation. 

The  cardinal  Legates  travelled  in  slow  state.  They 
visited  first  Becket  at  Sens,  afterwards  King  Meethw 
Henry  at  Rouen.  At  length  a  meeting  was  eison. 
agreed  on  to  be  held  on  the  borders  of  the  French  and 
English  territory,  between  Gisors  and  Trie.  The  proud 
Becket  was  disturbed  at  being  hastily  summoned,  when 
he  was  unable  to  muster  a  sufficient  retinue  of  horse- 
men to  meet  the  Italian  cardinals.  The  two  kings 
were  there.  Of  Henry*s  prelates  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  alone  was  present  at  the  first  interview.  Becket 
was  charged  with  urging  the  King  of  France  to  war 

▼alor,  could  not  4)TevaiI  against  a  breechlefls  and  raggeA  people  (*  exbrao- 
etturn  et  paniiasum  ').**  —  Giles,  viii.  p.  268. 

1  *'  Credimos  non  esse  jar!  consentaneam,  nos-  €jns  anbire  j;Ddicium  vel 
ezamen  qui  qusrit  sibi  facere  commerciam  de  sanguine  nostro,  de  pretio 
Qtinam  non  iniquitatis,  qusrit  sibl  nomen  et  gloriam/*  —  D.  Thorn.  Epist. 
Giles,  ill.  p.  15.  The  two  legates  are  described  as  "  plus  ayaritus  quam 
jnstitiBB  studiosi."  —  W.  Cant.  p.  21. 

>  Giles,  iii.  157,  and  John  of  Salisbury's  remarkablo  expostalatorjr  lottei 
apon  Becker's  rioleuce.  —  Boaquet^  p.  566. 
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against  his  master.  On  the  following  day  the  King  ot 
France  said  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  that  thin 
octftTeof      impeachment  on  Becket's  loyalty  was  fidse. 

St.  Martin.       r»^        ,i     ,  .  J        J  ^ 

Not.  28.  To  all  the  persuasions,  menaces,  entreaties  of 
the  cardinals^  Becket  declared  that  he  would  submit, 
^^  saving  the  honor  of  God,  and  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  the  dignity  of  his  person, 
and  the  property  of  the  churches.  As  to  the  Customs 
he  declared  that  he  would  rather  bow  his  neck  to  the 
executioner  than  swear  to  observe  them.  He  peremp- 
torily demanded  his  own  restoration  at  once  to  all  the 
honors  and  possessions  of  the  see."  The  third  question 
was  on  the  appeal  of  the  bishops.  Becket  inveighed 
with  bitterness  on  their  treachery  towards  him,  their 
servility  to  the  King.  "  When  the  shepherds  fled  aU 
Egypt  returned  to  idolatry."  Becket  interpreted  these 
^* shepherds"  as  the  clergy.^  He  compares  them  to 
the  slaves  in  the  old  comedy;  he  declared  that  he 
would  submit  to  no  judgment  on  that  point  but  that 
of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  Cardinals  proceeded  to  the  King.  They  were 
The  oudi-  received  but  coldly  at  Arisences,  not  far  from 
the  King.  Oaeu,  at  a  great  meeting  with  the  liomiaii 
and  English  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  London  entered 
at  length  into  the  King's  grievances  and  his  own ; 
Becket's  debt  to  the  King,^  his  usurpataons  on  the 
see  of  London.  At  the  close  Henry,  in  tears,  en- 
treated the  cardinals  to  rid  him  of  the  troublesome 
churchman.     William,  of  Pavia  wept,  or  seemed  to 

1  Herbert  de  Bosbam,  p.  94S;  Epist  Giles,  iii.  16;  Bonqoet,  896. 
*  Giles,  iii.  p.  21.    Compare  the  whole  letter. 

S  Foliot  rather  profanely-  said,  the  primate  seems  to  think  diat  as  ain  ii 
cashed  away  in  baptism,  so  debts  are  cancelled  by  promotion. 
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weep  from  sympathy.  Otho,  writes  Becket's  emissary, 
could  hardly  suppress  his  laughter.  The  English  prel- 
ates afterwards  at  Le  Mans  solemnly  renewed  their 
appeal.  Their  appeal  was  accompanied  with  a  letter, 
in  which  they  complain  that  Becket  would  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  the  King,  from  which  wrath 
he  himself  had  fled;^  of  fiilse  representations  of  the 
Customs,  and  disregard  of  all  justice  and  of  the  sacre^ 
canons  in  suspending  and  anathematizing  the  clergy 
without  hearing  and  without  trial.  William  of  Pavia 
gave  notice  of  the  appeal  for  the  next  St.  Martin's  Day 
(so  a  year  was  to  elapse),  with  command  to  abstain 
from  all  excommunication  and  interdict  of  the  kingdom 
till  that  day.^  Both  cardinals  wrote  strongly  to  the 
Pope  in  favor  of  the  Bishop  of  London.* 

At  this  suspension  Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  grief  and  indignation.^  He  described 
himself  as  the  most  wretched  of  men :  applied  the  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  Saviour's  unequalled  sorrow 
to  himself.  He  inveighed  against  William  of  Pavia :  * 
he  threw  hintself  on  the  justice  and  compassion  of  the 
Pope.  But  this  inhibition  was  confirmed  by  dm.  ». 
the  Pope  himself,  in  answer  to  another  embassage  of 

I  **Ad  mortem  nos  invitat  et  sanguiniB  efToBionem,  cum  ipse  mortem, 
qium  nemo  sibi  digDabatur  aut  minabatnr  inferre,  sunmo  studio  declina- 
▼erit  et  saum  saogumem  illibatam  consenrando,  ejus  nee  guttam  effundi 
▼oluerit"  —  Giles,  vi.  196.    Bouquet,  804. 

s  Giles,  vi.  148.    Bouquet,  804. 

s  Giles,  vi.  136,  141.  Bouquet,  806.  William  of  P«via  noommendad 
the  translation  of  Becket  to  some  other  see. 

4  Giles,  iU.  28.    Bouquet,  306. 

<  One  of  his  letters  to  William  of  Pavia  begins  with  this  fierce  denuncia 
tion:  ^Non  credebam  me  tibi  venalem  proponendum  emptoribus,  ut  de  san 
guine  meo  compareres  tibi  compendiun  de  pretio  iniqultaUs,  iaciens  tibi 
nomen  et  gloriam."  —  Giles,  iii.  153.  Becket  always  represents  his  enemies 
u  thirsting  after  his  blood. 
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Heniy,  consisting  of  Clarembold,  Prior  Elect  of  St 
Augustine's,  the  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  and  others.^ 
This  important  &vor  was  obtained  through  the  interest 
of  Cardinal  John  of  Naples,  who  expresses  his  hope 
that  the  insolent  Archbishop  must  at  length  see  that 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  submission, 

Becket  wrote  again  and  again  to  the  Pope,  bitterlj 
Kay  19.  complaining  that  the  successive  ambassadors 
Pope.  of  the  King,  John  of  Oxford,  John  Cum- 

min, the  Prior  of  St.  Augustine's,  returned  from  Rome 
each  with  larger  concessions.^  The  Pope  acknowledged 
that  the  concessions  had  been  extorted  from  him.  The 
ambassadors  of  Henry  had  threatened  to  leave  the 
Papal  Court,  if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with, 
in  open  hostility*  The  Pope  was  still  an  exile  in  Bene- 
vento,^  and  did  not  dare  to  reoccupy  Rome.  The  Em- 
peror, even  after  his  discomfiture,  was  still  formidable ; 
he  might  collect  another  overwhelming  TransaliHoe 
force.  The  subsidies  of  Henry  to  the  Italian  cities 
and  to  the  Roman  partisans  of  the  Pope  could  not  be 
spared.  The  Pontiff  therefore  wrote  soifthing  letters 
to  the  King  of  France  and  to  Becket.  He  insinuated 
that  these  concessions  were  but  for  a  time.  ^*  For  a 
time  I "  replied  Becket  in  an  answer  full  of  fire  and 
passion :  ^^  and  in  that  time  the  Church  of  England 
falls  utterly  to  ruin ;  the  property  of  the  Church  and 
the  poor  is  wrested  from  her.  In  that  time  prelacies 
and  abbacies  are  confiscated  to  the  Eling's  use :  in  that 
time  who  will  guard  the  flock  when  the  wolf  is  in  the 


I  GUea,  iv.  US;  vi.  US.    Bonnet,  819, 818. 
<  Epist.  GUea,  !i.  24. 

s  He  WM  tt  Beneveato,  though  with  different  degrees  of  poww,  tnm 
Aag.  22, 1167,  to  Feb.  24,  U70. 
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fold  ?  This  fatal  dispensation  will  be  a  precedent  for 
all  ages.  But  for  me  and  my  feUow-exiles  all  authority 
of  £ome  had  ceased  forever  in  England.  There  had 
been  no  one  who  had  maintained  the  Pope  against  kings 
and  princes."  His  significant  language  involves  the 
Pope  himself  in  the  general  and  unsparing  charge  of 
rapacity  and  venality  with  which  he  brands  the  court 
of  Rome.  *'  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  at  the  last 
day,  where  gold  and  silrer  are  of  no  avail,  nor  gifts 
which  blind  the  eyes  even  of  the  wise."  ^  The  same 
contemptuous  allusions  to  that  notorious  venality  trans- 
pire in  a  vehement  letter  addressed  to  the^^^ 
College  of  Cardinals,  in  which  he  urges  that  c«Jii«ii. 
his  cause  is  their  own;  that  they  are  sanctioning  a 
fatal  and  irretrievable  example  to  temporal  princes ; 
that  they  are  abrogating  all  obedience  to  the  Church. 
"  Your  gold  and  silver  will  not  deliver  you  in  the  day 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  and  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dignant remonstrance  that  the  Pope  had  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  of  their  enemy.  More  than  one 
of  the  French  prelates  who  wrote  in  the  same  strain 
declared  that  their  Eling,  in  his  resentment,  had  se* 
riously  thought  of  defection  to  the  Antipope,  and  of  a 
close  connection  with  the  Imperial  &mily.^  Alexander 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  at  reconciliation ; 
at  least  he  should  gain  time,  that  precious  source  of 
hope  to  the  embarrassed  and  irresolute.  His  mediators 
were  the  Prior  of  Montdieu  and  Bernard  de  Corilo,  a 


^  Giles,  Hi.  p.  66.    Bouquet,  817.     Read  (he  whole  letter  beginninir 
''Animamea.** 
<  Bouquet,  324. 
•  Epist.  Giles,  iv.    Bouquet,  890. 
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monk  of  Grammont.^  It  was  a  fortunate  time,  for  just 
at  this  junctm^  peace  and  even  amity  seemed  to  be 
established  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England. 
Many  of  the  great  Norman  and  French  prelates  and 
nobles  offered  themselves  as  joint  mediators  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  Pope. 

A  vast  assembly  was  convened  on  the  day  of  the 
Hoetiog  Epiphany  in  the  plains  near  Montmirail, 
minu.  where  in  the  presence  of  the  two  kings  and 

the  barons  of  each  realm  the  reconciliation  was  to  take 
place.  Becket  held  a  long  conference  with  the  media- 
tors. He  proposed,  instead  of  the  obnoxious  phrase 
"  saving  my  order,"  to  substitute  "  saving  the  honor  of 
God ;  "  2  the  mediators  of  the  treaty  insisted  on  his 
throwing  himself  on  the  king's  mercy  absolutely  and 
without  reservation.  With  great  rductance  Becket 
appeared  at  least  to  yield :  his  counsellors  acquiesced  in 
silence.  With  this  distinct  understanding  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England  met  at  Montmirail,  and  every- 
thing seemed  prepared  for  the  final  settlement  of  this 
Jan.  6,  uoB.  loug  and  obstinate  quarrel.  The  Kings  await- 
ed the  approach  of  the  Primate.  But  as  he  was  on  his 
way,  De  Bosham  (who  always  assumes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  suggesting  Becket's  n^ost  haughty  proceed- 
ings) whispered  in  his  ear  (De  Bosham  himself  asserts 
this)  a  solemn  caution,  lest  he  should  act  over  again 
the  fatal  scene  of  weakness  at  Clarendon.     Becket  had 


1  Their  instznctiooB  are  dated  May  25, 116S.  See  aho  the  wavering  fat- 
ten to  Becket  and  the  King  of  France.  —  Giles,  iv.  p.  25,  p.  111. 

s  "  Sed  quid  ?  Nobis  ita  consiliam  snspendentibiu  et  haeitantibaa  quid 
agendum  a  pads  mediatoribos,  multis  et  magnia  Tins,  et  pneeeitiin  qui  iater 
ipsoa  a  viris  religiosis  et  aliis  archipnesull  amidssimis  et  (kmiliariMiaui, 
adeo  sicut  et  supra  dixirous,  suasus,  tractus  et  impulsus  est,  at  haberetar 
persuasus.*'  ~~  De  Bosham,  p.  268. 
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not  time  to  answer  De  Bosham :  he  advanced  to  the 
King  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Henry  raised  him 
instantly  from  the  ground.  Becket,  standing  upright, 
began  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  King.  He  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  submit  his  whole  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  the  two  Kings  and  of  the  assembled  prel- 
ates and  nobles.  After  a  pause  he  added,  ^^  Saving  the 
honor  of  God."  ^ 

At  this  unexpected  breach  of  his  agreement  the  me- 
diators, even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Becket,  stood 
aghast.  Henry,  thinking  himself  duped,  as  .^^^y 
well  he  might,  broke  out  into  one  of  his  un-  ^*"^°  ^ 
governable  fits  of  anger.  He  reproached  the  Arch- 
bishop with  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  ingratitude.  He 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  declare  that  Becket  had  dis- 
played all  his  magnificence  and  prodigality  as  chancel- 
lor only  to  court  popularity  and  to  supplant  his  king  in 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Becket  listened  with  pa- 
tience, and  appealed  to  the  King  of  France  as  witness 
to  his  loyalty.  Henry  fiercely  interrupted  him.  "  Mark, 
Sire  (he  addressed  the  King  of  France),  the  infatua- 
tion and  pride  of  the  man :  he  pretends  to  have  been 
banished,  though  he  fled  from  his  see.  He  would  per- 
suade you  that  he  is  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  sufiering  for  the  sake  of  justice.  I  have 
always  been  willing,  and  am  still  willing,  to  grant  that 
he  should  rule  his  Church  with  the  same  liberty  as  his 
predecessors,  men  not  less  holy  than  himself."  Even 
the  King  of  France  seemed  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 

1  '*  Sed  mox  adjecit,  quod  nee  rex  nee  pacis  mediatores,  vel  alii,  vel 
etiam  sui  propria  sstiinayenint,  ut  adjioeret  videlicet  *  Salvo  honore  Dei.*" 
—  De  Boflham,  p.  262.  In  his  account  to  the  Pope  of  this  meeting,  Becket 
suppresses  his  own  tergiversation  on  this  point.  —  Epist.  Giles,  iii.  p.  43 
Compare  John  of  Salisbuiy  (who  was  not  present).  Bouquet,  895. 
VOL.  IV.  25 
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Becket.  The  prelates  and  nobles,  having  in  vain  lar 
bored  to  bend  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Primate,  re- 
tired in  sullen  dissatisfaction.  He  stood  alone.  Even 
John  of  Poitiers,  his  most  ardent  admirer,  followed  him 
to  Etampes,  and  entreated  him  to  yield.  ^^  And  yon, 
too,"  returned  Becket,  "  will  you  strangle  us,  and  give 
triumph  to  the  malignity  of  our  enemies  ?  *'  ^ 

The  King  of  England  retired,  followed  by  the  Papal 
Legates,  who,  though  they  held  letters  of  Commination 
from  the  Pope,^  delayed  to  serve  them  on  the  King. 
Becket  followed  the  King  of  France  to  Montmirail.  He 
was  received  by  Louis;  and  Becket  put  on  so  cheerfril 
a  countenance  as  to  surprise  all  present  On  his  return 
to  Sens,  he  explained  to  his  followers  that  his  cause  was 
not  only  that  of  the  Church,  but  of  God.'  He  passed 
among  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  ignorant  of 
his  duplicity.  "  Behold  the  prelate  who  stood  up  even 
before  two  kings  for  the  honor  oi  God." 

Becket  may  have  had  foresight,  or  even  secret  in- 
formation of  the  hoUowness  of  the  peace  between  the 
two  kings.  Before  many  days,  some  acts  of  barbarous 
War  of  cruelty  by  Henry  against  his  rebellious  sab- 
xogiAad.  jects  plunged  the  two  nations  again  in  fao^ 
tility.  The  King  of  France  and  his  prelates,  feeling 
how  nearly  they  had  lost  their  powerful  ally,  began  to 
admire  what  they  called  Becket's  magnanimity  as  loud- 
ly  as  they  had  censured  his  obstinacy.      The   King 

1  ''  Ut  qaid  nos  et  vos  stnogiiUtU?  "  —  Epiot.  Giles,  iii.  SIS. 

2  Throughout  the  Pope  kept  up  his  false  game.  He  privately  asnred 
the  Kiog  of  France  that  he  need  not  be  alaimed  if  himself  (Alexander) 
seemed  to  take  part  against  the  archbishop.  The  cause  was  safo  in  hm 
bosom.  See  the  curious  letter  of  Blatthew  of  Sens.  —  Epist  Giles,  tr.  pw 
166. 

*  '*  Nunc  preter  ecclesis  causam,  ezpressam  ipsius  etiam  Dei  eaaMtim 
agelMinius.**  —  De  Bosham,  272. 
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visited  him  at  Sens :  one  of  the  Papal  commissioners, 
the  Monk  of  Grammont,  said  privately  to  Herbert  de 
Bosham,  that  he  had  rather  his  foot  had  been  cut  off 
than  that  Becket  should  have  listened  to  his  advice.^ 

Becket  now  at  once  drew  the  sword  and  cast  away 
the  scabbard.  "  Cursed  is  he  that  reiraineth  his  sword 
from  blood."  This  Becket  applied  to  theBxoommn- 
spiritual  weapon.  On  Ascension  Day  he  ^^^^^ 
again  solemnly  excommunicated  Gilbert  Foliot  Bishop 
of  London,  Joscelin  of  Salisbury,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  Richard  de  Luci,  Randulph  de  Broc,  and 
many  other  of  Henry's  most  faithful  counsellors.  He 
announced  this  excommunication  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,^  and  reminded  him  that  whosoever  presumed 
to  communicate  with  any  one  of  these  outlaws  of  the 
Church  by  word,  in  meat  or  drink,  or  even  by  saluta- 
tion, subjected  himself  thereby  to  the  same  excommu- 
nic^ation.  The  appeal  to  the  Pope  he  treated  with 
sovereign  contempt.  He  sternly  inhibited  Roger  of 
Worcester,  who  had  entreated  permission  to  communi- 
cate with  his  brethren.*  "  What  fellowship  is  there 
between  Christ  and  Belial  ?  "  He  announced  this  act 
to  the  Pope,  entreating,  but  with  the  tone  of  command, 
his  approbation  of  the  proceeding.  An  emissary  of 
Becket  had  the  boldness  to  enter  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  to  thrust  the  sentence  into  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest,  and  then  to  proclaim  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Know  all  men,  that  Gilbert  Bishop  of  London 
is  excommunicate  by  Thomas  ArchUshop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Legate  of  the  Pope."     He  escaped  with  some 

1  De  Boeham,  978. 

s  Giles,  iii.  290,  ri.  293.    Bouqaet,  846 

s  Giles,  iii.  322     Bouquet,  848. 
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difBcuIty  firom  ill-usage  bj  the  people.  Fohot  nuLieJi' 
ately  summoued  his  clergy ;  explained  t\ie  iftegtuiij, 
injustice,  nullity  of  an  excommunication  witbooc  cita- 
tion, hearing,  or  trial,  and  renewed  his  appeal  to  the 
Pope.  The  Dean  of  St,  Paul's  and  all  the  clergy,  ex- 
cepting the  priests  of  certain  monasteries,  jomed  in  the 
appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  declined,  nevertheless 
he  gave  to  Foliot  the  kiss  of  peace,  ^ 

King  Henry  was  not  without  fear  at  this  last  desper- 
Honry's        atc  blow.     Hc  had  not  a  sinde  chaplain  who 

InirltrtiMi 

ia  Italy.  had  uot  bcon  excommunicated,  or  was  not 
virtually  under  ban  for  holding  intercourse  with  persons 
under  excommunication .^  He  continued  his  active  in- 
trigues, his  subsidies  in  Italy.  He  bought  the  support 
of  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Parma,  Bologna.  The 
Frangipani,  the  family  of  Leo,  the  people  of  Rome, 
were  still  kept  in  allegiance  to  the  Pope  chieflj  by  his 
lavish  payments.^  He  made  overtures  to  the  King  of 
Sicily,  the  Pope's  ally,  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
his  family :  and  finally,  he  urged  the  tempting  o£kr  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Reginald  of  Salisbury  boasted  that,  if  the  Pope  should 
die,  Henry  had  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals  in  his 
pay,  and  could  name  his  Pope.* 

But  no  longer  dependent  on  Henry's  largesses  to  his 
partisans,  Alexander's  affitirs  wore  a  more  prosperous 
aspect.    He  began,  yet  cautiously,  to  show  his  real  bias. 

1  Epist  Giles,  iv.  225. 

«  Pragm.  Vit  Giles,  i.  p.  871. 

s  **  £t  quod  omnes  Romanos  daUL  peconift  indncant  at  ikciant  fidditaten 
domino  Pap«,  dummodo  in  nostrft  dejectione  regis  AngUte  sadsftciat  ro- 
lunUti  "  —  Epist.  ad  Humbold.  Card.  Giles,  iiL  128.  Bouquet,  350.  Oo»- 
pare  Lambeth,  on  the  effect  of  Italian  affairs  on  the  condnct  of  the  Pope. 
—  p.  108. 

*  Epist.  188,  p.  266. 
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He  determined  to  appoint  a  new  legatine  commission, 
not  now  rapacious  cardinals  and  avowed  par-  New  Legatbw 
tisans  of  Henry,  The  Nuncios  were  Gra- mi^o,  u®. 
tian,  a  hard  and  severe  cdnon  lawyer,  not  likely  to 
swerve  from  the  loftiest  claims  of  the  Decretals ;  and 
Vivian,  a  man  of  more  pliant  character,  but  as  far  as 
he  was  firm  in  any  principle,  disposed  to  high  ecclesias- 
tical views.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  Becket  to 
issue  no  sentences  against  the  King  or  the  King's  fol- 
lowers ;  or  if,  as  he  hardly  believed,  he  had  already 
done  so,  to  suspend  their  powers. 

The  terrors  of  the  excommunication  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  in  England.  Some  of  the  gngim^  p,^ 
Bishops  began  gradually  to  recede  from  the  ***"  ^^"' 
King's  party,  and  to  incline  to  that  of  the  Primate. 
Hereford  had  already  attempted  to  cross  the  sea.  Hen- 
ry of  Winchester  was  in  private  correspondence  with 
Becket :  he  had  throughout  secretly  supplied  him  with 
money.^  Becket  skilftilly  labored  to  awaken  his  old 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Crown.  He  reminded  Win- 
chester of  his  royal  descent,  that  he  was  secure  in  his 
powerful  connections ;  ^^  the  impious  one  would  not 
dare  to  strike  him,  for  fear  lest  his  kindred  should 
avenge  his  cause."  ^  Norwich,  Worcester,  Chester, 
Chichester,  more  than  wavered.  This  movement  was 
strengthened  by  a  false  step  of  Foliot,  which  exposed 
all  his  former  proceedings  to  the  charge  of  irregular 
ambition.  He  began  to  declare  publicly  not  only  that 
he  never  swore  canonical  obedience  to  Becket,  but  to 


1  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  971. 

a  **I>omo  vestra  flagellum  Buspendit  impiiis,  ne  quod  promereret,  propin- 
quorum  veetrorum  ministerio  yeniat  super  enm.*'  —  GOes,  iii.  338.  Bou- 
quet, 358. 
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assert  the  independence  of  the  see  of  London  and  the 
right  of  the  see  of  London  to  the  primacy  of  England. 
Becket  speaks  of  this  as  an  act  of  spiritual  parricide ; 
Foliot  was  another  Absalom.^  He  appealed  to  the 
pride  and  the  fears  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbuiy :  he 
exposed,  and  called  on  them  to  resist,  these  machina- 
tions of  Foliot  to  degrade  the  archiepiscopal  see.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  all  persons  to  abstain  from 
communion  with  those  who  were  imder  his  ban ;  **  for 
he  had  accurate  information  as  to  all  who  were  guilty 
of  that  offence."  Even  in .  France  this  proceeding 
strength^ied  the  sympathy  with  Becket.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of  Troyes,  Paris,  Noyon, 
Auxerre,  Boulogne,  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  denounce 
this  audacious  impiety  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  first  interview  of  the  new  Papal  legates,  Gra* 
interriew      tiau  and  Vivian,  with  the  King,  is  described 

of  the  new  -i.-i  •  i  /T.iat^i 

LegatRs  with  With  smguJar  mmuteness  by  a  mend  of  Beck- 
Aug.  23.'  et.^  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
they  arrived  at  Damport.  On  their  approach,  Geofliy 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  stole  out  of  the  town.  The 
King,  as  he  came  in  from  hunting,  courteously  stopped 
at  the  lodging  of  the  Legates :  as  they  were  conversing 
the  Prince  rode  up  with  a  great  blowing  of  horns  from 
the  chase,  and  presented  a  whole  stag  to  the  Legates. 
The  next  morning  the  £ang  visited  them,  accompanied 
by  the  Bishops  of  Seez  and  of  Rennes.  Presently  John 
of  Oxford,  Reginald  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff  were  admitted.  The  conference  lasted  the 
whole  day,  sometimes  in  amity,  sometimes  in  strife. 
Just  before  sunset  the  King  rushed  out  in  wrath,  swear- 

1  GileB,  Hi.  201.    Bouqnet,  861. 

3  *'  Aniici  ad  Thomam.'*  ~  Giles,  iy.  277.    Bouquet,  370. 
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ing  by  the  eyes  of  God  that  he  would  not  submit  to 
their  terms.  Gratian  firmly  replied,  "  Think  not  to 
threaten  us;  we  come  from  a  court  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  command  Emperors  and  Kings."  The  King 
then  summoned  his  barons  to  witness,  together  with  his 
chaplains,  what  fair  offers  he  had  made.  He  departed 
somewhat  pacified.  The  eighth  day  was  appointed  for 
the  convention,  at  which  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
were  again  to  meet  in  the  presence  of  the  Legates. 

It  was*  held  at  Bayeux.  With  the  King  appeared 
the  Archbishops  of  Rouen  and  Bordeaux,  the  Aug.  si. 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  all  the  Norman  prelates.  The 
second  day  arrived  one  English  bishop  —  Worcester. 
John  of  Poitiers  kept  prudently  away.  The  Legates 
presented  the  Pope's  preceding  letters  in  favor  of 
Becket.  The  King,  after  stating  his  grievances,^  said, 
"  If  for  tliis  man  I  do  anything,  on  account  of  the 
Pope's  entreaties,  he  ought  to  be  very  gratefiil."  The 
next  day  at  a  place  called  Le  Bar,  the  King  requested 
the  Legates  to  absolve  his  chaplains  without  any  oath : 
on  their  refusal,  the  King  mounted  his  horse,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  listen  to  the  Pope  or  any  one  else 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Becket.  The  prelates 
interceded;  the  Legates  partially  gave  way.  The 
King  dismounted  and  renewed  the  conference.  At 
length  he  consented  to  the  return  of  Becket  and  all 
the  exiles.  He  seemed  delighted  at  this,  and  treated 
of  other  affairs.  He  returned  again  to  the  Legates, 
and  demanded  that  they,  or  one  of  them,  or  at  least 
some  one  commissioned  by  them,  should  cross  over  to 

1  Henry,  it  Rhoald  be  observed,  waived  all  the  demands  which  he  had 
iiitherto  urged  against  Becket,  for  debts  incurred  during  his  chancellor- 
ihip. 
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England  to  absolve  all  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  the  Primate.  Gradan  refused  this  with  inflexible 
obstinacy.  The  King  was  again  fdrious:  ^*  I  care  not 
an  egg  for  yon  and  your  excommunications."  He 
again  mounted  his  horse,  but  at  the  earnest  suppli- 
cation of  the  prelates  he  returned  once  more.  He 
demanded  that  they  should  write  to  the  Pope  to 
announce  his  pacific  offers.  The  bishops  explained  to 
the  King  that  the  Legates  had  at  last  produced  a  posi- 
tive  mandate  of  the  Pope,  enjoining  their  absolute  obe- 
dience to  his  Legates.  The  King  replied,  *^I  know 
that  they  will  lay  my  realm  under  an  interdict,  but 
cannot  I,  who  can  take  the  strongest  castle  in  a  day, 
seize  any  ecclesiastic  who  shall  presume  to  utter  such 
an  interdict?"  Some  concessions  allayed  his  wrath, 
and  he  returned  to  his  offers  of  reconciliation.  Geoffiy 
Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  were  absolved  on  the  condi- 
tion of  declaring,  with  their  hands  on  the  Gospels,  that 
they  would  obey  the  commands  of  the  Legates.  The 
King  still  preying  the  visit  of  one  of  the  Legates  to 
England,  Vivian  consented  to  take  the  journey.  The 
bishops  were  ordered  to  draw  up  the  treaty ;  but  the 
King  insisted  on  a  clause  ^^  Saving  the  honor  of  his 
Crown."  They  adjourned  to  a  future  day  at  Caen. 
The  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  adds  the  writer,  flattered  the 
King ;  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was  for  God  and  the 
Pope. 

Two  conferences  at  Caen  and  at  Rouen  were  equalty 
inconclusive ;  the  King  insisted  on  the  words,  ^^  saving 
the  dignity  of  my  Crown."  Becket  inquired  if  lie 
might  add,  "  saving  the  liberty  of  the  Church."  ^ 

The  King  threw  all  the  blame  of  the  final  raptare 

1  Epist.  Giles,  iv.  316.    Bouquet,  STS. 
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on  the  Legates,  who  had  agreed,  he  said,  to  this  clause,^ 
but  through  Becket's  influence  withdrew  from  their 
word.^  He  reminded  the  Pope  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session letters  of  his  Holiness  exempting  him  and  his 
realm  from  all  authority  of  the  Primate  tiU  he  should 
be  received  into  the  royal  fiivor.®  "If,"  he  adds,  "the 
Pope  reftises  my  demands,  he  must  henceforth  despair 
of  my  good-will,  and  look  to  other  quarters  to  protect 
his  realm  and  his  honor."  Both  parties  renewed  their 
appeals,  their  intrigues  in  Rome :  Becket's  complaints 
of  Rome's  venality  became  louder.* 

Becket  began  again  to  fulminate  his  excommunicar 
tions.  Before  his  departure  Gratian  signified  to  Geof- 
fry  Ridel  and  Nigel  Sackville  that  their  absolution  was 
conditional ;  if  peace  was  not  ratified  by  Michaelmas, 
they  were  still  under  the  ban.  Becket  menaced  some 
old,  some  new  victims,  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  John 
Cummin,  the  Archdeacon  of  LlandafiT,  and  others.^ 
But  he  now  took  a  more  decisive  and  tenable  step.  He 
wrote  to  the  bishops  of  England,^  commanding  them  to 
lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  interdict ;  all  divine  of- 

1  *'  Bayocato  consensu,**  writes  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  a  moderate  prelate, 
who  regrets  the  ohstinacy  of  the  nuncios.  —  Giles,  ▼!.  266.  Bonqaet,  377. 
Compare  the  letter  of  the  clergy  of  Normandy  to  the  Pope.  —  Giles,  vi. 
177.    Boaqnet,877. 

3  Becket  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  under  the  **  dignitatibus  ** 
lurked  the  **  consnetudinibns."  —  Giles,  iii.  290.    Bouquet,  879. 

<  *'  Ceteras  vestras  recepimus,  et  ipsas  adhuc  penes  nos  habemus,  in  qui- 
bus  terram  nostram  et  personas  regni  a  prs&ta  Cantuarensis  potestate 
eximebatis,  donee  ipse  in  gratiam  nostram  rediisset"  —  Epist.  Gilesyri. 
291.    Bouquet,  874. 

^  ^  Nam  quod  mundus  sentit,  dolet,  ingemisdt,  nullus  adeo  iniqnam 
cansam  ad  eoclesiam  Romanam  defert,  quin  ibi  spe  Incri  concepta  ne  dix> 
erim  odore  sordium,  adjutorem  inyeniat  et  patronimi.*'  —  Epist  iii.  133* 
Bouquet,  882. 

«  Giles,  ui.  250;  Bouquet,  887. 

0  Giles,  iii.  884;  Bouquet,  888. 
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fices  were  to  cease  except  baptism,  penance,  and  the 
viaticum,  unless  before  the  Feast  of  the  PurificatioD 
N<fT.3,U70.  the  King  should  have  given  full  satisfaction 
for  his  contumacy  to  the  Church.  This  was  to  be  done 
with  closed  doors,  the  laity  expelled  from  the  ceremo- 
ny, with  no  bell  tolling,  no  dirge  waUing ;  all  church 
music  was  to  cease.  The  act  was  speedily  announced 
to  the  chapters  of  Chichester,  Lincoln,  and  Bath.  Of 
the  Pope  he  demanded  that  he  would  treat  the  King's 
ambassadors,  Reginald  of  Salisbury  and  Richard  Barre, 
one  as  actually  excommunicate,  the  other  as  contami- 
nated by  intercourse  with  the  excommunicate.^ 

The  menace  of  the  Interdict,  with  the  fear  that 
the  Bishops  of  England,  all  but  London  and  Sali^* 
bury,  might  be  overawed  into  publishing  it  in  thdr 
dioceses,  threw  Henry  back  into  his  usual  irresolution. 
There  were  other  alarming  signs.  Gratian  had  re- 
turned to  Rome,  accompanied  by  William,  Archbishc^ 
of  Sens,  Becket's  most  faithful  admirer.  Rumors  spread 
that  William  was  to  return  invested  in  fidl  legatine 
powers  —  William,  not  only  Becket's  friend,  but  the 
head  of  the  French  hierarchy.  K  the  Literdict  should 
be  extended  to  his  French  dominions,  and  the  Excom- 
munication launched  against  his  person,  could  he  de- 
pend on  the  precarious  fidelity  of  the  Norman  prelates? 
Differences  had  again  arisen  with  the  King  of  France.' 


1  Giles,  iii.  43;  Bouquet,  890.  Reginald  of  SaliBbury  ynm  a 
o^ect  of  Becket's  hate.  He  calls  him  one  bom  in  fornication  (^'fbnn- 
canum  "),  son  of  a  priest  Reginald  hated  Becket  with  equal  andialitf. 
Becket  had  betrayed  him  by  a  false  promise  of  not  injuring  his  fttber. 
**  Quod  ntiqne  ipei  non  plus  quam  cani  fliceremas.**  —  This  letter  contMS 
Reginald's  speech  about  Henry  having  the  College  of  Oirilinals  in  his  pay. 
*-  Giles,  iii.  225;  Bouquet,  391. 

>  Becket  writes  to  the  Pope,  January,  1170.    "  Nee  vos  opoitet  de  esters 
vereri,  ne  transeat  ad  schismaticos,  quod  sic  eum  Christos  in  maan  fiunuU 
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Henry  was  seized  with  an  access  of  devotion.  He  asked 
permission  to  offer  his  prayers  at  the  shrines  Henry  at 
and  at  the  Martyrs'  Mount  (Montmartre)  at  ^"*** 
Paris.  The  pilgrimage  would  lead  to  an  interview 
with  the  King  of  France,  and  offer  an  occasion  of 
renewing  the  negotiations  with  Becket.  Vivian  was 
hastily  summoned  to  tium  back.  His  vanity  kot.  iied. 
was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  achieving  that  i-econcil- 
iation  which  had  failed  with  Gradan.  He  wrote  to 
Becket  requesting  his  presence.  Becket,  though  he 
suspected  Vivian,  yet  out  of  respect  to  the  King  of 
France,  consented  to  approach  as  near  as  Chateau  Cor- 
beil.  After  the  conference  with  the  King  of  France, 
two  petitions  from  Becket,  in  his  usual  tone  of  imperii 
ous  humility,  were  presented  to  the  King  of  England. 
The  Primate  condescended  to  entreat  the  favor  of 
Henry,  and  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, in  as  ample  a  form  as  it  was  held  before  his  exQe. 
The  second  was  more  brief,  but  raised  a  new  question 
of  compensation  for  loss  and  damage  during  the  arch- 
bishop's absence  from  his  see.^  Both  parties  N«gotia«oM 
mistrusted  each  other ;  each  watched  the  "»•'^• 
other's  words  with  captious  jealousy.  Vivian,  weary 
of  those  verbal  chicaneries  of  the  King,  declared  that 
he  had  nev^r  met  with  so  mendacious  a  man  in  his  life.^ 
Vivian  might  have  remembered  his  own  retractations* 

ini,  regis  Francoram  snbegit,  nt  ab  obseqoio  ejiu  non  posait  amplius  sepa- 
lari."  — p.48. 

1  "ilUxiY  difficult  points  arose.  Did  Becket  demand  not  merely  the  actual 
possessions  of  the  see,  but  all  to  which  he  laid  claim  ?  There  were  three 
si^tes  held  by  William  de  Ros,  Henry  of  Essex,  and  John  the  Marshall 
(the  original  object  of  dispute  at  Northampton?),  which  Becket  specifically 
required  and  declared  that  he  would  not  giye  up  if  exiled  forever. — Epist 
Giles,  iii.  220;  Bouquet,  400. 

9  Epist.  Giles,  iii.  262;  Bouquet,  199. 
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Still  more  those  of  Becket  on  former  occasions.  He 
withdrew  from  the  negotiation  ;  and  this  conduct,  with 
the  refusal  of  a  gift  from  Henry  (a  rare  act  of  virtue), 
won  him  the  approbation  of  Becket  But  Becket 
himself  was  not  yet  without  mistrust ;  he  had  doubts 
whether  Vivian's  report  to  the  Pope  would  be  in  the 
same  spirit.  ^^  If  it  be  not,  he  deserves  the  doom  of 
the  traitor  Judas." 

Henry  at  length  agreed  that  on  the  question  of  com- 
pensation he  would  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  the  French  King,  the  judgment  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.^  This  made 
so  favorable  an  impression  that  Becket  could  only  evade 
it  by  declaring  that  he  had  rather  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  King  than  involve  the  afiair  in  lit- 
igation. 

At  length  all  difficulties  seemed  yielding  away,  when 
Kte  of  Becket  demanded  the  customary  kiss  of  peace, 
*****  as  the  pledge  of  reconciliation.     Henry  per- 

emptorily refused ;  he  had  sworn  in  his  wrath  never  to 
grant  this  favor  to  Becket  He  was  inexorable ;  and 
without  this  guarantee  Becket  would  not  trust  the  faith 
of  the  King.  He  was  reminded,  he  said,  by  the  case 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  that  even  the  kiss  of  peace 
did  not  secure  a  revolted  subject,  Robert  de  Silian, 
who,  even  af);er  this  sign  of  amity,  had  been  seized  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon.  Henry's  conduct,  if  not  the  e£Pect 
of  sudden  passion  or  ungovernable  aversion,  is  inexpli- 
cable. Why  did  he  seek  this  interview,  which,  if  he 
was  insincere  in  his  desire  for  reconciliation,  could 
afford  but  short  delay  ?  and  from  such  oaths  he  would 
hardly  have  refused,  for  any  great  purpose  of  his  owii| 

1  Epist  Ibid.;  Radulph  de  Diceto. 
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to  receive  absolution.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Becket  reckoned*  on  the  legatine  power  of 
William  of  Sens  and  the  terror  of  the  English  prelates, 
who  had  re&sed  to  attend  a  council  in  London  to  reject 
the  Interdict.  He  had  now  full  confidence  that  he 
could  exact  his  own  terms  and  humble  the  King  under 
his  feet.^ 

But  the  King  was  resolved  to  wage  war  to  the  ut<* 
most  Geofiry  Ridel,  Archdeacon  of  Can- ,t,„g,g  p^^ 
terbury,  was  sent  to  England  with  a  royal  ^*°"**''^ 
proclamation  containing  the  following  articles :  —  I. 
Whosoever  shall  bring  into  the  realm  any  letter  from 
the  Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  guilty  of 
high  treason.  II.  Whosoever,  whether  bishop,  clerk, 
or  layman,  shall  observe  the  Interdict,  shall  be  ejected 
from  all  his  chattels,  which  are  confiscate  to  the  Crown. 
III.  All  clerks  absent  from  England  shall  return  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  their 
revenues.  IV.  No  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Pope 
or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  all  chattels.  Y.  All  laymen 
from  beyond  seas  are  to  be  searched,  and  if  anything 
be  found  upon  them  contrary  to  the  King's  honor,  they 
are  to  be  imprisoned ;  the  same  with  those  who  cross  to 
the  Continent.  VI.  If  any  clerk  or  monk  shall  land 
in  England  without  passport  from  the  King,  or  witli 
anything  contrary  to  his  honor,  he  shall  be  thrown  into 
prison.  VII.  No  clerk  or  monk  may  cross  the  seas 
without  the  Bang's  passport.  The  same  rule  applied 
to  the  clergy  of  Wales,  who  were  to  be  expelled  from 

1  According  to  Pope  Alexander,  Henry  offered  that  his  son  shoold  givi 
the  kiss  of  peace  in  his  stead.  —  Giles,  iy.  55. 
^  See  his  letter  to  his  emissaries  at  Rome.  —  QUes,  iiL  219;  Bonquet,  401 
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all  schools  in  England.  Lastly,  YIII.  The  sheriffi 
were  to  administer  an  oath  to  all  freemen  throngb* 
out  England,  in  open  court,  that  they  would  obey  these 
royal  mandates,  thus  abjuring,  it  is  said,  all  obedi^ice 
*  to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  The  bishops, 
however,  declined  the  oath ;  some  concealed  themselves 
in  their  dioceses.  Becket  addressed  a  triumphant  or 
gratulatory  letter  to  his  snffi^agans  on  their  firmness. 
*^  We  are  now  one,  except  that  most  hapless  Judas,  that 
rotten  limb  (Foliot  of  London),  which  is  severed  from 
us."  ^  Another  letter  is  addressed  to  the  people  of 
England,  remonstrating  on  their  impious  abjuration  of 
their  pastor,  and  offering  absolution  to  aU  who  had 
sworn  through  comptdsion  and  repented  of  their  oath.' 
The  King  and  the  Primate  thus  contested  the  realm  of 
England. 

But  the  Pope  was  not  yet  to  be  inflamed  by  Becket's 
The  Pom  passious,  uor  quite  disposed  to  depart  from  his 
•tuidaCioos.  temporizing  policy.  John  of  Oxford  was  at 
the  court  in  Benevento  with  the  Archdeacons  of  Rouen 
and  Seez.  From  that  court  returned  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff  and  Robert  de  Barre  with  a  commission  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevere  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  the  termination  <^  the  diflS- 
culties.  On  the  one  hand  they  were  armed  with 
powers,  if  the  King  did  not  accede  to  his  own  terms 
within  forty  days  after  his  citation  (he  had  offered  a 
thousand  marks  as  compensation  for  all  losses),  to  pro- 
nounce an  interdict  against  his  continental  dominions ; 


1  Ricard'oB  Dorabemeiuis  apad  Twysden.    Lord  Lyttelton  has  i 
cop7f  in  his  appendix;  in  that  a  ninth  article  forbade  the  payment  of  Pe- 
ter's Pence  to  Rome;  it  was  to  be  collected  and  brought  into  the  i 

s  Epi»t  Giles,  iii.  195;  Bouqaet^  404. 

•  Gilea,  ui.  193;  Bouqoet,  405. 
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on  the  other,  Becket  was  exhorted  to  humble  himself 
before  the  King ;  if  Henry  was  inflexible  and  declined 
the  Pope's  offered  absolution  from  his  oath,  to  accept 
the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  King's  son.  The  King  was 
urged  to  abolish  in  due  time  the  impious  and  obnoxious 
Customs.  And  to  these  prelates  was  likewise  intrusted 
authority  to  absolve  the  refractory  Bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury.^  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  ob- 
ject of  Henry's  new  embassy  to  the  Pope.  He  had 
long  determined  on  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son  ;  it 
had  been  delayed  for  various  reasons.  He  seized  this 
opportunity  of  reviving  a  design  which  would  be  as 
well  humiUating  to  Becket  as  also  of  great  moment  in 
case  the  person  of  the  Eang  should  be  struck  by  the 
thunder  of  excommunication.  The  coronation  of  the 
King  of  England  was  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  which  had  never  been  in- 
vaded without  sufficient  cause,  and  Becket  was  the  last 
man  tamely  to  surrender  so  important  a  right  of  his 
see.  John  of  Oxford  was  to  exert  every  means  (what 
those  means  were  may  be  conjectured  rather  than 
proved)  to  obtain  the  papal  permission  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  officiate  at  that  august  ceremony. 

The  absolution  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury was  an  astounding  blow  to  Becket.  He  tried  to 
impede  it  by  calling  in  question  the  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  pronounce  it  without  the  presence  of  his  col- 
league. The  archbishop  disregarded  his  remonstrance, 
and  Becket's  sentence  was  thus  annulled  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope.  Rumors  at  the  same  time  began  to 
spread  that  the  Pope  had  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  power  to  proceed  to  the  coronation.     Becket's 

1  Dated  February  12, 1170. 
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fary  burst  all  bounds.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal 
Albert  and  to  Gratian :  "  In  the  court  of  Rome,  now 
as  ever,  Christ  is  crucified  and  Barabbas  released.  The 
miserable  and  blameless  exiles  are  condemned,  the  sacri- 
legious, the  homicides,  the  impenitent  thieves  are  ab- 
solved, those  whom  Peter  himself  declares  that  in  his 
own  chair  (the  world  protesting  against  it}  he  woold 
have  no  power  to  absolve.^  ^Henceforth  I  commit  my 
cause  to  God  —  God  alone  can  find  a  remedy.  Let 
those  appeal  to  Rome  who  triumph  over  the  innocent 
and  the  godly,  and  return  glorying  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Church.  For  me  I  am  ready  to  die."  Becket's  fellow- 
exiles  addressed  the  Cardinal  Albert,  denouncing  in  ve- 
hement language  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by 
which  they  were  brought  to  support  the  robbers  of  the 
Church.  It  is  no  longer  King  Henry  alone  who  is 
guilty  of  this  six  yearsV  persecution,  but  the  Church  of 
Rome.* 

The  coronation  of  the  Prince  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  took  place  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  on  the 
15th  of  June.*     The  assent  of  the  clergy  was  givea 


1  EpiBt  Giles,  iiL  96;  Bouquet,  416;  GUes,  iti.  108;  Boaqnet,  419.  <*  Sed 
pro  e&  xnori  pand  sumns.**  He  adds:  '*  Insnrgant  qai  voluerint  caidi- 
nales,  annent  non  modo  regem  Anglia,  sed  totom,  si  possent  orbem  in  per- 
nidem  nostram  .  .  .  Utinam  yia  BomanA  non  gratis  peremisset  tot  miscRM 
innocent.es.  Qnis  de  oetero  andebitilli  regi  resistere  qnem  ecclesia  Bomaaa 
tot  triumphis  animayit,  et  annayit  exemplo  pemitioso  manante  ad  po*- 
teros." 

s«i^ec  persuadebitor  mnndo,  qnod  snasores  isd  Demn  saperant;  sed 
potius  pecaniam,  quam  immodeiato  avaritis  aidore  sitiont,  olfecerant.**  — 
Giles,  iy.  291;  Bouquet,  417. 

*  Becket*8  depression  at  this  event  is  dwelt  upon  in  a  letter  of  Peter  of 
Blois  to  John  of  Salisbniy.  Peter  travelled  fhim  Rome  to  Bologna  witk 
the  Papal  legates.  From  them  he  gathered  that  either  Becket  woold  aoo« 
be  reconciled  to  the  King  or  be  removed  to  another  patriarchate.  ~  FpiiL 
xxii.  apud  Giles,  i.  p.  84. 
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with  that  of  the  laity.  The  Archhishop  of  York  pro- 
duced a  papal  hrief,  aathorizing  him  to  perform  the 
ceremony.^  An  inhibitory  letter,  if  it  reached  Eng- 
land, only  came  into  the  King's  hand,  and  was  sup- 
pressed ;  no  one,  in  feet  (as  the  production  of  such 
papal  letter,  as  well  as  Becket's  protest  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  to  the  bishops  collectively  and  severally, 
was  by  the  royal  proclamation  high  treason  or  at  least 
a  misdemeanor)  would  dare  to  produce  them. 

The  estrangement  seemed  now  complete,  the  recon- 
ciliation more  remote  than  ever.  The  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  though  urged  to 
immediate  action  by  Becket  and  even  by  the  Pope, 
admitted  delay  after  delay,  first  for  the  voyage  of  the 
King  to  England,  and  secondly  for  his  return  to  Nor- 
mandy. Becket  seemed  more  and  more  desperate,  the 
E[ing  more  and  more  resolute.  Even  after  the  Corona- 
tion, it  should  seem,  Becket  wrote  to  Roger  of  York,^ 
to  Heniy  of  Worcester,  and  even  to  Foliot  of  London, 
to  publish  the  Interdict  in  their  dioceses.     The  latter 

1  Br.  Lingard  holds  this  letter,  printed  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  which  he 
admits  was  produced,  to  have  been  a  forgery.  If  it  was,  it  was  a  most 
aadadonfl  one;  and  a  most  flagrant  insult  to  the  Pope,  whom  Henry  was 
even  now  endeavoring  to  propitiate  through  the  Lombard  Republics  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  (see  Giles,  iv.  10).  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
though  the  Pope  declares  that  this  coronation,  contrary  to  his  prohibition 
(Giles,  IV.  80),  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  he  has  no  word  of  the  for- 
gery. Nor  do  I  find  any  contemporary  assertion  of  its  spuriousness. 
Becket,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  the  last  interview  with  the  King,  dhly 
mentions  the  general  permission  granted  by  the  Pope  at  an  early  period  of 
the  reign ;  %nd  aigues  as  if  this  were  the  only  permission.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  special  permission  to  York  to  act  was  craftily  interpolated  into  the 
general  permission  ?  But  the  trick  may  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Pope, 
now  granting,  now  nnDifping  his  own  grants  by  inhibition.  Bouquet  is 
strong  against  Baronius  (as  on  other  points)  upon  Alexander's  dnpUdlj.  ~ 
p.  434. 

s  GUes,  iii.  229. 

VOL.  lY.  26 
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was  a  virtaal  acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of  his 
absolution,  which  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ne- 
vers  he  had  contested :  ^  but  the  Interdict  still  hung  ovw 
the  King  and  the  realm ;  the  fidelity  of  the  clergy  was 
precarious. 

The  reconciliation  at  last  was  so  sudden  as  to  take 
the  world  by  surprise.  The  clue  to  this  is  found  in 
Fitz-Stephen.  Some  one  had  suggested  by  word  or 
by  writing  to  the  King  that  the  Primate  would  be  less 
dangerous  within  than  without  the  realm.^  The  hint 
flashed  conviction  on  the  King's  mind.  The  two 
Kings  had  appointed  an  interview  at  Fretteville,  be- 
Treaty  of  twoou  Chartres  and  Tours.  The  Archbishop 
Fretteviiio.  ^f  g^j^g  prevailed  on  Becket  to  be,  unsum- 
moned,  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  days  after  the 
King  seemed  persuaded  by  the  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Nevers  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Becket^  As  soon  as  they  drew  near  the  King 
rode  up,  uncovered  his  head,  and  saluted  the  Prelate 
with  frank  courtesy,  and  after  a  short  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  King 
withdrew  apart  with  Becket.  Their  conference  was 
so  long  as  to  try  the  patience  of  the  spectators,  so  fa- 
miliar that  it  might  seem  there  had  never  been  discord 
between  them.  Becket  took  a  moderate  tone ;  by  hi£ 
own  account  he  laid  the  &ults  of  the  King  entirely  on 
his  evil  counsellors.  Aftier  a  gentle  admonition  to  the 
King  on  his  sins,  he  urged  him  to  make  restitution  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.     He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  late 

1  GUea,  Hi.  802. 

s  '*  Dictum  ftiit  aliqnenn  dizisse  Tel  ecripsisae  regi  Anglomm  de  Ai«b»- 
insoopo  ut  quid  tenetnr  exdnsus?  melios  tenebitar  indusiis  qnam  ezdnnfr 
Satisque  dictnm  fuit  intelligenti.'*  —  p.  272. 

*  Giles,  iv.  80;  Bouquet,  436. 
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nsurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  primacj,  on  the  coro- 
nation of  th^  Eang's  son.  Heniy  alleged  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure;  he 
promised  that  as  his  son's  queen,  the  daughter  of  the 
Eang  of  France,  was  also  to  be  crowned,  that  ceremony 
should  be  performed  by  Becket,  and  that  his  son  should 
again  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Primate. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  Becket  sprung  from 
his  horse  and  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  The 
Bang  leaped  down,  and  holding  his  stirrup  compelled 
the  Primate  to  mount  his  horse  again.  In  the  most 
friendly  terms  he  expressed  his  full  reconciliation  not 
only  to  Becket  himself,  but  to  the  wondering  and  de- 
lighted multitude.  There  seemed  an  understanding  on 
both  sides  to  suppress  all  points  which  might  lead  to 
disagreement.  The  King  did  not  dare  (so  Becket 
writes  triumphantly  to  the  Pope)  to  mutter  one  word 
about  the  Customs.^  Becket  was  equally  prudent, 
though  he  took  care  that  his  submission  should  be  so 
vaguely  worded  as  to  be  drawn  into  no  dangerous  con- 
cession on  his  part.  He  abstained,  too,  from  all  other 
perilous  topics  ;  he  left  undecided  the  amount  of  satis- 
faction to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and  on  Joiy. 
these  general  terms  he  and  the  partners  of  his  exile 
were  formally  received  into  the  King's  grace. 

If  the  King  was  humiliated  by  this  quiet  and  sud- 
den reconcilement  with  the  imperious  prelate,  to  out* 
ward  appearance  at  least  he  concealed  his  humiliation 
by  his  noble  and  kingly  manner.     If  he  submitted  to 

1 "  Kam  de  oonsaetndinibiu  quas  tanta  pervicacill  rindicare  oonsueverat 
Dec  matire  pnesumpait."  Becket  waa  aa  mate.  The  iasue  of  the  quarrel 
Mems  entirely  changed.  The  Gonstitutioiu  of  Clarendon  recede,  the  right 
of  coronation  occupies  the  chief  place. —  See  the  long  letter,  Giles,  65. 
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the  spiritual  reproof  of  the  prelate,  he  condescended  to 
receive  into  his  &vor  his  refractory  subject.  Each 
maintained  prudent  silence  on  all  points  in  dispute. 
Heniy  received,  but  he  also  granted  pardon.  If  his 
concession  was  really  extorted  by  fear,  not  from  policy, 
compassion  for  Becket's  six  years'  exile  might  seem  not 
without  influence.  If  Henry  did  not  allude  to  the 
Customs,  he  did  not  annul  them ;  they  were  still  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  kiss  of  peace  was  eluded  by  a 
vague  promise.  Becket  made  a  merit  of  not  driving 
the  King  to  perjury,  but  he  skilfully  avoided  this  tiying 
test  of  the  King's  sincerity. 

But  Becket's  revenge  must  be  satisfied  with  other 
Bwkat*s        victims.     If  the  worldly  Kng  could   forget 
the  rancor  of  this  long  animosity,  it  was  not 


so  easily  appeased  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian  Prel- 
ate. No  doubt  vengeance  disguised  itself  to  Becket's 
mind  as  the  lofty  and  rightful  assertion  of  spiritual  au- 
thority. The  opposing  prelates  must  be  at  his  feet, 
even  under  his  feet.  The  first  thought  of  his  partisans 
was  not  his  return  to  England  with  a  generous  amnesty 
of  all  wrongs,  or  a  gentle  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
clergy,  but  the  condign  punishment  of  those  who  had 
so  long  been  the  counsellors  of  the  King,  and  had  so 
recently  officiated  in  the  coronation  of  his  son. 

The  court  of  Rome  did  not  refuse  to  enter  into  these 
views,  to  visit  the  offence  of  those  disloyal  bishops  who 
had  betrayed  the  interests  and  compromised  the  high 
principles  of  churchmen.^  It  was  presumed  that  the 
King  would  not  risk  a  peace  so  hardly  gained  for  his 

^  Humbold  Bishop  of  Ostia  advised  the  confining  the  trinmph  to  the  d»- 
oreasion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  excommanicatioa  of  the  F   ~ 
ops.  —  Gile^.  yi.  139;  Bouquet,  443. 
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obseqmons  prelates.  The  \a.j  adherents  of  the  King, 
evCTi  the  plunderers  of  Church  property  were  spared, 
some  ecclesiastics  about  his  person,  John  of  Oxford 
himself,  escaped  censure :  but  Pope  Alexander  sent  the 
decree  of  suspension  against  the  Archbish- Dated  Sept.  lo. 
op  of  York,  and  renewed  the  excommunication  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  with  whom  were  joined  the 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, as  guilty  of  special  violation  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  St, 
Asaph,  and  some  others.  Becket  himself  saw  the 
policy  of  altogether  separating  the  cause  of.  the  bishops 
from  that  of  the  King.  He  requested  that  some  ex- 
pressions relating  to  the  King's  excesses,  and  con- 
demnatory of  the  bishops  for  swearing  to  the  Cus- 
toms, should  be  suppressed  ;  and  the  excommunication 
grounded  entirely  on  their  usurpation  of  the  right  of 
crowning  the  King.^ 

About  four  months  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of 
Fretteville  and  the  return  of  Becket  to  England.  They 
were  occupied  by  these  negotiations  at  Rome,  Veroli, 
and  Perentino ;  by  discussions  with  the  King,  who  was 
attacked  during  this  period  with  a  dangerous  illness ; 
and  by  the  mission  of  some  of  Becket's  officers  to  re- 
sume the  estates  of  the  see.  Becket  had  two  interriew 
personal  interviews  with  the  King:  the  first '^ '^'""• 
was  at  Tours,  where,  as  he  was  now  in  the  King's  do- 
minions, he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  Archbishop  hoped  to  betray  Henry  into  this  favor 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  in  which  it  might 

1  *'Lioet  ei  (regi  8c.)  peperceritis,  dissimiilaie  non  andetifl  exoessos  et 
srimina  sacerdotum."  This  letter  ie  a  cnrioaB  revelation  of  the  axroKanoa 
and  Babtlety  of  Becket.  —  Giles,  iii.  77. 
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seem  only  a  part  of  the  service.^  Henry  was  on  hk 
guard,  and  ordered  the  mass  for  the  dead,  in  which  the 
benediction  is  not  pronounced.  The  £ang  had  received 
Becket  fairly;  they  parted  not  without  ill-concealed 
estrangement.  At  the  second  meeting  the  King  seemed 
more  friendly ;  he  went  so  for  as  to  say,  "  Why  resist 
my  wishes  ?  I  would  place  everything  in  your  hands." 
Becket,  in  his  own  words,  bethought  him  of  the  tempter, 
^^  All  these  things  will  I  give  unto  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fidi 
down  and  worship  me." 

The  King  had  written  to  his  son  in  England  that  the 
see  of  Canterbury  should  be  restored  to  Becket,  as  it 
was  three  months  before  his  exile.  But  there  were  two 
strong  parties  hostile  to  Becket:  the  King's  officers 
who  held  in  sequestration  the  estates  of  the  see,  and 
seem  to  have  especially  coveted  the  receipt  of  the  Mich- 
aelmas rents ;  and  with  these  some  of  the  fierce  warrior 
nobles,  who  held  lands  or  castles  which  were  daimed 
as  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  Randnlph 
de  Broc,  Us  old  inveterate  enemy,  was  determined  not 
to  surrender  his  castle  of  Saltwood.  It  was  reported 
to  Becket,  by  Becket  represented  to  the  King,  that  De 
Broc  had  sworn  that  he  would  have  Becket's  life  before 
he  had  eaten  a  loaf  of  bread  in  England.  The  castle 
of  Rochester  was  held  on  the  same  doubtful  tide  by 
one  of  his  enemies.  The  second  party  was  that  of  the 
bishops,  which  was  powerfol,  with  a  considerable  body 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  urge  the  King's  officers  to  take  the  strongest 
measures,  lest  the  Papal  letters  of  excommunication 
should  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom. 

It  is  perhaps  vain  to  conjecture,  how  fer,  if  Becket 
1  It  is  caUed  the  Pax. 
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had  returned  to  England  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  for« 
giyeness,  and  forbearance,  not  wielding  the  thunders  of 
excommunication,  nor  determined  to  ti*ample  on  his 
adversaries,  and  to  exact  the  utmost  even  of  his  most 
doubtful  rights,  he  might  have  resumed  his  see,  and 
gradually  won  back  the  &vor  of  the  King,  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  all  the  legitimate 
possessions  of  his  church.  But  he  came  not  in  peace, 
nor  was  he  received  in  peace.  ^  It  was  not  B«oket  p?*- 
the  Archbishop  of  Bouen,  as  he  had  hoped,  roturn. 
but  his  old  enemy  John  of  Oxford,  who  was  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  accompany  him,  and  reinstate 
him  in  his  see.  The  King  might  allege  that  one  so 
much  in  the  royal  confidence  was  the  best  protector  of 
the  Archbishop.  The  money  which  had  been  promised 
for  his  voyage  was  not  paid  ;  he  was  forced  to  borf ow 
300Z.  of  ^e  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  went,  as  he 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  with  death  before  his  eyes,  yet 
nothing  should  now  separate  him  fi'om  his  long-divided 
flock.  Before  his  embarkation  at  Whitsand  in  Flan- 
ders, he  received  intelligence  that  the  shores  were 
watched  by  his  enemies,  it  was  said  with  designs  on  his 
life,^  but  assuredly  with  the  determination  of  making  a 
rigid  search  for  the  letters  of  exconmiunication.^  To 
secure  the  safe  carriage  of  one  of  these  peril-  j^^^^  ^^ 
ous  documents,  the  suspension  of  the  Arch-  JJSSn^??' 
bishop  of  York,  it  was  intrusted  to  a  nun '***'•  "°'- 

1  Becket  diwclaimw  vengeance:  ** Neque  hoo  die  mus,  Deo  teste,  Tiiidlo- 
tam  expetentes,  qunm  scriptum  ease  noyerimuii,  non  qosBres  ultionem  .  . 
•ed  Qt  ecdeda  eoirectionis  exemplo  poesit  per  Dei  gratiam  in  poetarain 
"oboraraii  et  pcBO&  paucorom  mtiltoe  sdificare."  —  Giles,  iii.  76. 

^  See  Becket*8  account.  —  Giles,  iii.  p.  81. 

S  Lambeth  says:  ^  Visum  est  autem  nonnnllis,  quod  inciieiimspect^  IH*- 
■mmm  vindictjl  poet  pacem  nsns  est,  qosB  ia$Uum  pads  de^»eraiume  JvtrmU 
data,"  — p.  116.    Compare  pp.  119  and  162. 
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named  Idonea,  whom  he  exhorts,  like  another  Judith, 
to  this  holy  act,  and  promises  her  as  her  reward  the 
remission  of  her  sins.*  Other  contraband  letters  were 
conveyed  across  the  channel  by  unknown  hands,  and 
were  delivered  to  the  bishops  before  Becket's  landing. 

The  Prelates  of  York  and  London  were  at  Canter- 
bury when  they  received  these  Papal  letters.  When 
the  fulminating  instruments  were  read  before  them,  in 
which  was  this  passage,  "  we  will  fill  your  faces  with 
ignominy,"  their  countenances  fell.  They  sent  messen- 
gers to  complain  to  Becket,  that  he  came  not  in  peace, 
but  in  fire  and  flame,  trampling  his  brother  bishops 
under  his  feet,  and  making  their  necks  his  footstool  ; 
that  he  had  condemned  them  uncited,  unheard,  un- 
judged.  "  There  is  no  peace,"  Becket  sternly  replied, 
"  bftt  to  men  of  good-will."  ^  It  was  said  that  London 
was  disposed  to  humble  himself  before  Becket;  but 
York,^  trusting  in  his  wealth,  boasted  that  he  had  in 
his  power  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  all  their  courts. 

Listead  of  the  port  of  Dover,  where  he  was  expected. 
Lands  at  Bccket's  vesscl,  with  the  archiepiscopal  ban* 
Deo.  1.  ner  displayed,  cast  anchor  at  Sandwich.   Soon 

after  his  landing,  appeared  in  arms  the  Sheriff  of  Kent, 
Randulph  de  Broc,  and  others  of  his  enemies.  They 
searched  his  baggage,  fiercely  demanded  that  he  should 
absolve  the  bishops,  and  endeavored  to  force  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Sens,  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  to  take  an  oath 

^  Lord  Ljttelton  has  draTvn  an  infereDce  from  these  words  nnfitToiable  to 
the  purity  of  Idonea*8  former  life;  and  certainly  the  examples  of  the  Mag- 
dalene and  the  woman  of  Kgypt,  if  this 'be  not  the  case,  were  anhiq>piij 
shosen. 

3  Fitz-Stephen,  pp.  281,  284. 

'  Becket  calls  York  his  ancient  enemy:  **  Lucifer  ponens  sedem  sasaui 
aquilone." 
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to  keep  the  peace  of  the  realm.  John  of  Oxford  was 
shocked,  and  repressed  their  violence.  Oii^  his  way  to 
Canterburjr  the  country  clergy  came  forth  with  their 
flocks  to  meet  him ;  they  strewed  their  garments  in  his 
way,  chanting,  ^'  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  Arrived  at  Canterbury,  he^jc^n^^ 
rode  at  once  to  the  church  with  a  vast  pro-  ^^^' 
cession  of  clergy,  amid  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and 
the  chanting  of  music.  He  took  his  archiepiscopal 
throne,  and  afterwards  preached  on  the  text,  "Here 
we  have  no  abiding  city."  The  next  morning  came 
again  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  with  Randulph  de  Broc, 
and  the  messengers  of  the  bishops,  demanding  their  ab- 
solution.^, Becket  evaded  the  question  by  asserting 
that  the  Excommunication  was  not  pronounced  by  him, 
but  by  his  superior  the  Pope ;  that  he  had  no  power  to 
abrogate  the  sentence.  This  declaration  was  directly 
at  issue  with  the  bull  of  excommunication:  if  the 
bishops  gave  satis&ction  to  the  Archbishop,  he  had 
power  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.*^  But  to  the  satis- 
fitction  which,  according  to  one  account,  he  did  de- 
mand, that  they  should  stand  a  public  trial,  in  other 
words  place  themselves  at  his  mercy,  they  would  not, 
and  hardly  could  submit.  They  set  out  immediately 
to  the  King  in  Normandy. 

The  restless  Primate  was  determined  to  keep  alive 
the  popular  fervor,  enthusiastically,  almost  ^^^^^ 
fanatically,  on  his  side.     On  a  pretext  of  a  ^^»*»« 

I  Becket  accuee  the  bishops  of  fhirsting  for  his  blood!  **Let  fliem 
drink  it."  But  this  was  a  phrase  which  he  uses  on  all  occasions,  ereii  t» 
WQliam  of  Pavia. 

s  '^  Si  yero  ita  eidem  Archepiscopo  et  Oantuaiensi  Eodesle  satisfiMers 
Inveniretis.  ut  pocnam  islam  ipse  videat  relazandam,  vice  nostrft  per  iUnai 
rolamus  adimpleri/*  —  Apud  Bouquet,  p.  461. 
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visit  to  the  young  King  at  Woodstock,  to  offer  him  the 
present  of  three  beaatifiil  horses,  he  set  forth  on  a  state- 
ly progress.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with 
acclamations  and  prayers  for  his  blessings  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  In  Rochester  he  was  entertained  by 
the  Bishop  with  great  ceremony.  In  London  there 
was  the  same  excitement :  he  was  received  in  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  Soathwark. 
Even  there  he  scattered  some  excommunications.^ 
The  Court  took  alarm,  and  sent  orders  to  the  prelate 
to  return  to  his  diocese*  Becket  obeyed,  but  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  his  obedience,  not  the  royal  command,  but 
his  own  desire  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christmas  in 
his  metropolitan  church.  The  week  passed  in  holding 
sittings  in  his  court,  where  he  acted  with  his  usual 
promptitude,  vigor,  and  resolution  against  the  intruders 
into  livings,  and  upon  the  encroachments  on  his  estates ; 
and  in  devotions  most  fervent,  mortifications  most  au»- 
tere.^ 

His  rude  enemies  committed  in  the  mean  time  all 
kinds  of  petty  annoyances,  which  he  had  not  the  lofti- 
ness to  disdain.  Bandulph  de  Broc  seized  a  vessel 
laden  with  rich  wine  for  his  use,  and  imprisoned  the 
sailors  in  Pevensey  Castle.  An  order  from  the  court 
compelled  him  to  release  ship  and  crew.  They  robbed 
the  people  who  carried  his  provisions,  broke  into  his 
pai*k,  hunted  his  deer,  beat  his  retainers ;  and,  at  the 

1  "Ipse  tamen  Londonias  adiens,  et  ibi  missaruin  aolenaiis  oelebnts, 
quosdam  ezcommanicavit.*'  —  Passio.  iii.  p.  154. 

3  Since  this  passage  was  written  an  excellent  and  elaborate  paper  has 
appeared  in  the  Qoarterly  Review,  fall  of  local  knowledge.  I  reoogniae 
the  hand  of  a  friend  from  whom  great  things  may  be  expected.  I  find,  I 
think,  nothing  in  which  we  disagree,  thongh  that  account,  having  men 
•iinplc  ftpace,  i8  more  particular  tlinn  mine.  (Reprinted  in  ICemorials  of 
t'lntorhurv  by  Rev,  A.  P.  Stanley.) 
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instigation  of  Randulph's  brother,  Robert  de  Broc,  a 
ruffian,  a  renegade  monk,  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his 
state  horses. 

On  Christmas  day  Becket  preached  on  the  appropri- 
ate text,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men." 
The  sermon  agreed  ill  with  the  text.  He  spoke  of  one 
of  his  predecessors,  St.  Alphege,  who  had  suffered 
martyrdom.  "There  may  soon  be  a  second."  He 
then  burst  out  into  a  fierce,  impetuous,  terrible  tone, 
arraigned  the  courtiers,  and  closed  with  a  fulminating 
excommunication  against  Nigel  de  Sackville,  who  had 
refused  to  give  up  a  benefice  into  which,  in  Becket's 
judgment,  he  had  intruded,  and  against  Randulph  and 
Robert  de  Broc.  The  maimed  horse  was  not  forgotten. 
He  renewed  in  the  most  vehement  language  the  censure 
on  the  bishops,  dashed  the  candle  on  the  pavement  in 
token  of  their  utter  extinction,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  mass  at  the  altar.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  excommunicated  prelates  had 
sought  the  King  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ba-  Thobiahopt 
yeux ;  they  implored  his  protection  for  them-  King, 
selves  and  the  clergy  of  the  realm.  "  If  all  are  to  be 
visited  by  spiritual  censures,"  said  the  King,  "  who  of- 
ficiated at  the  coronation  of  my  son,  by  the  eyes  of 
God,  I  am  equally  guilty."  The  whole  conduct  of 
Becket  since  his  return  was  detailed,  and  no  doubt 
deeply  darkened  by  the  hostility  of  his  adversaries. 
All  had  been  done  with  an  insolent  and  seditious  design 
of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  King. 
Henry  demanded  counsel  of  the  prelates;  they  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  give  it.  But  one  incau- 
tiously said,  "  So  long  as  Thomas  lives,  you  will  nevej 
1  Fitz-Stephen,  De  Boeham,  Grim,  m  he. 
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be  at  peace."  The  Eang  broke  out  into  one  of  his 
terrible  constitutional  fits  of  passion  ;  and  at  length  let 
fall  the  fatal  words,  "  Have  I  none  of  my  thankless 
and  cowardly  courtiers  who  will  relieve  me  finom  the 
insults  of  one  low-bom  and  turbulent  priest  ?  " 

These  words  were  not  likely  to  fiJl  unheard  on  the 
The  King's  ®*"  ^^  ficTce  and  warlike  men,  reckless  of 
fluaiworda.  bloodshed,  possosscd  with  a  strong  sense  of 
their  feudal  allegiance,  and  eager  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  reward  of  desperate  service.  Four  knights, 
chamberlains  of  the  King,  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  Wil- 
liam de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Reginald  Bri- 
to,  disappeared  from  the  court.^  On  the  morrow, 
wlien  a  grave  council  was  held,  some  barons  are  said, 
even  there,  to  have  advised  the  death  of  Becket 
Milder  measures  were  adopted :  the  Earl  of  Mande- 
ville  was  sent  off  with  orders  to  arrest  the  primate; 
and  as  the  disappearance  of  these  four  knights  could 
not  be  unmarked,  to  stop  them  in  the  course  of  any 
unauthorized  enterprise. 

But  murder  travels  faster  than  justice  or  mercj. 
They  were  almost  already  on  the  shores  of  England. 
It  is  said  that  they  met  in  Saltwood  Castle.  On  the 
28th  of  Decem1)er,  having,  by  the  aid  of  Randulph  de 
Broc,  collected  some  troops  in  the  streets  of  Canter- 
bury, they  took  up  their  quarters  with  Clarembold, 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's. 

The  assassination  of  Becket  has  something  appalling, 
with  all  its  terrible  circumstances  seen  in  the  remote 
past.     What  was  it  in  its  own  age?    The  most  dis- 

1  See,  on  the  former  histoiy  of  these  knights,  Qaarterly  BeTiew,  rcL 
zciii.  p.  356.  The  writer  has  industriously  traced  out  all  that  can  be  knowi 
much  which  was  rumored  about  these  men. 
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tingnished  churchman  in  Christendom,  the  champion 
of  the  great  sacerdotal  order,  almost  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  over  the  most  powerful  king  in  Europe ;  a 
man,  besides  the  awfiil  sanctity  inherent  in  the  person 
of  every  ecclesiastic,  of  most  saintly  holiness ;  soon 
after  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Church,  in  his 
own  cathedral,  not  only  sacrilegiously,  but  cruelly 
murdered,  with  every  mark  of  hatred  and  insult. 
Becket  had  all  the  dauntiessness,  none  of  the  meek- 
ness of  the  martyr ;  but  while  his  dauntiessness  would 
command  boundless  admiration,  few,  if  any,  would 
seek  the  more  genuine  sign  of  Christian  martyrdom. 
The  four  knights  do  not  seem  to  have  deliberately 
determined  on  their  proceedings,  or  to  have  The  imighte 
resolved,  except  in  extremity,  on  the  murder.  Beoket. 
They  entered,  but  unarmed,  the  outer  chamber.^  The 
Archbishop  had  just  dined,  and  withdrawn  irom  the 
hall.  They  were  offered  food,  as  was  the  usage ;  they 
declined,  thirsting,  says  one  of  the  biographers,  for 
blood.  The  Archbishop  obeyed  the  summons  to  hear 
a  message  from  the  King ;  they  were  admitted  to  his 
presence.  As  they  entered,  there  was  no  salutation  on 
either  side,  till  the  Primate  having  surveyed^  perhaps 
recognized  them,  moved  to  them  with  cold  courtesy. 
Fitz-Urse  was  the  spokesman  in  the  fierce  altercation 
which  ensued.  Becket  replied  with  haughty  fimmess. 
Fitz-Urse  began  by  reproaching  him  with  his  ingrati* 
tude  and  seditious  disloyalty  in  opposing  the  coronation 
of  the  King's  son,  and  commanded  him,  in  instant  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  to  absolve  the  prelates.  Becket 
protested   that  so  far  from   wishing  to  diminish  the 

1  Taesday,  Dec.  29.    See,  on  the  fkUlity  of  Tuesday  in  6ecket*8  life,  Q 
B.p.807. 
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power  of  the  King's  son,  he  would  have  given  him 
three  crowns  and  the  most  splendid  realm.     For  the 
excommunicated  bishops  he  persisted  in  his  usual  eva- 
sion that  they  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  by  the 
Pope  alone  could  they  be  absolved ;  nor  had  they  yet 
oifered  proper  satisfaction.      "It  is  the  King's  com- 
mand," spake  Fitz-Urse,  "that  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  disloyal  followers  leave  the  kingdom."  ^     **  It  be- 
comes not  the  £ang  to  utter  such  command:  hence- 
forth no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  me  from  my 
flock."      "You  have    presumed    to    excommunicate, 
without  consulting  the  King,  the  King's  servants  and 
ofiicers."     "  Nor  will  I  ever  spare  the  man  who  vio- 
lates the  canons  of  Rome,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church." 
"  From  whom  do  you  hold  your  archbishopric  ?  "  "My 
spirituals  from  Grod  and  the  Pope,  my  temporals  from 
tlie  King."     "Do  you  not  hold  all  from  the  King?" 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."     "  You  speak  in 
peril  of  your  life  !  "   "  Come  ye  to  murder  me  ?    I  de- 
fy you,  and  vrill  meet  you  front  to  front  in  the  battle 
of  the  Lord."     He  added,  that  some  among  them  had 
sworn  fealty  to  him.     At  this,  it  is  said,  they  grew  furi- 
ous, and  gnashed  with  their  teeth*     The  prudent  John 
of  Salisbury  heard  with  regret  this  intemperate  lan- 
guage :  "  Would  it  may  end  well  I "     Fitz-Urse  shont- 
ed  aloud,  "  In  the  King's  name  I  enjoin  you  all,  clerks 
and  monks,  to  arrest  this  man,  till  the  Eling  shall  have 
done  justice  on  his  body."     They  rushed  out,  calling 
for  their  arms. 

His  friends  had  more  fear  for  Becket  than  Becket  for 
himself.     The  gates  were  closed  and  barred,  but  preSf- 

1  Qrim  p.  71.    Fitz-Stephen. 
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entlj  sounds  were  heard  of  those  without,  striving  to 
break  in.  The  lawless  Randulph  de  Broc  was  hewing 
at  the  door  with  an  axe.  All  around  Becket  was  the 
conilision  of  terror :  he  only  was  calm.  Again  spoke 
John  of  Salisbury  with  his  cold  prudence  —  "Thou 
wilt  never  take  counsel :  they  seek  thy  life."  **  I  am 
prepared  to  die."  "  We  who  are  sinners  are  not  so 
weary  of  life."  "  God's  will  be  done."  The  sounds 
without  grew  wilder.  All  around  him  entreated  Becket 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  church.  He  refused,  whether 
from  religious  reluctance  that  the  holy  place  should  be 
stained  with  his  blood,  or  from  the  nobler  motive  of 
sparing  his  assassins  this  deep  aggravation  of  their 
crime.  They  urged  that  the  bell  was  already  tolling 
for  vespers.  He  seemed  to  give  a  reluctant  consent ; 
but  he  would  not  move  without  the  dignity  of  his  cro- 
sier carried  before  him.  With  gentle  compulsion  they 
half  drew,  half  carried  him  through  a  private  Becket 
chamber,  they  in  all  the  hasty  agony  of  ter-  church. 
ror,  he  striving  to  maintain  his  solemn  state,  into  the 
church.  The  din  of  the  armed  men  was  ringing  in 
the  cloister.  The  aflFrighted  monks  broke  off  the  ser- 
vice ;  some  hastened  to  close  the  doors ;  Becket  com- 
manded them  to  desist  —  "  No  one  should  be  debaiTed 
from  entering  the  house  of  God."  John  of  Salisbury 
and  the  rest  fled  and  hid  themselves  behind  the  altars 
and  in  other  dark  places.  The  Archbishop  might  have 
escaped  into  the  dark  and  intricate  crypt,  or  into  a 
chapel  in  the  roof.  There  remained  only  the  Canon 
Robert  (of  Merton),  Fitz-Stephen,  and  the  faithiul 
Edward  Grim.  Becket  stood  between  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict  and  that  of  the  Virgin.^     It  was  thought  that 

^  For  the  accurate  local  description,  ace  Quarterly  Review,  p.  367. 
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Becket  contemplated  taking  his  seat  on  his  archiepiaco- 
pal  throne  near  the  high  altar. 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  cloister  came  mshlng  in 
Hm  munter.  the  four,  fullj  armed,  some  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  with  two  or  three  wild  followers,  through  the 
dim  and  bewildering  twilight.  The  knights  shouted 
aloud,  "Where  is  the  traitor?"  No  answer  came 
back.  "Where  is  the  Archbishop?"  "Behold  me, 
no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  Grod  I "  Another  fierce  and 
rapid  altercation  followed :  they  demanded  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  bishops,  his  own  surrender  to  the  King's 
justice.  They  strove  to  seize  him  and  to  drag  him 
forth  from  the  Church  (even  they  had  awe  of  the  holy 
place),  either  to  kill  him  without,  or  to  carry  him  in 
bonds  to  the  Eling.  He  clung  to  the  pillar.  In  the 
struggle  he  grappled  with  De  Tracy,  and  with  desper- 
ate strength  dashed  him  on  the  pavement.  His  pas- 
sion rose ;  he  called  Fitz-Urse  by  a  foul  name,  a  pander. 
These  were  almost  his  last  words  (how  unlike  those  of 
Stephen  and  the  greater  than  Stephen  I)  He  taunted 
Fitz-Urse  with  his  fealty  sworn  to  himself.  "  I  owe  no 
fealty  but  to  my  King  I "  returned  the  maddened  soldier, 
and  struck  the  first  blow.  Edward  Grim  interposed 
his  ^rm,  which  was  almost  severed  off.  The  sword 
struck  Becket,  but  slightly,  on  the  head.  Becket  re- 
ceived it  in  an  attitude  of  prayer —  "  Lord,  receive  my 
spirit,"  with  an  ejaculation  to  the  Saints  of  the  Church* 
Blow  followed  blow  (Tracy  seems  to  have  dealt  the 
first  mortal  wound);  till  all,  unless  perhaps  De  More- 
ville,  had  wreaked  their  vengeance.  The  last,  that  of 
Richard  de  Brito,  smote  off  a  piece  of  his  skull.  Hugh 
of  Horsea,  their  follower,  a  renegade  priest  sumamed 
Mauclerk,  set  his  heel  upon  his  neck,  and  crushed  out 
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the  blood  and  bnuns.  "Away I*'  said  the  bmtal  ruf- 
fian, "  it  is  time  that  we  were  gone."  They  rushed 
Ofut  to  plunder  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 

The  mangled  body  was  left  on  the  pavement ;  and 
when  his  afiinghted  followers  ventured  to  ap-  The  bo4y. 
proach  to  perform  their  last  offices,  an  incident  occurred 
which,  however  incongruous,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
suppressed.  Amid  their  adoring  awe  at  his  courage 
and  constancy,  their  profound  sorrow  for  his  loss,  they 
broke  out  into  a  rapture  of  wonder  and  delight  on  dis- 
covering not  merely  that  his  whole  body  was  swathed 
in  the  coarsest  sackcloth,  but  that  his  lower  garments 
were  swarming  with  vermin.  From  that  moment 
miracles  began.  Even  the  populace  had  before  been 
divided;  voices  had  been  heard  among  the  crowd 
denying  him  to  be  a  martyr ;  he  was  but  the  victim 
of  his  own  obstinacy.^  The  Archbishop  of  York  even 
after  this  dared  to  preach  that  it  was  a  judgment  of 
God  against  Becket — that  "  he  perished,  like  Pharaoh, 
in  his  pride."  ^  But  the  torrent  swept  away  at  once 
all  this  resistance.  The  Government  inhibited  the 
miracles,  but  faith  in  miracles  scorns  obedience  to 
human  laws.  The  Passion  of  the  Martyr  Thomas 
was  saddened  and  glorified  every  day  with  new  inci- 
dents of  its  atrocity,  of  his  holy  firmness,  of  wonders 
wrought  by  his  remains. 

The    horror  of   Becket's    murder  ran  throughout 
Christendom.     At  first,  of  course,  it  was  at-  xfl^taof 
tributed  to  Henry's  direct  orders.'    Univer- """'*'**• 
sal  hatred  branded  the  King  of  England  with  a  kind 
of  outlawry,  a  spontaneous  excommunication.    William 

^  Grim,  70. 

*  John  of  Salisbmy.    Bouquet,  619, 680. 

VOL.  IV.  87 
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of  Sens,  though  the  attached  friend  of  Becket,  prob- 
ably does  not  exaggerate  the  public  sentiment  when 
he  describes  this  deed  as  surpassing  the  cruelty  <^ 
Herod,  the  perfidy  of  Julian,  the  sacrilege  of  the  traitor 
Judas.^ 

It  were  injustice  to  King  Heniy  not  to  suppose  that 
with  the  dread  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  act  must 
have  mingled  some  reminiscences  of  the  gallant  friend 
and  companion  of  his  youth  and  of  the  faithful  minis- 
ter, as  well  as  religious  horror  at  a  cruel  murder,  so 
savagely  and  impiously  executed.^  He  shut  himsdf 
for  three  days  in  his  chamber,  obstinately  refiised  all 
food  and  comfort,  till  his  attendants  began  to  fear  far 
his  life.  He  issued  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderers,'  and  despatched  envoys  to  the  Pope  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  all  participation  or  cognizance  of 
the  crime.  His  ambassadors  found  the  Pope  at  Tuschh 
lum:  they  were  at  first  sternly  refused  an  audience. 
The  a£9icted  and  indignant  Pope  was  hardly  prevailed 
on  to  permit  the  execrated  name  of  the  King  of  En^ 
land  to  be  uttered  before  him..  The  cardinals  still 
friendly  to  the  King  ^dth  difficulty  obtained  knowledge 
of  Alexander's  determination.  It  was,  on  a  fixed  day, 
to  pronounce  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  excommunica- 
tion against  the  King  by  name,  and  an  interdict  on  all 

1  Giles,  iv.  162.  Bouquet,  467.  It  was  fltting  that  the  day  after  that  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  should  be  that  on  which  should  rise  up  this  new  Herod. 

s  See  the  letter  of  Amulf  of  Lisieux.  —  Bouquet,  469. 

s  The  Quarteriy  reviewer  has  the  merit  of  tradng  out  the  eztraordiimy 
(kta  of  the  murderers,  **  By  a  singular  reciprocity,  the  principle  for  which 
Becket  had  contended,  that  priests  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  secular 
courts,  prevented  the  trial  of  a  layman  for  the  murder  of  a  priest  by  any 
other  than  a  clerical  tribunal."  Legend  imposes  upon  them  dark  and  ro- 
mantic acts  of  penance;  history  finds  them  in  high  places  of  tnist  and 
honor.  —  pp.  877,  et  $eq,  I  may  add  that  John  of  Oxford  five  yean  after 
was  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Ridel  too  became  Biahop  of  Ely. 
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bis  dominions,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  ambassadors  hardly  obtained  the  abandonment  of 
this  fearful  purpose,  by  swearing  that  the  King  would 
submit  in  all  things  to  the  judgment  of  his  Holiness. 
With  di£Bculty  the  terms  of  reconciliation  were  ar- 
ranged. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Avranches  in  Normandy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Cardinals  Theodin  of  Porto,  ReeoociUa. 
and  Albert  the  Chancellor,  Legates  for  that  Avruoh«{. 
especial  purpose,  Henry  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he 
had  neither  commanded  nor  desired  the  death  of 
Becket ;  that  it  had  caused  him  sorrow,  not  joy  ;  he 
had  not  grieved  so  deeply  for  the  deatli  of  his  iather  or 
his  mother.^  He  stipulated  —  I.  To  maintain  two  hun- 
dred knights  at  his  own  cost  in  the  Holy  Land.  II. 
To  abrogate  the  Statutes  of  Clarendon,  and  all  bad 
customs  introduced  during  his  reign.^  III.  That  he 
would  reinvest  the  Church  of  Canterbury  in  all  its 
rights  and  possessions,  and  pardon  and  restore  to  their 
estates  all  who  had  incurred  his  wrath  in  the  cause  of 
the  Primate.  lY.  1£  the  Pope'  should  require  it,  he 
would  himself  make  a  crusade   against  the  A«!«nflioii 

^o  Day. 

Saracens  in  Spain.  In  the  porch  of  the  uay  22,  m%. 
church  he  was  reconciled,  but  with  no  ignominious 
ceremony. 

Throughout  the  later  and  the  darker  part  of  Henry's 
reign  the  clergy  took  care  to  inculcate,  and  the  people 
T«'ere  prone  enough  to  believe,  that  all  his  disasters  and 
calamities,  the  rebellion  of  his  wife  and  of  his  sons, 
were  judgments  of  God  for  the  persecution  if  not  the 

1  Diceio,  p.  567. 

*  Thu  stipulation,  in  Heniy's  view,  cancelled  hardly  any;  as  few,  and 
tfiese  bat  trifling  customs,  had  been  admitted  daring  his  reign. 
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murder  of  the  Martyr  Thomas.  The  strong  mind  of 
Henry  himself,  depressed  by  misfortune  and  by  the  es- 
trangement of  his  children,  acknowledged  with  super- 
stitious awe  the  justice  of  their  conclusions.  Heaven^ 
the  Martyr  in  Heaven,  must  be  appeased  by  a  public 
humiliating  penance.  The  deeper  the  degradation  the 
more  valuable  the  atonement.  In  less  than  three  years 
after  his  death  the  King  visited  the  tomb  of  Becket,  bjr 
thi^  time  a  canonized  saint,  renowned  not  only  through- 
out England  for  his  wonder-working  powers,  but  to 
the  limits  of  Christendom.  As  soon  as  he  came  near 
Pttoaneeat  enou£rh  to  See  the  towers  of  Canterbury,  the 
FriiAT.  '  King  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  for 
1^.  three  miles  walked  with  bare  and  bleeding 

feet  along  the  flinty  road.  The  tomb  of  the  Saint  was 
then  in  the  ciypt  beneath  the  church.  The  King 
threw  himself  prostrate  before  it  The  Bishop  of 
London  (Foliot)  preached  ;  he  declared  to  the  wonder- 
ing multitude  that  on  his  solemn  oath  the  King  was 
entirely  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  the  Saint:  but  as 
his  hasty  words  had  'been  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
crime,  he  submitted  in  lowly  obedience  to  the  penance 
of  the  Church.  The  haughty  monarch  then  prayed  to 
be  scourged  by  the  willing  monks.  From  the  one  end 
of  the  church  to  the  other  each  ecclesiastic  present  grati- 
fied his  pride,  and  thought  that  he  performed  his  du^,  by 
giving  a  few  stripes.^  The  King  passed  calmly  throng 
this  rude  discipline,  and  then  spent  a  night  and  a  day 
in  prayers  and  tears,  imploring  the  intercession  in 
Heaven  of  him  whom,  he  thought  not  now  on  how 

1  The  scene  to  related  bj  all  the  monkiah  cfanmiclen.— Genntoe,  Diedo^ 
Brompton,  HofFeden. 
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just  grounds,  he  had  pursued  with  relentless  animosity 
on  earth.^ 

Thus  Becket  obtained  by  his  death  that  triumph  for 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  struggled  in  Tain  through 
a  long  life.  He  was  now  a  Saint,  and  for  some  cen- 
turies the  most  popular  Saint  in  England :  among  the 
people,  from  a  generous  indignation  at  his  barbarous 
murder,  from  the  fame  of  his  austerities  and  his  chari- 
ties, no  doubt  from  admiration  of  his  bold  resistance  to 
the  kingly  power ;  among  the  clergy  as  the  champion, 
the  martyr  of  their  order.  Even  if  the  clergy  had  had 
no  interest  in  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the 
high-strung  faith  of  the  people  would  have  wrought 
them  almost  without  suggestion  or  assistance.  Cures 
would  haye  been  made  or  imagined ;  the  latent  powers 
of  diseased  or  paralyzed  bodies  would  have  been  quick- 
ened into  action.  Belief,  and  the  fear  of  disbelieving, 
would  have  multiplied  one  extraordinary  event  into  a 
hundred ;  fraud  would  be  outbid  by  zeal ;  the  inven- 
tion of  the  crafty,  even  if  what  may  seem  invention 
was  not  more  often  ignorance  and  credulity,  would  be 
outrun  by  the  demands  of  superstition.  There  is  no 
calculating  the  extent  and  effects  of  these  epidemic  out- 
bursts of  passionate  religion.' 

Becket  was  indeed  the  martyr  of  the  clergy,  not  of 
the  Church ;  of  sacerdotal  power,  not  of  Chris^  Becket 

WKttyt  of 

tianity ;  of  a  caste,  not  of  mankind.*    Prom  the  clergy. 

1  Peter  of  Blois  was  assared  by  the  two  cardinal  legates  of  Heniy^s  in- 
nocence of  Becket'8  death.  See  this  letter,  which  contains  a  most  high« 
flown  eulogy  on  the  transcendent  virtues  of  Heniy.  —  Epist.  66. 

*  On  the  effect  of  the  death,  and  the  immediate  concourse  of  the  people 
V>  Canterbury,  Lambeth,  p.  133. 

s  Herbert  de  Bosham,  writing  fourteen  years  after  Becket's  death,  de- 
clares him  among  the  most  undisputed  mar^nre.  **  Quod  alici\jus  martyrum 
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beginning  to  end  it  was  a  strife  for  the  authority, 
the  immunities,  the  possessions  of  the  clergy.^  The 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  the  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  law ;  the  vindication  of  their  separate,  exclusive, 
distinctive  existence  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deified  self;  not  the  individual  self, 
but  self  as  the  centre  and  representative  of  a  great 
corporation.  Here  and  there  in  the  long  full  corre* 
spondence  there  is  some  slight  allusion  to  the  miseries 
of  the  people  in  being  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
exiled  bishops  and  clergy:  ^  *^  there  is  no  one  to  ordain 
clergy,  to  consecrate  virgins : "  the  confiscated  proper- 
ty is  siud  to  be  a  robbery  of  the  poor :  yet  in  general 
the  sole  object  in  dispute  was  the  absolute  immunity  of 
the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction,*  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  temporal  sovereign  to  Rome,  and  the  asserted 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  rulei's  in  every  respect  over 
the  temporal  power.  There  might,  indeed,  be  latent 
advantages  to  mankind,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  in 
this  secluded  sanctity  of  one  class  of  men  ;  it  might  be 

caiua  jostior  fiiit  aut  apertior  ego  nee  andivi,  nee  legi.*'  So  completel]r 
were  clerical  immunities  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity. 

1  The  enemies  of  Becket  assigned  base  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the 
King.  **  Ecclesiasticjun  etiam  libertatem,  quam  defensatis,  non  ad  anima- 
rum  lucrum  sed  ad  augnientum  pecnniarum,  episcopos  vestros  intorquen.*' 
See  the  charges  niged  by  John  of  Oxford. — Giles,  iv.  p.  1S8. 

2  Especially  in  Epist  19.    **  Interim." 

<^  It  is  not  just  to  judge  the  clergy  by  the  crimes  of  individual  men,  bat 
there  is  one  case,  mentioned  by  no  less  an  authority  than  John  of  Salis- 
buxy,  too  flagrant  to  pass  over:  it  was  in  Becket^s  own  cathedral  city. 
Immediately  after  Becket's  death  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Won^ester 
were  commissioned  by  Pope  Alexander  to  visit  St  August ine's,  Canter- 
bury. They  report  the  total  dilapidation  of  the  bnildings  and  wtrntea. 
The  prior  elect  **  Jngi,  quod  heredcus  damnat,  flutt  libidine,  et  binnit  ia 
fieminas,  adeo  impndens  ut  IJbidinem,  nisi  quam  publicaverit,  volaptaoaam 
esse  non  repntat."  He  debauched  mothers  and  daughters:  **  Fomicadociii 
abosnm  comparat  necessitati."  In  one  village  he  had  seventeen  bMtarda. 
—  Epbt.810. 
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well  that  there  should  be  a  barrier  against  the  fierce 
and  mffian  violence  of  kings  and  barons ;  that  some- 
where freedom  should  find  a  voice,  and  some  protest  be 
made  against  the  despotism  of  arms,  especially  in  a 
newly-conquered  country  like  England,  where  the 
kingly  and  aristocratic  power  was  still  foreign :  above 
all,  that  there  should  be  a  caste,  not  an  hereditary  one, 
into  which  ability  might  force  its  way  up,  from  the 
most  low-bom,  even  from  the  servile  rank;  but  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  called,  were  but 
the  establishment  of  one  tyranny  —  a  milder,  perhaps, 
but  not  less  rapacious  tyranny  —  instead  of  another ;  a 
tyranny  which  aspired  to  uncontrolled,  irresponsible 
rule,  nor  was  above  the  inevitable  evil  produced  on 
rulers  as  well  as  on  subjects,  from  the  consciousness  of 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  power. 

Reflective  posterity  may  perhaps  consider  as  not  the 
least  remarkable  point  in  this  lofry  and  tragic  yeidiotof 
strife  that  it  was  but  a  strife  for  power,  i^**'*^- 
Henry  II.  was  a  sovereign  who,  with  many  noble  and 
kingly  qualities,  lived,  more  than  even  most  monarchs 
of  his  age,  in  direct  violation  of  every  Christian  precept 
of  justice,  humanity,  conjugal  fidelity.  He  was  lust- 
ful, cruel,  treacherous,  arbitrary.  But  throughout  this 
contest  there  is  no  remonstrance  whatever  from  Primate 
or  Pope  against  his  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
only  to  those  of  the  Church.  Becket  mighty  indeed, 
if  he  had  retained  his  frill  and  acknowledged  religious 
power,  have  rebuked  the  vices,  protected  the  subjects, 
interceded  for  the  victims  of  the  King's  unbridled  pas- 
sions. It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  he  did  not 
take  the  wisest  course  to  secure  this  which  might  have 
been  beneficent  influence.     But  as  to  what  appears,  if 
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the  King  would  have  consented  to  allow  the  church- 
men to  despise  all  law  —  if  he  had  not  insisted  on 
hanging  priests  guilty  of  homicide  as  freely  as  laymen 
—  he  might  have  gone  on  unreproved  in  his  career  a£ 
ambition ;  he  might  unrebuked  have  seduced  or  ray 
ished  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nobles ;  extorted 
without  remonsti*ance  of  the  Clergy  any  revenue  from 
his  subjects,  if  he  had  kept  his  hands  from  the  treasures 
of  the  Church.  Henry's  real  tyranny  was  not  (would 
it  in  any  case  have  been  ?)  the  object  of  the  church 
man's  censure,  oppugnancy,  or  resistance.  The  cruel 
and  ambitious  and  rapacious  King  would  doubtless 
have  lived  unexcommunicated  and  died  with  plenary 
absolution. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ALEXANDER  HI.  AND  THE  POPES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

The  histoiy  of  Becket  has  been  throughout  almast 
its  whole  course  that  of  Pope  Alexander  III. :  it  has 
shown  the  Pontiff  as  an  exile  in  France,  and  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  The  support  of  the  English  Primate, 
more  or  less  courageous  and  resolute,  or  wavering  and 
lukewarm,  has  been  in  exact  measure  to  his  own  pros- 
perity and  danger.  When  Alexander  seems  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  the  English  Primate,  he  is  trembling 
before  his  own  adversaries,  or  embarrassed  with  in- 
creasing difficulties;  when  he  boldly,  either  through 
himself  or  his  legates,  takes  part  against  the  King  of 
England,  it  is  because  he  feels  strong  enough  to  stand 
without  the  countenance  or  without  the  large  pecuniary 
aids  lavished  by  Henry. 

Alexander  remained  in  France  above  three  years. 
During  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  Apru,  uai, 
restored  to  peace  and  order;  the  Emperor ues.' 
had  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  seemed  likely  to 
be  iully  occupied  with  domestic  wars ;  the  Italian  re- 
publics were  groaning  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
their  conqueror,  which  they  were  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off:  Milan,  given  up  to  ruin,  fire,  and, 
most  destructive  of  all,  to  the  fury  of  her  enemies, 
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razed  to  the  earth,  if  not  sown  with  salt  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, Pavia,  had  risen  from  her  ashes  ;  but  walls  had 
grown  up,  trenches  sunk  around  the  condemned  city. 
Her  old  allies  had  rivalled  in  zeal,  activity,  and  devo- 
tion her  I'evengeful  foes.  Her  scattered  citizens  had 
returned.  The  Archbishop's  palace  towered  in  its 
majesty,  the  churches  lifted  up  their  pinnacles  and 
spires,  the  republic  had  resumed  its  haughtiness,  its 
turbulence. '  The  Antipope  Victor  was  dead,'  but  a 
new  Antipope  was  not  wanting.  The  Emperor  might, 
without  loss  of  honor,  have  made  peace  with  Alexan- 
der ;  but  the  Imperialist  churchmen  dared  not  trust  a 
Pope  whom  they  had  denied  to  be  Pope.  The  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Cologne  and  the  German  and  Lombard  prel- 
ates proclaimed  Guido  of  Crema  by  the  title  of  Paschal 
III. ;  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  But 
the  Antipope  had  not  dared  to  contest  Rome  ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  German  Antipope  overawed  by  German  prel- 
ates. In  Rome  the  vicegerent  of  Pope  Alexander 
ruled  with  almost  undisturbed  sway ;  but  in  that  vice- 
gerent had  taken  place  an  important  change.  Julius, 
the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  died ;  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This 
Cardinal  was  a  man  of  great  address  and  activity. 
By  artful  language  and  well-directed  bribery,  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition  of  Christian,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  he  won  over  the  versatile  people :  the 
senate  were  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

The  Pope,  at  the  summons  of  his  Vicar,  and  lavishly 


1  Ann.  1162.    On  the  extent  of  the  destniction  of  MiUn,  and  iti 
ration,  compare  Yerri,  Storia  di  MiIanO|  c.  yiL    He  gives  the  anthoritieB  ia 
Ml. 

a  April  1164.    In  Lucca. 
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supplied  with  money  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, embarked,  on  the  octave  of  the  Assump-  g^  ^  ^^^ 
tion    of  the  Virgin,    at    Marseilles,  himself  ^•gJ^Tibr 
in  one  yessel,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  and  ''^• 
Oberto,  the  anti-Imperialist  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in 
another.     They  were  watched  by  the  fleet  of  Pisa,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Emperor.     The  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  cardinals  was  taken,  searched  in  vain  for  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  and  then  released ;  that  with  the 
Pope  on  board  put  back  into  the  port.  Shortly  j^iy  i^ 
after  in  a  smaller  and  swift-sailing  bark  he  ^**^^'*'- 
reached  Messina :  there  he  received  a  splendid  embassy 
from  the  Kling  of  Sicily ;   several  large  vessels  were 
placed  at  his  command.     The  Archbishop  of  Reggio 
(in    Calabria)    and   many  barons   of  Southern  Italy 
joined  themselves  to  the  cardinals  around  him.     The 
fleet  landed  at  Ostia :  the  clergy  and  sena-  not.  22. 
tors  of  Rome  crowded  to  pay  their  homage  to  tne  Pope. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  city  by  numbers  bearing  olive- 
branches.      At  the  Lateran  gate  the  clergy  in  their 
sacred  vestments,  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  the 
militia  under  their  banners,  the  Jews  with  mot.  m. 
their  Bible  in  their  hands,  presented  themselves ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  festive  procession  he  took  possession 
of  the  Lateran  palace. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
peror to  desert  the  cause  of  his  Antipope,  and  to  leave 
Alexander  in  secure  possession  of  Rome.  After  the 
Pope  had  occupied  Rome  for  a  year,  in  the  following 
year  Frederick  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  great  force. 
Rainald,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Archchancellor 
of  Italy,  preceded  his  march  towards  theA.D.u«7. 
south.  Pisa  received  him :  the  Alexandrine  archbishop* 
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Villani,  was  degraded,  Benencasa  installed  as  arch- 
bishop.^  Rome  was  notoriously  the  prize  of  the  highest 
bidder ;  it  had  been  bought  by  Alexander  with  the  gold 
of  France,  England,  and  Sicfly ;  ^  many  were  disposed 
to  be  bought  again  by  the  Emperor.  Rainald  of  Co- 
logne, an  active,  daring,  and  unscrupulous  partisan, 
made  great  progress  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and 
in  Rome  itself  in  favor  of  the  Antipope.  The  Em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  his  army,  moved  slowly  south- 
wards. Instead,  however,  of  marching  direct  to  Rome, 
he  sat  down  before  Ancona,  which  had  returned  or 
been  resubdued  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire ;  for  the  Byzantine  Manuel  Comnenus  had  found 
leisure  to  mingle  himself  again  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ; 
he  even  aspired  to  reunite  Rome  to  what  the  Byzan- 
tines still  called  the  Roman  Empire.'  Ancona  made  a 
brave  resistance,  and  the  Imperial  forces  were  thus  di- 
verted from  the  capital. 

The  feeble  Romans  were  constant  to  one  passion 
alone,  the  hatred  of  their  neighbors ;  that  hatred  was 
now  centred  on  Tusculum.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
remonstrances  of  the  more  prudent  Pope,  the  whole 
militia  of  Rome,  on  whom  depended  the  power  of  re- 


1  *<  Quern  venerabilifl  Paflqoalis  cum  canoellario,  et  cardbudibut  ^o 
]«oepit'*  —  MArangoni,  p.  47. 

*  ^  Boma  si  inveneiit  emptorem,  venalem  se  pnaberet"  — Yit  Alex.  m. 

s  CinxuMnns,  yi.  4,  p.  861,  ed.  Bonn.  According  to  the  Byiaatine,  the 
Pope  had  agreed  to  this.  'Ef  rd  iraXcu  idoc  dva«^6ip9«lv(U  rod  i»  Pu^ 
ipXiepeiiC  owoftokayijaavroQ,  Alexander  was  well  content  to  accept  Greek 
gold,  net  Greek  role.  Did  Mannel  fondly  belieye  hia  nnceiitj?  In  1171 
(Feb.  2S),  Alexander,  alarmed  at  a  proposition  of  mamage  between  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  I«>ederick  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
offers  to  the  King  of  France  to  procure  for  his  daughter  the  hand  of  thit 
son  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  **  whose  treasury  is  inexhaustible.**  "  Saa^ 
apod  imperatorem  (Constantinopolitannm)  r^num  et  consanguine  poellA 
lerarium  indefidens  semper  invenient."  —  Apud  Bouquet,  xv.  901. 
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gistance  to  the  Emperor,  inarched  out  to  attack  the 
detested  neighbor.  They  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat 
by  a  few  German  troops,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  their  general,  and  the  garrison  of  Tusculum 
under  the  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Their  loss  was  great  and  irreparable,  1000  g^^g^jj^y 
slain,  2000  prisoners :  the  prowess  of  these  "^• 
warlike  churchmen  afflicted  even  to  tears  but  did  not 
subdue  the  courage  of  the  resolute  Pontiff.^  He 
strengthened  as  far  as  he  could  the  fortifications  of 
Rome ;  a  few  troops  were  obtained  from  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Sicily  (William  II.  was  now  dead)  and  the 
youthful  king.  Frederick  had  broken  up  the  siege  of 
Ancona ;  he  reached  Rome,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  the  Leonine  city  ;  the  Vatican  alone  maintained  an 
obstinate  defence,  till  some  of  the  buildings  caught  fire 
and  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  Anti- 
pope  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  reeking  with  blood 
up  to  the  high  altar,^  and  performed  the  papal  Joiy  ao. 
functions.  The  Emperor  attended  ;  the  Empress  Bea- 
trice received  the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  crown  of 
Frederick  was  blessed  again  by  the  Pontiff. 

Alexander  seemed  at  first  determined  to  defend  to 
the  utmost  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber* 
Some  Sicilian  vessels  had  sailed  up  the  river  to  bring 
supplies  of  money  and  to  convey  him  away.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  embark.  The  Frangipanis  and  the 
house  of  Peter  Leonis  were  firm  and  united  in  his 

^  "  Paodsdmi  evasemnt,  qui  non  oodsi,  ant  captivati  fVierint.**  —  Chroni- 
eon  Reichcpeig.  The  best  aocomit  of  the  victory  of  these  martial  prelates 
b  in  Otto  de  Saint  Blaise,  c  xx. 

*  Otto  de  Saint  Blaise.  He  sajs  that  the  imperial  troops  hewed  down 
the  gates  of  Saint  Peter's  with  axes  and  hatchets,  and  fooght  their  way  to 
the  high  altar,  slaying  as  they  went  —  Compare  Marangoni,  p.  4S. 
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cause.  Before  long  he  thought  it  more  pmdent  to 
Aiezandw  escape  in  disguise  to  Graeta;  there  he  re- 
▼anto.  sumed  the  pontifical  attire  and  withdrew  to 

Benevento. 

Rome  consoled  hersdf  for  her  enforced  submission 
Aug.  22.  by  the  reestablishment  of  her  senate  in  su- 
preme authority.  The  Emperor  endeavored,  by  the 
grant  of  various  immunities,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  people ;  but  the  Frangipanis,  the  Peter  Leonis,  and 
many  of  the  nobles,  remained  aloof  in  sullen  silence, 
and  kept  within  their  impregnable  fortress  palaces. 
But  the  Pope  had  a  more  powerful  ally.  Never  did 
the  climate  of  Rome  so  fearfully  humiliate  the  pride  of 
the  Emperor,  or  work  with  such  awful  force  for  the 
liberation  of  Italy .^  No  wonder  that  the  visible  hand 
pwtuance.  of  God  was  secu  in  the  epidemic  which  broke 
out  in  the  Grerman  army.  It  seemed,  as  has  been  said, 
commissioned  with  especial  violence  against  those  re- 
bellious churchmen  who  had  taken  part  and  stood  in 
arms  against  the  lawful  Pope.  The  Archbishop  elect 
of  Cologne,  the  Bishops  of  Prague,  Liege,  Spires,  Rat- 
isbon,  Verdun,  Augsburg,  Zeitz,  were  among  its  first 
victims.  With  them  perished  Duke  Frederick  of  Swa- 
bia,  the  young  Duke  Guelf,  in  whom  expired  the  line 
•of  the  Estensian  Guelfs.  The  pestilence  was  no  less 
terrific  from  its  rapidity  than  from  its  intensity.  Men 
were,  in  perfect  health  in  the  morning,  dead  before  the 
evening :  it  was  hardly  possible  to  perform  the  rites  of 
decent  burial.    The  Emperor  broke  up  his  camp  in  the 

^  Here  perbaps  may  onoe  more  be  cited  Peter  Damiani*!  lines,  almoil 
equally  appropriate  on  every  German  invasion: 

**  Boina  Toiax  homlnnm,  domat  ardna  eoUa  TiionuKi, 
Roma  ferax  ftbrlom,  necis  «t  abetifana  flrugnm, 
BomanaB  lebies  ttabili  aunt  Jan  fldalw."  ~e.  Iziil. 
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utmost  haste,  i^treated,  not  without  hostile  resistanco 
in  the  pass  of  Pontremoli,  by  Lucca  and  Pisa  R«trwtor 
to  Pavia.  Of  nobles,  bishops,  knights,  and  Sept.  4, 1107. 
squires,  not  reckoning  the  common  soldiers,  he  had  lost 
2000  by  the  plague  and  during  his  retreat.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst :  all  Lombardy  was  in  arms.  A  league 
had  been  formed  to  throw  off  his  tyrannical  yoke  by 
Venice,  Verona  and  all  her  dependencies,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  Treviso,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona, 
Milan,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Bologna.  The  Emperor  was  not  safe  in  Pavia :  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  haughty  Barbarossa 
hardly  found  his  way  to  Germany  in  disguise ;  ▲.!>.  ues. 
with  greater  difficulty  the  wreck  of  his  army  stole 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps.^ 

With  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  fell  the  cause  of  the 
Antipope.     City  after  city  declared  its  allegiance  to 
Alexander.     The  Antipope  maintained  himself  in  St. 
Peter's,  but  his  death  in  the  autumn  of  theg^p^^o, 
year  might  have  been  expected  to  terminate  ^®- 
the  schism.    No  single  cardinal  of  his  &ction  remained ; 
but  the  obstinate  few  who  adhered  to  him  persnaded 
John,  formerly  Abbot  of  Struma,  now  Bishop  of  Tus- 
culum,  to  assume  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Calix- 
tus  III.     His  legates  were  received  by  Fred-  june28,ii». 
erick  at  a  great  Diet  at  Bamberg ;  yet  the  ^^• 
Emperor  did  not  scruple  during  the  following  year  to 
send  Eberhard,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  negotiate 
with  Alexander,  now  avowedly  the  head  of  the  Lom- 
bard League.     The  great  fortress  which  had  been 

1  **  Sicqne  evadeiiB  Imperator,  tnuiscaniB  Alpibtu,  exercitom,  morte, 
morbo,  omniqM  inifleri&  oonfectum,  in  patriam  reduxit**  —  Otto  de  Saint 
Blaii6,c.zz. 
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erected  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  as  the  impregnable 
place  of  arms  for  the  League,  was  named  after  the 
Pope,  Alexandria.  The  Pontiff  was  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  that  the  object  of  these  peaceful  offers  was 
to  alienate  him  from  his  allies,  the  King  of  Sicily,  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
The  Pope  received  Eberhard  of  Bamberg  at  Veroli ; 
as  the  Bishop  had  no  authority  to  acknowledge  him 
unreservedly  as  Pope,  he  was  dismissed  with  haughty 
courtesy.  Yet  Alexander  dared  not  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  Rome.  The  Prefect  still  commanded  there  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor ;  and  Tusculum,  hard  pressed  by 
the  Romans,  whom  the  Prefect  could  not  but  indulge 
in  their  hope  of  vengeance  for  their  late  defeat,  surren- 
dered first  to  the  Prefect,  afterwards  to  the  Pope  as  the 
mightier  protector.  To  increase  the  confusion,  Manuel 
the  Eastern  Emperor  pressed  more  vigorously  his  in- 
trigues to  regain  a  footing  in  Italy.  He  condescended 
to  court  the  Frangipani  by  granting  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  prince  of  that  powerful  house.  The 
Pope,  still  at  Veroli,  gave  his  blessing  to  the  nuptials. 
Ao. U72.  Rome  now  offered  her  unqualified  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  Tusculum,* 
which  had  yielded  herself  into  his  hands,  and  where  he 
had  held  his  papal  state  more  than  two  years.  Alex- 
ander consented  to  raze  her  impregnable  walls ;  his 
treachery  to  Tusculum  was  punished  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Romans.  When  the  walls  of  her  hated  rival 
were  levelled  they  laughed  to  scorn  their  own  agree- 
ment.    Alexander  retired  to  Anagni,  revenging  him- 

1  Alexander  was  at  Veroli  from  March  to  September, 
s  His  bulls  bear  date  at  Tu8<*nlum,  from  Oct  17, 1170,  to  Jan.  1173  * 
Jaffd,  Regesta. 
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self  hj  fortifying  again  the  denuded  city  of  Tuscu- 
lum.^ 

It  was  not  till  above  three  years  after,  when  the 
pride  of  Barbarossa  had  been  humbled  bv  his  May29,U76. 
total  defeat  at  Legnano,  the  battle-field  in  Legn»no. 
which  the  Lombard  republics  won  their  independence, 
that  Alexander  could  trust  the  earnest  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  for  peace.  The  Emperor  could  no  longer 
refiise  to  recognize  a  pontiff  at  the  head  of  the  League 
of  his  conquerors  ;  it  was  of  awful  omen  that  the  for- 
tress named  after  the  Pope  had  borne  before  the  fatal 
battle  all  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  defied  his  mightiest 
armament.  A  secret  treaty,  now  that  a  treaty  was 
necessary  for  both  parties,  arranged  the  chief  not.  12. 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ; 
the  general  pacification  was  not  publicly  proclaimed  tiL 
the  following  year. 

Then  the  Pope,  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror, embarked  with  his  retinue  in  eleven  stately  gal- 
leys, for  Venice.     He  was  received  with  the  highest 
honors  by  the  Doge,  Sebastiano  Ziani,^  and  the  sen- 
ators.    Some  dispute  took  place  as  to  the  city  ^he  Pope 
in  which  was  to  be  holden  the  general  con- 1^^2*3^ 
gress ;  the  Lombards  proposed  Bologna ;  the  ^^* 
Emperor  Venice ;  and  Venice  was  at  length  agreed 
upon  by  all  parties.     But  though  the  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  be 
arranged  with  no  great  difficulty,  and  on  their  main 
points  had  been  settled  before  at  Anagni  (the  ftdl  rec- 
ognition of  Alexander  —  the  abandonment  of  the  Anti- 
pope,  was  the  one  important  article),  more  embarrassing 

1  He  was  at  Segni,  Jan,  27, 1173;  at  Anagni,  Ifaich  28. 
s  He  embarked  at  Viesti,  March  9, 1177. 
TOL.  IT.  28 
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questions  arose  on  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  Pope's 
allies,  especially  the  Lombard  republics.  The  Emperor 
demanded  the  full  acknowledgment  of  all  the  imperial 
rights  recognized  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  acnd  claimed 
or  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  The  republics  insisted 
on  tiie  confirmation  of  their  customs  as  recognized  by 
the  late  emperors,  Henry  V.,  Conrad,  and  Lothair. 
Trace  of  "^^  peacc  scemod  impracticable,  the  Pope  at 
venio*.  length  suggested  a  truce.  The  Emperor  at 
first  indignantly  rejected  this  proposition,  but  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  yield  to  a  truce  of  six  years  with  the  Lom- 
bard League ;  of  fifteen  with  the  King  of  Sicily.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  possession  of 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda ;  after  that  they 
were  to  revert  to  the  Pope.  The  Lombards  bitterly 
complained  of  this  abandonment  of  their  cause ;  they 
had  borne  the  brunt  and  expenditure  of  the  war ;  the 
Pope  only  consulted  his  own  advantage.  But  Alex- 
ander judged  more  wisely  of  their  real  interests.  The 
cities  during  the  truce  were  more  likely  to  increase  in^ 
wealth  and  power,  might  quietly  strengthen  their  forti- 
fications, and  gather  the  resources  of  war;  the  Em- 
peror, in  that  time,  might  be  involved  in  new  hostilities 
in  Germany.  At  all  events  the  Christian  prelate  might 
fully  determine  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms,  if  he 
could  not  a  permanent  peace:  the  chances  of  peace 
were  better  for  all  parties  than  those  of  war. 

The  Emperor  then  advanced  towards  Venice.  When 
he  arrived  at  Chioggia,  the  eager  and  tumultuous  pop- 
ulace were  disposed  to  transport  him  into  the  city, 
without  precaution  or  exchange  of  hostages.  The  dis- 
trustful Pope  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  kept  his  galleys 
prepared  for  flight.     The  Lombard  deputies  actually 
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B€t  out  towards  Treviso.  But  the  grave  wisdom  of 
the  Doge  Ziani,  and  of  the  senate,  appeased  the  popu- 
lar movement,  arranged  and  guaranteed  the  ceremonial 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  of  July,  the  Pope  went  in 
great  state  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark :  the  Doge,  with 
the  Bucentaur,  and  other  splendid  galleys,  to  meet 
the  Emperor  at  S.  Niccolo  del  Lido.*  The  bishops  of 
Ostia,  Porto,  and  Palestrina,  with  other  cardinals,  were 
sent  forward  to  absolve  the  Emperor  and  his  adherents 
from  the  ban  of  excommunication.  The  warlike  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  the  other  German  prelates,  ab- 
jured the  Antipopes,  Octavian,  Guide  of  Grema,  and 
John  of  Struma.  The  Emperor,  with  the  Doge  and 
senators,  and  with  his  own  Teutonic  nobles,  advanced 
to  the  portal  of  St.  Mark's,  where  stood  the  Pope  in 

I  Bam  alone,  of  modem  historians,  adheres  to  the  old  fsibles,  as  old  as 
the  fooTteenth  centmy,  of  the  march  of  Frederick  towards  Anagni ;  the 
flight  of  the  Pope  in  disguise  to  Venice,  where  he  was  recognized;  Fred- 
efick^s  pursuit  to  Tarento;  the  de<eat  of  his  great  fleet  of  seventeen  large 
galieys  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  capture  of  his  son  Otho;  finally,  the 
Pope*s  insolent  behavior  to  the  Emperor,  his  placing  his  feet  upon  his  neck, 
with  the  words,  ^  Super  aspida  et  basiliscum  ponam  pedes  nostros;"  Fred- 
erick's indignant  reply,  **  Non  tibi,  sed  Petro."  The  account  appears  in  a 
passage  of  Dandolo  (in  Chron.)  of  questioned  authenticity,  which  appeals 
tOf  but  does  not  cite,  earlier  Venetian  histories.  But  the  total  silence  and 
the  irreconcilable  accounts  of  the  contemporary  historians  and  of  the  Papal 
letters  must  outweigh  these  dubious  authorities.  A  more  powerful,  but, 
from  his  Venetian  patriotism,  less  impartial,  advocate  than  Dam,  Paolo 
Sarpi,  had  before  maintained  the  same  views.  Yet  such  a  fiction  is  ex- 
tcaordinary.  Venetian  pride  might  invent  the  part  which  redounds  to  the 
gloiy  of  Venice:  but  who  invented  the  striking  interview  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  ?  It  is  not  an  improbable  suggestion,  that  it  originated 
in  paintings,  representing  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  in  such  attitudes. 
The  paintings  are  by  Spinello,  a  Siennese,  of  which  city  Alexander  III. 
was  a  native.  Compare  the  vivid  description  of  these  frescoes.  Lord  Lind- 
say, Hist,  of  Christian  Art,  ii.  316.  Spinello  painted  in  the  latter  half  of 
^he  fourteenth  centniy.  As  Poetiy  hais  so  often  become,  here  Painting  fbr 
«noe  became  History. 
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his  pontifical  attire.  Fi*ederick  no  sooner  beheld  the 
successor  of  St  Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  imperial 
mantle,  prostrated  himself,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
Pontiff.  Alexander,  not  without  tears,  raised  him  up, 
and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Then  swelled  out  the 
Te  Deum  ;  and  the  Emperor,  holding  the  hand  of  the 
Pope,  was  led  into  the  choir,  and  received  the  papal 
benediction.  From  thence  they  proceeded  together  to 
the  Ducal  Palace.^  The  next  day,  the  feast  of  St 
James  the  Apostle,  the  Pope  celebrated  mass,  and 
preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  held  his  stirrap 
when  he  departed  from  the  church ;  but  the  courtesy 
of  the  Pope  prevented  him  from  holding  the  bridle 
along  the  Place  o^  St  Mark.  At  a  great  council  held 
in  the  church,  the  Pope  excommunicated  all  who 
should  infringe  the  treaty. 

Thus  Venice  might  seem  to  have  the  gloiy  of  medi- 
ating a  peace,  which  at  least  suspended  for  some  yean 
all  the  horrors  of  war  —  the  war  which,*  throoghoat 
Italy,  had  arrayed  city  against  city,  on  the  Papal  qr 
Imperialist  factions.'  They  had  assisted  in  terminat- 
ing a  disastrous  schism  which  had  distracted  Christen- 
dom for  so  many  years. 

1  A  carious  pftSMge  from  a  newlj-recovered  poem,  if  poem  H  may  bt 
called,  by  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  an  attendant  on  the  Emperor,  givea  an  Jad- 
dent  worth  notice.  So  great  was  the  pnas  in  the  market  that  the  afcd 
Pope  was  thrown  down:  — 

**  Jun  Papa  peri— t  fai  uto, 
Cmmx  Ibl  Tetalom  ni  retoTSMet  earn.** 

This  is  an  odd  contrast  of  real  Hie  with  romance.  -^  Apnd  Peits,  AkUy.  It. 
p.8S8. 
s  Muratori  has  given  the  list  On  the  Emperor's  side  wen  GrsnoM 
Pisa?),  Pavia,  Genoa,  Tortona,  Asti,  Albi,  Acqaa^  Turin,  Ventfaniglis, 
8aTX>na,  Albengo,  Casalc,  Montevro,  Castel  Bolognese,  Imola,  Faeoza,  Ba- 
venna,  Forii,  Forlimpopoli,  Gesena,  Rimini,  the  Marquises  of  Montferrat, 
Gua.«to,  and  Bo^co.  the  Counts  of  Blandrate  and  Lomello.  In  the  Leagas, 
Venice,  Treviso,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Femia,  Hantiia,  B«r- 
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Even  Rome  was  overawed  by  tlie  unity  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  The  city  sent  seven  of  her 
nobles  to  entreat  Alexander  to  honor  Rome  with  his 
presence.  After  some  negotiation  a  treaty  was  agreed 
on.  The  senate  continued  to  subsist,  but  swore  fealty 
and  rendered  homage  to  the  Pope ;  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  royalties  seized  by  the  people,  were  re- 
stored. Alexander  took  possession  of  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace, and  celebrated  Easter  with  great  pomp.  aiiiii9,U78. 
In  the  August  of  the  same  year  the  Antipope,  Calixtus 
III.,  abdicated  his  vain  title.  He  had  fled  to  Viterbo, 
determined  to  maintain  a  vigorous  resistance;  he  re^ 
ceived  a  message  from  the  Emperor,  threatening  him, 
if  he  refused  to  submit,  with  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
He  fled  on  to  Montalbano ;  he  was  received  by  John, 
the  lord  of  that  castle,  whose  design,  it  is  said,  was  to 
sell  him  at  a  high  price  to  Alexander.  In  Montalbano 
he  was  besieged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
wasted  all  the  territory  around.^  Calixtus,  in  despair, 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  enemy ;  he  went  to 
Tusculum,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  confessed  his 
sin  of  schism,  and  implored  forgiveness.  Alexander 
received  him  with  Christian  gentleness,  and  Aag.29,U78. 
even  advanced  him  afterwards  to  a  post  of  dignity  — 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Benevento. 

guno,  Lodi,  MiUn,  Como,  Novara,  Yercelli,  Alexandria,  Canino  and  Bel- 
numte,  Piacenza,  Bobbio,  the  Marqais  Malesptna,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Doccia,  San  Casnano,  &c. 

1  This  fierce  prelate,  whom  in  the  Treaty  of  Yenice  Pope  Alexander  had 
reoognized  as  rightful  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  afterwards  involved  in  a 
qaanrel  with  the  Marquis  of  Monlferrat  oonceming  the  possession  of 
Viterbo.  The  people  were  for  the  archbishop,  and  the  Pope,  Lucius  III., 
now  his  ally;  the  nobles  for  Conrad,  son  of  the  Marqais.  The  archbishop 
was  taken  and  kept  for  some  time  in  iron  chains.  He  ransomed  himself  at 
a  great  price,  fought  many  more  battles,  and  died  at  length  of  a  fever.  ^ 
Muiatori,  1179. 
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A  great  council  in  the  Lateran  was  the  last  impoi^ 
Aug  29  1178  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^g  ^"^  eventful  pontificate 
Ito;i7;ii7»:  ^p  Alexander.^    He  died  in  Civita  Castelkna. 

Thus  closed  the  first  act  of  the  great  tragedy,  the 
strife  of  the  Popes  with  the  imperial  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen.  The  Pope  had  gamed  a  signal  victoiy ;  he 
had  won  back  the  now  uncontested  papacy,- and  the 
city  of  Rome.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  Italian 
interest,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  Sicily  and 
the  Lombard  League.  Yet  though  humbled,  Barba- 
rossa  was  still  of  formidable  power;  he  had  subdued, 
driven  into  exile  his  one  dangerous  German  Subject, 
the  rebel  Henry  the  Lion.  Many  cities,  and  some  of 
the  most  powerful,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  imperial 
cause,  the  more  firmly  from  their  internecine  hatred 
each  to  some  other  of  the  cities  of  the  League ;  the 
proverbial  animosity  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  had  be- 
gun to  rage.  Till  towards  the  close  of  this  century 
the  Papacy  might  seem  to  be  in  quiet  repose,  gathering 
its  strength  fbr  the  great  culminating  manifestation  of 
its  power  in  Innocent  III. 

Five  Popes,^  neither  distinguished  by  their  personal 

1  This  Council,  among  other  acts,  vegolated  the  deetion  of  the  Bop^ 
(Romuald-Salemit);  he  must  have  two  thirds  of  the  suffiages.  It  enacted 
sumptuary  laws  as  to  the  horses  of  prelntes  on  their  visitation;  hawks  and 
houndfr  and  costly  banquets  were  prohibited;  the  Knights-Templan  and 
Hospitallers  were  to  be  under  episcopal  authority:  derka  to  hare  no  wobmq 
in  their  houses.  There  were  Canons  on  the  house  of  God;  ia  fiwor  af 
lepers;  against  Christians  Aimishing  arms  to  Saracens;  againat  wiecketai 
against  Jews  and  Saracens  having  Christian  slaves.  Catfaari,  Patannas, 
Fablieani  were  anathematised. 

s  LueiuB  in.,  inaugurated  Nor.  U81  .  .  1186 
Urban  m.  *«  ...   11S5  .  .  1187 

Gregory  Vra.     ••  ...   1187  ..  1187 

Clement  m.       "  ...   1187  ..  1190 

Cfislestinem.     "«         ...   1190  Jan.  1U» 
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character,  nor  by  the  events  of  their  pontificate,  passed 
in  succession,  during  less  than,  twenty  years,  over  the 
scene.  Of  these  Popes  two  alone  honored  Borne  by 
their  residence.  The  three  first  can  hardly  be  called 
Bishops  of  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
native  of  Lucca,  Ubaldo,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  8ept.i,ii8i. 
Velletri.  Lucius  IIL  (this  was  his  pontifical  name) 
retained  his  residence,  probably  his  bishopric  of  Vel- 
letri. Rome,  rarely  visited  by  Alexander,  for  six 
months  endured  the  presence  of  her  new  pontifil^ 
Then  Rome  was  again  in  rebellion :  the  Pope  at  Vel- 
letri, afterwards  at  Anagni.  The  cruelty  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Romans  was  at  its  height.  They  blinded 
aix-and-twenty  Tusculan  prisoners,  and  set  cardinals' 
hats  on  their  heads ;  a  wretch  with  one  eye  left  was 
crowned  with  the  papal  tiara,  inscribed  "  Lucius  IIL, 
the  worthless,  the  deceiver."  In  this  plight  they 
were  ordered  to  present  themselves  to  the  Pope  in 
Anagni.^ . 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  north  of  Italy, 
were  still  at  peace.*  Even  Alexandria  had  opened  her 
gates,  and  for  a  short  time  took  the  name  of  Cesarea. 
The  famous  treaty  of  Constance  seemed  to  fix  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard  republics  on  a 
lasting  ground.  At  Verona  met  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope  in  apparent  amity.  Frederick  had  a.i».  iiRa 
hopes  that  the  Pope  would  consent  to  permit  him  to 
devolve  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  son.  Lucius 
had  the  address  to  suggest  that  a  second  emperor 
could  not  be  crowned  till  the  reigning  emperor  had 

1  September,  1181,  Ifarch,  UBX 
*  Chron.  Fom  nor. 
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actually  abdicated  the  empire.  They  parted  in  matnal 
mistrust ;  but  the  Pope  remained  at  Verona.^  Lucius 
III.  had  fulminated  an  anathema  against  the  sects 
which  were  now  spreading  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
were  all  included  under  the  hated  name  of  Manicheans, 
the  Cathari,  the  Paterines,  the  Umiliati,  the  poor  men 
of  Lyons,  the  Passagini,  the  Giuseppini ;  he  had  visited 
with  the  like  censures  the  Amoldists  and  rebels  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  left  the  papal  thunders  to  their 
own  unaided  effects ;  he  moved  no  troops ;  he  would 
not  break  the  peace  of  Italy,  either  to  persecute  the 
heretics,  or  to  subdue  Rome. 

The  cardinals,  like  the  Pope,  had  abandoned  the 
Death  or  south  for  the  north  of  Italy.  On  the  death 
Mot.  25,  U86.  of  Lucius,  Ubcrto,  or  Humbert  Crivelli,  his 
Urban  ra.  successor.  Urban  III.,  elected  by  twenty- 
seven  cardinals,^  retained  the  archbishopric  of  Milan 
(thus  holding  at  once  the  two  great  sees  of  Italy)  ;  he 
chiefly  resided  at  Verona.  The  peace  of  Venice  had 
seemed  but  precarious  during  the  pontificate  of  Lucius. 
Uberto  Crivelli,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  fall  of 
Milanese  as  well  as  papal  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  was 
not  likely  to  smooth  away  the  causes  of  animosity. 
Urban  the  Turbulent  (Turbanus),  such  was  the  ill- 
omened  name  which  he  received  from  his  enemies,  was 
more  the  republican  Archbishop  (in  that  character  he 
had  already,  even  in  war,  been  among  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  Barbarossa)  than  ttie  supreme  Pontiff. 
There  were  three  fatal  points  in  dispute,  each  sufficient 
to  break  up  so  hasty  a  treaty  ;  to  estrange  powers  who 
had  such  little  sympathy  with  each  other.    In  Germany 

1  He  was  at  Verona  fiom  Julj  25  to  hit  death  in  1185. 
s  Ciacconitu  gives  their  names.  —  Yit  Ponti£ 
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Frederick  was  accused  of  seizing  the  estates  of  vacant 
sees,  confiscating  all  the  movable  property,  cauiMof 
and  even  compelling  the  alienation  of  fanns,  •'*""y- 
lands,  towns,  and  other  rights ;  of  suppressing  monas- 
teries, especially  of  nuns,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
bad  sunk  into  license  and  irregularity.  In  Italy  the 
great  question  of  succession  to  the  territories  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  had  been  only  adjourned ;  the  longer 
the  Emperor  maintained  the  possession,  the  less  disposed 
was  he  to  fulfil  his  covenant  for  the  restoration  of  these 
wealthy  domains  to  the  Roman  see.  The  third  and 
most  dangerous  controversy  concerned  the  coronation  of 
his  son,  if  not  as  Emperor,  as  King  of  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror had  made  with  success  a  master-stroke  of  policy ; 
he  had  obtained  the  hand  of  Constantia,  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  son  and  heir  Henry. 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  thus,  instead  of  a  place  of 
reftige  for  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor,  now  an  impe- 
rial territory ;  the  King,  instead  of  a  vassal  holding  his 
realm  as  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the  papacy,  the  Pope's 
implacable  antagonist.  The  Pope  was  placed,  at  Rome, 
between  two  fires.  Urban  III.  strove  in  vain  against 
the  perilous  marriage;  he  resolutely  refused  the  cor- 
onation of  Henry  with  the  iron  crown  of  Italy :  this 
was  his  function  as  Archbishop  of  Milan.  The  office 
was  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquileia.  The  conduct 
of  the  ferocious  Henry,  the  son  and  heir  of  Barbarossa^ 
the  husband  of  the  Sicilian  Constantia,  aggravated  the 
terrors  of  beholding  the  crown  of  Sicily  on  the  brows 
of  a  Hohenstaufen.  While  yet  in  Lombardy,  he  de- 
manded of  a  bishop  of  whom  he  held  the  investiture  of 
his  see.  "  Of  the  Pope  alone,"  three  times  replied  the 
resolute  ecclesiastic.     Henry  ordered  his  attendants  to 
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seize,  to  beat,  and  to  roll  in  the  mire  the  obstinate  prel- 
ate. In  the  south  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
rebel  senate  of  Rome.  A  servant  of  the  Pope,  on  the 
way  from  Rome  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  seized 
by  his  command,  stripped  of  his  treasures,  and  sent 
empty-handed,  and  with  his  nose  cut  off,  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  took  measures,  if  not  of  equal  ferocity, 
of  more  menacing  hostility.  He  commalided  the  passes 
of  the  Alps  to  be  occupied,  to  prevent  all  communica- 
tion of  the  Grerman  ecclesiastics  with  the  Pope ;  who 
was  all  this  dme  holding  his  court,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  the  midst  of  the  Emperor's  Italian  territory 
in  Verona.  He  commanded  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, the  Pope's  legate,  to  assume  complete  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  and  to  decide  all  causes  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  Pope.^  At  a  full  diet  at  Gelnhaasen, 
Barbarossa  arraigned  the  Pope,  as  having  refused  to 
crown  his  son ;  as  having  excommunicated  the  bishops 
who  at  the  Emperor's  command  had  officiated  at  that 
ceremony;  of  consecrating  Fulmar  Archbishop  of 
Treves,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor. 
Fulmar  was  finally  expelled ;  Rudolf,  the  Emperor's 
partisan,  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Fred- 
erick disposed  at  his  will  of  the  German  sees.  The 
German  bishops  were  called  upon  to  aid  their  Em- 
peror in   his   resistance   to   this    contumacious   Pope. 

1  Urban  III.  writes  to  Wickman,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  to  use  hii 
good  ofRces  to  soothe  the  Emperor.  ^  Commonftam  frequenter  a  sese  im- 
perialis  culminifi  altitudinem  ut  ecclesiie  Romanis  restitueret  posseasiones, 
quas  detineret  occupatas,  non  e&  qua  debuerat  aerenitate  respondisse,  doc 
7ideri  velle  perficere,  per  quod  inter  ecclesiam  et  imperium  firma  possit 
pax  et  Concordia  evenire." — Feb.  24, 11S7.  This  from  almost  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Alexander  III.,  the  antecessor  only  by  ten  yean  of  In- 
nocent III.,  and  from  such  a  man  as  the  turbulent  Urban.  It  was  a  g^aaC 
stroke  of  policy  to  make  Lombard  Popes. 
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They  offered  their  mediation ;  they  signed  and  sealed 
a  document,  imploring  the  Pope  in  these  perilous  times 
not  to  renew  the  old  fatal  wars ;  they  urged  him  at 
least  to  politic  dissimulation ;  at  the  same  time  they 
represented  the  exactions  of  his  legates,  and  complained 
of  the  contributions  levied  by  his  officers  on  the  monas- 
teries in  Grermany,  some  of  which  had  be^n  reduced  to 
penury.  Urban  III.  at  length  determined  on  the  ex- 
communication of  Frederick  ;  but  the  citizens  of  Ve- 
rona declared  that  no  such  act  of  hostility  should  take 
place  within  their  walls. 

Urban  departed  to  Ferrara  ;  for  this  act  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Verona  was  of  evil  augury,  as  8«pt.,  oot. 
to  the  indisposition  of  his  only  remaining  allies,  the 
Lombard  republics,  to  risk  their  growing  opulence  in 
his  cause.  At  Ferrara  he  died.  Of  his  death  there 
is  an  account  by  one  who  solemnly  protests  to  the 
truth  of  his  statement  —  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Peter 
of  Blois  rode  with  the  Pope  from  Verona  towards 
Ferrara.  Peter  endeavored  to  appease  the  deadly  ha- 
tred which  had  been  instilled  into  the  soul  of  Urban 
against  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Pope,  red  with  anger,  broke  out,  "  May  I  never  dis- 
mount this  horse  and  mount  another,  if  I  do  not  depose 
him  I  "  He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  the  cross  borne 
before  him  was  dashed  in  pieces.  It  was  hastily  tied 
together.  At  the  next  town  Urban  fell  ill :  he  never 
again  mounted  a  horse.*  He  was  conveyed  slowly  by 
water  to  Ferrara.     Through  Christendom  it  was  re- 

3  See  the  veiy  cnrioiu  letter  of  Peter  of  BloIs.  Peter  8a3r8  that  he  had 
been  at  school  with  Urban  at  Marlborough  (Maldebjrig)  and  was  aho 
Baldwin's  commemalU.  —  Epist.  S16.  Giles,  ii.  p.  165.  On  Baldwhi^s  quar 
tel  with  the  monks,  see  Collier,  i.  pi  888. 
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ported  tliat  the  cause  of  his  hatred  against  the  English 
Prelate  was  this :  Baldwin  of  Canterbaiy  had  set  up  a 
chapter  of  secular  canons  against  the  unruly  monks  of 
Canterbury  ^  the  monks  appealed  to  Rome,  and  had  in- 
flamed the  Pope  with  implacable  resentment  against 
Baldwin. 

The  peace  of  European  Christendom  was  owing  less 
to  the  respect  for  recent  treaties,  to  either  satiety  of 
ambition  in  the  contending  parties,  or  the  seeming  iso- 
lation of  the  Pope,  than  to  the  calamities  in  the  East. 
The  rise  of  the  great  Saladin  had  appalled,  it  had  even 
extorted  generous  admiration  from  the  chivalrous  kings 
of  the  West.  But  when  Jerusalem  fell  before  the 
Saracen,  the  loss  afflicted  all  Christendom  with  grief 
and  shame ;  at  one  blow  all  the  glories  of  the  Crusades 
were  levelled  to  the  dust.  The  war  was  to  begin 
anew,  and  if  with  a  nobler  enemy,  and  one  more 
worthy  to  conflict  with  European  kings  —  with  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  —  one  unconquered,  it  might  seem 
unconquerable.  Urban  hardly  retired  to  Ferrara,  and 
died  of  grief,  it  was  said  (though  tlie  news  could  not 
possibly  have  reached  Italy),  for  this  disaster.^ 

But  Urban  knew  not  that  this  disaster  would  save 
the  papacy  from  its  imminent  peril ;  it  diverted  at  once 
even  Barbarossa  himself  from  his  hostile  plans ;  it  awed 
tlie  most  implacable  enemies  in  Christendom  to  peace 
and  amity.  The  first  act  of  Gregory  VIII.^  (Albert, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Liorenzo  in  Lucina)  was  to  issue  lam- 
entable letters  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  They 
described  in  harrowing  terms  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

1  Urban  left  Verona  in  September;  Jerusalem  Ml  on  the  2d  October 
Drban  died  on  the  20th. 
*  Gniiory,  consecrated  Oct.  25, 11S7.    The  letters  are  datad  Oct.  Stt. 
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Saladin  (for  the  cross  of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be  the 
tmconquerable  defence  of  the  Christians)  had  over- 
thrown the  whole  Christian  host ;  had  broken  into  the 
holy  city  ;  the  cross  itself  was  taken,  the  Bishop  slain, 
the  King  a  prisoner,  many  knights  of  the  Temple  and 
of  St.  John  beheaded.  This  was  the  Divine  visitation 
for  the  sins,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  of 
Christendom :  it  might  melt  the  hearts,  not  only  of  all 
believers,  but  of  mankind.  The  Pope  exhorted  all 
men  to  take  arms,  or  at  least  to  offer  the  amplest  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  their  imperilled  brethren, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  city,  the  sepulchre,  the  cross 
of  the  Lord.  He  appointed  a  fest  for  five  years,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God.  Every  Friday  in  the  year 
was  to  be  observed  as  Lent ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur 
days  meat  was  forbidden.  To  these  days  of  abstinence 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  were  to  add  Monday.  The 
cardinals  imposed  on  themselves  even  more  exemplary 
duties :  to  take  the  cross,  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
mendicant  pilgrims,  to  receive  no  presents  from  those 
who  came  on  business  to  the  papal  court ;  not  to  mount 
on  horseback,  but  to  go  on  foot  so  long  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  Saviour  walked  was  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  the  unbeliever.^  Gregory  set  off  for  Pisa  to  recon- 
cile the  hostile  republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  in  order 
that  their  mighty  armaments  might  combine  Dee.  17,  U87. 
for  the  reconquest  of  Palestine.  But  Gregory  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  second  month  of  his  pon- 
tificate. 

His  successor,  elected  two  days  after  his  decease, 
was  by  birth  a  Roman,  Paul  Cardinal  of  Pal-  ciemont  in. 
estrina:  he  took  the  Roman  name  of  Clem-'^*^' 
^Horeden. 
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ent  m.  The  pontificate  was  rescued  from  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  northern  republics,  and,  as  a  Ro- 
man, Clement  had  the  natural  ambition  to  restore  the 
Papacy  to  Rome.  Rome  herself  had  now  acrain  grown 
weary  of  that  republican  freedom  which  was  bought  at 
the  cost  of  her  wealth,  her  importance,  her  magnifi- 
cence. Rome  inhabited  by  the  Pope  was  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world ;  as  an  independent  republic, 
only  an  inheritor  of  a  barren  name  and  of  unproductive 
glory.  Yet  must  the  Pope  purchase  his  restoration  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Tusculum  and  of  Tivoli ;  to  a  Roman 
perhaps  no  heartfelt  sacrifice.  Tivoli  had  become  an 
object  of  jealousy,  as  Tusculum  formerly  of  implacable 
hatred.  On  these  terms  Clement  III.  obtained  not 
A.i>.  U88.  merely  his  safe  return  to  Rome,  but  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Papal  royalties  from  the  Roman  people. 
The  republic  by  this  treaty  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope ;  the  patriciate  was  abolished,  a  prefect 
named  with  more  limited  powers.  The  senators  were 
to  be  annually  elected,  to  receive  the  approbation  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  St.  Peter's  Church  and 
all  its  domains  were  restored  to  the  Pope ;  of  the  tolls 
BiMch,ii8i.  which  were  levied  one  third  was  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people.  The  senate 
and  people  were  to  respect  the  majesty  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  to  bestow  the  accustomed  largesses  on  the 
senators,  their  judges,  and  officers.^  Clement  III. 
ruled  in  peace  for  two  years ;  he  died  in  Rome. 

Hyacinth,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  was 
April  16.  elected  to  the  Papacy ;  he  took  the  name  of 
coek«iti«Tn.Coelestine   III.      His  first  act  must  be  the 

1  The  treaty  in  Baronios  and  Miintori.    Antiq.  Ital.  DisBert  SS. 
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coronation  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  Since  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem  the  new  Crosade  had  absorbed  the  mind  of 
Europe.  Of  all  these  expeditions  none  had  commenced 
with  greater  pomp,  and  it  might  seem  security  of  vic- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  prowess  of  Saladin,  could 
he  resist  the  combined  forces,  the  personal  ability  and 
valor  of  the  three  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  ?  Bar- 
barossa  himself  had  yielded  to  the  irresistible  enthusi- 
asm ;  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  might  become 
the  great  Caesar  of  the  West,  he  had  set  forth  by  land 
to  Palestine.  The  Kings  of  France  and  of  England, 
Philip  Augustus,  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  proceeded 
by  sea.  But,  if  possible,  this  Crusade  was  even  more 
disastrous,  achieved  less  and  suffered  more,  than  all  be- 
fore. The  Emperor  Frederick  was  drowned  in  a  small 
river  of  Pisidia  ;  his  vast  host  wasted  away.  Drowning  of 
and  part  only,  and  that  in  miserable  plight,  ^"*>*«»»- 
reached  Antioch.  The  jealousies  of  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  and  Richard  of  England  made  the  success 
of  their  great  army  impossible.  Philip  Augustus  left 
the  £ime  of  an  accompUshed  traitor,  Richard  that  of 
ungovernable  pride  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  of  unrivalled 
valor.  His  chivalrous  courage  had  won  the  respect  of 
Saladin,  his  ruthless  massacres  made  his  name  the  ter- 
ror, for  a  long  time,  of  Saracen  mothers ;  but  no  per- 
manent conquest  was  made ;  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  left  to  sink  into  a  barren  title.  Richard's  short 
career  of  glory  ended  in  his  long  imprisonment  in 
Austria. 

The  news  of  Frederick's  death  had  reached  Italy  be- 
fore the  decease  of  Clement  III.     His  successor  dared 
not  refuse   the   coronation   of   Henry,  now  a j>.  ii89. 
Lord  of  Germany  and  of  Sicily.     Fiction  at  times  be- 
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comes  history.  It  is  as  important  to  know  what  men 
were  believed  to  do,  as  what  they  actually  did.  The 
account  of  Henry's  coronation,  in  an  ancient  chroni- 
cler, cannot  but  be  false  in  many  of  its  most  striking 
particulars,  as  being  utterly  inconsistent,  at  least  with 
ooronationof  the  situation  if  not  with  the  character  of  the 
Henry.  Popc,  uo  Icss  than  with  the  haughty  and  un- 
scrupulous demeanor  of  Henry.  The  Pope  may  have 
beheld  with  secret  satisfaction  the  seizure  of  the  Si- 
cilian kingdom  by  Tancred  the  Norman,  the  progress 
made  by  his  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  ill- 
concealed  aversion  of  the  whole  realm  to  the  Germans ; 
he  may  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  new 
Norman  kingdom,  detached  from  the  imperial  alliance, 
might  afford  security  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Bat 
Henry  was  still  with  his  unbroken  forces ;  the  husband 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples ;  there  was  no  power  at  hand 
to  protect  the  Pope.  Coelestine  could  as  yet  reckon  on 
no  more  than  the  precarious  support  of  the  Romans. 
Henry,  when  he  appeared  with  his  Empress  and  his 
army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  might,  in  his 
eager  desire  to  secure  his  coronation,  quietly  smile  at 
the  presumptuous  bearing  of  the  Romans,  who  manned 
their  walls,  and  though  they  would  admit  the  Emperor, 
refused  to  open  their  gates  to  his  German  troops ; 
he  might  condescend  to  enter  alone,  and  to  meet  the 
Pope  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the  haughty 
and  insulting  conduct  attributed  to  Pope  Coelestine 
only  shows  what  Europe,  to  a  great  extent,  believed  to 
be  the  relation  in  which  the  Popes  supposed  themselves 
to  stand  towards  the  Emperor ;  the  wide-spread  opin- 
ion of  the  supremacy  which  they  claimed,  and  which 
they  exercised  on  all  practicable  occasions.     "  Coele»> 
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tine  sat  on  his  pontifical  throne,  holding  the  imperial 
crown  between  his  feet;  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
bowed  their  heads,  and  fix)m  between  the  feet  of  the 
Pope  received  each  the  crown.  But  the  Lord  Pope 
immediately  struck  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
foot  and  cast  it  to  the  ground,  signifying  that  if  he 
should  deserve  it,  it  was  in  the  Pope's  power  to  degrade 
him  from  the  empire.  The  cardinals  caught  up  the 
fallen  crown  and  replaced  it  on  the  brow  of  the  Em- 
peror." Such  was  the  notion  of  an  English  historian,^ 
such  in  England  was  prdflaimed  to  be  the  treatment  of 
the  Emperor  by  the  Pope  at  this  solemn  time ;  it  was 
received  perhaps  more  readily,  and  repeated  more  em- 
phatically on  account  of  the  deep  hatred  felt  by  the 
English  nation  to  tlie  ruling  Emperor  for  his  treachery 
to  their  captive  sovereign  King  Richard. 

Yet  for  his  coronation  Henry  scrupled  not  to  pay  a 
price  even  more  humiliating,  but  of  which  he  felt  not 
the  humiliation,  an  act  of  his  characteristic  perfidy  and 
cruelty.  The  Pope  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  Roman  people, 
which  was  to  them  of  the  deepest  interest,  the  demoli- 
tion of  Tusculum.  The  city  had  admitted  animperial 
garrison  to  protect  it  from  the  Pope,  and  from  Rome* 
The  Pope  demanded  its  surrender;  without  this  con- 
cession he  would  not  proceed  to  the  corona-  sumndwof 
tion.  The  garrison  received  orders,  without  a.i».  iim.  * 
consulting  the  citizens,  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  hastened  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  years, 
unchecked  by  Emperor  or  by  Pope.  They  massacred 
many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  mutilated  the  rest ; 

1  Roger  Hoveden.    The  paasage  is  quoted  with  manifest  MtiaflKtioii,  m 
of  ondoabted  aathority,  by  Caidinal  Bazoniua. 
VOL.  iv.  29 
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hardlj  one  escaped  without  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  his 
feet,  his  hands,  or  some  other  limbJ  The  walls  were 
levelled  to  the  ground,  the  citadel  razed.  Tuscolum, 
the  rival,  at  times  the  master,  the  tyrant  of  Rome,  has 
at  length  disappeared.  The  Pope  has  abandoned  the 
city,  which  at  times  enabled  him  to  bridle  the  nnmly 
populace  of  Rome;  the  Emperor  one  of  his  strongs 
holds  against  the  Pope  himself. 

Coelestine  III.  during  the  rest  of  his  pontificate 
maintained  the  high  Christian  ground,  not  indeed  of 
mediator  between  the  rivals  for  tiie  kingdom  of  Apulia, 
but  as  protector  of  the  distressed,  the  deliverer  of  the 
captive.  Tancred,  Count  of  Lecce,  had  been  raised 
by  the  influence  of  the  chancellor,  Matthew  of  Saler- 
no, to  the  throne  of  Sicily ;  the  whole  island  had  trem- 
bled at  the  chancellor's  admonitions  on  the  dangers  of 
submission  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Tancred,  undisputed 
sovereign  of  Sicily,  made  rapid  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Emperor,  Hen- 
ry, after  some  successes,  had  been  baffled  by  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  Naples ;  sickness  had  weakened  his 
forces ;  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Germany.  He  had 
intrusted  his  Queen  Constantia  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Salerno,  who  had  won  his  confidence  by  loud  protes- 
tations of  loyalty.  But  there  was  a  strong  Norman 
party  in  Salerno ;  Constantia  was  delivered  as  a  pris- 
oner into  the  hands  of  Tancred.  Coelestine  interposed. 
The  influence  of  the  Pope,  the  generous  chivalry  of 
his  own  disposition,  or  perhaps  the  fear  that  the  pres* 

1  **  Hi  accepts  legatioue  ImperatoriB  incaatam  civitatem  Romanis  tradi« 
denmt  qui  mnltos  peremerunt  de  dvibna,  et  fere  omnes  sive  pedibua,  tir% 
manlbus,  sea  aliis  membris  mutilaverunt  Pro  qua  re  Imperatori  impio- 
peratum  est  mult'w."  —  Urspeigen.  in  Chnm.  SKaidoa  Cramonen.  ia 
Chron.  apud  Murator.    Script  Ital.  vol.  viL 
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ence  and  misfortunes  of  Constantia  might  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  his  own  subjects,  induced  Tancred  to 
send  her  to  the  Emperor,  not  merely  without  ransom 
but  loaded  with  magnificent  presents. 

For  another  prisoner  was  implored  the  interposition 
of  the  Pope.  King  Richard  of  England  had  imptiMm. 
been  seized,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  lUchAM.  ' 
by  his  deadly  enemy  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria.  The 
Emperor  had  compelled  or  bribed  his  surrender:  he 
was  now  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Trefels.  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  his  capture  reached  his  own 
dominions  thab  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  wrote  to  com- 
plain of  this  outrage  against  a  King  and  a  crusader, 
who  as  a  crusader  was  under  the  special  protection  of  ' 
the  Holy  See  —  "Unsheathe  at  once,  most  merciful 
father,  the  sword  of  St  Peter ;  show  at  once  your  debt 
of  gratitude  to  such  a  son  of  the  Church,  that  even 
those  of  lower  rank  may  know  what  succor  they  may 
expect  from  you  in  their  hour  of  necessity."  Peter  of 
Blois,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  whose  high  reputation 
for  letters  justified  the  step,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz^  requiring  his  good  ofiices  and 
those  of  the  whole  Grerraan  clergy  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  King.  He  scrupled  not,  in  his  zeal,  to  compare 
the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  himself  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  sold  the  Lord,  and  as  deserving  the  fate 
of  Judas.^  Eleanor  the  Queen  Mother  ad-Lettmof 
dressed  the  Pope,  letter  after  letter,  in  the  most  xieaaor. 
vehement  and  impassioned  language^  —  "  On  thee  will 

1  Petri  Blesensis,  Epist.  64. 

<  Petri  Blesensis,  Epist.  143, 144, 146, 146.  These  letters  were  written,  it 
should  seem,  by  Peter  of  Blois,  with  his  usnal  force,  his  occasional  felicity, 
occasional  pedantry  of  scriptural  illustration,  his  play  upon  words.  **  Nobis 
in  gennanA  Germani&  hiec  mala  germinant  universis.  t  Lcgati  nobis  jam 
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fall  all  the  gnilt  of  this  trs^edj:  thou  who  art  the 
&ther  of  orphans,  the  judge  of  widows,  the  comforter 
of  those  that  mourn  and  weep,  the  city  of  refuge  to  all. 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  sits  silent  with  folded  hands  at 
such  an  outrage  against  Christ,  let  God  arise  and  judge 

our  cause Where  is  the  zeal  of  Elijah  against 

Ahab?  the  zeal  of  John  against  Herod?  the  zeal  of 
Ambrose  against  Valens  ?  the  zeal  of  Alexander  HI., 
whom  we  have  heard  and  seen  awfully  cutting  off 
Frederick  the  father  of  this  Prince  from  the  commun- 
ion of  the  faithful  ?  "  The  supplication,  the  expostu- 
lations, became  more  and  more  bitter.  "For  trifling 
causes  jour  cardinals  are  sent  in  all  their  power  even 
to  the  most  barbarous  regions  ;  in  this  arduous,  in  this 
lamentable,  in  this  common  cause,  you  have  not  ap- 
pointed even  a  subdeacon  or  an  acolyth.  It  is  lucre 
which  in  our  day  commissions  legates,  not  respect  for 
Christ,  not  the  honor  of  the  Church,  not  the  peace  of 

kingdoms,  not  the  salvation  of  the  people You 

would  not  much  have  debased  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man See,  if  in  your  own  person  you  had  set  out  to 
Germany  for  the  deliverance  of  so  great  a  King.  Re- 
store me  my  son  ;  O  man  of  God,  if  thou  art  indeed 
a  man  of  God,  not  a  man  of  blood !  if  thou  art  so 
lukewarm  in  his  deliverance,  the  Most  High  may  re- 
quire his  blood  at  thy  hands."  She  dwells  on  the  great 
services  of  the  Kings  of  England,  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
See  of ^  Rome :  his  influence  had  retained  the  King  of 
France  in  fidelity  to  Alexander ;  his  wealth  had  bought 
the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  In  a  second,  in  a  third 
letter,  she  is  more  pressing,  more  pathetic  —  "  Can  your 

testes  promissi  Bunt,  neo  sunt  miasi:  ntqae  yerum  iiiteari  Ugati  potios  qoam. 
legati."  • 
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soul  be  safe  while  you  do  not  earnestly  endeavor  the 
deliverance  of  your  son,  the  sheep  of  your  fold,  by 
frequent  legations,  by  wholesome  admonitions,  by  the 
thunders  of  commination,  by  general  interdicts,  by 
awM  excommunications?  You  ought  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  him  in  whose  behalf  you  are  unwilling  to 
speak  or  to  write  a  single  word."  Coelestine  was  un- 
moved by  entreaties,  remonstrances,  rebukes.  The 
promised  legates  never  presented  themselves  so  long  as 
Richard  was  in  prison.^  It  appears  not  whether  from 
prudence  or  fear,  but  no  sooner  was  the  King  released, 
than  Coelestine  embraced  his  cause  with  ardor :  he  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  ransom,  the  deliverance 
of  the  hostages.  He  exconununicated  Duke  Leopold 
of  Austria  and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Richard.  The  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
length,  being  in  danger  of  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  was  glad  to  purchase  his  release  from  the  excom- 
munication by  obedience  to  the  Pope's  demands. 

By  the  death  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Roger  the  heir  of  Tancred  (he  died,  it  was  said,  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son),  and  the  rapid  recon- 
quest  of  Apulia,  and  even  of  Sicily  itself,  by  the  Em- 
peror Henry,  the  Empire  had  again  consolidated  its 
strength.  The  realm  of  the  Hohenstaufens  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  It  might  seem 
that  the  coming  century,  instead  of  beholding  the  Pope, 
af^er  years  of  obstinate  strife  with  the  house  of  Swabia, 
at  the  culminating  point  of  his  power,  and  seeing  the 
last  blood  of  the  Hohenstaufens  flow  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, might  behold  him  sunk  into  a  vassal  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  might  seem  that,  enclosed  and  cooped  in  on 
1  Biduad  impriaoned,  Dec.  90, 1192;  released,  Feb.  IIM. 
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every  side,  holding  even  spiritual  communicatioiis  wiA 
Christendom  onlj  by  the  permission  of  the  German, 
the  Pontiff  might  perhaps  be  compelled  to  yield  up  all 
the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Church  under  long, 
weary,  irremediable,  degrading  oppression.  Powers 
which  he  dared  not  wield,  or  wielded  in  vain,  would 
fidl  into  contempt ;  the  Emperor  would  create  Popes 
according  to  his  own  will,  and  Popes  so  created,  having 
lost  their  independence,  would  lose  their  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  mankind. 

But  Henry  himself,  by  the  curse  which,  without  pen- 
etrating into  the  divine  counsels,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  entailed  on  his  race  by  his  atrocious  cruelties  in 
Italy,  by  the  universal  execration  which  he  brought  on 
the  German  name  and  the  Ghibelline  cause,  by  tyranny 
which,  after  much  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of 
hate,  is  too  strongly,  too  generally  attested,  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  to 
the  sudden  growth  of  the  Papal  power. 

Henry  appeared  in  Italy:  Pisa  and  Genoa  forgot 
TheBm-  their  hostilities  to  join  their  fleets  in  his 
fanaiyf"'^  support.  Pope  Coelestine  bowed  before  the 
storm.  Though  Henry  had  neither  restored  the  Eng- 
lish gold  nor  the  hostages,  though  he  still  retained 
possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and 
was  virtually  under  excommunication  as  participant  in 
the  guilt  of  Richard's  captivity,  the  Pope  ventured  on 
no  measure  of  resistance,  and  Henry  passed  contempt* 
uously  by  Rome  to  his  southern  prey.  The  Apulian 
cities  opened  their  gates ;  Salerno  only,  in  the  desper- 
ation of  fear  for  her  treachery  to  the  Empress,  made 
some  resistance,   and  suffered    accordingly.'      Henry 

^  The  eloquent  Hugo  Falcandos  saw  the  ooming  ram.    *^  Intneri  nihi 
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marched  without  further  opposition  from  the  Grarig- 
liano  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  from  Messina  to  Pa 
lermo.  Palermo  received  him  with  open  gates,  with 
clouds  of  incense  and  joyous  processions.  The  youth- 
fid  William,  the  second  son  of  Tancred,  laid  his  crown 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  received  the  hereditary 
Coimtship  of  Lecce. 

The  campaign  hegan  in  August ;  the  Emperor  cel- 
ebrated Christmas  in  Palermo  a.d.  1194.  There  had 
been  no  sound  of  arms,  no  disturbance,  except  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese :  not  a  drop 
of  blood  had  been  shed.  At  Christmas,  the  period  of 
peace  apd  festivity,  Henry  laid  before  a  great  assembly 
of  the  realm  letters  (it  was  said  forged)  ^  but  letters 
which  even  if  they  did  not  reveal,  were  declared  to 
reveal,  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  his  power. 
Bishops,  nobles,  the  royal  family,  were  implicated  in 
the  charges.  No  further  evidence  was  offered  or  re- 
quired. Peter  de  Celano  sat  as  supreme  justiciary,  a 
roan  dear  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  heart  of  crueiti«  of 
Henry.  A  judicial  massacre  began.  Arch-^*'"''* 
bishops  and  bishops,  counts  and  nobles  —  among  them 
three  sons  of  the  Chancellor  Matthew,  Margantonc  the 
great  naval  captain,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno  —  were 
apprehended,  condemned,  executed,  or  mutilated  with 

Jam  Tideor  tarbvlentafl  bartraroram  acies,  et  qno  fenintor  impetu  irraentea, 
eiyitatea  opnlentaa,  et  loca  diutiirn&  pace  florentia  meta  ooncutere,  caBde 
Tantare,  rapinia  atterere  et  foedare  luxurift.  ....  Nee  enim  aut  rationia 
ordine  regi,  aat  miseratlone  deflect!,  aut  religione  terreri  Tentonlca  norit 
insaaiaf  qaam  et  innatiu  ftaior  exagitat  et  rapacitas  atimulat  et  libido  pne> 
cipitat.  .  .  .  VflB  tibi  fons  Celebris  et  piwclari  nominis  Arethosa,  quie  ad 
haDC  devoIuU  es  miseriam,  ut  qu»  poetaram  aolebaa  carmina  inodulari, 
nune  Tentoniooram  ebrietatem  mltiges,  et  eorum  Bervias  foeditatL"  — Apud 
Harator.  vii.  p.  251. 
I  ^  Literas  fictitiaa  et  mendosaa.*'  —  Jnon.  Caam  Sach  were  Uie  Q«r> 
I  in  Sicilf.    The  French  were  to  come ! 
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barbarous  variety  of  torture.  Some  were  banged,  some 
buried  alive,  some  burned;  blinding  and  castration 
were  the  mildest  punishments.  The  bodies  of  Tan« 
cred  and  his  son  were  torn  from  their  graves,  the 
crowns  plucked  from  their  usurping  brows.  The 
Queen  Sybilla,  with  her  three  daughters  Aleria,  Con- 
stantia,  and  Mardonia,  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  the 
Deo.  26, 1194.  jouug  William  blinded  and  mutilated.^  On 
the  very  day  when  these  fetal  disclosures  were  made, 
and  the  work  of  blood  began,  the  Empress  Constantia 
gave  birth  at  Jesi  to  Frederick  Roger,  afterwaids  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Nemesis  of  Grecian  trag-. 
edy  might  be  imagined  as  presiding  over  the  birth. 

The  Pope,  in  righteous  indignation  at  these  inhn* 
Oondnetof  manitics,  took  courage,  and  issued  the  edict 
the  Pope.  Qf  excommunication  against  the  Emperor. 
Excommunication,  if  reserved  for  such  crimes,  might 
have  wrought  more  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  men. 
But  Henry  was  strong  enough  to  treat  such  censures 
with  disdain :  he  passed  through  Italy  without  conde- 
scending to  notice  Rome.  As  he  passed  he  distributed 
to  liis'&ithful  German  followers  territories,  provinces, 
princedoms.  Markwald  obtained  Ancona,  Ravenna, 
and  Romagna.  Diephold  had  large  lands  in  Apulia ; 
at  a  later  period  he  became  Count  of  Ancona.  Rich- 
ard the  Count  of  that  city,  the  brotheivin-law  of  Tan- 
cred,  having  been  seized  as  a  traitor,  bound  to  the  tail 
of  a  horse,  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Capua,  was 
hung  up  by  the  leg,  till  the  Emperor's  fool,  after  two 


1  The  cnteldes  of  Heniy  are  darkly  told,  bat  not  orercharged,  in  a  re- 
sent work,  Cherrier,  Lutte  dee  Papea  et  dea  Emperenra  de  la  Maiaon  da 
Bnabe,  Paris,  1S46.  See,  too.  Yon  Saomer,  Qeachichte  der  Hoheostaafeaa 
b.  vi.  c  iii. 
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days*  misery,  put  an  end  to  his  pain  by  tying  a  great 
stone  to  his  neck.  Philip,  the  Emperor's  brother,  had 
the  domains  of  the  Conntess  Matilda  and  all  Tuscany. 
Philip  married  Irene,  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror and  widow  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily.  Not  yet 
thirty  years  old,  Henry  VI.,  the  Hohenstaufen,  abso- 
lute master  of  Grermany  and  of  Italy,  was  at  a  greater 
height  of  power  than  had  been  attained  by  his  father 
Barbarossa,  or  was  subsequently  reached  by  Frederick 
II.  He  could  defy  another  Lombard  League  which 
was  forming  to  control  him ;  the  feuds  in  Grermany 
broke  not  out  into  open  war.  His  proposition  to  make 
the  Empire  hereditary  in  his  family,  on  the  attractive 
condition  that  he  should  guarantee  tlie  hereditary  de- 
scent of  the  great  fie&,  and  abandon  all  claims  on  the 
estates  of  the  Church,  was  heard  with  favor,  lb.  1195. 
and  accepted  by  fifty-two  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
great  ecclesiastics  were  not  indisposed  to  the  measure ; 
even  the  Pope  hesitated,  and  only  on  mature  delibera- 
tion declared  himself  opposed  to  the  plan.  But  the 
election  of  his  son  Frederick  as  King  of  the  ▲.]>.  U96. 
Romans  was  acceded  to  by  his  brothers,  by  all  the 
princes,  and  won  the  reluctant  consent  of  Albert  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  His  popularity  in  Germany  was  in- 
creased by  his  earnest  support  of  a  new  crusade,  to 
which  the  death  of  Saladin  and  the  feuds  among  his 
sons  might  give  some  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 
Henry  did  not  venture  to  withdraw  his  own  personal 
presence  from  his  European  dominions;  but  he  was 
liberal  in  his  influence,  in  his  levies,  and  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  holy  cause.  The  only  op-Q„„aOon- 
position  to  Henry's  despotism  was  that  of  the  '**°*** 
gentler  Empress,  who  tempered  by   every  means   in 
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her  power  the  inhmnan  tyranny  which  still  crushed  her 
Sicilian  subjects  to  the  earth.  So  distasteful  was  her 
mildness,  it  was  rumored  abroad,  that  it  gare  rise  to 
serious  dissensions  between  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
that  she  had  even  meditated  an  insarrection  in  ikvor  of 
her  depressed  people,  and  the  transfer  of  her  kingdom 
and  of  her  hand  to  some  less  tyrannic  sovereign.  But 
these  were  doubtless  the  fictions  of  those  who  hoped 
they  might  be  true:  there  was  no  outward  breach; 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  conjugal  harmony. 

Henry  returned  to  his  Italian  dominions,  to  suppress 
in  his  own  person  all  that  threatened  insurrection,  or 
which  might  by  its  strength  be  tempted  to  insurrection. 
He  levelled  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Naples.  He  crossed 
to  Sicily,  and  sat  down  before  the  insignificant  castle 
of  St.  John,  the  chieftain  of  which  had  been  driven 
into  rebellion  by  the  fear  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel. 
On  a  hot  autumn  day  he  went  out  to  hunt  in  the 
neighboring  forest,  drank  copiously  of  cold  water,  and 
jj^^  ^  exposed  himself  to  the  chill  dews  of  the  even- 
Henry.  j^g^  ^  fevcr  camc  ou ;  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty removed  to  Messina,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife.  His  son  Frederick  had  not  yet  completed  his 
second  year.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  remove  the  excommunication,  Henry  VI.  was 
buried  in  great  state  at  Palermo.^  Three  months  after 
Coelestine  HI.  followed  him  to  the  grave.*  An  in&nt 
was  the  heir  of  the  Empire;  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  Pope. 

1  Henxy  died  Sept  38,  U97. 
*  Ccelertine  died  Jan.  8, 1198. 
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BOOK    IX. 

INNOCENT  m. 


CHAPTER  L 

ROME   AND   ITALY. 

Under  Innocent  III.,  the  Papal  power  rose  to  its 
The  Papal  utmost  height.  Later  Pontifls,  more  espe- 
antocnoy.  cially  Boniface  VIII.,  were  more  exorbitant 
in  their  pretensions,  more  violent  in  their  measures ;  bat 
the  fall  sovereignty  of  the  Popedom  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Popes  themselves,  and 
had  been  submitted  to  by  great  part  of  Christendom. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  nearly  commensurate  with 
this  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Innocent  III.  at  its  com- 
mencement calmly  exercised  as  his  right,  and  handed 
down  strengthened  and  almost  irresistible  to  his  suc- 
cessors, that  which,  at  its  close,  Boniface  asserted  with 
repulsive  and  ill-timed  arrogance,  endang^-ed,  under- 
mined, and  shook  to  its  base.  At  least  from  the  days 
of  Hildebrand,  the  mind  of  Europe  had  become  &- 
miliarized  with  the  assertion  of  those  claims,  which  in 
their  latent  significance  amounted  to  an  absolute  irre- 
sponsible autocracy.  The  essential  inherent  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power,  as  of  the  soul 
over  the  body,  as  of  eternity  over  time,  as  of  Christ 
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over  Caesar,  as  of  God  over  man,  was  now  an  integral 
part  of  Christianitj.  There  was  a  shuddering  sense 
of  impiety  in  all  resistance  to  this  ever-present  mle ;  it 
required  either  the  utmost  strength  of  mind,  desperate 
courage,  or  desperate  recklessness,  to  confront  the  fatal 
and  undefined  consequences  of  such  resistance.  The 
assertion  of  these  powers  by  the  Church  had  been, 
however  intermittingly,  yet  constantly  growing,  and 
had  now  fully  grown  into  determinate  acts.  The  Popes 
had  not  merely  claimed,  they  had  established  many 
precedents  of  their  right  to  excommunicate  sovereigns, 
and  so  of  virtually  releasing  subjects  from  tkeir  alle- 
giance to  a  king  under  sentence  of  outlawry ;  to  call 
sovereigns  to  account  not  merely  for  flagrant  outrages 
on  the  Church,  but  for  moral  delinquencies,^  especially 
those  connected  with  marriage  and  concubinage;  to 
receive  kingdoms  by  the  cession  of  their  sovereigns  as 
feudal  fiefs ;  to  grant  kingdoms  which  had  no  legitimate 
lord,  or  of  which  the  lordship  was  doubtful  and  con- 
tested, or  such  as  were  conquered  from  infidels,  barba- 
rians, or  heretics :  as  to  the  Empire,  to  interfere  in  the 
election  as  judge  both  in  the  first  and  last  resort. 
Ideas  obtain  authority  and  dominion,  not  altogether 
from  their  intrinsic  truth,  but  rather  fi*om  their  constant 
asseveration,  especially  when  they  fall  in  with  the  com- 
mon hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  hu- 

1  Innocent  m.  lajrs  this  down  broadly-  and  distinctlj:  **  Com  enim  non 
hmnanaB  constitationi  sed  divine  potius  innitamur:  quia  potestas  nostra 
non  ex  homine  sed  ex  Deo;  nullos  qoi  ait  eame  mentis  ignorat,  quin  ad 
offidnm  noetrum  epectet  de  qnocunque  mortali  peccato  corrigere  quemlibet 
Christianum,  et  a  correctionem  contempserit,  ipsum  per  districtionem  ec- 
cleeiasticam  coercero."  —  Decret.  Innocent  III.,  sab  ann.  1200,  cap.  13,  de 
Jndidis.  Eichhom  observes  on  this :  **  Womit  denn  natiirlich  der  Grundsata 
selbst,  das  die  Kirche  wegen  Siindlichkeit  der  Handlung  liber  jede  Civil> 
•ache  erkennen  moge,  anerkannt  wnrde."  ~  Rechts  G^schichte,  ii.  517. 
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man  nature.  The  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  Idsnre 
nor  ability  to  examine  them ;  they  iatigue,  and  so  com- 
pel the  world  into  their  acceptance ;  more  particularly 
if  it  is  the  duty,  the  passion,  and  the  interest  of  one 
great  associated  body  to  perpetuate  them,  while  it  is 
neither  the  peculiar  function,  nor  the  manifest  advan- 
tage of  any  large  class  or  order  to  refute  them.  The 
Pope  had,  throughout  the  strife,  an  organized  body  of 
allies  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  the  King  or  Emperor 
none,  at  least  none  below  the  nobles,  who  would  not 
have  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  power.  If 
these  ideas  are  favored  by  ambiguity  of  language,  their 
progress  is  more  sure,  their  extirpation  from  the  mind 
of  man  infinitely  more  difficult.  The  Latin  clergy 
had  been  busy  for  many  centuries  in  asserting,  under 
the  specious  name  of  their  liberty,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  which  was  their  own  supremacy ;  for  sev- 
eral centuries  in  asserting  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope  as 
Head  of  the  Church.  This,  which  was  true,  at  least 
on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  time,  in  a  certain 
degree,  was  easily  extended  to  its  utmost  limits ;  and 
when  it  had  become  part  of  the  habitual  belief,  it  re- 
quired some  palpable  abuse,  some  startling  oppugnancy 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  awaken  suspicion, 
to  rouse  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  its  ground- 
work, and  to  decompose  the  splendid  fallacy. 

Splendid  indeed  it  was,  as  harmonizing  vdth  man's 
natui'al  sentiment  of  order.  The  unity  of  the  vast 
Christian  republic  was  an  imposing  conception,  which, 
even  now  that  history  has  shown  its  hopeless  impossi-, 
bility,  still  infatuates  lofty  minds  ;  its  impossibility, 
since  it  demands  for  its  Head  not  merely  that  infalli- 
bility in  doctrine  so  boldly  claimed  in  later  times,  but 
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absolute  impeccability  in  every  one  of  its  possessors ; 
more  than  impeccability,  an  all-commanding,  indefeas- 
ible, unquestionable  majesty  of  virtue,  holiness,  and 
wisdom.  Without  this  it  is  a  baseless  tyranny,  a  sense- 
less usurpation.  In  those  days  it  struck  in  with  the 
whole  feudal  system,  which  was  one  of  strict  gradation 
and  subordination  ;  to  the  hierarchy  of  Church  and 
State  was  equally  wanting  the  Crown,  the  Sovereign 
Liege  Lord.^ 

When  this  idea  was  first  promulgated  in  all  its  naked 
sternness  by  Gregory  VII.,  it  had  come  into  collision 
with  other  ideas  rooted  With  almost  equal  depth  in  the 
mind  of  man,  that  especially  of  the  illimitable  Caesar 
rean  power,  which  though  transferred  to  a  German 
Emperor,  was  still  a  powerful  tradition,  and  derived 
great  weight  from  its  descent  from  Charlemagne.  But 
the  imperial  power,  from  its  elective  character ;  from 
the  strife  and  intrigue  at  each  successive  election ;  from 
constant  contests  for  the  imperial  crown ;  from  the  op- 
position of  mighty  houses,  one  or  two  of  which  were 
almost  always  nearly  equal  in  wealth  and  influence  to 
the  Emperor ;  from  the  weaknesses,  vices,  tyrannies  of 
the  Emperors  themselves,  had  been  more  and  more 
impaired ;  that  of  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  transient 
obscurations,  had  been  silently  ascending  to  still  higher 
estimation.  The  humiliation  of  the  Emperor  was  deg- 
radation ;  it  brought  contempt  on  the  office,  scarcely 

1  A  letter  of  Innocent  to  the  Consuls  of  Milan  declares  that  it  is  sacri 
lege  to  doubt  the  decrees  of  a  Pope ;  that  though  he  is  bom  of  sinners,  of  a 
sinful  race,  yet,  since  he  fills  the  place  of  him  that  was  without  sin,  he  who 
despises  him  despises  Christ  The  cause  of  dispute  was  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Passaguerra,  against  which  the  Milanese  protested  as  unjust.  Com- 
pare the  Decretalla,  ii.  and  iii.,  on  the  superiority  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
temporal  power. 
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redeemed  by  the  abilities,  successes,  or  even  virtues 
of  new  Sovereigns ;  the  humiliation  of  the  Pope  was  a 
noble  suffering  in  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  the  de- 
pression of  patient  holiness  under  worldly  violence.  In 
every  schism  the  Pope  who  maintained  the  loftiest 
Churchmanship  had  eventually  gained  the  superiority, 
the  Imperializing  .Popes  had  sunk  into  impotence,  ob- 
scurity, ignominy. 

The  Crusades  had  made  the  Pope  not  merely  the 
spiritual,  but  in  some  sort  the  military  suzerain  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  had  the  power  of  summoning  all  Christendom 
to  his  banner ;  the  raising  the  cross,  the  standard  of 
the  Pope,  was  throughout  Europe  a  general  and  com- 
pulsory levy,  the  herr-ban  of  all  who  bore  arms,  of  all 
who  could  follow  an  army.  That  which  was  a  noble 
act  of  devotion  had  become  a  duty:  not  to  assume  the 
cross  was  sin  and  impiety.  The  Crusades  thus  became 
a  kind  of  forlorn-hope  upon  which  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous and  refractory  of  the  temporal  sovereigns  might 
be  employed,  so  as  to  waste  their  strength,  if  not  lose 
their  lives,  by  the  accidents  of  the  journey  or  by  the 
sword  of  the  Mohammedan.  If  they  resisted,  the  fear- 
ful excommunication  hung  over  them,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  fears  and  by  the  wavering  allegiance  of  their 
subjects.  If  they  obeyed  and  returned,  as  most  of 
them  did,  with  shame  and  defeat,  they  returned  shorn 
of  their  power,  lowered  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
perhaps  still  pursued,  on  account  of  their  ill  success, 
with  the  inexorable  interdict.  It  was  thus  by  trammel- 
ling their  adversaries  with  vows  which  they  could  not 
decline,  and  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  them- 
selves ;  by  thus  consuming  their  wealth  and  resources 
on  this  wild  and  remote  war&re,  that  the  Popes,  who 
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themselves  decently  eluded,  or  were  prevented  by  age 
or  alleged  occupations  from  embarkation  in  these  adven- 
turous expeditions,  broke  and  wasted  away  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Emperors.  Conrad  the  first  Ho- 
henstaufen  had  betrayed  prudent  reluctance  to  march 
away  from  distracted  Germany  to  the  Holy  Land.  St. 
Bernard  sterply  demanded  how  he  would  answer  at  the 
great  day  of  Judgment,  the  dereliction  of  this  more  man- 
ifest duty.  The  trembling  Emperor  acknowledged  the 
voice  of  God,  girt  on  the  cross,  collected  the  strength 
of  the  Empire,  to  leave  their  whitening  bones  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  defiles  of  Asia  Minor ;  he  returned 
to  Europe  discomfited  and  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Christendom.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  greatest  of 
the  Swabian  house,  had  perished  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  in  a  small  remote  river  in  Asia  Minor.  .During 
this  century  will  appear  Frederick  II.,  probably  in  his 
heart,  at  least  during  his  riper  years,  disdaining  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
time  forced  him  to  comply,  excommunicated  for  not 
taking  the  cross,  excommunicated  for  not  setting  out  to 
the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for  setting  out,  ex- 
communicated in  the  Holy  Land,  excommunicated  for 
returning  after  having  made  an  advantageous  peace 
with  the  Mohammedans.  During  his  whole  reign  he 
is  vainly  struggling  to  burst  the  fetters  thus  wound 
around  him,  and  riveted  not  merely  by  the  remorseless 
hostility  of  his  spiritual  antagonists,  but  by  the  irresist- 
ible sentiment  of  the  age.  On  this  subject  there  was 
no  assumption,  no  abuse  of  Papal  authority,  which  waa 
not  ratified  by  the  trembling  assent  of  Christendom. 
The  Crusades,  too,  had  now  made  the  Western  world 
tributary  to  the  Popedom  ;  the  vast  subventions  raised 
YOU  IV.  30 
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for  the  Holy  Land  were  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Pope.  '  The  taxation  of  the  clergy  on  his 
authority  could  not  be  refused  for  such  an  object ;  a 
tenth  of  all  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  hierarchy 
passed  through  his  hands.  An  immense  financial  sys- 
tem grew  up;  Papal  collectors  were  in  eveiy  land. 
Papal  bankers  in  every  capital,  to  transmit  these  sab- 
sidies.  The  enormous  increase  of  his  power  from  this 
source  may  be  conjectured ;  the  abuses  of  that  power, 
the  emoluments  for  dispensation  from  vows,  and  other 
evils,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  history. 

But  after  all,  none  of  these  accessory  and,  in  some 
degree,  fortuitous  aids  could  have  raised  the  Papal 
authority  to  its  commanding  height,^  had  it  not  pos- 
sessed more  sublime  and  more  lawful  claims  to  the 
reverence  of  mankind.  It  was  still  an  assertion  of 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  human- 
ity. However  it  might  trample  on  all  justice,  sacrifice 
righteousness  to  its  own  interests,  plunge  Europe  in 
desolating  wars,  perpetuate  strife  in  states,  set  sons  in 
arms  against  their  fathers,  fathers  against  sons ;  it  was 
still  proclaiming  a  higher  ultimate  end*     It  was  some- 

1  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  chief  pomts  which  the  Pope  daimed  as  hk 
exclusive  prerogatiye:  — 

I.  General  supremacy  of  jurisdiction;  a  claun,  it  la  obTlooa,  abeolntoly 
illimitable. 

II.  Right  of  legislation,  including  the  summoning  and  presiding  ia 
Councils. 

III.  Judgment  in  all  ecclesiastic  causes  arduous  and  difficult.  This  ii^ 
duded  the  power  of  judging  on  contested  elections,  and  degrading  bishops, 
a  super-metropolitan  power. 

IV.  Right  of  confirmation  of  bishops  and  metropolitana,  the  gift  of  tiis 
pallium.  Hence,  by  degrees,  rights  of  appointment  to  devolved  sees,  res- 
ervations, &c. 

V.  Diflpensations. 

VI.  The  foundation  of  new  orders. 

VII.  Canonization. 
Compare  Eichhnm,  ii.  p.  600. 
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thing  that  there  was  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  before  which 
the  lawless  kings,  the  lawless  feudal  aristocracy  trem- 
bled, however  that  tribunal  might  be  proverbial  for  its 
venality  and  corruption,  and  constantly  warped  in  its 
judgments  by  worldly  interests.  There  was  a  perpet- 
ual provocation,  as  it  were,  to  the  Gospel,  which  gave 
hope  where  it  did  not  give  succor ;  which  might,  and 
frequently  did,  offer  a  refuge  against  overwhelming 
tyranny;  something,  which  in  itself  rebuked  rugged 
force,  and  inspired  some  restraint  on  heinous  immo- 
rality. 

The  Papal  language,  the  language  of  the  clergy, 
was  still  ostentatiously,  profoundly  religious  ;  it  pro- 
fessed, even  if  itself  did  not  always  respect,  even 
though  it  tampered  with,  the  awful  sense  of  retribution 
before  an  all-knowing,  all-righteous  God.  In  his  high- 
est pride,  the  Pope  was  still  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God ;  in  all  his  cruelty  he  boasted  of  his  kindness  to 
the  transgressor ;  every  contumacious  Emperor  was  a 
disobedient  son ;  the  excommunication  was  the  voice  of 
a  parent,  who  affected  at  least  reluctance  to  chastise. 
Every  Pope  declared,  no  doubt  he  imagined,  himself 
the  vicar  and  representative  of  Christ,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  all  the  darkness  which  had  gathered 
around  the  perfect  humanity,  the  God  in  man  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  could  entirely  obscure  all  its  ex- 
quisite truth,  holiness,  and  love. 

If  this  great  Idea  was  ever  to  be  realized  of  a  Chris- 
tian republic  with  a  Pope  at  its  head  —  and  innocent  m. 
that  a  Pope  of  a  high  Christian  character  (in  some  re- 
spects, in  all  perhaps  but  one,  in  tolerance  and  gentle- 
ness almost  impossible  in  his  days,  and  the  want  of 
which,  fer  from  impairing,  confirmed  his  strength)  — 
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none  could  bring  more  lofty,  more  various  qnalifications 
for  its  accomplishment,  none  cou.d  fall  on  more  favora- 
ble times  than  Innocent  III.  Innocent  was  an  Italian 
of  noble  birth,  but  not  of  a  &mily  inextricably  in- 
volved m  the  petty  quarrds  and  interests  of  the  Prince- 
doms of  Romagna.  He  was  of  the  Conti,^  who  derived 
their  name  in  some  remote  time  from  their  digni^. 
His  father,  Count  Trasimondo  of  Segna  (the  name 
Trasimondo  was  traced  to  the  Lombard  Dukes  of 
Spoleto,  if  truly,  it  implied  Teutonic  blood),  married 
Claricia,  of  the  senatorial  house  of  Scotti.  He  was  a 
Roman,  therefore,  by  the  mother's  side,  probably  of  a 
kindred  attached  to  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Lothair 
was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  bom  at  AnagnL 
He  had  high  ecclesiastical  connections,  both  on  his 
father's  and  his  mother's  side.  John,  the  famous  Car- 
dinal of  St.  Mark,  was  his  paternal  uncle.  Paul,  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Palestrina,  by  the  title  of  St.  Ser- 
gius  and  St.  Bacchus,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  IH., 
probably  his  uncle  on  his  mother's  side.  The  Cardinal 
Octavian,  the  firmest,  ablest,  and  most  intrepid  sup* 
porter  of  Alexander  III.,  was  of  his  kindred.  All 
these  were  of  the  high  anti-Imperialist  Action.  The 
Bdaoation.  early  education-  of  Lothair,  at  Rome,  was 
completed  by  some  years  of  study  at  Paris,  the  great 
school  of  theology ;  and  at  Bologna,  that  of  law.  He 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  highest  character  for  erudi- 
tion and  for  irreproachable  manners;  he  became  a 
Canon  of  St.  Peter's.  The  elevation  of  his  uncle,  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Sergius  and  St.  Bacchus,  to  the  Pontiff 

1  The  Conti  family  boasted  of  nine  Popes,  —among  them  Innocent  HI., 
Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  lY.,  Innocent  XIII.;  of  thirteen  cardinal,  i 
ing  to  Ciacconius. 
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icate  as  Clement  III.,  paved  the  way  to  his  rapid  rise. 
He  was  elevated  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  to  OunHnaiBte. 
the  Cardinalate  under  the  title  vacated  by  his  uncle* 
Already  he  was  esteemed  among  the  ablest  and  most 
judicious  counsellors  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  III.,  Ccelestine  III.,  was  of  the 
bouse  of  Orsini,  between  whom  and  the  maternal  an- 
cestors of  Lothair,  the  Scotti,  to  whom  Clement  III. 
his  patron  belonged,  was  an  ancient,  unreconciled  feud. 
Ccelestine  III.,^  very  much  advanced  in  years,  might 
suspect  the  nepotism  of  his  predecessor,  which  had 
raised  his  kinsman  to  such  almost  unprecedented  rank, 
and  had  intrusted  him  with  affairs  so  far  beyond  his 
years*  During  Coelestine^s  Popedom,  the  Cardinal 
Lothair  either  withdrew  or  was  sil^itly  repelled  from 
the  prominent  place  which  he  had  filled  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement.  In  his  retirement  he  began 
to  despise  the  ungrateful  world,  and  wrote  his  treatise 
on  ^^  Contempt  of  the  world  and  the  misery  of  human 
life."  The  stem  monastic  energy  of  language  through- 
out this  treatise  displays  in  another  form  the  strength 
of  Innocent's  character :  had  he  remained  in  seclusion 
he  might  have  founded  an  order  more  severe  than 
that  of  Benedict,  as  active  as  those  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  sanction,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 
But  he  was  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  world  not  by 
renouncing  but  by  ruling  it.^ 

1  Ccelestioe  was  of  the  hoiue  of  Bobo,  a  bnmch  of  the  Orsini. 

^  This  work,  written,  in  not  inelegant  Latin,  is  monastic  to  its  core.  It 
asserts  the  Augustinian  notion  of  the  transmission  of  original  sin  with  re- 
pulsive nalcedness.  Nothing  can  be  baser  or  more  miserable  than  human 
nature  thns  propagated.  I  cannot  help  quoting  a  strange  passage:  **  Omnes 
nascimur  ejulantes  nt  nostram  miseriam  exprimamus.  Ma-^culus  enim  re- 
center  natna  dicit  A,  fiamina  *  £.  qnotqnot  nascontur  ab  £va.'  Quid  est 
igitor  Eva  nisi  hen  ha!    Utmmque  dolentis  est  interjectio,  doloris  expri- 
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Coelestme  on  his  death-bed  had  endeavored  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor :  he  had  offered  to  resign  the  Papacj 
if  the  Cardinals  would  elect  John  of  Colonna.  But, 
even  if  consistent  with  right  and  with  usage,  the  words 
of  dying  sovereigns  rarely  take  eflfect.  Of  twenty-ei^t 
Cardinals,^  five  only  were  absent ;  of  the  rest  the  unan^ 
tmous  vote  fell  on  the  youngest  of  their  body,  on  the 
Cardinal  Lothair.  No  irregularity  impaired  the  au- 
thority of  his  election ;  there  was  no  murmur  of  oppo- 
sition or  schism  :  the  general  suffrage  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people  of  Rome  was  confirmed  by  the  unhesitating 
assent  of  Christendom.  The  death  of  the  Emperor, 
the  infancy  of  his  son,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Grermanyy 
made  all  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Empire.  Liothair 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old,  almost  an  unprece- 
dented age  for  a  Pope ;  ^  even  a  mind  like  his  might 
tremble  at  this  sudden  elevation.  He  was  as  yet  but 
in  deacon's  orders ;  he  had  to  accumulate  those  of 
priest,  bishop,  and  so  become  Pope.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  some  cases  to  dismiss  all  suspicion  of  hypoo- 
risy,  when  men  who  have  steadily  held   the  Papacy 

mens  magnitudinein."  —  i.  8.  This  puerilitj  does  not  contrast  more 
strongly  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  Innocent,  than  sentences  like  this 
with  his  haaghtiness:  **  0  superba  pnesumptio,  et  presomptuosa  saperbin! 
qusB  non  tantum  Angelos  Deo  voluisti  adsqaare,  sed  etinm  homines  pns- 
Bompsisti  deificare."  —  ii.  c.  92. 

1  The  list  iu  Ciacconius,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  Hurter,  Leben  Innocent  III.,  i.  7S, 
gives  the  names  of  the  absentees. 

s  Walter  der  Vogelweide,  who  attributes  all  the  misery  of  the  dvil  war 
in  Germany  to  Innocent,  doses  his  poem  with  these  words  (modemixed  by 
K.  Simrock):  — 

"  Ich  httrte  fern  in  elner  Elans 
Bin  Jammem  ohoe  Bnd« : 
Xin  Klaunier  rang  die  H&nde ; 
Sr  klagts  Gott  aeln  bitfcraa  Ldd; 
O  wcA,  der  Papti  ist  aUxujungf  Bur  OoM,  kU/  dekur  Ckri$UmkgUJ* 

flimroek,  p.  liB. 
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before  them  as  the  object  of  their  ambition,  have 
affected  to  decline  the  tiara,  and  played  off  a  grace- 
ful and  yielding  resistance.  But  the  strength,  as  well 
as  the  deep  religious  seriousness  of  Lothair's  character, 
might  make  him  naturally  shrink  from  the  assumption 
of  such  a  dignity  at  an  age  almost  without  example ; 
and  in  times  if  fiivorable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Papacy,  therefore  of  more  awiul  responsibility.  The 
Cardinals  who  proclaimed  him  saluted  him  by  the  name 
of  Innocent,  in  testimony  of  his  blameless  life.  In  his 
inauguration  sermon  broke  forth  the  character  of  the 
man ;  the  unmeasured  assertion  of  his  dignity,  protes- 
tations of  humility  which  have  a  sound  of  pride.  "  Ye 
see  what  manner  of  servant  that  is  whom  the  Lord 
hath  set  over  his  people  ;  no  other  than  the  vicegerent 
of  Christ ;  the  successor  of  Peter.  He  stands  in  the 
midst  between  God  and  man  ;  below  God,  above  man  ; 
less  than  God,  more  than  man.  He  judges  all,  is 
judged  by  none,  for  it  is  written — *  I  will  judge.'  But 
•he  whom  the  preeminence  of  dignity  exalts,  is  lowered 
by  his  office  of  a  servant,  that  so  humility  may  be  ex- 
alted, and  pride  abased  ;  for  God  is  against  the  high- 
minded,  and  to  the  lowly  he  shows  mercy  ;  and  he  who 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.  Every  valley  shall 
be  lifted  up,  every  hill  and  mountain  laid  low  1 "  The 
letters  in  which  he  announced  his  election  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  the  other  realms  of  Christendom, 
blend  a  decent  but  exaggerated  humility  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  power :  Innocent's  confidence  in  himself 
transpires  through  his  confidence  in  the  divine  protec- 
tion.^ 

The  state  of  Christendom  might  have  tempted  a  less 

1  Epiat  i.  tt  teq. 
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ambitioiis  prelate  to  extend  and  consolidate  his  suprem- 
state  of  *^cy«  -A.t  no  pcriod  in  the  history  of  the  P»- 
Gbrtotendom.  ^^^^  ^^jj  ^^le  boldest  assertion  of  the  spirit- 
ual power,  or  even  the  most  daring  usurpation,  so  easily 
have  dbguised  itself  to  the  loftiest  mind  imder  the  sense 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  mankind ;  never  was  season  so 
favorable  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope,  never 
could  his  aggrandizement  appear  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  world.  Wherever  Innocent  cast  his  eyes  over 
Christendom  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
appeared  disorder,  contested  thrones,  sovereigns  op- 
pressing their  subjects,  subjects  in  arms  against  th^ 
sovereigns,  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  Italy 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  the  brows  of  an  infant ;  the 
fairest  provinces  under  the  galling  yoke  of  fierce  Ger- 
man adventurers ;  the  Lombard  republics,  Gudf  or 
Ghibelline,  at  war  within  their  walls,  at  war  or  in  inv- 
placable  animosity  against  each  other ;  the  Empire  dis- 
tracted by  rival  claimants  for  the  throne,  one  vast  scene 
of  battle,  intrigue,  almost  of  anarchy ;  the  tyrannical  • 
and  dissolute  Philip  Augustus  King  of  France,  before 
long  the  tyrannical  and  feeble  John  of  England.  The 
Byzantine  empire  is  tottering  to  its  fall ;  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  confined  almost  to  the  city  of  Acre. 
Every  realm  seemed  to 'demand,  or  at  least  to  invite, 
the  interposition,  the  mediation,  of  the  head  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  in  every  land  one  party  at  least,  or  one  por- 
tion of  society,  would  welcome  his  interference  in  the 
last  resort  for  refuge  or  for  protection.  Nor  did  Inno- 
cent shrink  fi*om  that  which  might  have  crushed  a  less 
energetic  spirit  to  despair ;  from  the  Jordan  to  the  At- 
lantic, firom  the  Mediterranean  to  beyond  the  Baltic  hia 
influence  is  felt  and  confessed ;  his  vast  correspondence 
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shows  at  once  the  inexhaustible  activity  of  his  mind ; 
he  is  involved  simultaneously  or  successively  in  the  vital 
interests  of  every  kingdom  in  the  western  world.  The 
history  of  Innocent's  Papacy  will  be  more  foil  and  in- 
telligible by  tracing  his  acts  in  succession  rather  than 
in  strict  chronological  order,  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. I.  In  Rome,  and  II.  In  Italy.  III.  In  the 
Empire.  IV.  In  France.  V.  In  England.  VI.  In 
Spain.  VII.  In  the  Northern  kingdoms.  VIII.  In 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  IX.  In  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  the  East,  in  Constantinople,  Armenia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Finally,  X.  In  the  wars  of  Languedoc 
with  the  Albigensian  and  other  schismatics ;  and  XI. 
XII.  In  the  establishment  of  the  two  new  monastic 
orders,  that  of  St.  Dominic  and  that  of  St.  Francis. 

The  affiiirs  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  are  so  intimately 
blended  that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  keep  them 
entirely  disconnected. 

I.  The  city  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  ascendancy  of  the  new  Pontiff.  Since  Home, 
the  treaty  with  Clement  III.  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  people  seemed  sunk  to  rest.  As  well  the  stir- 
ring reminiscences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  as  the 
democratic  Christianity  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  foi^ 
gotten.  The  mutinous  spirit  which  had  twice  risen  in 
insurrection  against  Lucius  III.,  and  had  driven  that 
Pontiff  into  the  north  of  Italy,  had  been  allayed.* 
Clement  had  appeased  them  for  a  time  by  the  promise 
of  sacrificing  Tusculum  to  their  implacable  hostility ; 
his  successor  Coelestine  III.  had  consummated  or  ex- 
torted fix)m  the  Emperor  that  sacrifice.*     A  judicious 

1  See  Tol.  iv.  p.  439. 
s  See  vol.  iv.  p.  449. 
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payment  cUstributed  by  Clement  among  the  senators 
had  reconciled  them  to  the  papal  supremacy.  The 
great  Roman  iamilies,  though  their  private  feuds  were 
not  even  suspended,  were  allied  to  the  church  by  the 
promotion  of  their  ecclesiastical  members  to  the  Cardi- 
nalate.^  The  Roman  aristocracy  had  furnished  many 
names  among  the  twenty-seven  who  concurred  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Roman  Lothair.  Innocent  pursued 
the  policy  of  Clement  III.  The  usual  largess  on  the 
accession  of  the  new  Pope  was  silently  and  skilfully 
distributed  through  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  prefect  of  the  city,  now  the  representative  of  the 
imperial  authority  (the  empire  was  in  abeyance),  was 
either  overawed  or  won  to  take  a  strong  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope,*  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor  was  silently  abrogated.  Innocent  substituted 
his  own  Justiciaries  for  those  appointed  by  the  senate : 
the  whole  authority  emanated  &om  the  Pope,  and  was 
held  during  his  pleasure ;  to  the  Pope  alone  the  judges 
were  responsible ;  they  were  bound  to  resign  when 
called  upon  by  him.  In  his  own  spiritual  courts  Inno- 
cent endeavored  to  set  the  example  of  strict  and  un« 
bought  justice ;  to  remove  the  inveterate  reproach  of 
venality,  which  withheld  the  concourse  of  appellants  to 
Rome,  and  was  so  far  injurious  to  the  people.  He 
severely  limited  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  officers ; 
three  times  a  week  he  held  a  public  consistory  for 
smaller  causes ;  the  gravest  he  meditated  in  private, 
and  the  most  accomplished  canon  lawyer  might  acquire 

1  In  Innocent's  earlier  promotions  I  observe  a  Brancaleone,  a  Pierleoni 
(qu.  Peter  Leonis),  a  Bisontio  from  Onrieto,  a  Crescentiiis,  besides  Bdvenl 
connected  with  the  Conti.— Additions  to  Ciacconiiu. 

2  Gesta,  viii.  Epist.  1,  23,  577,  578.  The  oath  of  Peter  the  Prefect,  i 
577. 
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knowledge  from  the  decrees  drawn  up  by  Innocent 
himself.  Even  the  commencement  of  Innocent's  reign 
shows  how  the  whole  Christian  world  paid  its  tribute 
of  appeal  to  Rome.^  There  was  one  cause  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sees  of  Braga  and  Compostella 
over  great  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  a  cause  for  the 
metropoUtanate  of  Brittany  between  the  Bishops  of 
Tours  and  Dole ;  a  cause  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury concerning  the  parish  of  Lambeth. 

Yet  neither  could  the  awe,  nor  the  dexterous  man- 
agement of  Innocent,  nor  the  wealth  of  the  tributary 
world,  subdue  or  bribe  refractory  Rome  to  peace. 
Tliere  were  still  factious  nobles,  John  Rainer,  one  of 
the  Peter  Leonis,  and  John  Capocio,  a  man  of  stirring 
popular  eloquence,  who  endeavored  to  excite  the  people 
to  reclaim  their  rights.  Still  the  versatile  people  lis- 
tened with  greedy  ears  to  these  republican  tenets.  Still 
the  Orsini  were  in  deadly  feud  with  the  Scotti,  the 
maternal  house  of  the  Pope.  Still  were  there  out- 
bursts of  insurrection  in  the  turbulent  city ;  still  out- 
bursts of  war  in  the  no  less  turbulent  territory ;  Rome 
was  at  war  with  her  neighbors,  her  neighbors  a.p.  laoo. 
with  each  other.  Ere  three  years  of  Innocent's  reign 
had  passed,  Rome,  in  defence  of  Yiterclano,  besieged 
by  the  Viterbans,  takes  up  arms  against  Viterbo. 

The  Romans  cared  not  for  the  liberty  of  Viterclano, 
but  they  had  old  arrears  of  hatred  against  Viterbo; 
and  once  the  waters  troubled,  their  gain  was  sure.^     If 

1  Under  the  Lateran  palace,  near  the  kitchen,  was  a  change  of  money, 
in  which  the  coin  of  varioos  countries,  vesBelB  of  gcid  and  silver  were 
heaped  up,  exchanged,  or  sold,  by  the  pnetors,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Cu- 
ria.   These  *'-  tables  of  the  money-changers  **  Innocent  abolished  at  once. 

—  Gesta,  xli. 

<  '*  Quod  non  poterant  in  aqua  dam  piscari,  ooeperunt  aquam  tiirbare.** 

—  Gesta,  c.  183.    October,  1200. 
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the  Pope  yras  against  them,  Rome  was  agaliist  the 
Pope ;  if  the  Pope  was  on  their  side,  Viterbo  revolted 
from  the  Pope.  The  Tuscans  moved  to  the  aid  of  Vi- 
terbo; but  the  shrewd  Pope,  unexpectedly,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Viterbans  had  despised  his  commina- 
tion,  and  even  his  excommunication,  took  the  part  of 
the  Romans  ;  a  victory  which  they  obtained  over  supe- 
rior forces  under  the  walls  of  Viterbo  was  attributed  to 
his  intercession ;  many  of  them  renoimced  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Pope.^  A  second  time  they  marched  out ; 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  Pope's  brother, 
Richard  Count  of  Sora.  While  the  Pope  was  ceK 
A.D.  1201.  ebrating  mass  on  the  holy  Epiphany,  they 
won  a  great  victory,^  doubtless  through  the  irresistiUe 
prayers  of  the  Pope ;  it  was  reported  that  they  brought 
home  as  trophies  the  great  bell  and  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Viterbo,  which  were  long  shown  in 
Rome.  The  captive  Viterbans,  men  of  rank,  were 
sent  to  Canaparia,  where  some  of  them  died  in  misery. 
The  most  distinguished,  Napoleon,  Count  of  Campilia, 
and  Burgudio,  prothonotary  of  Viterbo,  the  Pope  after- 
wards, in  compassion,  kept  in  honorable  custody  in  his 
own  palace.  Napoleon,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, made  his  escape.  The  Pope  even  mediated  a 
peace  between  Rome  and  Viterbo.  Viterbo  was  hum- 
bled to  the  restoration  of  the  brazen  gates  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  set  up  again  some  brazen  vessels  in 
the  porch,  which  she  had  borne  away  or  broken  in  the 
days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

1  **  Quidam  qui  consueyennt  ia  contiadicticmein  Dooiini  Pap«  ora  lazsra, 
publice  dicerent,  qnod  ita  jam  erant  ipsorum  lingus,  quod  nunquam  da 
cetero  contra  summum  pontificem  loquerentar.**  — Gesta,  133. 

3  This  latter  point  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ciacconius,  who  does  rot  giva 
ois  authority.  —  Vit  Innocent.  HI.  p.  8.  The  Geata  makes  oat  clearlr 
two  battles. 
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The  Pope  had  the  strength  to  decide  another  quarrel 
by  sterner  measures.  Two  brothers,  lords  of  Nami 
and  Gabriano,  were  arraigned  by  Lando  lord  of  Col- 
mezzo  and  his  brothers,  for  seizing  some  of  their  lands. 
The  Pope  commanded  restitution.  The  lords  of  Nami 
and  Gabriano  pledged  the  lands  to  the  Pope's  turbulent 
adversaries  in  Rome,  John  Kainer,  Peter  Leoni,  and 
John  Capocio.  The  Pope  instantly  ordered  the  terri- 
tories of  Nami  and  Gabriano  to  be  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  suspended  the  common  laws  of  war,  sanc- 
tioned the  ravaging  their  harvests,  felling  their  fruit- 
trees,  destroying  mills,  driving  away  cattle.  Innocent 
condescended  or  ventured  to  confront  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  the  &ce  of  the  people.  He  summoned  a  great 
congregation  of  the  Romans,  spoke  with  such  com- 
manding eloquence,  that  the  menacing  but  abashed 
nobles  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  land  which  they 
had  received  in  pawn,  and  to  swear  full  obedience.^ 

Another  year,  and  now  the  Orsini,  the  kindred  of 
the  late  Pope  Coelestine,  and  the  Scotti,  the  a.d.  1208. 
kindred  of  Pope  Innocent,  are  in  fierce  strife.  The 
Pope  had  retired  for  the  summer  to  Y elletri.  He  sum- 
moned both  parties,  and  extorted  an  oath  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  senator  Pandulph  de  Suburra  seized  and 
destroyed  a  stronghold  of  the  Orsini.  Not  many 
months  elapsed,  a  murder  was  committed  on  the  person 
of  Tebaldo,  a  man  connected  with  both  families,  by 
the  sons  of  John  Oddo,  the  Pope's  cousin.  The  Or- 
sini rose ;  they  destroyed  two  towers  belonging  to  the 
senator  of  Rome.     They  were  hardly  prevented  from 

1  Gesta,  c.  184.  **  Adhnc  eis  minantibiiB  et  resistentibiu  coegit  nobiles 
•ntedictos,  ut  ptgnoris  contractu  rescisso,  maodatiB  ipsioB  se  per  omnia 
paritiiitM  jnimnientiB  et  flde  jnnionibns  piemisenmt.** 
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exposing  the  body  under  the  windows  of  the  palace  of 
the  Pope's  brother,  nnder  those  of  the  Pope  himself. 
i.D.  1208.  In  the  next  year  arises  new  strife  on  an  affidr 
of  disputed  property.  The  Pope  is  insulted  during 
a  solemn  ceremonial.  The  Pope's  adversaries  make 
over  the  contested  land  to  the  senate  and  the  people 
of  Rome.  The  Pope  protests,  threatens  in  vain  ;  the 
senator  is  besieged  in  the  Capitol.  The  Pope  finds  it 
expedient  to  leave  the  rebellious  city,  he  flies  to  Pales- 
trina,  to  Ferentino,  and  passes  the  whole  winter  at 
Anagni.     There  he  fell  dangerously  ill. 

Rome,  impatient  of  his  presence,  grew  weary  of  his 
absence.  In  the  interval  had  broken  out  a  new,  a 
fiercer  strife  for  a  change  in  the  constitution.  It  was 
proposed  to  abrogate  the  office  of  a  single  senator,  and 
to  elect  by  means  of  twelve  middle  men,  a  senate  of 
fifty-six.  The  Pontiff  returned  amid  universal  accla- 
mations. Yet  Innocent  so  far  yielded  as  to  permit  one 
of  the  Peter  Leoni  house  to  name  the  senator.  He 
named  Gregory,  one  of  his  kindred,  a  man  well  disposed 
to  the  Pope,  but  wanting  in  energy.  Still  the  contest 
continued  to  rage,  the  eloquent  Capocio  to  harangue 
the  multitude.  Above  this  anarchy  is  seen  the  calm 
and  majestic  Pope,  who,  as  though  weary  of  such  petty 
tamults,  and  intent  on  the  greater  affiurs  of  the  Pontiff 
icate,  the  humiliation  of  sovereigns,  the  reducing  king- 
doms to  fiefe  of  the  holy  see,  might  seem,  having  quiet- 
ly acquiesced  in  the  senate  of  fifty-six,  deliberately  to 
have  left  the  turbulent  nobles,  on  one  side  the  Orsinis, 
the  Peter  Lconis,  the  Capocios,  the  Baroncellis ;  on  the 
other,  the  former  senator  Pandulph  de  Suburra,  his 
own  brother  Count  Richard,  his  kindred  the  Scotti,  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  building  and  strengthening  their 
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fortress  pakces,  and  demolishing,  whenever  they  were 
strong  enough,  those  of  their  adversaries.  To  grant 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Rome  was  the  certain  war 
to  disappoint  them.  Erelong  they  began  to  execrate 
the  feeble  rule  of  the  fifty-six,  and  implored  a  single 
senator.^  But  throughout  at  least  all  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Pontificate,  Innocent  was  content  with  less  real 
power  in  Rome  than  in  any  other  region  of  Christen* 
dom. 

II.  But  on  the  accession  of  Innocent,  beyond  the 
city  walls  and  the  immediate  territory,  all  which  be- 
longed to  or  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  see  was  in  the 
hands  of  ferocious  German  adventurers,  at  the  head 
each  of  his  predatory  foreign  troops.  Markwald  of 
Anweiler,  a  knight  of  Alsace,  the  Seneschal  of  the 
Emperor  Henry,  called  himself  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and 
was  invested  with  the  March  of  Ancona  and  all  its 
cities.  Diephold,  Count  of  Acerra,  had  large  territo- 
ries in  Apulia.  Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,^  a  Swabian 
knight,  as  Duke  of  Spoleto,  possessed  that  city,  its  do- 
main, and  Assisi.  The  estates  of  the  Countess  Matil- 
da were  held  by  Germans  in  the  name  of  Philip,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  had  hastened  to 
Germany  to  push  his  claims  on  the  Empire.  Some 
few  cities  had  asserted  their  independence ;  the  sea- 
coast  and  Salerno  were  occupied  by  Benedetto  Cari- 
somi.  Of  these  Markwald  was  the  most  formidable ; 
his  congenial  valor  and  cruelty  had  recommended  him 

1  **  Unde  popalas  adeo  ooepit  execrari,  at  oportaerit  Dominam  Papam  ad 
eommonem  populi  petitioDem  unum  eu  aenatorem  concedere."  The  last 
chapters  of  the  Gesta  are  full  of  this  wild  and  confused  anarchy. 

>  Coorad  was  called  hj  the  strange  name  Miick-in-him,  *'  fljr  in  his 
bram/*  (like  onr  "  bee  in  his  bonnet*'):  he  was  the  wildest  of  these  wild 
ioMiers. 
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to  the  especial  &yor  of  Henry.     He  had  been  named 
by  the  Emperor  on  his  death-bed  Regent  of  Sicily. 

Italy  only  awaited  a  deliverer  from  the  Grerman 
yoke.  The  annals  of  tyranny  contain  nothing  more 
revolting  than  the  cruelties  of  the  Emperor  Henry  to 
his  Italian  subjects.  While  there  was  the  profoundest 
sorrow  in  Grermany  at  the  loss  of  rf  monarch,  if  of 
severe  justice,  yet  who,  from  his  wisdom  and  valor,  was 
compared  with  Solomon  and  David,^  at  his  death  the 
cry  of  rejoicing  broke  forth  from  Calabria  to  Lombar- 
dy.  In  asserting  the  Papal  claims  to  the  dominion  of 
Romagna^  and  all  to  which  the  See  of  Rome  advanced 
its  pretensions,  Innocent  fell  in  with  all  the  more  gen- 
erous aspirations  of  Italy,  with  the  common  sympathies 
of  mankind.  The  cause  of  the  Ouelfs  (these  names 
are  now  growing  into  common  use)  was  more  than  that 
of  the  Churchy  it  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity. The  adherents  of  the  Ohibellines,  at  least 
the  open  adherents  (for  in  most  cities  there  was  a  secret 
if  small  Gbibelline  faction),  were  only  the  lords  of  the 
German  fortresses,  the  cities  they  occupied,  and  a  few  of 
the  republics  which  dreaded  tl>e  hostility  of  their  neigh- 
bors more  than  a  foreign  yoke,  Pisa,  Cremona,  Pavia, 
ifMkwaid.  Oenoa.  The  hour  of  deliverance,  if  not  of 
revenge,  was  come.     Innocent  summoned  Markwald  to 

1  **  OmnlA  cum  Fapft  gaadent  de  morte  tyraniii .  .  . 
Mors  necat  et  cuncd  gandent  de  morte  sepalti, 
ApuluB  et  Calaber,  Siculos,  Tuscusqae,  Ligorque.** 

J.  de  Ceceano,  Chronic.  Fota.  Noo.  Mwraiori,  tiS. 
'*  Cnjns  mors  Tentonicorum  omnimn  omnibosqne  Gennanis  popalis  lamen- 
tabUia  est  in  stemiimf  qood  aliomm  divitiis  eoa  daroa  reddidit,  terroreniqna 
eorum  omnibus  in  circmtn  nationibin  per  virtutem  bellicam  ineusait,  eosqoa 
pncstantiores  aliia  gentibos  nimimn  ostendit  fnturoa,  ni  morte  pnerentna 
foret.  Per  sapiantiara  Solomonis  et  per  fortitudinem  David  regie  scirit 
paroere  sabjectia  et  debeilare  superbos.**  —  Theodoric  von  Estemach.  Mar- 
teoe,  Coll.  Amp.  iy.  4Sa. 
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■uirender  the  territories  of  the  Church.  Markwald 
was  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  endeavored  to  lure  the 
Pontiff  into  an  alliance.  He  offered  to  make  him 
greater  than  Pope  had  ever  been  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine.^  But  Innocent  knew  his  strength  in  the  uni- 
versal, irresistible,  indelible  hatred  of  the  foreign,  the 
German,  the  barbarian  yoke :  he  rejected  the  treacher- 
ous overtures.^  City  after  city,  Ancona,  Fermo,  Osimo, 
Fano,  Sinigaglia,  Pesaro,  lesi,  dashed  down  the  German 
banner ;  Camerina  and  Ascoli  alone  remained  faithful 
to  Markwald.  Markwald  revenged  himself  by  sallying 
from  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  ravaging  the  whole  region, 
burning,  plundering,  destroying  homesteads  and  har- 
vests, castles  and  churches.  Innocent  opened  the  Pa- 
pal treasures,  borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  raised  an 
anny;  hurled  an  excommunication  against  the  rebel* 
lious  vassal  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  absolved  all  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  Markwald  from  their  oaths. 
Markwald  withdrew  into  the  south  of  Italy. 

Conrad  of  Lutzenberg,*   Duke  of  Spoleto,   beheld 
the  fall  of  Markwald  with  consternation ;  he  cojoBd  of 
made  the  humblest  offers  of  subjection,  the  ^'"*"»*»««- 
most  liberal  offers  of  tribute.     But  Innocent  knew  that 
any  compromise  with  the  Germans  would  be  odious  to 
his  Italian  subjects:   he  demanded   instant,  uncondi- 

1 "  8e  eoderiam  magis  qmin  nlli  impentores  tnxiflsent,  ftmpKticatiimni.*' 
—  Otto  de  S.  Blaise,  c.  45;  Rainald,  sub  ann.  129S. 

*  Epist  i.  88.  **  Licet  autem  dominus  Papa  conditionem  iatam  utilem 
lepatant,  qui  tamen  multi  scandalisabantar  ex  eft  tanqnam  vellet  Tentoni- 
cos  in  Itidia  coribvere,qiu  crudeli  tyrannide  redegerant  eoe  in  grariaBiinam 
servitutenii  in  favorem  libertatis  declinans,  non  acceptavit  oblata.**  — 
Gesta,  Innocent,  c.  0.  Boehmer  (Regesta,  p.  vil.)  quotes  this,  among  other 
passages,  to  show  the  barbarity  of  the  Germans,  the  hatred  of  the  Italians 

*  According  to  M.  Abd  (Philip  der  Hohenstaufer),  properly  Conrad  of 
Urslingen. 
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tional  submission.  Conrad  surrendered  all  the  patri- 
monial domains  of  the  Pope  in  his  possession  without 
reserve;  the  other  cities  resumed  their  freedom.  On 
these  terms  Innocent  permitted  the  Cardinal  Legate  to 
receive  at  Nami  Conrad's  oath  of  unqualified  fidelity 
on  the  Gospels,  on  the  Cross,  and  on  the  Holy  Relics. 
He  appointed  the  Cardinal  San  Gregorio  the  Grovemor 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Spoleto,  and  of  die  County  of 
Assisi  and  its  domains.  Conrad  retired  to  Germany. 
In  person  Innocent  visited  Reate,  Spoleto,  Perugia, 
Todi ;  everywhere  he  was  received  as  the  Sovereign, 
as  the  deliverer.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  alone 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  Innocent,  displayed  the 
Imperial  investiture,  and  preserved  the  territories  of 
his  church.^  Throughout  Italy,  the  precarious  state 
of  the  Imperial  power,  the  sudden  rise  of  a  vigorous 
Pontifical  administration,  gave  new  life  to  the  popular 
and  Italian  cause.  The  Tuscan  League,  the  Lombard 
League,  renewed  their  approaches  to  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  Pope ;  but  to  the  Tuscans  the  language 
of  Innocent  was  that  of  a  master.  Their  demands  to 
choose  their  own  rectors  with  a  sovereign  Prior  to  pre- 
side over  their  League,  he  answered  by  a  summons  to 
unqualified  submission  to  him,  as  heir  to  the  Countess 
Matilda,  and  sovereign  of  the  whole  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany. "  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  with  my  own  eyes, 
that  the-  Duchy  of  Tuscany  belongs  of  right  to  the 
Pope."  Without  the  Papal  protection  the  League 
could  not  subsist :  he  warned  the  cities  lest,  rejecting 
it,  they  should  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger.*  But 
the  most  remarkable  document  is  an  address  to  all  the 

1  Muntor.  sob  ann.  1198. 
s  Epist.  L  15,  85. 
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cities,  in  which  the  similitude,  now  growing  into  favor, 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  temporal  only  deriving  a  reflected  light  from 
the  spiritual,  is  wrought  out  with  careful  study .^  But 
as  regarded  Italy,  both  powers  met  in  the  supreme 
PontitF.  The  Ghibelline  city  of  Pisa  was  placed  under 
an  interdict  for  presuming  to  assert  its  daring  indepen- 
dence of  the  League :  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
intei'dict  was  haughtily  and  ungraciously  granted. 

The  German  dominion  was  driven  into  the  South : 
there  it  was  still  strong  from  the  occupation  of  the 
chief  fortresses.^  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Henry,  now 
Queen,  or  at  least  lefl  natural  guardian  of  the  realm, 
deemed  it  prudent,  or  was  actuated  by  her  own  incli- 
nations, to  separate  herself  from  the  German  cause,  and 
to  tIu*ow  herself  and  her  son  upon  the  native  interest. 
Slie  sent  three  Neapolitan  nobles  to  demand  q^^^ 
her  infant  son  Frederick  from  lesi,  where  he  ^^«"***- 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  Conrad  of  Lutzen- 
berg;  she  caused  him  to  be  crowned  in  Palermo  as 
joint  sovereign  of  Sicily.  She  disclaimed  Markwald 
the  Duke  of  Ravenna,  and  declared  him  an  enemy  to 
the  king  and  to  the  kingdom.  She  commanded  the 
foreign  troops  to  leave  Sicily ;  they  retired,  reluctant 
and  brooding  over  revenge,  to  the  castles  on  the  main- 
land. She  submitted  to  request  the  investiture  of  the 
realm  for  her  son  as  a  fief  from  the  Papal  See.  Inno* 
cent  saw  his  own  strength,  and  her  weakness.  He 
condescended  to  her  petition  on  the  condition  of  her 
paying  due  allegiance  to  him  as  her  lord  for  the  king- 

1  Epist  i.  401,  and  in  the  GeBta. 

<  Epist  L  85.    '*  Marcoaldom  imperii  seneschalcom  cam  Teatonids  om- 
«ibas  de  regno  exclusit**  — Bidi.  San  Germ. 
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dom  of  Naples  and  Sicilj,  the  patrimonj  of  the  Holy 
See.^  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  hard 
terms,  the  revocation  of  certain  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  by  his  predecessors  to  the  &ithful  Nor- 
man princes  as  the  price  of  their  fidelity.  Constanda 
silently  yielded ;  she  received  a  bull,  which  in  the 
strongest  terms  proclaimed  the  absolute  feudal  superi- 
ority of  the  Pope  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily :  that  extraordinary  pretension,  grounded  on 
no  right  but  on  the  assertion  of  right,  had  now,  by  its 
repeated  assertion  on  one  part,  its  feeble  denial  or  ac- 
ceptance on  the  other,  grown  into  an  established  usage. 
The  bull  pronounced  that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  and  to  the  property  dT  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Queen  was  to  swear  allegiance, 
her  son  to  do  so  directly  he  came  of  age.  A  tribute 
was  to  be  paid.  The  bishops,  under  all  circumstances, 
had  the  right  of  appeal  to  Rome ;  all  o£fences  of  the 
clergy,  except  high  treason,  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Sicily  became  a  subjects-kingdom, 
a  province  of  the  Papacy,  under  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  a  Legate. 

Before  the  bull  had  been  prepared,  Constantia  fell 
ill.  Either  in  an  access  of  devotion,  or  of  matemil 
solicitude  for  her  infant  son,  ibr  whom  she  would  se- 
cure the  most  powerful  protection,  she  bequeathed  him 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  liege  lord  the  Pope.'  Inno- 
cent accepted  the  charge ;  in  his  consolatory  letter  to 
the  child,  he  assured  Frederick,  that  though  God  had 
visited  him  by  the  death  of  his  &ther  and  mother, 
he  had  provided  him  with  a  more  worthy  fiither  — 

iE]ii0tK41O,413. 

<  Innoceoty  Epiit  L  3S2. 
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his    own    vicar    on    earth ;    a    better    mother  —  the 
Church.i 

Constantia  died  on  the  27th  of  November.*  Inno- 
cent was  thus,  if  he  could  expel  the  Germans,  a.d.  nw. 
virtually  King  of  Sicily,  master  of  his  own  conatantia. 
large  territories,  and  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
great  Republican  Leagues  the  dominant  power  in  Italy ; 
and  all  this  in  less  than  one  year  after  his  accession  to 
the  Papal  throne.* 

But  the  elements  of  discord  were  not  so  easily  awed 
into  peace.  The  last  will  of  Constantia,  besides  the 
guardianship  of  the  Pope,  had  appointed  a  Council  of 
Regency:  the  Chancellor,  the  subtle  and  ambitious 
Walter  of  Palear  Bishop  of  Troja  (whose  brothers,  and 
perhaps  himself,  were  in  dangerous  correspondence  with 
Markwald),  the  Archbishops  of  Palermo,  Monreale, 
and  Capua.  She  trusted  not  to  the  unrewarded  piety 
or  charity  of  the  Pontiff:  for  the  protection  of  her  son 
Sicily  was  to  pay  yearly  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  * 
all  his  other  expenses  were  to  be  charged  on  the  reve- 
nue of  the  kingdom.  But  her  death  opened  a  new 
scene  of  intrigue  and  daring  to  Markwald.  He  re- 
sumed the  title  of  Seneschal  of  the  Empire,  laid  claim 
to  the  administration  of  Sicily  and  the  guardianship  of 

^  Epist.  I.  566. 

<  Aged  45;  a  year  and  19  days  after  her  huslMmd. 

*  He  interfered  soon  after  iu  the  affaire  of  the  Lombard  League.  Parma 
and  Piacenza  had  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  Borgo  San  Domino. 
He  commanded  his  legate  to  take  counsel  with  the  bishops  to  keep  the 
peace;  threatened  excommunication,  and  ordered  the  castle  to  be  placed  in 
his  own  hands. — Epist.  ii.  39. 

*  The  tarini  varied  in  value.  The  ounce  of  gold,  about  21  grammes,  10 
cent  (French  weight),  was  divided  into  24  tarini.  Its  value  would  be 
About  2  francs,  63  c,  75  m.  The  80,000  wiuld  amount  to  about  79,126 
francs.  M.  Cherrier  estimates  that  it  woUd  represent  five  times  thi 
trooant  in  present  money.  —  Lutte  des  Papea^  ii.  40,  note 
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frightened ;  Ugolino  took  courage,  and  produced  a  bull' 
of  the  Pope,  with  which  the  wary  Innocent  had  pro- 
vided them,  prescribing  the  form  of  the  oath,  which 
implied  the  absolute  abandonment  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Sicily,  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  com- 
pensation for  plunder^  especially  of  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  ;  and,  above  all,  Markwald  was  to  swear 
to  respect  the  persons  of  all  ecclesiastics,  especially  of 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Church.  There  was  a  wild  and 
threatening  tumult  among  the  Oerman  soldiery  and 
the  populace  against  the  Cardinals.  But  Markwald 
had  not  the  courage  to  proceed  to  violence.  The  Leg- 
ates were  permitted  to  return  to  Veroli:  Markwald 
tpbk  the  prescribed  oath,  and  received  absolution. 

But  the  absolution  thus  obtained  at  Veroli  by  a 
May,  1199.  feigned  submission  was  soon  forfeited.  MbAt 
wald  would  not  renounce,  he  stUl  affected  the  title  of 
guardian  of  Sicily :  he  called  himself  Seneschal.  In 
this  name  the  jealous  sagacity  of  Innocent  detected 
latent  pretensions  to  the  protectorate.  An  excom- 
munication more  full,  if  possible,  more  express,  more 
maledictory,  was  hurled  against  the  recreant  German. 
Every  one  who  supplied  provisions,  clothing,  ships,  or 
troops  to  Markwald  fell  under  the  same  anathema.^ 
Any  clerk  who  officiated  in  his  presence  incurred  dep- 
rivation. Markwald  retired  to  Saiemo ;  a  fleet  from 
Ghibelline  Pisa  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  Sicily. 
He  crossed  the  straits ;  received  the  submission  of 
many  cities,  was  welcomed  by  many  noble  families,  by 
the  whole  Saracen  population.  Innocent  pursued  him 
with  the  strongest  manifestoes.  He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  counts,  barons,  citizens,  and  ^e  whole  people  of 

1  £pist.  ii.  179;  and  iii.  SSO. 
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Sicilj.  He  reminded  them  of  the  atrocious  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  Emperor  Henry  and  his  German 
followers ;  announced  the  excommunication  of  Mark- 
wald,  the  absolution  of  all  his  adherents  from  their 
oaths  of  fidelity.  "He  is  come  to  Sicily  with  the 
pirate  William  the  Fat  to  usurp  the  throne ;  to  say  of 
the  infant  Frederick,  *  This  is  the  heir,  let  us  slay  him, 
and  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.'  He  is  leagued 
with  the  Sarac6ns  ;  he  is  prepared  to  glut  their  throats 
with  Christian  blood,  to  abandon  Christian  wives  to 
their  lusts."  Towards  the  Saracens,  nevertheless.  In- 
nocent expresses  himself  with  mildness;  "if  they  re« 
main  &ithful  to  the  King,  he  will  not  merely  maintain, 
he  will  augment  their  privileges."  The  Pope  went 
further:  he  addressed  a  solemn  admonition  to  the 
Saracens.  "  They  knew  by  experience  the  gentleness 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  barbarity  of  Markwald. 
They  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  his  cruelties,  the 
drowning  in  the  sea,  the  roasting  of  priests  over  slow 
fires,  the  flagellation  of  multitudes.  He  who  was  so 
cruel  to  his  fellow  Christians  would  be  even  more  ruth- 
less to  strangers,  to  those  of  other  rites  and  other 
creeds.  He  who  could  ungratefully  and  rebelliously 
rise  against  the  son  of  his  liege  lord  would  little  respect 
the  rights  of  foreigner ;  all  oaths  to  them  would  be 
despised  by  one  who  had  broken  all  his  oaths  to  the 
Roman  See."^  With  still  more  singular  incongruity, 
he  assures  the  Saracens  that  he  has  sent  as  their  pro- 
tectors the  Cardinal  of  St.  Laurence  in  Lucina,  the 
Archbishops  of  Naples  and  Tarentum,  as  well  as  his 
own  relatives  John  the  Marshal  and  Otho  of  Palum- 
bria.^      Markwald,    notwithstanding    these    denuncia* 

1  EpUt.  ii.  226.  s  Epbt.  i.  489.    Nov.  24, 1190. 
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tions  and  addresses,  pursued  his  vrsj  and  appeared  be- 
fore Palermo. 

In  Apulia,  warlike  cardinals,  and  even  James  the 
Marshal,  the  cousin  of  the  Pope,  though  he  showed 
considerable  military  skill  as  well  as  valor,  were  no 
antagonists  against  the  disciplined  and  experienced 
Grermans,  Diephold,  and  Frederick  Malati,  who  held 
Calabria.  Innocent  wanted  a  warrior  of  fame  and 
generalship  to  lead  his  forces.  France  was  the  land 
to  supply  bold  and  chivalrous  adventurers.  Sybilla,  the 
widow  of  Tancred  of  Sicily,  dethroned  by  Henry,  had 
made  her  escape  from  her  prison  in  the  Tyrol.  She 
married  her  eldest  daughter  to  Walter  de  Brienne,  of 
a  noble  but  impoverished  house.  Walter  de  Brienne 
came  to  Rome  to  demand  the  inheritance  of  his  wife, 
the  principality  of  Tarentum  and  the  county  of  Lecce, 
which  Henry  had  settled  on  the  descendants  of  Tan- 
cred. Walter  was  the  man  whom  Innocent  needed. 
He  was  at  once  invested  in  the  possession  of  Tarentum 
and  Lecce ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  sworn  to  assert  no 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  but  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
infant  Sovereign.  Piety,  justice  and  policy,  equally 
demanded  this  security  for  the  Pontiff,  as  guardian  of 
Frederick ;  a  security  precarious  enough  from  a  power- 
ful, probably  an  ambitious  stranger.  Walter  returned 
to  France  to  levy  troops.  Markwald,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  his  own  forces  and  with  the  Saracens,  be- 
sieged Palermo ;  the  Papal  troops,  headed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  the  Marshal  and  the  L^ate, 
came,  the  former  directly  by  sea,  to  the  aid  of  Walter 
the  Chancellor,  who  had  refused  all  the  advances  of 
Markwald.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  Markwald 
suffered  a  total  defeat.     Magded,  the  Emir  of  the  Sar- 
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acens,  was  slain.  In  the  baggage  of  Markwald  was 
foand,  or  said  to  be  found,  a  will  with  a  golden  seal, 
purporting  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  It  com- 
manded his  wife  and  son  to  recognize  all  the  Papal 
rights  over  Sicily  ;  it  bequeathed  Sicily,  ib  case  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  in  the  fullest  terms  to  the  Pope.  It 
commanded  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  estates  of 
the  Countess  Matilda  by  the  Empire  to  the  Pope.  If 
this  will  was  made  during  the  last  illness  of  the  Em- 
peror (yet  it  contemplates  the  contingency  of  his  wife 
dying  before  him),  he  might  have  been  disposed  either 
as  leaving  a  helpless  wife  and  an  infant  heir,  to  secure 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  so  the  surrender  of  the 
Matildine  territories  may  have  been  designed  as  a  direct 
reward  for  the  confirmation  of  his  son  in  the  Empire ; 
or  the  whole  may  have  been  framed  in  a  fit  of  death- 
bed penitence.  The  suspicious  part  was  another  clause, 
bciqueathing  the  duchy  of  Kavenna,  with  Bertinoro, 
and  the  march  of  Ancona,  to  Markwald ;  ^  but  even 
this,  if  the  Duke  died  without  heirs,  was  to  revert  to 
the  Roman  See. 

The  appearance  of  Walter  de  Brienne  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  chosen  band  of  knights ;  his  com-  Jane,  laoL 
mission  by  the  Pope  as  the  leader  of  the  faithful,^  his 
rapid  successes,  his  defeat  of  Diephold  before  Capua^ 
the  retreat  of  the  Grermans  into  their  fortresses,  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  Tarentum,  Lecce,  and  great 
part  of  Apulia,  alarmed,  or  gave  pretence  for  alarm, 
to  the  great  nobles  of  Sicily.     The  ambitious  church- 

1  The  will  is  in  the  Gesta,  xxvil.  It  is  of  veiy  doubtAil  authenticitj. 
Could  it  have  been  forged  by  Markwald,  to  be  produoed  if  occasion  re- 
%iured?  or  was  it  from  other  bands? 

*  *'  Domino  protegente  fidcles  ab  infidelibos."  — Gesta,  o. 
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man  Walter  of  Troja,  the  Chancellor,  aspired  to  the 
vacant  archbishopric  of  Palermo.  Innocent  had  been 
obliged  to  consent  to  his  taking  possession  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  See,  though  he  withheld  the  pallium.^ 
The  Chancellor  had  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  the 
progress  of  Walter  de  Brienne.  A  gradual  approxi- 
mation took  place  between  the  Chancellor  Archbishop 
and  Markwald.  The  Chancellor  was  to  leave  Mark- 
wald  in  undisputed  possession  of  Apulia,  Markwald  the 
Chancellor  in  that  of  Sicily-  The  friendship  was  hol- 
low and  mistrustful.  Each  suspected  and  accused  the 
other  of  designs  on  the  Crown  —  Markwald  for  him- 
self, Walter  for  his  brother,  (xentile  Count  of  Manur 
pelles.  Both,  however,  were  equally  jealous  of  Walter 
de  Brienne :  Markwald  as  already  more  than  his  equal 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Chancellor  assumed 
loyal  apprehension  for  the  endangered  rights  of  the  in- 
fant Frederick,  whom  the  Pope,  as  he  suspected,  would 
betray.  Innocent  was  compelled  to  justify  himself  in  a 
long  letter  addressed  to  the  young  Frederick,  whom  he 
warned  to  mistrust  all*Saround  him,  and  to  place  his  sole 
reliance  on  the  parental  guardianship  of  the  Pope. 
The  Chancellor  Walter  of  Troja  was  now  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  levying  money  for  the  service  of  the 
realm,  which  he  is  accused  of  having  done  in  the  most 
rapacious  manner,  not  sparing  the  treasures,  nor  even 
the  holy  vessel  of  the  churches.  He  might  plead,  per- 
haps, the  tribute  paid  by  the  realm  to  the  Pope.  To 
the  Papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of  Porto,  he  professed  un- 
bounded submission,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
received  absolution.  When,  however,  he  was  com- 
manded not  to   oppose  Walter   de   Brienne,   against 

1  ICajr  8, 1208. 
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whom  he  was  in  almost  armed  confedeiracy  with  the 
Germans,  he  broke  fiercely  out,  as  if  in  indignant  par> 
triotism:  "If  St.  Peter  himself  uttered  such  command, 
he  would  not  obey ;  the  fear  of  hell  should  not  tempt 
him  to  be  guilty  of  such  treason ; "  and  he  is  said  to 
have  blasphemed  (such  is  the  term)  against  the  Pope 
himself.^  From  the  presence  of  the  Legate  he  set  out 
openly  to  join  Diephold.  A  battle  took  place  neai^ 
,  Bari.  Walter  de  Brienne,  though  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  and  the  fears  of  the  Legate,  gained  a  complete 
victory :  many  important  prisoners,  among  them  a 
brother  of  Diephold,  were  taken. 

But  in  Sicily  as  well  as  Naples  the  partisans  of  Wal- 
ter of  Troja,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the 
Norman  and  native  nobles,  were  now  in  alliance  with 
the  Germans.  Markwald  entered  Palermo,  and  be- 
came master  of  the  person  of  the  Einfi:.  Sept.  1202. 
He  died  shortly  after  of  an  unsuccessful  or  Markwsid. 
unskilful  operation  for  the  stone.  The  palace  and  the 
person  of  the  filing  were  seized  by  a  powerful  Norman' 
noble,  WiDiam  of  Capperone.  From  him  Walter  tlie 
Chancellor,  who  still  claimed  to  be  Bishop  of  Troja, 
and,  despite  of  the  Pope,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  en- 
deavored by  a  long  course  of  intrigue  to  wrest  away 
the  precious  charge.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
death  of  Walter  de  Brienne,  who  was  surprised,  taken, 
and  who  died  of  his  wounds^  as  a  prisoner  of  Diephold, 
gave  back  the  ascendency  to  the  German  party.  The 
Pope  was  constrained  to  accept  their  precarious  and 
doubtful  submission ;  to  admit  them  to  reconciliation 
witli  the  Church.     Diephold  became  the  most  power- 

1  Gesta,  xxxiy. 

s  The  battle,  the  Uth  of  Jane,  1905. 
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ful  subject,  and  more  than  a  subject  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Thus  grew  up  the  young  Frederick,  the  ward  of  the 
Pope,  without  that  pious,  or  at  least  careful  education  ^ 
which  might  have  taught  him  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  Holy  See ;  among  Churchmen  who  conspired 
against  or  openly  defied  the  head  of  the  Church ; 
taught  from  his  earliest  years  by  every  party  to  mis- 
trust the  other;  taught  by  the  Sicilians  to  hate  the 
Germans,  by  the  Germans  to  despise  the  Sicilians ; 
taught  that  in  the  Pope  himself,  his  guardian,  there 
was  no  faith  or  loyalty ;  that  his  guardian  would  have 
sacrificed  him,  had  it  been  his  interest,  to  the  house  of 
Tancred.  All  around  him  was  intrigue,  violence,  con- 
flict. Government  was  almost  suspended  throughout 
Sicily.  The  Saracens  hardly  acknowledging  any  alle- 
giance to  the  throne,  warred  with  impartiality  against 
the  Christians  of  both  parties ;  yet  neither  had  any 
repugnance  to  an  alliance  with  the  gallant  Infidels 
against  the  opposing  party.  Such  was  the  training 
of  him  who  was  in  a  short  time  to  wear  the  Imperial 
crown,  to  wage  the  last  strife  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstaufen  with  his  mother,  rather  perhaps  his  step- 
mother, the  Church. 

1  The  Cardinal  Cencio  Savelli,  aftenrardB  the  mOd  Honorini  lEL,  had  al 
flnt  the  nominal  chai^ge  of  his  educatioii. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INNOCENT  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Empire,  now  vacant,  might  seem  to  invite  the 
commanding  interposition  of  Innocent.  It  vacancy  or 
opened  almost  a  wider  field  for  the  ambition  ***•  *"^*"' 
of  the  Pope,  and  for  those  exorbitant  pretensions  to 
power  which  disguised  themselves  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  order  by  expanding  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  than  Italy  itself.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  reconcile  these  vast  demands  for  what  was  called 
spiritual  freedom,  but  which  was  in  fact  spiritual  do- 
minion, with  the  real  interests  of  Germany.  The 
prosperity,  the  peace  of  the  Empire  depended  on  the 
strength,  the  influence,  the  unity  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er ;  the  security,  the  advancement  of  the  Papacy  on 
its  weakness  and  its  anarchy.  A  vigorous  and  uncon- 
tested Sovereignty  could  alone  restrain  the  conflicting 
states,  and  wisely  and  temperately  administered,  might 
advance  the  social  condition  of  Germany.  At  all 
events,  such  sovereignty  was  necessary  to  spare  the 
realm  from  years  of  civil  war,  during  which  armed 
adventurers  grew  up,  from  their  impregnable  castles 
warring  against  each  other,  defying  all  government, 
wasting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  preventing  cul- 
ture, inhibiting  commerce,  retarding  civilization.  But 
a  powerful  Emperor  had  always  been  found  formidable 
to  the  Church,  at  least  to  the  temporal  rule  of  the 
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Papax;y;  his  claims  to  Italian  dominion  were  only 
suspended  by  his  inability  to  enforce  them;  and  the 
greater  his  strength,  the  less  the  independence  of  the 
German  prelacy.  The  Emperor  either  domineered 
over  them,  or  filled  the  important  sees  with  his  own 
favorites.  The  Pope  could  not  but  remember  the  long 
strife  of  his  predecessors  with  the  house  of  Uohen- 
staufen  ;  in  them  was  centred  all  the  hostility,  all  the 
danger  of  Ghibellinism ;  they  seemed  bom  to  be  im- 
placable foes  of  the  Papacy :  he  might  naturally  shrink 
in  execration  at  the  recent  cruelties  of  Henry,  though 
he  could  hardly  augur  in  the  infant  King  of  Sicily 
so  obstinate  an  antagonist  to  his  successors  as  Fred- 
erick II. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Empire  in  this  haughty 
house  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  serious  apprehension  ; 
it  added  immeasurably  to  the  Imperial  power,  and 
every  subordinate  consideration  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  limitation  of  that  power. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Henry,  his  brother 
Philip  retires  PbiUp,^  abandoning  his  first  intention  of  de- 
toQenoany.  g^ending  to  the  south,  and  of  taking  with 
him  the  young  Frederick,  hastened  to  the  Alps,  which 
he  reached  not  without  difficulty,  pursued,  even  men- 
aced, by  the  murmurs  and  imprecations  of  the  Italians. 
Already  had  Henry  in  his  lifetime  obtained  the  oath 
of  many  of  the  Grerman  princes  to  his  infant  son,  as 
King  of  the  Romans  and  heir  of  the  Empire.  Philip 
at  first  asserted,  and  seemed  honestly  disposed  to  assert 


1  Philip  had  been  intended  for  holj  orden,  was  provost  of  Alz4a-Cha- 
pelle,  had  been  chosen  Bishop  of  Wurtsburg  in  1191.  In  1194  lie  aooom- 
panied  the  Emperor  to  Apulia;  was  named  Doke  of  Tuscanjr,  1195;  married 
to  the  Princesr  Irene;  Dake  of  Swabia,  1196. 
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the  claims  of  his  nephew  ;  bnt  an  infant  Emperor  was 
too  contrary  to  German  usage,  manifestly  so  unsuited 
to  the  difficult  times,  that  Philip  consented  to  be 
chosen  King  by  a  large  body  of  princes  and  Mareh  e. 
of  prelates  assembled  at  Mulhausen.^  But  the  adverse 
party  had  not  been  inactive.  The  soul  of  this  party 
was  Adolph  of  Altena,  the  powerful,  opulent,  and 
crafty  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  great  prelates  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  neighboring  princes  seemed  to  claim 
a  kind  of  initiative.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Con- 
rad of  Wittlesbach,  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land;^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  appeared  at  first  on  the  side 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  met  at  Ander- 
nach,  and  professed  surprise  that  the  rest  of  the  princes 
were  so  slow  in  joining  the  legitimate  Diet.  They  de- 
termined, of  themselves,  to  raise  upan  antagonist  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  Three  princes  for  difier- 
ent  reasons  refused  to  embark  in  the  perilous  contest. 
Richard  of  Cornwall  was  at  length  conscious  of  his 
folly  in  aspiring,  as  he  had  too  often  done,  to  the  Em- 
pire. Berthold  of  Zahringen,  who  had  once  yielded, 
withdrew  fi'om  prudence,  or  rather  avarice.*  Bernard 
of  Saxony,  as  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  burden 
of  Empire,  and  already  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Philip. 
The  prelates  turned  their  thoughts  at  length  to  the 
house  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  irreconcilable  adversary 
of  the  house  of  Swabia.  Henry,  the  eldest  otho. 
son,  was  engaged  in  the  Crusades ;  the  second,  Otho, 

I  At  Arnstadt,  in  Thuringia,  acooiding  to  Boehmer,  Pref.  p.  ix.  Oom- 
f«ra  the  passage  as  to  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  princes. 

3  Conrad  of  Radensbuig,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  later  of  Wartzburg,  once 
a  leliow-etudent  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  was  also  in  the  Holy  Land;  as  also 
the  eldest  son  of  Heniy  the  Lion. 

*  Annal.  Argentin. 
\ou  IV.  82 
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since  the  house  had  &llea  under  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire, had  resided  at  the  court  of  England,  under  the 
protection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall.  By  his  valor  he 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  uncle,  King  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion :  he  had  been  created  first  Count  of 
York,  afterwards  Count  of  Poitou.  Otho  could  not 
have  lived  under  a  better  training  for  the  fostering  his 
hereditary  hatred  and  thirst  of  revenge  against  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  or  for  the  love  of  chivalrous 
adventure.  He  had  nothing  to  lose,  an  imperial  crown 
to  win.  His  uncle,  Richard  of  England,  could  never 
A.D.  1198.  forget  his  imprisonment  in  Germany,  and  the 
part  taken  by  the  Emperor  in  that  galling  and  dis- 
graceful transaction.  The  perfidy  and  avarice  of 
Henry  were  to  be  visited  in  due  retribution  on  his 
race.^  Otho  set  forth  on  his  expedition,  to  gain  the 
Imperial  crown,  well  furnished  with  English  gold,' 
with  some  followers,  and  with  provisions  o£  war.  In 
May  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Cologne ;  he  was 
declared  the  champion  of  the  Church :  he  owed  his 
election  to  a  few  Churchmen.  The  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne either  represented,  or  pretended  to  represent,  be- 
sides his  own  vote,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Eng- 
lish gold  bought  the  avaricious  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  Flemish  nobles,  allied  with  England,  were  almost 
unanimous  in  fiivor  of  Otho ;  many  other  princes,  who 

1  By  the  English  account  King  Richard  by  his  money  initiated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Archbishop  Adolph;  he  bought  the  crown  for  Otho:  '*  Bex 
Richardus  divitils  et  consiliis  pollens^  tantum  egit  muneribos  et  xeniis  snia 
erga  Archepiscopum  Colonin  et  erga  proceres  imperii,  quod  omnibus  aliis 
omissis,  Othonem  nepotem  suum,  mine  strenuitatia  et  elegantis  corporis 
adolescentem  elegerint."  —  Radulph.  Coggeshal,  ap.  Martene,  y.  S51. 
Philip  asserts  this  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope.  —  Apud  Innocent,  Epist.  L  747. 

s  According  to  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  fiO,000  marks.    "  Quss  in 
ferebant  qoinquaginta  deztrarii."  —  c  Yii.  17. 
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had  returned  from  the  Crusades  on  the  news  of  the 
Emperor's  death,  joined  either  from  love  of  war,  re- 
spect for  the  Church,  or  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
the  growing  party. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  notion  of  a 
great  supreme  religious  power,  the  representative  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutable  justice  upon  earth,  ab- 
solutely above  all  passion  or  interest,  interposing  with 
the  commanding  voice  of  authority  in  the  quarrels  of 
kings  and  nations,  persuading  peace  by  the  unimpeach- 
able impartiality  of  its  judgments,  and  even  invested  in 
power  to  enforce  its  unerring  decrees*  But  the  sub- 
limity of  the  notion  depends  on  the  arbiter's  absolute 
exemption  from  the  unextinguishable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  If  the  tribunal  commands  not  unques- 
tioning respect ;  if  there  be  the  slightest  just  suspicion 
of  partiality  ;  if  it  goes  beyond  its  lawftd  province  ;  if 
it  has  no  power  of  compelling  obedience ;  it  adds  but 
another  element  to  the  general  confusion  ;  it  is  a  parti- 
san enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  a  mediator 
conciliating  conflicting  interests,  or  overawing  the  col- 
lision of  factions.  Yet  such  was  the  Papal  power  in 
these  times  :  often,  no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
humanity,  too  often  on  the  other ;  looking  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  alone,  assumed,  but  assumed  with- 
out ground  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Christendom  and 
mankind ;  the  representative  of  fallible  man  rather  than 
of  the  infallible  God.  Ten  years  of  strife  and  civil  war 
in  Germany  are  to  be  traced,  if  not  to  the  direct  insti- 
gation, to  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  Pope  Innocent 
III. 

It  was  too  much.the  interest  of  both  parties  to  obtain 
the  influence  of  the  Pope  in  their  &vor,  not  to  incline 
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them  outwardly  at  least  to  submit  their  claims  to  his 
investigation.  But  it  was  almost  as  certain  that  one 
party  at  least  would  not  abide  by  his  unfavorable  de- 
cree :  and  however  awful  the  power  of  excoinmunica- 
tion  with  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pope 
would  endeavor  to  compel  obedience,  in  no  instance 
had  the  spiritual  power,  at  least  in  later  days,  obtained 
eventual  success. 

Innocent  assumed  a  lofty  equity ;  but  the  house  of 
Conduct  of  Henry  the  Lion  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the 
Innocent.  Pope  ;  the  house  of  Swabia  ungovernable,  if 
not  inimical.  His  first  measure  against  Philip  was  one 
of  cautious  hostility.  Philip  was  already  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church  —  I.  As  implicated  with  his  brother  in 
the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  family  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Tancred,  the  rival  favored  by  the  Pope  for  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  II.  As  having  held  by  Imperial  grant 
the  domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  to  which  the 
Veb.iid8.  Popes  maintained  their  right  by  anathema 
against  all  who  should  withhold  them  from  the  See. 
The  Bishop  of  Sutri  was  sent  as  Legate  to  demand  of 
Philip  the  immediate  release  of  Sybilla,  the  widow  of 
Tancred,  and  of  her  daughters,  who  were  imprisoned 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno 
their  partisan.  The  German  prelates  of  the  Rhine 
were  commanded  to  support  this  demand,  to  sequester 
the  goods  of  all  who  had  presumed  to  assist  in  the  in- 
carceration of  an  Archbishop,  in  itself  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege.^ The  Chapter  of  Mentz,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Primate,  was  to  pronounce  an  interdict  not  only  on 
those  concerned  in  the  imprisonment,  and  the  whole 
city  in  which  it  had  taken  place ;  Jbut  also  to   bring 

1  Epiflt.  i.  24,  25. 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Church  all  German  princes  who 
did  not  heartily  strive  for  their  release :  if  satisfaction 
was  not  instantly  made,  the  ban  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.^  Philip  himself  was  to  be  reminded  of 
his  state  of  excommunication,  as  usurper  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Church.  Only  on  his  giving  full  satis- 
&ction  on  both  points,  the  instantaneous  release  of  the 
prisoners,  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  and  his 
surrender  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Roman  See,  w^as  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  empowered  to  grant  absolution  ;  other- 
wise Philip  could  only  receive  it  as  a  suppliant  from  the 
Pope  himself.  Thus  the  first  act  of  the  aspirant  to  the 
Empire  was  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  almost  the 
highest  pretensions  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  a  condem- 
nation of  his  brother's  policy,  the  cession  of  the  lands 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Innocent  had  chosen  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  perhaps  from  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, for  this  important  Legation,  in  full  confidence, 
no  doubt,  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  would 
quench  all  feelings  of  nationality.  But  either  from 
this  nationality,  from  weakness,  or  love  of  peace,  the 
Bishop  of  Sutri  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Philip  to  stretch  to  the  utmost,  if  not  to  go  beyond, 
his  instructions.  Philip  consented  in  vague  words  to 
the  amplest  satisfaction ;  and  on  this  general  promise, 
obtained  a  secret  absolution  from  the  Legate.  Inno- 
cent disclaimed  his  weak  envoy ;  afterwards  degraded 
him  from  his  See,  and  banished  him  to  a  remote  monas- 
tery, where  he  died  in  shame  and  grief.^ 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  Innocent  dwells  on  the  sins  of  the  luxnrious  and 
effeminate  Sicilians,  who  had  been  visited  on  that  acoount  by  the  crueltiei 
of  the  Germans,  rather  than  on  the  tyranny  and  inhumanity  of  the  Ger- 
•nans.  —  Epist.  26. 

s  Ughelli,  ItalU  Sacra,  i.  1276.    Worms,  June  29  1198. 
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Yet  Philip  stood  absolved  by  one  representing  the 
Papal  authority.  This  objection  to  the  validity  of  his 
election  was  removed ;  and  in  most  other  respects  his 
superiority  was  manifest.  The  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful part  of  the  Empire  acknowledged  him  ;  his  army 
was  the  strongest ;  the  treasures  which  his  brother  had 
brought  from  Sicily  were  lavished  with  successful  prod- 
igality; his  garrison  as  yet  occupied  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  city  in  which  the  Emperors  were  crowned ;  all  the 
sacred  regalia  were  in  his  hands.  The  Rhenish  prel- 
ates and  the  nobles  of  Finders  stood  almost  alone  on 
the  side  of  Otho ;  but  Richard  of  England  had  sup- 
plied  him  with  large  sums  of  money ;  and  with  the  aid 
juiyio^nge.  of  the  Flemish  princes  he  made  himself  mas- 
twrS^"**^  ter  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  crowned  in 
jX'i2  1198  ^^^^  ^^  ^y  ^^^  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
Aug.  15,  Uds.  Philip  celebrated  his  coronation  at  Mentz, 
but  the  highest  Prelate  who  would  perform  this  rite 
was  a  foreigner,  at  least  not  a  German,  Aimo,  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Tarentaise. 

If  Richard  of  England  was  on  one  side  in  this  con- 
Phiup  test,  Philip  Augustus  of  France  was  sure  to 

of"ISJnS.  be  on  the  other ;  and  besides  his  rivalry  with 
England,  the  King  of  France  had  personal  and  heredi- 
tary cause  for  hostility  to  Otho ;  and  with  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen  he  had  ever  maintained  friendly  al- 
liance.^ 

Innocent  seemed  to  await  the  submission  of  the  cause 

\  Godef.  Mod.  Arnold  Lubeck.  See  Von  Raumer,  iii.  p.  107.  Gcrr. 
Tilb.  The  King  of  France,  writing  to  the  Pope:  ^  Ad  hec  cum  rex  AngUa 
per  fks  et  nefas  pecani&  8u&  mediante  nepotem  suum  ad  imperialem  apioem 
conatur  intrudere,  vos  nullatenuB  intnisionem  iUam,  d  placet,  debetia  ad- 
mittere,  quoniam  in  opprobrium  corome  noetrs  cognoscitnr  rendondare.** 
—Innocent,  Epist  i.  690. 
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to  his  arbitration ;  as  yet,  indeed,  he  was  fully  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of*  Rome  and  Italy,  The  p^p^ 
fiiends  of  Otho,  who  could  well  anticipate  his  i**"***"*- 
favorable  judgment,  were  the  first  to  make  their  appeal. 
Addresses  were  sent  to  Rome  in  the  name  of  Richard 
King  of  England,  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the 
city  of  Milan,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  suffra-^ 
gans  the  Bishops  of  Munster,  Minden,  Paderbom, 
Cambray  and  Utrecht,  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  the 
Abbots  of  Verden  and  Corvey,  Duke  Henry  of  Bra- 
bant, with  many  Abbots  and  Counts.  Most  of  these 
documents  promised  the  most  profound  submission  on 
the  part  of  Otho  to  the  Church ;  specifically  abandoned 
the  detestable  practice^  of  seizing  the  goods  of  bish- 
ops and  abbots  on  their  decease,  and  pledged  all  the 
undersigned  to  the  same  loyal  protection  of  the  Church 
and  all  her  rights.  The  answer  of  Innocent  was  cour- 
teous, but  abstained  from  recognizing  the  title  of  Otho. 

The  civil  war  began  its  desolations.  Philip  at  first 
gained  great  advantages ;  he  advanced  almost  aj>.  u99. 
to  the  gi^tes  of  Cologne  ;  and  retreated  only  on  the 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  a  powerful  army  from  Flan- 
ders. It  was  civil  war  in  its  most  barbarous  lawless- 
ness. Bonn,.  Andernach,  and  other  towns  were  burned ; 
it  is  said  that  a  nun  was  stripped  naked,  anointed  with 
honey,  rolled  in  feathers,  and  then  set  on  a  horse  with 
her  face  to  the  tail,  and  paraded  through  the  streets. 
Philip,  on  his  side,  wrought  by  indignation  from  his 
constitutional  mildness,  commanded  the  guilty  soldiers 
to  be  boiled  in  hot  water.  The  winter  suspended  the 
hostile  operations. 

Philip  himself  maintained  a  lofly  silence  towards 
1 "  Consaetudinem  illam  detestAbiloin.*' 
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Rome ;  he  would  not,  it  might  seem,  compromise  the 
right  of  election  in  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the 
realm,  by  what  might  be  construed  into  the  acknowl- 
edged arbitration  of  a  superior  authority.  A  year  had 
now  passed ;  the  war,  on  the  whole,  had  been  to  his 
advantage ;  the  death  of  Richard  of  England  had  de- 
^prived  Otho  of  his  most  formidable  ally.  Innocent 
could  no  longer  brook  delay;  without  his  aid  there  was 
danger  lest  tlie  cause  of  Otho  should  utterly  fiiil.  Hia 
expectations  that  both  parties  would  lay  the  cause  at 
his.  feet  were  disappointed ;  he  was  compelled  to  take 
the  initiative.  Unsummoned  therefore  by  general  con- 
sent, appealed  to  by  but  one  party,  he  ascended  a&  it 
were  his  tribunal ;  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  though  by  no  means  committing  himself,  he 
allowed  his  favorable  disposition  to  transpire  somewhat 
more  clearly.  In  an  address  to  the  Princes  and  Prel- 
ates, he  declared  his  surprise  that  a  cause  on  which 
depended  the  dignity  or  disgrace  of  the  Church,  the 
peace  and  unity  or  the  desolation  of  the  Empire,  had 
not  been  at  once  submitted  to  him,  in  whom  yrvts  vested 
the  sole  and  absolute  right  of  determining  the  dispute 
in  the  first  and  last  resort.  It  was  his  duty  to  admon- 
ish them  to  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  anarchy.  He 
would  adjudge  the  crown  to  him  who  should  unite  the 
greater  number  of  sufirages,«and  was  the  best  deserv- 
ing.^ The  merits  of  the  case  were  thus  left  to  no  rigid 
rule  of  right,  but  vaguely  yielded  up  to  his  arbitrary 
judgment.  Philip,  at  the  same  time,  found  it  expe- 
dient to  announce  his  election,  not  to  submit  his  claim, 
to  the  Court  of  the  Pontiff.^     He  wrote  fix)m  the  city 

1  Epist.  i.  690;  date  probably  May  90. 
s  Spires,  May  38. 
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of  Spires,  that  he  had  received  with  due  honor  the 
Bishop  of  Sntri  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Anastasia,  the 
envoys  of  the  Pope.  He  had  only  kept  them  in  his 
court  to  witness  the  course  of  affairs.  He  sent  them 
now  to  announce  that  by  Grod's  merciful  guidance  all 
had  turned  out  in  his  favor,  the  obstacles  to  his  eleva- 
tion were  rapidly  disappearing ;  he  entreated  his  Holi- 
ness to  turn  an  attentive  ear  to  their  report.  At  the 
same  time  came  an  address  from  the  princes  and  prel- 
ates ;  the  list,  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  few  names  which  had  sup- 
ported the  address  of  Otho. 

Philip  Augustus  of  France  supported  the  demands 
of  Philip's  partisans.  Among  the  princes  were  the 
kings  of  Bohemia,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Meran,  and  Lorraine,  the  margraves  of  Meis- 
sen, Brandenburg,  and  Moravia.  The  host  of  prelates 
was  even  more  imposing.  The  archbishops  of  Magde- 
burg, of  Treves  (who  had  perhaps  been  brought  back), 
and  Besan^on ;  the  Bishops  of  Ratisbon,  Freisingen, 
Augsburg,  Constance,  Eichstadt,  Worms,  Spires,  Brix- 
en,  and  Hildesheim,  with  a  large  number  of  abbots, 
Herzfeld,  Tegemsee,  Elwangen.  These  had  signed, 
but  there  were  besides  assenting  to  the  address,  Otho 
the  palatine  of  Burgundy  (Philip's  brother),  the  dukes 
of  Zahringen  and  Carinthia,  the  margraves  of  Lands- 
berg  and  Bohberg ;  the  palgraves  of  Thuringia,  Wit- 
tlesbach,  and  numberless  other  counts  and  nobles :  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the 
Bishops  of  Verden,  Halberstadt,  Merseburg,  Naum- 
burg,  Osnaburg,  Bamberg,  Passau,  Coire,  Trent,  Metz, 
Toul,  Verdun,  Lidge.  There  was  submission,  at  the 
same  time  something  of  defiance  and  menace,  in  their 
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language.  They  declared  that  thej  had  no  design  to 
Btraiten  the  rights  of  the  holy  see;  but  they  urged 
upon  the  Pope  that  he  should  not  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  Empire ;  they  warned  him  against  hostil- 
ity towards  Markwald  the  seneschal  of  the  Empire,  and 
declared  themselves  ready  after  a  short  repose,  with  the 
Emperor  at  their  head,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
Rome  in  great  force.^  The  Pope  replied  to  the  prince 
and  prelates  that  he  had  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  con- 
tested election ;  he  should  be  prepared  to  join  the 
Emperor  who  had  been  elected  lawfully ;  he  should 
remember  rather  the  good  than  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
Emperor ;  it  was  by  no  means  his  desire  to  trench  on 
his  temporal  rights,  but  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  em- 
pire as  of  the  church.  They  would  judge  better  of 
his  proceedings  against  Markwald,  when  better  in- 
formed, and  when  they  had  closed  their  ears  against 
the  calumniators  of  the  Roman  see. 

Conrad  Archbishop  of  Mentz,^  the  Primate  of  Grer- 
many,  of  noble  family,  venerable  for  his  age,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  character,  had  been  absent  in  the  Holy 
Land  throughout  all  these  proceedings.  To  him,  sup* 
posing  him  to  be  yet  in  Palestine,  Innocent  addressed 
HaySfiiw.  an  epistle^  which  explained  the  state  of  the 
contest,  manifestly  with  a  strong  bearing  towards  Otho ; 
he  declared  that  all  his  measures  were  for  the  greatness, 
not,  as  turbulent  men  asserted,  for  the  destruction  of 

1  The  date  of  this  address  of  the  German  princes  and  prelates  is  of  tome 
importance.  Hurter  places  it  in  1199.  It  is  dated  at  Spires,  t.  Kal.  Jim. 
May  2S.  Geoi^iah  in  his  Regesta  assigns  it  to  1X98 ;  bat  if  so,  it  preceded 
the  coronation  both  of  Otho  and  Philip.  Von  Raumer  places  it  in  his  text 
in  1199,  in  his  note  in  1198.    Boehmer  in  1200. 

s  Conrad  held  the  cardinal  bishopric  of  St.  Salrina,  with  the  primacy  of 
Mentz.  —  Epist.  ii.  293. 

•EpisLii. 
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the  Empire.     He  enjoined  him  to  send  orders  to  his 
diocese,  that  all  the  officers,  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
barons  dependent  on  the  church  of  Mentz,  should  su{)- 
port  the  Emperor  approved  by  the  Holy  See.     Conrad 
had  already  set  out  for  Europe,  he  passed  not.  6.1  i9e. 
through  Rome  ;  and  Innocent,  after  a  long  confeience, 
invested  him  in  full  authority  to  reestablish  peace  in 
Germany.     The   Primate,  on   his  part,   promised   to 
come  to  no  final  determination  without  sending  previ- 
ous information  to  the  Pope.     On  the  arrival  st.  jamet's 
of  Conrad  in  Germany  both  parties  consented  ^y*^^^^ 
to  a  suspension  of  arms  until  St.  Martin's  Day. 

Both  contending  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Inno- 
cent. Those  of  Otho  were  urgent,  implor- jj^i^^^gje. 
ing,  submissive.  In  every  respect  would  the  ^  ^^^ 
religious  Otho  submit  himself  to  the  wishes  *'*^^'^^^' 
of  the  Pope.  The  envoys  of  Philip  were  tlie  provost 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Strasburg,  and  a  subdeacon  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Perhaps  none  of  the  great  prelates 
would  trust  themselves  or  could  be  trusted  on  such  a 
mission.  To  them  Innocent  seized  the  occasion  of 
proclaiming  in  a  full  consistory  of  Cardinals  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power.  The 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  cited  to  liis  purpose. 
The  subordination  of  the  kingship  to  the  priesthood 
in  Melchisedec  and  Abraham ;  the  inferiority  of  the 
anointed  to  him  who  anoints  'r  even  Christ  the  anointed, 
is  inferior  as  to  his  manhood,  to  the  Father  by  whom 
he  is  anointed.  Priests  are  called  gods,  kings  princes ; 
the  one  have  power  on  earth,  the  other  in  heaven  ;  one 
Dver  the  soul,  the  other  over  the  body ;  the  priesthood 
is  as  much  more  wortliy  than  the  kingship  as  the  soul 
than  the  body.     The  priesthood  is  older  than  the  king-  * 
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ship :  God  gave  Israel,  who  had  long  had  priests,  kings 
in  his  wrath.  Only  among  the  heathen  was  the  king- 
dom the  older ;  yet  even  Baal,  who  ruled  over  Assyria 
after  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  younger 
than  Shem.  Then  came  allusions  to  the  fate  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  to  the  disunion  of  the  priesthood 
by  the  wicked  schismatic  Jeroboam.  From  thence  to 
modem  times  the  transition  was  bold  but  easy.  The 
happy  times  of  Innocent  II.  and  the  Saxon  Lothair 
and  their  triumph  over  Conrad  and  Anacletus  were 
significantly  adduced :  **  So  truth  ever  subdues  false- 
hood." The  allusion  to  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
even  more  fine  and  subtle.  In  him  the  Empire  was 
united  while  the  Church  was  divided ;  but  the  schism 
and  he  who  fostered  the  schism  were  stricken  to  the 
earth.  Now  the  Church  is  one,  the  Empire  divided* 
It  concluded  with  the  assertion  that  the  Pope  had  trans- 
ferred the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West,  that  the 
Empire  is  granted  as  an  investiture  by  the  Pope.  **  We 
will  read  the  letter  of  your  lord,  we  will  consult  with 
our  brethren,  and  then  give  our  answer ;  may  God  en- 
able us  to  act  wisely  for  His  honor,  the  advantage  of 
the  Church,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire."  In  his 
reply  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  the  leaning  of  Inno- 
cent against  Philip,  though  yet  slightly  disguised,  was 
more  clearly  betrayed.  If  he  had  the  majority  of 
voices  and  the  possession  of  the  regalia,  on  the  other 
liaud  must  be  taken  into  account  the  illegality  of  his 
coronation,  his  excommunication  by  the  Church  from 
which  he  had  but  fraudulently  obtained  absolution ;  the 
design  to  make  the  Empire  hereditary  in  his  house. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  arraigned  in  no  mod- 
derate  terms  for  presuming  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
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diet  of  the  Empire  without  the  Pope's  previous  con- 
sent.^ 

The  assembly  at  Boppart  in  the  previous  year  had 
come  to  nothing.  Othb  only  appeared,  neither  Philip 
nor  his  supporters  condescended  to  notice  the  suomionfi. 
Again  the  war  broke  out,  and  raged  with  all  Jane,  usq. 
its  ferocity.  Philip  fell  on  the  hereditary  territories  of 
the  house  of  Guelf.  The  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
burned  Helmstadt ;  Henry,  the  brother  of  Otho,  rav- 
aged the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim,  and  threw  himself 
into  Brunswick,  now  besieged  by  Philip.  Philip  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  with  great  loss  and  dishonor ;  he 
returned  to  the  Rhine,  where  his  ally  the  Bishop  of 
Worms  was  wasting  the  country  round  his  Oct.  27. 
own  city ;  he  obtained  a  powerful  ally  in  Conrad  of 
Scharfenech,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Spires. 
The  death  of  the  peaceful  Primate,  Conrad  of  Mentz, 
destroyed  all  hopes,  if  hopes  there  were,  of  composing 
the  strife  by  amicable  negotiation.  A  double  election 
for  the  primacy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
all-pervading  conflict  Hardly  were  the  last  obsequies 
paid  to  the  remains  of  Conrad  when  the  Chapter  met. 
Both  the  elected  prelates  were  men  of  noble  German 
race.  The  partisans  of  Philip  chose  Leopold  of  the 
house  of  Schonfield,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  See  of  Worms.  Leopold  was  a  churchman,  strong 
in  mind,  strong  in  body,  vigorous  and  violent ;  no  less 
distinguished  for  the  qualities  of  a  warlike  leader  than 
an  able  prelate;  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  at  least  had  not  restrained  his  soldiers  in  the 
plunder  of  churches :  his  enemies  described  him  as  a 
tyrant  rather  than  a  bishop ;  and  such  was  his  daring 

1  Epiflt  Tol.  i.  p.  691. 
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that  he  is  said,  somewhat  later,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
burning  torches,  to  have  excommunicated  the  Pope 
himself.^  The  opposite  parly  elected  Siegfried,  of  the 
house  of  Eppstein,  but  Mentz'  being  in  possession  of 
their  adversaries,  they  withdrew  to  Bingen  to  confirm 
their  election. 

Innocent  now  determined  to  assume  openly  the  fnno- 
Pope  inno-  tiou  of  Supreme  arbiter  in  this  great  quarrel, 
uattoa.  The  Cardinal  Guide  Pierleoni,  Bishop  of 
Palestrina,  appeared  in  Germany  with  a  Bull  contain- 
ing the  full  and  elaborate  judgment.  This  was  the 
tenor  of  the  Bull :  —  "It  belongs  to  the  Apostolic  See 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  election  of  the  Emperor,  both 
in  the  first  and  last  resort ;  ^  in  the  first,  because  by  her 
aid  and  on  her  account  the  Empire  was  transplanted 
from  Constantinople ;  by  her  as  the  sole  authority  for 
this  transplanting,  on  her  behalf  and  for  her  better  pro- 
tection: in  the  last  resort,  because  the  Eniperor  re- 
ceives the  final  confirmation  of  his  dignity  fi*om  the 
Pope ;  is  consecrated,  crowned,  invested  in  the  impe- 
rial dignity  by  him.  That  which  must  be  sought  is  the 
lawfiil,  the  right,  the  expedient."  Innocent  proceeds  to 
discuss  at  length  the  claims  of  the  three  kings,'  the 
child  (Frederick  of  Sicily),  Philip,  and  Otho.  He 
admits  the  lawful  election,  the  oath  twice  taken,  and 
once  at  least  freely,  by  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  to 

1  Cfisar,  Heisterb.  Dialog.  Mirac  ii.  9. 

s  It  was  the  Emperor,  not  the  King  of  the  GermanB.  Innocent,  in  the> 
027,  held  to  this  distinction.  The  Germans  had  ftill  right  to  choose  their 
king,  but  their  king,  being  also  hy  established  usage  Emperor,  came  UDdir 
the  direct  cognizance  of  the  Pope. — EpisL  i.  S97. 

•  According  to  M.  Abel  (Philip  der  HohensUnAr),  the  Deliberatio  ww 
not  a  published  document;  at  all  events  it  contains  the  views  and  reason- 
higs  of  Innocent  The  results  were  to  be  oommnnicaCed  to  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire  bj  his  Legatee. 
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the  young  Frederick.  ^^  His  cause  it  might  seem  in- 
cumhent  on  the  Apostolic  See,  as  the  protector  of  the 
orphan,  to  maintain  ;  and  lest,  when  come  to  riper 
years,  in  his  wrath  at  having  been  deprived  of  the  Em- 
pire by  the  Papal  decree,  he  should  become  hostile  to 
the  Pope  and  withdraw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from 
her  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  whom  did  this  election  fall?  to  whom  was 
this  oath  sworn  ?  To  one  not  merely  incapable  of  rul- 
ing the  Empire,  but  of  doing  anything  ;  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  a  child  not  yet  baptized."  The  Deliberation 
enlarges  on  the  utter  unfitness  of  a  child  for  such  a 
high  o£Sce  in  such  perilous  times.  *'*'  Woe  unto  the 
realm,  saith  the  Scripture,  whose  king  is  a  child.  Dan- 
gerous, too,  were  it  to  the  Church  to  unite  the  Empire 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Yet  never  will  Frederick 
in  riper  years  be  able  justly  to  reproach  the  See  of 
Rome  with  having  robbed  him  of  his  Empire ;  it  is  his 
own  uncle  who  will  have  deprived  him  of  that  crown, 
of  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  who  is  even  endeavor- 
ing by  his  myrmidons  to  despoH  him  of  his  mother's 
kingdom,  did  not  the  holy  Church  keep  watch  and 
ward  ovex  his  rights.^ 

^^  Neither  can  any  objection  be  raised  against  the 
legality  of  the  election  of  Philip.  It.  rests  upon  the 
gravity,  the  dignity,  the  number  of  those  who  chose 
him.  It  may  appear  vindictive,  and  therefore  unbe- 
coming in  us,  because  his  father  and  his  brother  have 
been  persecutors  of  the  church,  to  visit  their  sins  on 
him.  He  is  mighty  too  in  territory,  in  wealth,  in  peo- 
ple ;  is  it  not  to  swim  against  the  stream  to  provoke  the 

1  Bemark  this  provident  anticipation  of  Frederick's  fhtnre  cause  of  quar- 
nl  V  Uk  the  See  of  Borne,  and  the  blame  cast  on  hta  relative. 
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enmitj  of  the  powerful  against  the  Church,  we  who, 
if  we  favored  Philip,  might  enjoy  that  peace  which  it 
ia  our  duty  to  ensue  ? 

^^  Tet  is  it  right  that  we  should  declare  against  him. 
Our  predecessors  have  excommunicated  him,  justly, 
solemnly,  and  canonically :  justly,  because  he  has  TicK 
lently  seized  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  solemnly,  in 
St.  Peter's  church  on  a  high  festivity  during  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  He  has  obtained  absolution,  it  is 
true,  from  our  Legate,  the  Bishop  of  Sutri,  but  in 
direct  contradicrion  to  our  express  commands.  Besides 
he  is  under  the  ban  pronounced  against  Markwald  and 
all,  Germans  as  well  as  Italians,  who  are  his  partisans. 
It  is  moreover  notorious  that  he  swore  fealty  to  the 
child ;  he  is  guilty  therefore  of  peijury :  h^  may  allege 
that  we  have  declared  that  oath  null ;  but  the  Israelites, 
when  they  would  be  released  from  their  oath  concern- 
ing Gibeon,  first  consulted  the  Lord ;  so  should  he  first 
have  consulted  us,  who  can  alone  absolve  from  oaths. 
But  if  &ther  shall  succeed  to  son,  brother  to  brother, 
the  Empire  ceases  to  be  elective,  it  becomes  hereditary ; 
and  in  what  house  would  the  Empire  be  perpetuated  ? 
—  a  house  in  which  one  persecutor  of  the  church  suc- 
ceeds to  another.  The  first  Henry  who  rose  to  the 
Empire  (the  Pope  goes  back  to  king  Henry  V.,  with 
whom  the  Hohenstaufen  had  but  remote  connection), 
violently  and  perfidiously  laid  hands  on  Pope  Paschal, 
of  holy  memory,  who  had  crowned  him ;  imprisoned 
him  with  his  cardinals,  whom  he  threatened  to  murder, 
until  Paschal,  in  fear  for  Henry  not  fi>r  himself,  ap- 
peased the  madman  by  concession.  The  said  Henry 
chose  an  heresiarch  as  an  Antipope,  set  up  an  idol 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that  the  schism  lasted 
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till  the  time  of  Pope  Calixtus.  From  this  house  came 
Frederick,  who  promised  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Ti- 
burtines  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  retained  them  as 
liegemen  of  the  Empire,  and  threatened  ottr  ancestor 
•he  Chancellor  Alexander,  who  asserted  the  rights  of 
St.  Peter,  that  if  it  were  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he 
should  feel  how  sharp-edged  were  the  swords  of  the 
Germans ;  who  plotted  to  dethrone  Pope  Hadrian,  al- 
leging that  he  was  the  sojj  of  a  priest ;  who  fomented 
a  long  schism  against  Alexander;  deceived  and  be- 
sieged Pope  Lucius  in  Verona.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor Henry  was  accursed  even  on  his  accession,  for  he 
invaded  and  wasted  the  lands  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Church  cut  off  the  noses  of  some  of  the 
servants  of  our  brother.  He  took  the  murderers  of 
Bishop  Albert  among  his  followers,  and  bestowed  large 
fiefs  upon  them.  He  caused  the  Bishop  of  Osimo,  be- 
cause he  declared  that  he  held  his  see  of  the  apostolic 
throne,  to  be  struck  on  the  mouth,  to  have  his  beard 
plucked  out,  with  other  shameless  indignities.  By  his 
commands  Conrad  put  our  honored  brother  the  Bishop 
of  Ostia  in  chains,  and  rewarded  his  sacrilege  with 
lands  and  honors ;  he  prohibited  all  appeals  from  the 
clergy  to  Rome  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  As 
to  Philip  himself,  he  has  ever  been  an  obstinate  perse- 
cutor of  the  church ;  he  called  himself  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany and  Campania,  and  claimed  all  the  lands  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  he  is  endeavoring  even  now  by 
the  support  of  Markwald  and  of  Diephold  to  deprive 
us  of  our  kingdom  of  Sicily.  If,  while  his  power  was 
yet  unripe,  he  so  persecuted  the  holy  church,  what 
would  he  do  if  Emperor  ?  It  behooves  us  to  oppose  him 
before  he  has  reached  his  full  strength.     That  the  sina 

VOL.  XV.  88 
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of  the  father  are  visited  on  the  sons,  we  know  from 
holy  writ,  we  know  from  many  examples,  Saul,  Jero- 
boam, Baasha.*'  The  Pope  exhausts  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  his  precedents. 

"  Now,  as  to  Otho.  It  may  seem  not  just  to  favc^ 
his  cause  because  he  was  chosen  but  by  a  minority ; 
not  becoming,  because  it  may  seem  that  the  Apostolic 
chair  acts  not  so  much  from  good-will  towards  him,  as 
from  hatred  of  the  others ;  i^ot  expedient  because  he  is 
less  poweiful.  But  as  the  Lord  abases  the  proud,  and 
lifts  up  the  humble,  as  he  raised  David  to  the  throne, 
so  it  is  just,  befitting,  expedient,  that  we  bestow  our  fa- 
vor upon  Otho.  Long  enough  have  we  delayed,  and 
labored  for  unity  by  our  letters  and  our  envoys ;  it  be- 
seems us  no  longer  to  appear  as  if  we  were  waiting  the 
issue  of  events,  as  if  like  Peter  we  were  denying  the 
truth  which  is  Christ ;  we  must  therefore  publicly  de- 
clare ourselves  for  Otho,  himself  devoted  to  the  Church, 
of  a  race  devoted  to  the  church,  by  his  mother's  side 
from  the  royal  house  of  England,  by  his  &ther  from 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  all,  especially  his  ancestor  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  the  loyal  sons  of  the  Church ;  him, 
therefore,  we  proclaim,  acknowledge  as  king ;  him  then 
we  summon  to  take  on  himself  the  imperial  crown." 

Innocent,  now  committed  in  the  strife,  plunged  into 
it  with  all  the  energy  and  activity  of  his  character.  To 
every  order,  to  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  clergy,  to 
the  princes  and  nobles,  to  every  distinguished  indiWd- 
ual,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Magdeburg,  the 
Archbishop  of  Aqaileia,  the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  of  Brabant,  were  addressed 
letters  from  the  See  of  Rome,  admonitory,  persuasive. 
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or  encouraging,  according  to  their  attachment  or  aver- ' 
sion  to  the  cause  of  Otho.     The  Legate  in  France  had 
directions  to  break  oflF,  if  possible,  the  alliance  of  Philip 
Augustus  with  the  Duke  of  Swabia :  ^  John  of  Eng- 
land was  urged  to  take  more  active  measures  in  favor 
of  Otho ;  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Palcstrina  crossed 
the  Alps  with  his  co-legate  the  Brother  Phil-  January 
ij) ;  he  had  an  interview  in  Champagne  with  *''^*'' 
the  legate  i:i  France,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia. 
They  proceeded  to  LiSge,  from  thence  to  Aix-la-Char 
pelle.     At  Neuss  Otho  appeared  before  the  three  Papal 
legates,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope  couched 
in  the  strongest  terms.     He  swore  to  maintain  all  the 
territories,  fiefs,  and  rights  of  the  See  of  Rome,  grant- 
ed by  all  the  Emperors  downwards,  from  Louis  the 
Pious ;  to  maintain  the  Pope  in  the  possessions  which 
he  How  holds,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  those  which  he 
does  not  now  occupy ;  to  render  the  Pope  that  honor 
and  obedience  which  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the 
pious  Catholic  Emperors.     He  swore  to  conduct  him- 
self as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Lombard 
and  Tuscan  leagues,*according  to  the  Pope's  counsel, 
as  also  in  any  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  France. 
"  If  on  my  account  the  Church  of  Rome  is  involved 
in  war,  I  will  aid  it  with  money.     This  oath  shall  be 
renewed  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writ-  ^he  Legate 
ing  when  I  shall  receive  the  imperial  crown."  gSS?*°* 
The  Cardinal  Guide  departed  to  Cologne;  •'«"«» ^i- 
in  the  name  of  Innocent   he   proclaimed  Otho  Em- 

1  Rather  later  the  Pope  endeavors  to  alarm  Philip  Angnstiu.  Philip 
(the  Emperor),  he  wyn^  had  claimed  the  gnardianship  of  Frederick  II.  and 
the  poeeession  of  Sidly.  If  he  had  gained  this  **  in  superbiam  elatns  aliud 
BOgitaret,  et  re^mtm  Francomm  sibi  disponeret  subjogare,  sicot  olim  dis- 
pueaerat  frater  ejus  Henricoa.**  —  Epist.  i.  717.    Did  Innocent  beliere  this  7 
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peror,  amid  the  applause  of  Otlio^s  partisans.  He  await 
jnn«  29.  ed  the  concourse  of  prelates  and  nobles  which 
at  Cologne,  he  had  summoned  to  Cologne:  few  came; 
some  even  of  the  bishops  closed  their  doors  against  the 
messengers  of  the  Legate.  Again  he  summoned  them 
to  Corvey,  and  began  to  thveaten  the  interdict.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Bingen,  where  he  spoke  more  openly 
of  the  interdict.  From  Bingen  letters  were  writ- 
86pt.8,i20L  ten  te  the  Pope,  describing  the  progress  of 
Otho's  affairs  as  triumphant.  "  Nothing  now  is  heard 
of  Philip  and  his  few  partisans ;  with  him  as  under 
God's  displeasure  everything  fails,  he  can  gather  no 
army  ;  while  Otho  will  soon  appear  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men."  The  Cardinal  could  hardly  intend  to 
deceive  the  Pope,  he  was  no  doubt  himself  deceived. 
pwup'i  At  that  very  time  were  assembled  at  Bam- 
Bamboif.  berg,  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and 
Bremen,  tlie  Bishops  of  Worms,  Passau,  Ratisbon, 
Constance,  Augsburg,  Eichstadt,  Havelberg,  Branden- 
burg, Meissen,  Naumburg,  and  Bamberg;  the  Abbots 
of  Fulda,  Herzfeld,  and  Kempten ;  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Austria,  Steyermark, 
Meran,  Zahringen,  the  "  Stadtholder  of  Bui^ndy," 
and,  a  number  of  other  princes.  They  expresased 
themselves  in  terms  of  which  the  contemptuousness 
was  but  lightly  veiled.  They  reiused  to  believe  (rea- 
son would  not  admit,  loyal  simplicity  would  not  be- 
lieve) that  the  unseemly  language  which  the  Bish<^ 
of  Palestrina,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Legate  of 
the  Pope,  presumed  to  hold  regarding  the  Empire, 
had  been  authorized  by  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  honored  conclave  of  the  Cardinals. 
"  Who  has  ever  heard  of  such  presumption  ?     What 
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proof  can  be  adduced  for  pretensions,  of  which  history, 
authentic  documents,  and  even  fable  itself  is  silent  ? 
Where  have  ye  read,  ye  Popes  I  where  have  ye  heard, 
ye  Cardinals  I  that  your  predecessors  or  your  legates 
have  dared  to  mingle  themselves  up  with  the  election 
of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  either  as  electors,  or  as  judges  ? 
The  election  of  the  Pope  indeed  required  the  assent  of 
the  Emperor,  till  Henry  I.  in  his  generosity  removed 
that  limitation,  tiow  dares  his  holiness  the  Pope  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand  to  seize  that  which  belongs  not 
to  him  ?  There  is  no  higher  council  in  a  contested 
election  for  the  Empire,  than  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire. Jesus  Christ  had  separated  spiritual  from  tempo- 
ral afiairs.  He  who  serves  God  should  not  mingle  in 
worldly  matters  ;  he  who  aims  at  worldly  power  is  un- 
worthy of  spiritual  supremacy.  Punish,  therefore, 
most  holy  Father,  the  Bishop  of  Palestrina  for  his  pre- 
sumption, acknowledge  Philip  whom  we  have  chosen, 
and,  as  it  is  your  duty^  prepare  to  crown  him." 

Innocent  replied  in  somewhat  less  dictatorial  and  im- 
perious language  ;  ^^  it  was  not  his  intention  not.  2. 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  electors,  but  it  was 
his  right,  his  duty,  to  examine  and  to  prove  the  fitness 
of  him  whom  he  had  solemnly  to  consecrate  and  to 
crown."  ^  His  Legates  had  instructions  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution,  to  pause  before  they  pro- 
claimed the  direct  excommunication  of  the  great  prel- 
ates of  the  realm.  These  prelates  were  already  under 
the  ban,' which  comprehended  the  partisans  of  Philip. 

1  Non  enim  elegimns  dm  penonam,  sed  electo  ab  eonun  parte  majori 
Jimooent  had  np  to  this  time  acknowledged  the  election  of  Otho  to  have 
been  by  a  minority)  qni  vooem  habere  in  imperatoru  electione  noscnntor, 
et  ubi  deboit,  et  a  quo  deboit  coronato,  favorem  praBstitimaa  et  prcstamua- 
-£lU8ti.7U. 
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But  of  the  virtual  or  direct  excommnnication  thej 
were  equally  contemptuous :  not  a  prelate  was  es- 
tranged from  Philip  or  attached  to  Otho,  by  the  terror 
of  the  Papal  censures.  This  array  of  almost  all  the 
great  ecclesiastics  of  Germany  against  the  Pope  dur- 
ing this  whole  contest  is  remarkable,  but  intelligible 
enough.  Almost  all  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
Bishoprics  were  held  by  sons  or  kinsmen  of  the  noble 
houses  ;  they  were  German  princes  as  well  as  German 
prelates.  The  survey  of  the  order  shows  at  once  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  realm,  and  unfolds  the  nature 
of  the  strife.  The  rivals  for  the  Primacy,  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Mentz,  were  both  of  noble  houses  —  Leo- 
pold of  the  house  of  Schonfeld,  Siegfried  of  that  of 
Eppstein.  Leopold's  ambition  was  to  retain  the  Bisb- 
opric  of  Worms  with  that  of  Mentz.  The  Pope  at 
once  repudiated  this  monstrous  demand,  irrespective  of 
the  ulterior  claims  to  the  Primacy,  which  he  adjudged 
to  Siegfried.  But  the  Chapter  of  Mentz,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, were  for  Leopold  and  Philip  (it  was  the  same 
cause  to  them).  Mentz  long  refused  to  open  her  gates 
to  the  Pope's  Primate.  Leopold,  warlike,  enterpris- 
ing, restless,  seems  to  have  nourished  a  mortal  hatred 
to  Innocent ;  he  threw  back,  as  has  been  said,  the  ban 
of  the  Pope,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter ;  and  at  length,  leaving  both  the  See  to 
which  he  aspired  and  that  which  he  actually  possessed, 
he  descended  into  Italy,  in  order  to  instigate  the  cities 
of  Romagna  to  throw  off  the  Papal  yoke.  The  ban- 
ner of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  floated  in  the  van  of 
the  anti-Papal  army.  In  many  of  these  cities  the 
Bishop  of  Worms  met  with  success ;  and  hence,  when 
after  the  death  of  Philip  a  general  amnesty  was  gnuited 
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to  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  partisans,  Leopold  only 
was  excluded,  and  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Pope.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Primacy ;  like  the 
Empire,  an  object  of  fierce  and  irreconcilable  strife. 
The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  timid,  avaricious,  and  time- 
serving, was  on  the  side  which  paid  liim  best.  He  had 
been  inclined  to  Otho,  then  fell  off  to  Philip.  At  one 
tima  he  offered  to  resign  his  See,  and  then,  being 
supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Treves,  declared  for 
Phihp.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Legate ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  empowered  to  seize  his  do- 
mains ;  yet  even  when  he  was  bought  to  the  party 
of  Philip,  he  made  excuses  to  elude  a  pubhc  meeting 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  Adolph,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  had  raised  Otho  to  the  Empire, 
crowned  him  in  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  ;  he  had  been  the  soul 
of  the  confederacy ;  but  already  there  were  dark  ru- 
mors of  his  treachery  and  meditated  revolt.  That 
revolt  took  place  at  length  ;  but  wealthy  Cologne  re- 
pudiated her  perfidious  Prelate,  maintained  her  fidelity 
to  Otho,  declared  Adolph  deposed,  and  elected  a  new 
Prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Bonn.  The  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg  was  for  Philip  ;  he  was  held  in  such  high 
respect  that  to  him  was  intrusted  the  protestation  of 
the  Diet  of  Bamberg;  he  alone,  at  a  later  period, 
seemed  worked  upon  by  the  Papal  influence  to  incline 
somewhat  more  to  the  cause  of  Otho.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  in  his  remote  diocese  contented 
himself  with  a  more  quiet  support  of  Philip ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  was  unmoved  alike  by  the 
friendly  overtures  of  Innocent,  and  by  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  Legate.  The  Archbishop  of  Besan^on 
rex*.eived  Philip  with  the  utmost  pomp,  led  him  to  his 
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cathedral,  and  gave  him  all  the  honors  of  an  Emperor. 
The  Archbishop  of  Tarantaise  had  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  Philip.  The  Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Spires,  Passau,  Eichstadt,  Freisingen  openly 
showed  their  contempt  for  the  Papal  mandates ;  the 
three  latter,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  maintained  the 
right  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms  to  the  Primacy.  The 
Bishop  of  Spires  seized  two  servants  of  the  Pope,  im- 
prisoned one  and  threatened  to  hang  the  other.  The 
Archbishops  of  Besan^on  and  Tarantaise,  the  Bishops 
of  Spires  and  Passau  were  cited  to  Rome  to  answer  for 
their  conduct;  they  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  the 
summons.  The  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzbui^ 
is  a  more  frightful  illustration  of  the  state  of  things. 
Conrad  of  Rabensberg  was  related  by  his  mother  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen ;  he  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  by  Henry.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Crusade,  when  he  heard  that  the  Chapter 
of  Hildesheim  had  chosen  him  their  Bishop.  He 
fulfilled  his  vow.  On  his  return  he  found  that  he 
had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg.  Conrad  was 
tempted  by  the  wealthier  see,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  house  of  his  race.  He  would  willingly 
have  retained  both.  So  important  was  his  support  to 
Philip,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, and  received  the  gift  of  the  castle  of  Stembeig. 
Innocent  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  estates  of  Wurtzburg ;  issued  injunctions 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  to  interdict  Conrad 
in  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim,  and  to  command  the 
Chapter  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  Yet  there  were 
secret  intimations,  that  a  man  of  his  high  character 
and  position  might  find  fiivor  in  Rome.     To  Rome  he 
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went ;  he  returned  Bishop  of  Wurtzbiirg ;  and  if  not 
now  an  opponent,  but  a  lukewarm  partisan  of  Philip, 
He  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  dignity  as 
Chancellor,*  perhaps  became  the  object  of  persecution. 
His  murder  was  an  act  of  private  revenge.  He  had 
determined  to  put  down  the  robbers  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace  round  Wurtzburg.  One  of  the  house  of 
Rabensberg  presumed  on  his  relationship  to  claim  an 
exception  from  this  decree :  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
inflexible  Conrad.  The  kinsman  of  the  exe-  Dec.  s,  1202. 
cuted  robber,  *  Bodo  of  Rabensberg,  and  Henry  Hund 
of  Falkenberg,  resented  this  act  of  unusual  severity. 
Two  of  their  followers  stole  into  Wurtzburg,  murdered 
the  Bishop  on  his  way  to  church,  and  mutilated  his 
body.  When  Philip  came  to  Wurtzburg,  the  clergy 
and  people  showed  him  the  hand  of  the  murdered 
Bishop  and  demanded  vengeance.^  Philip  gave  no 
redress:  he  was  charged  with  more  than  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  a  Bishop  who  had  fallen  off  to  Otho. 
The  citizens  broke  out,  took  and  razed  the  castles 
of  the  suborners  of  the  murder.  These  men  fled  to 
Rome,  confessed  their  sin,  and  submitted  to  penance.^ 
The  penance  is  characteristic  of  the  age  ;  it  was  a  just 
but  life-long  martyrdom.  They  were  to  show  them- 
selves naked,  as  far  as  decency  would  permit,  and  with 
a  halter  round  their  necks,  in  the  cathedral  of  every 
city  in  Grermany,  through  which  lay  their  way  from 
Rome,  till  they  reached  Wurtzburg.  There,  on  the 
Pour  great  feasts,  and  on  the  day  of  St.  Kilian  the  tute- 


1  Compare  Innocent's  letters. — Beg.  i.  201 ;  i.  223.    He  is  called  Cban 
•eUor  at  the  time  of  his  murder. 

*  Arnold  Labec  —  Leihnita,  iL  726. 

*  Baynald.  tab  ann  1203. 
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lar  saint  of  the  city,  thej  must  appear  and  undergo  the 
discipline  of  flagellation.  Thej  might  not  bear  arms, 
but  against  the  enemies  of  the  &ith,  nor  wear  rich 
attire.  Four  years  they  were  to  serve,  but  in  the  garb 
of  penitence,  in  the  Holy  Land.  All  their  life  they 
were  to  hst  and  pray,  to  receive  the  Eucharist  only  on 
their  death-bed.^ 

For  ten  dreary  years,  with  but  short  intervals  of 
Ten  yew'  trucc,  Germany  was  abandoned  to  all  the 
rS^.ii9e-  horrors  of  civil  war.^  The  repeated  prot- 
^^'^'  estations  of  Innocent,  that  he  was  not  the 

cause  of  these  fatal  discords,  betray  the  fiict  that  he 
was  accused  of  the  guilt ;  and  that  he  had  to  yrres- 
tle  with  his  own  conscience  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
charge.  It  was  a  war  not  of  decisive  battles,  but  of 
marauding,  desolation,  havoc,  plunder,  wasting  of  har- 
vests, ravaging  open  and  defenceless  countries ;  war 
waged  by  Prelate  against  Prelate,  by  Prince  against 

1  The  inBcriptioii  oo  the  place  of  the  mnider^ 

me  proemnbo  solo,  ioeleil  quia  paroere  nolo, 
Vnlnen  &cta  dolo  dant  habltan  pdo. 

JMmir,  J^biUM.  i.  Mb 
*  Thus  says  Waltfaer  der  Vogelweide  — 

Sn  Rom  hiSrt  Seh  Ittgen, 
Zwei  kUnige  beCrilgeD ; 
Bu  gab  den  aUer-grttoten  Stnit, 
Der  Jemala  ward  in  aUer  Zeit, 
Da  nh  tnan  aich  entnrelen 
Die  Pftflbn  nnd  die  Lalen. 
Die  Noth  war  ttber  alle  Notti : 
Da  lagen  Leib  and  Seele  lodt. 
Die  Pikffen  wnrden  Kricger, 
Die  Laien  blieben  Sieger, 
Dae  Schwert  de  legten  aoe  der  Hand, 
Und  griflen  in  der  Stola  Bend, 
tte  bennten  wen  de  wollten, 
Mloht  den  tie  bannen  aoUten. 
Eerattirt  war  maochee  Gttttee  bane. 

Simroek,  p.  174;  Laekmann^  »;  H^tir,  iL9B. 
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Prince ;  wild  Bohemians  and  bandit  soldiers  of  everj 
race  were  roving  through  every  province.  Through- 
out the  land  there  was  no  law :  the  high  roads  were 
impassable  on  account  of  robbers ;  trai&c  cut  off,  ex- 
cept on  the  great  rivers  from  Cologne  down  the  Rhire, 
from  Satisbon  down  the  Danube ;  nothing  was  spared, 
nothing  sacred,  church  or  cloister.  Some  monasteries 
were  utterly  impoverished,  some  destroyed.  The  fe- 
rocities of  war  grew  into  brutalities ;  the  clergy,  and 
sacred  persons,  were  the  victims  and  perpetrators. 
The  wretched  nun,  whose  ill-usage  has  been  related, 
was  no  doubt  only  recorded  because  her  fate  was  some- 
what more  horrible  than  that  of  many  of  her  sisters. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall  seized  six  of  the  principal 
burghers  of  Arbon,  and  cut  off  their  feet,  in  revenge 
for  one  of  his  servants,  who  had  suffered  the  like  muti- 
lation for  lopping  wood  in  their  forests. 

Innocent  seemed  threatened  with  the  deep  humilia- 
tion of  having  provoked,  inflamed,  kept  up  innocent 
this  disastrous  strife  only  for  his  own  and  his  J^JSi^ 
Emperor's  discomfiture  and    defeat.      Year  ^****''*' 
after  year  the  cause  of  Otho  became  more  doubtful ; 
the  exertions,  the  intrigues,  the  promises,  the  excom- 
munications of  Rome  became  more  unavailing.     The 
revolt  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  gave  a  j^^^  ji^ 
fatal  turn :  ^  the  example  of  Adolph's  perfidy  ^^*- 
and  tergiversation  wrought  widely  among  Otho's  most 
powerful  partisans.     There  were  few,  on  Otho's  side 
at   least,  who  had  not  changed  their  party ;    Otho's 
losses  were  feebly  compensated  by  the  defections  from 
the  ranks  of  Philip.     At  the  close  of  the  ten  years  the 

1  Two  grants  (  Bohmer's  Eegesta  snb  ann.  1905)  show  the  price  paid  for 
the  archbuhop*8  perfidj. 
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contest  had  become  almost  hopeless ;  even  the  inflexible 
Innocent  was  compelled  to  betray  signs  of  remorse,  of 
reconciliation,  of  accepting  Philip  as  Emperor,  of 
abandoning  Otho,^  of  recanting  all  his  promises,  and 
struggling  out  of  his  vows  of  implacable  enmity  and  of 
perpetual  alliance.  Negotiations  had  begun,  Philip's 
June,  1206.  ambassadors  were  received  in  Rome:  two 
Legates,  Leo,  the  Cardinal  Priest  of  Santa  Croce, 
Cardinal  Ugolino  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  were 
in  Worms:  Philip  swore  to  subject  himself  in  all 
Aug.  1307.  things  to  the  Pope.  Philip  was  solemnly  ab- 
1207.  "^  solved  from  his  excommunication.  At  Metz 
the  Papal  Legates  beheld  the  victorious  Emperor  cele 
brate  his  Christmas  with  kingly  splendor.^  From  this 
Murder  or  abasiug  position  Innocent  was  relieved  by  the 
Philip.  crime  of  one  man.  The  assassination  of 
Philip  by  Otho  of  Wittlesbach  placed  Otho  at  once  on 
the  throne. 

The  crime  of  Otho  of  Wittlesbach  sprang  from  pri- 
vate revenge.  Otho  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
lawless  chieftains  of  those  lawless  times  ;  brave  beyond 
most  men,  and  so  far  true  and  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Swabia.  Philip  had  at  least  closed  his  eyes  at  one 
murder  committed  by  Otho  of  Wittlesbach.     He  had 

^  Compare  Otho's  desperate  letter  of  covert  reproach  to  Innocent,  Epist. 
i.  754.  Innocent's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzbiui^  betrajB  something 
like  shame,  i.  748.  In  1205  Innocent  reproached  the  bishops  and  prelates 
of  Otho*8  party — ex  eo  quod  nobilis  vir  Dux  Suecis  risus  est  aliquantulam 
proflperare,  contra  honestatem  propriam  et  fidem  pnestitam  venieutes,  r»- 
licto  eo  cui  prius  adhseserant,  ejus  adversario  adherent  —  Epist.  L  742. 
The  Gnelfic  author  of  the  Chronicon  Placentinum  (edited  under  the  auspices 
'of  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  Paris,  1856)  boldly  accuses  Innocent  of  corruption: 
audiens  ilium  potentem  esse  sine  timore  ipsius,  anro  et  ai^geato  comiptoa, 
&c.,  p.  30. 

3  Reg.  Imp.  Chron.  Ursberg.  —  Epist  i.  750,  of  Kot.  1.  Com|Mn  Abd. 
Philip,  der  Hohenstaufer,  p.  211. 
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promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  but  the  father's 
gentle  heai*t  was  moved  ;  he  alleged  some  impediment 
of  affinity  to  release  her  from  the  union  with  tliis  wild 
man.  Otho  then  aspired  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Poland.  He  demanded  letters  of  recommendation 
fix)m  the  King  Philip.  He  set  forth  with  them,  but 
some  mistrust  induced  him  to  have  them  opened  and 
read ;  he  found  that  Philip  had,  generously  to  the 
Duke  of  Poland,  perfidiously  as  he  thought  to  himself, 
warned  the  Duke  as  to  the  ungovernable  character  of 
Otho.  He  vowed  vengeance.  On  St.  Alban's  day 
Philip  at  Bamberg  had  been  celebrating  the  nuptials 
of  his  niece  with  the  Duke  of  Meran.  He  wars  repos- 
ing, having  been  bled,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  on  a 
couch  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop.  Otho  appeared 
with  sixteen  followers  at  the  door,  and  demanded  audi- 
ence as  on  some  affair  of  importance ;  he  entered  the 
chamber  brandishing  his  sword.  "  Lay  down  that 
sword,"  said  Philip,  with  the  scomfiil  reproach  of  per- 
fidy :  Wittlesbach  struck  Philip  on  the  neck.  Three 
persons  were  present,  the  Chancellor,  the  Truchsess  of 
W^dburg,  and  an  officer  of  the  royal  chamber.  The 
Chancellor  ran  to  hide  himself,  the  other  two  endeav- 
ored to  seize  Otho ;  the  Truchsess  bore  an  honorable 
scar  for  life,  which  he^received  in  his  attempt  to  bolt 
the  door.  Otho  passed  out,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and 
fied.  So  died  the  gentlest,  the  most  popular  of  the 
house  of  Swabia.^     The  execration  of  all  mankind,  the 

1  Philip  had  been  compelled  during  the  long  war  grievously  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  house  by  alienating  the  domains  which  his  predecessors 
had  accumulated.  Hie  cum  non  haberet  pecuniae  quibus  salaria  sive  solda 
pneberet  militibns,  primus  ccepit  distrahere  pnedia,  qus  pater  suns  Frede- 
ricus  imperator  late  acquisierat  in  AIemanni&;  sicque  factum  est  ut  nihil 
•ibi  remaneret  pneter  inane  nomen  dominii  teme,  et  cnrtales  seu  villas  in 
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ban  of  the  Empire  pursued  the  murderer.  The  castle 
of  Wittlesbach  was  levelled  with  the  groand,  not  one 
stone  left  on  another :  on  its  site  was  built  a  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  assassin  was  at  length 
discovered  in  a  stable,  after  manj  wanderings  and  it  is 
said  after  deep  remorse  of  mind,  and  put  to  death  with 
manj  wounds. 

qaibus  fora  habentur  et  panca  castella  teme.  —  Chron.  Ursberg.  Sll.  Tha 
poems  of  Walther  der  Vogelweide  are  the  best  testimony  to  the  gentlfl&efli 
and  popularity  of  Philip.  See  der  Pfaffen  Wahl,  p.  180;  eqiedalfy  Dia 
tfilde^lSi.    SImrock. 
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CHAPTER    m. 

INNOCENT  AND  THE  EMPEROR  OTHO  IV. 

Otho  was  now  undisputed  Emperor  ;  a  diet  at 
Frankfort,  more  numerous  than  had  meto^^ 
for  many  years,  acknowledged  him  with  *™p««*' 
almost  unprecedented  unanimity.  He  held  great 
diets  at  Nuremberg,  Brunswick,  Wurtzburg,  Spires. 
He  descended  the  next  year  over  the  Brenner  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown.  Throughout 
Italy  the  Guelfic  cities  opened  their  gates  to  welcome 
the  Champion  of  the  Church,  the  Emperor  chosen 
by  the  Pope,  with  universal  acclamation  :  old  enemies 
seemed  to  forget  their  feuds  in  his  presence,  tributary 
gifts  were  poured  lavishly  at  his  feet. 

The  Pope  and  his  Emgeror  met  at  Viterbo ;  they 
embraced,  they  wept  tears  of  joy,  in  remembrance  of 
their  common  trials,  in  transport  at  their  common  tri- 
umph. Innocent's  compulsory  abandonment  of  Otho's 
cause  was  forgotten  :  the  Pope  demanded  security 
that  Otho  would  surrender,  immediately  after  his  cor- 
onation, the  lands  of  the  Church,  now  occupied  by 
his  troops.  Otho  almost  resented  the  suspicion  of 
his  loydty  ;  and  Innocent  in  his  blind  confidence 
abandoned  his  demand. 

The  coronation  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  church 
with  more  than  usual  magnificence  and  so- Oct.  24. 
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lemnity ;  magnificence  which  became  this  unwonted 
friendship  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ; 
solemnity  which  was  enhanced  by  the  lofty  charac- 
ter and  imposing  demeanor  of  Innocent.  The  Im- 
perial crown  was  on  the  head  of  Otho ;  and  —  almost 
from  that  moment  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were 
implacable  enemies.  Otho  has  at  once  forgotten  his 
own  prodigal  acknowledgment :  "  All  I  have  been, 
all  I  am,  all  I  ever  shall  be,  after  God,  I  owe  to  you 
and  the  Church."  ^  Already  the  evening  before  the 
coronation,  an  ill-omened  strife  had  arisen  between 
the  populace  of  Rome  and  the  German  soldieiy :  the 
Bishop  of  Augsburg  had  been  mishandled  by  the  rabble. 
That  night  broke  out  a  fiercer  fray  ;  much  blood  was 
shed;  so  ftirious  was  the  attack  of  the  Romans  even 
on  the  German  knights,  that  1100  horses  are  set  down 
as  the  loss  of  Otho's  army  :  the  number  of  men 
killed  does  not  appear.  Otho  withdrew  in  wrath 
from  the  city  ;  he  demanded  redress  of  the  Pope, 
which  Innocent  was  probably  less  able  than  willmg 
to  afibrd.  After  some  altercation  by  messengers  on 
each  side,  they  had  one  more  friendly  interview,  the 
last,  in  the  camp  of  Otho. 

The  Emperor  marched  towards  Tuscany  ;  took 
possession  of  the  cities  on  the  frontier  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Countess  Matilda,  Montefiascone,  Acqua- 
pendente,  Radico&ni.^  He  summoned  the  magistrates 
and  the  learned  in  the  law,  and  demanded  their  judg> 

1  Quod  hactenas  fuimns,  quod  sumus  et  quod  erimus  .  .  .  totom  Tobis  et 
Romans  ecclesin  post  Deom  debere  ....  gratantissime  recognoscimiu 
—  Regest-Ep.  161. 

3  Chronic.  Ureberg.  Ric.  de  S.  Germ,  spreto  juramento.  At  Spires 
(March  22)  Otho  had  solenmly  guaranteed  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. — 
Epiat.  Innocent  i.  762. 
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ment  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Countess  Matilda.  They  declared  that 
the  Emperor  had  abandoned  those  rights  in  ignorance, 
that  the  Emperor  might  resume  them  at  anj  time. 
He  entered  Tuscany :  Sienna,  San  Miniato,  Florence, 
Lucca,  before  all,  Ghibelline  Pisa,  opened  their  gates.^ 
He  conferred  privileges  or  estabKshed  ancient  rights. 
He  proceeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  Spoleto,  Dee.  24. 
in  which  he  invested  Berthold,  one  of  his  followers 
Diephold  came  from  the  south  of  Italy  to  offer  his 
allegiance ;  he  received  as  a  reward  the  principality 
of  Salerno.  Otho  attempted  Viterbo.  He  had  his 
emissaries  to  stir  up  again  the  imperial  faction  in 
Rome.  He  cut  off  all  communication  with  Rome; 
even  ecclesiastics  proceeding  on  their  business  to  the 
Pope  were  robbed.  Vain  were  the  most  earnest  ap- 
peals to  his  gratitude,  even  the  most  earnest  expostula- 
tions, the  most  awful  admonitions,  excommunication 
itself.  Otho  had  learned  that,  when  on  his  own  side, 
Papal  censures,  Papal  interdicts  might  be  defied  with 
impunity. 

After  all  his  labors,  after  all  his  hazards,  afi;er  all 
his  sacrifices,  aft;er  all  his  perils,  even  his  humiliations, 
Innocent  had  raised  up  to  himself  a  more  formidable 
antagonist,  a  more  bitter  foe  than  even  the  proudest 
and  most  ambitious  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Otlio  open- 
ly laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  ;  master  of 
Tuscany  and  Romagna,  at  peace  with  the  Lombard 
League,  he  seized  Orvieto,  Perugia.     He  prepared,  he 

1  Otho*8  actR  are  dated  in  almost  eveiy  great  city  in  Italy  -^  Florence, 
Locca,  Pisa,  Terni,  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  Parma,  Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Brescia, 
Yercelli,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Todi,  Beate,  Sora,  Capua,  Avena,  Veroli, 
Bologiia. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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Actually  commenced  a  war  for  the  subjugadon  of  Na- 
ples. The  galleys  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  were  at  his 
command;  Diephold  and  others  of  the  old  Grerman 
warriors,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Apulia,  entered 
into  his  alliance. 

His  successes  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  but  inflamed 
his  ambition ;  he  would  now  add  Sicily  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  expel  the  young  Frederick,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen.  It  might  seem  almost  in 
A.0.12U.  despair  that  Innocent  at  length,  on  Holy 
Thursday,^  uttered  the  solemn  excommunication:  he 
commanded  the  Patriarchs  of  Grado  and  Aqnileia, 
the  Archbishops .  of  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  and 
all  the  Bishops  of  Italy  to  publish  the  ban.  Otho 
treated  this  last  act  of  sovereign  spiritual  authority 
with  utter  indifference.  Everything  seemed  to  menace 
'Innocent,  and  even  the  Papal  power  itself.  In  Rome 
insurrection  seemed  brooding  for  an  outbreak ;  while 
Innocent  himself  was  preaching  on  a  high  festival, 
John  Capocio,  one  of  his  old  adversaries,  broke  the 
respectful  silence :  — "  Thy  words  are  God's  words, 
thy  acts  the  acts  of  the  devil  1" 

But  Otho  knew  not  how  far  reached  the  power 
of  Innocent  and  of  the  Church.  While  Italy  seemed 
to  submit  to  his  sway,  his  throne  in  Germany  was 
Aug.  120O.  crumbling  into  dust.  For  nearly  three  years, 
March,  1212.  ^hrec  ycars  of  unwonted  peace^  he  had  been 
absent  from  Germany.  But  he  left  in  Germany  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  his  pride,  and  of  liis  insatia- 
ble thirst  for  wealth  and  power.     Siegfried  Archbishop 

1  Aooording  to  some  aooonnts  it  was  uttered,  periiapt  threatened,  on  the 
octave  of  St  Martin  (Nov.  18,  1210.)  ~  Chronic  Unbeig.  Kic.  de  San 
Genn. 
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of  Mentz,  more  grateful  to  the  Pope  than  Otho,  for 
his  firm  protection  in  his  days  of  weakness  and  disas- 
ter, accepted  the  legatine  commission,  and  with  the 
legatine  commission,  orders  to  publish  the  excommuni- 
cation throughout  Germany.  The  kindred,  the  friends 
of  the  Hohenstaufen,  heard  with  joy  that  the  Pope 
had  been  roused  out  of  his  infatuated  attachment  to 
their  enemy  ;  rumors  were  industriously  spread  abroad 
that  Otho  meditated  a  heavy  taxation  of  the  Empire, 
not  excepting  the  lands  of  the  monasteries ;  that  as  he 
had  expressed  himself  contemptuously  of  the  clergy, 
refusing  them  their  haughty  titles,  he  now  proposed  to 
enact  sumptuary  laws  to  limit  their  pomp.  The  arch- 
bishop was  to  travel  but  with  twelve  horses,  the  bishop 
with  six,  the  abbot  with  three.  By  rapid  degrees  grew 
up  a  formidable  confederacy,  of  which  Innocent  no 
doubt  had  instant  intelligence,  of  which  his  influence' 
was  the  secret  moving  power.  Even  in  Italy  there 
were  some  cities  already  in  open  hostility,  in  declared 
alliance  with  Innocent  and  Frederick.  At  Lodi  Otho 
declared  Genoa,  Cremona,  Ferrara,  the  Margrave  Azzo 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.^  At  Nurem-  Ajo«aion 
berg  met  the  Primate  and  the  Archbishop  of  ^^' 
Treves  venturing  for  once  on  a  bold  measure,  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
all  the  other  nobles  attached  to  the  house  of  Swabia. 
They  inveighed  against  the  pride  of  Otho,  his  ingrati- 
tude and  hostility  to  the  Pope;  on  the  internal  wars 
which  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Grermany.     The 

t  FnuidBC  Pepin.  Mamt  ix.  640.    Galyan.  Flamma,  xi  664.    Sicaid. 
Crem.  viL  p.  813. 
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only  lemedy  was  his  deposal,  and  the  choice  of  another 
Emperor.  Tliat  Emperor  mast  be  the  young  Fred- 
erick of  Sicily,  the  heir  of  the  grea£  house,  whom  in 
evil  hour  they  had  dispossessed  of  the  succession:  to 
him  they  had  sworn  allegiance  in  his  cradle,  to  the 
violation  of  that  oath  might  be  attributed  much  of  the 
afflictions  and  disasters  of  the  realm.  Two  brave  and 
A,9.  un.  loyal  Swabian  knights,  Anselm  of  Justingen 
and  Henry  of  Niffen,  were  deputed  and  amply  fiuv 
nished  with  funds,  to  invite  the  young  Frederick  to 
resume  his  ancestral  throne. 

Anselm  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Rome.  Inno- 
cent dissembled  his  joy ; '  he  hesitated  indeed  to  become 
a  Ghibelline  Pope ;  he  could  not  but  remember  tlie 
ancient,  rooted,  inveterate  oppugnancy  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  fear  and 
resentment  for  the  ingratitude  of  Otho  prevailed ;  he 
Oct.  12U.  might  hope  that  Frederick  would  respect  the 
guardianship  of  the  Pope,  guardianship  which  had 
exercised  but  questionable  care  over  its  ward.  The 
Swabians  passed  on  to  Palermo;  they  communicated 
the  message  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg ;  they  laid  the 
Empire  before  the  feet  of  Frederick,  now  but  seven- 
teen years  old.  Frederick  even  at  tliat  age  seemed  to 
unite  the  romantic  vivacity  of  the  Italian,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  Norman  race,  with  sometliing  of  German 
intrepidity;  he  had  all  the  accomplishments,  and  aD 
the  knowledge  of  the  day;  he  spoke  Latin,  Italian, 
German,  French,  Greek,  Arabic ;  he  was  a  poet : 
how  could  he  resist  such  an  ofier?  There  was  the 
imperial  crown  to  be  won  by  bold  adventure ;  revenge 
on  Otho,  who  had  threatened  to  invade  his  kingdom  of 
1  Qui  licet  hoc  bene  vellet,  tamen  dimiimilavit  —  Sigotd 
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Sicily ;  the  restoration  of  his  ancestral  house  to  all  its 
ancestral  grandeur.  The  tender  remonstrances  of  his 
wife,^  who  bore  at  this  time  his  first-bom  son;  the 
graye  counsels  of  the  Sicilian  nobles,  reluctant  that 
Sicily  should  become  a  province  of  the  Empire,  who 
warned  him  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Germans,  the 
insecure  fidelity  of  the  Pope,  were  alike  without 
effect.^  He  hastened  to  desert  his  sunny  Palermo 
for  cold  Germany;  to  leave  his  gay  court  for  a  life 
of  wild  enterprise ;  all  which  was  so  congenial  to  the 
natural  impulses  of  his  character,  to  war  with  his  age, 
which  he  was  already  beyond.  Ever  after  Frederick 
looked  back  upon  his  beloved  Sicily  with  fond  regret ; 
there,  whenever  he  could,  he  established  his  residence, 
it  was  his  own  native  realm,  the  home  of  his  affections, 
of  his  enjoyments. 

The  Emperor  Otho  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  Grer* 
many ;  he  hurried  with  all  speed  to  repress  the  threat- 
ening revolt.^  As  he  passed  through  Italy,  he  could 
not  but  remark  the  general  estrangement ;  almost  ev- 
erywhere his  reception  was  sullen,  cold,  compulsorily 
hospitable.*  The  whole  land  was  prepared  to  fall  off. 
Appalling  contrast  to  his  triumphant  journey  but  two 
or  three  years  before  I    In  Germany  it  was  still  more 

1  FfBderick  had  been  married  eaJifleen  to  Constantia,  widow  of  K.  Eme- 
rio  of  Hongaiy,  daughter  of  Alfonso  King  of  Airagon,  in  Aug.  1309. 
Heniy  VII.  was  bom  early  in  1319. 

*  Chronic.  Ursberg.  Chron.  Foss.  Nov.  Bfurat  yii.  S87. 

•  Otho  com  totam  fere  sibi  Apoliam  sabjugasset,  aadito  quod  qoidam 
Italls  principet  ibi  rebeUaverant  mandato  apostolioo,  regnom  fesUnas 
egreditnr  mense  Noyembris.  — Ric  S.  Germ.  Chron.  Foss.  Nov.  FranciBa 
Pepin. 

^  Gravis  Italids,  Alemannia  gravior,  fines  attigii  Alemannie;  a  anllo  ati 
orindpi  oocurrftor,  nnlli  gratns  excipitur. — Conrad  de  Faberia,  Canon.  S. 
Galli,  Pertx,  zi.  p.  170.  Ths  author,  a  monk  of  S.  Gall,  describes  Fred- 
erick's reception  at  liis  monasteiy. 
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gloomy  and  threat^iing.  He  summoned  a  diet  at 
^tatchi,  Frankfort ;  eighty  nobles  of  all  orders  assem- 
^^^  bled,  one  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.^ 

SiegfHed  of  Mentz,  now  Papal  Legate,  with  Albert  of 
Magdeburg,  declared  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Die- 
trich of  Heinsberg,  deposed  fix)m  his  see  under  the  pre- 
text of  his  oppression  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 
piBb.  27, 1211.  Adolph,  the  former  archbishop,  the  most  pow- 
erfiil  friend,  the  most  traitorous  enemy  of  Otho,  ap- 
peared in  the  city,  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by 
the  clergy,  and  resumed  the  see,  as  he  declared,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  War,  desolating  lawless 
war,  broke  out  again  throughout  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Brabant,  on  Otho's  retreat,  surprised  Liege ; 
plundered,  massacred,  respected  not  the  churches ;  their 
Bday  a  altars  were  stripped  ;  their  pavements  ran 
with  blood :  a  knight  dressed  himself  in  the  bishop's 
robes  and  went  through  a  profane  mockery  of  ordina- 
tion to  some  of  his  freebooting  comrades.  The  bishop 
was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  He  soon 
fled  and  pronounced  an  interdict  against  the  Duke  and 
his  lands.     The  Pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath. 

Otho  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  propitiate  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Swabia.  In  Nordbausen  he 
Aug.  7, 12IS.  celebrated  with  great  pomp  his  nuptials  with 
Beatrice  the  daughter  of  tlie  Emperor  Philip,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  betrothed.  This  produced  only  more 
bitter  hatred.  Four  days  after  the  marriage  Beatrice 
died.  The  darkest  rumors  spread  abroad:  she  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Italian  mistresses  of  Otho. 

1  Ubi  octaginta  principes  ei  occmTerant  WMftniw  Jltnti  et  do  rege  Fromdm 
oonquerenti  .  .  .  Ubi  cnris  arehepiBoopi  et  episoopi  paud  inteiftienait,  ao 
qaod  de  mandate  domini  Papn  earn  excommimicatmii  denvnciaTeianu  — 
Rem.  I.<eod.  apod  Martene,  v. 
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Frederick  in  the  mean  time,  almost  without  attend- 
ants, with  nothing  which  could  call  itaelf  an  army,  set 
off  to  win  the  imperial  crown  in  Grermanj.  At  Rome 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  Much,  lau. 
and  the  senate.  He  received  from  Pope  Innocent 
counsel,  sanction,  and  jsome  pecuniary  aid  for  his  enter- 
prise. Four  galleys  of  Genoa  conveyed  him  with  his 
retinue  from  Ostia  to  that  city,  placed  under  Hay  i  ^ 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  by  Otho.  Milan  was  ^"^  •' 
&]thiiil  to  her  hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufen ;  ^  he  dare4 
not  venture  into  her  temtory;  the  passes  of  Savoy 
were  closed  against  him ;  he  stole  from  friendly  Pavi^ 
to  friendly  Cremona.  He  arrived  safe  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass  of  Trent,  but  the  descent  into  the  Tyrol  was 
guarded  by  Otho's  partisans.  He  turned  obliquely,  by 
difficult,  almost  untrodden  passes,  and  dropped  down 
upon  Coire.  Throughout  his  wanderings  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari  was  his  &ithfril  companion.  Arnold, 
Bishop  of  Coire,  in  defiance  of  the  hostUe  power  of 
Como,  which  belonged  to  the  league  of  Milan,  wel- 
comed him  with  loyal  hospitality*  The  warlike  Abbot 
of  St.  Gall  had  sworn,  on  private  grounds,  deep  hatred 
to  Otho:  he  received  Frederick  with  open  anfas.  At  St. 
Gall  he  heard  that  Otho  was  hastening  with  his  troops 
to  occupy  Constance.  At  the  head  of  the  knights, 
the  liegemen  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  Fred-  Augnat. 
erick  made  a  rapid  descent,  and  reached  Constance 
three  hours  before  the  forces  of  Otho.  The  wavering 
Bishop,  Conrad  of  Tegemfeid,  declared  against  the  ex- 

1  Compare  letter  of  Innocent  reboking  Milan  for  her  attachment  to  Otho 
— raprobo  et  ingrato,  immo  Deo  et  hominibus  odioso,  qw  nunquam  nisi 
maia  pro  bonis  retribuit  —  Epist  ii.  692.  Oct.  SI,  1219.  There  is  a  very 
euious  aoooant  of  the  Lombard  politics  on  this  occasion  in  the  Chrvnicon 
Plaoentanom,  p.  87.    Piacenza  ever  sided  with  Milan. 
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communicated  Otho;  Constance  closed  its  gates  against 
him.  That  rapid  movement  won  Frederick  the  Em- 
pire. At  Basle  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Bishqp  of 
Strasburg  at  the  head  of  1500  knights.  AU  along  the 
Rhine  Germany  declared  for  him ;  he  had  but  to  wait 
the  dissolution  of  Otho's  power ;  it  crumbled  away  of 
itself.  The  primate  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  secured  Ments 
and  Frankfort;  ev^i  Leopold  the  deposed  Bishop  of 
WormS)  the  rival  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  turbulent 
and  faithfiil  partisan  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
was  permitted  to  resume  his  See  of  Worms.^  Frederick 
9eo.  a.  was  chosen  Emperor  at  Frankfort,  and  held 
^^•^  his  court  at  Ratisbon.  Otho  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  domains  in  Saxony ;  he  was  still  strong  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  the  south  acknowledged  Fred- 
erick. On  the  Lower  Rhine  were  some  hostilities,  but 
between  the  rivals  for  the  Empire  there  was  no  great 
battle.  The  cause  of  Frederick  was  won  by  Philip 
Augustus  of  France.  Philip  had  welcomed,  and  had 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Frederick.^  The 
King  of  England,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the 
other  Princes  of  the  Lower  Rhine  arrayed  themselTes 
Xu  27, 1214.  in  league  with  Otho.  The  fiital  battle  of 
Bouvines  broke  almost  the  last  hopes  of  Otho ;  he 
retired  again  to  Brunswick ;  made  one  bold  incuisioa, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  Waldemar  seized  on 
A.D.1S10.  Hamburgh.  But  to  his  enemies  was  now 
added  the  King  of  Denmark.  Again  he  retreated  to 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  passed  the  last  three  years  <^ 


1  Leopold  had  been  absolved  before  PhiUp*a  deatb,  K«r.  1907.  Bipfal. 
Innocent  i.  781. 

<  Frederick  had  an  interriew  with  Looia,  elder  aoa  of  Philip,  betwMa 
Vaucouleuis  and  Toun,  Nor.  1212. 
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life  in  works  of  piety  and  the  foundation  of  religiouB 
houses.  Long  before  his  death  Frederick  had  jaiy  25. 
received  the  royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  M»yi9,a2i7. 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  He  was  now 
undisputed  King  and  Emperor,  in  amity  with  the 
Church ;  amity  hereafter  to  give  place  to  the  most 
ohstin;  te,  most  fatal  strife,  which  had  yet  raged  be- 
tween the  successor  of  St,  Peter  and  the  successor  of 
the  Caesars. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INNOCENT  AND  PHILIP  AUGUSTUS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  kingdom  of  France  under  Philip  Angastus 
almost  began  to  be  a  monarchy.  The  crown  had  risen 
in  strength  and  independence  above  the  great  vassals 
who  had  till  now  rivalled  and  controlled  its  authority. 
The  Anglo-Norman  dukedom,  which,  under  Henry  II., 
in  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  revenues,  its  forces, 
its  wealth,  with  his  other  vast  French  territories,  had 
been  at  least  equal  to  that  of  France,  had  gradually 
declined;  and  Pliilip  Augustus,  the  most  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  and  able  man  who  had  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  France,  was  continually  watching  the  feuds 
in  the  royal  family  of  England,  of  the  sons  of  Henry 
against  their  father,  in  order  to  take  eveiy  advantage, 
and  extend  his  own  dominions.  With  Philip  Augustus 
Innocent  was  committed  in  strife  on  different  grounds 
than  in  the  conflict  for  the  German  empire.  The  Em- 
perors and  the  Popes  were  involved  in  almost  inevitable 
wara  on  account  of  temporal  rights  claimed  and  adhered 
to  with  obstinate  perseverance,  and  on  account  of  the 
authority  and  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  Emperor 
over  the  hierarchy  of  the  realm.  The  Kings  of  France 
were  constantly  laying  themselves  open  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  by  the  irregularity  of 
their  lives.     The  Pope  with  them  assumed  the  high 
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fiinction  of  assertor  of  Christian  morals  and  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  as  the  champion  of  injured 
and  pitiable  women.  To  him  all  questions  relating  to 
matrimony  belonged  as  arbiter  in  the  last  resort ;  he 
only  could  dissolve  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage ; 
the  Pope  by  declaring  it  indissoluble,  claimed  a  right 
of  enforcing  its  due  observance.  Pope  Coelestine  had 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  difficult  affair  of  the 
marriage  of  Philip  Augustus ;  an  affair  which  gave 
to  Innocent  the  power  of  dictating  to  that  haughty 
sovereign. 

Isabella  of  Hainault,  the  first  wife  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, the  mother  of  Louis  VIII.,  had  died  a.».  uflo. 
before  the  king's  departure  for  the  Holy  d«!.27,u9i. 
Land.  Three  years  after  his  return  he  de-  a.».  uw. 
termined  on  a  second  marriage.  Some  connection  had 
sprung  up  between  the  kin^oms  of  Denmark  and  of 
France.  Denmark  was  supposed  to  inherit  from  Ca- 
nute the  Great  claims  on  the  crown  of  England; 
claims  which,  however  vague  and  obsolete,  might  be 
made  use  of  on  occasion  to  disturb  the  realm  of  his 
hated  rival ;  his  rival  as  possessing  so  large  a  part  of 
France,  his  personal  rival  throughout  the  Crusades, 
Richard  of  England.  Richard  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
Germany ;  if  Philip  had  no  actual  concern  in  his  im- 
prisonment, he  was  not  inactive  in  impeding  his  libera* 
tion.  Rumor  spoke  loudly  of  the  gentle  manners,  the 
exquisite  beauty,  especially  the  long  bright  hair,  of 
Ingeburga,  the  sister  of  the  Danish  king.  Philip  sent 
to  demand  her  in  marriage  ;  it  was  said  that  he  asked 
as  her  dowry  the  rights  of  Denmark  to  the  throne  of 
England,  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  be  at  his  disposal  for  a 
year.     The  prudent  Canute  of  Denmark  shrunk  from 
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a  war  with  England,  but  prond  of  the  royal  connection, 
consented  to  give  the  sum  of  10,000  maiks  with  his 
sister.  Ingeburga  arrived  in  France,  Philip  Aogastos 
hastened  to  meet  her  i|t  Amiens ;  that  night,  it  was  a»* 
Marriage  of    scrted  bv  the  Queen  but  strennonsly  denied  by 

Philip  with       T*,  .,.       ,  II  -  mi 

ingebtiTga.  Jrhuip,  he  consummated  the  mamage.  The 
next  morning,  during  the  coronation,  the  king  was  seen 
to  shudder  and  turn  pale.  It  was  soon  known  that  he 
had  conceived  an  unconquerable  disgust  towards  his 
new  queen.  Every  kind  of  rumor  spread  abroad. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  found  some  loathsome  per* 
sonal  defect,  or  to  have  suspected  her  purity;  some 
spoke  of  witchcraft,  others  of  diabolic  influence.^  He 
proposed  to  send  her  back  at  once  to  Denmark ; 
her  attendants  refused  the  disgraceful  office  of  accom- 
panying her  shamed  and  repudiated  to  her  brother. 
Ingeburga  remained  in  France,  or  in  the  neighboring 
Flanders ;  while  the  king  sought  means  for  the  disso- 
lution of  this  inauspicious  marriage.  Some  of  his 
courtiers,  as  might  be  expected,  urged  him  to  indulge 
his  will  at  all  hazards ;  others,  the  more  sober,  to  strug^ 
glc  against  his  aversion.  He  is  said  a  second  time  to 
have  entered  her  chamber ;  ^  by  her  account  to  have 
exercised  the  rights  of  a  husband,  but  this  he  again 
denied.  Her  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  her  awk- 
ward manners,  strengthened  his  repugnance.  The  only 
means  of  dissolving  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  to 
prove  its  invalidity.  The  Church  had  so  extended  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  wedlock  that  it  was  not  difficult 

1  Gesta,  ch.  xlviii.  suggerente  diabolo.  Bach  is  the  cause  masigned  hj 
the  ecclesiantical  writers. 

*  Asserebat  autem  Regina  quod  Bex  earn  canialiter  cognonreiat;  Rex 
vero  a  continuo  affinnabat  quod  ei  uon  potuerat  canuJiter  oommiecere.  — 
Geeta,  ibid. 
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by  ascending  and  descending  the  diflferent  lined  to  bring 
any  two  persons  of  the  royal  houses  within  some  rela- 
tionship, A  genealogy  was  soon  framed  by  which 
Philip  and  his  queen  were  brought  within  these  de- 
grees.^ The  obsequious  clergy  of  France,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  at  their  head,  pronounced  at 
once  the  avoidance  of  the  marriage.  The  humili- 
ating tidings  were  brought  to  Ingebui^ ;  she  under- 
stood but  imperfectly,  and  could  scarcely  a.i>.  U96. 
speak  a  word  of  French.  She  cried  out  —  "  wicked, 
wicked  France  I  Rome,  Rome  I  "  She  refused  to 
fetum  to  Denmark :  she  was  shut  up  in  the  convent 
of  Beaurepaire,  where  her  profound  piety  still  further 
awoke  compassion,  especially  among  the  clergy.^  Philip 
Augustus  affected  to  disdain,  but  used  every  violent 
measure  to  impede,  her  appeal  to  Rome. 

Phihp's  violent  passions  did  not  rest  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  maniage  with  Ingeburga ;  he  sought  to^ 
fill  her  place.  Yet  three  nobly  bom  maidens  refused 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  France,  either  doubting  the 
legality  of  any  marriage  with  him,  or  disdaining  to 
expose  themselves  to  his  capricious  rejection ;  among 
them  was  the  daughter  of  Herman  of  Thuringia, 
Otho's  most  powerful  adherent  in  his  conflict  for  the 
empire.     At  length,  Agnes,   the  beautiful  daughter 

1  Gwta,  ibid. 

>  Stephen  of  Touraiiy  wrote  in  her  behalf  to  tiie  Cardinal  Aichbiahop  of 
Rheims.  His  scriptural  and  classical  knowledge  is  exhausted  in  finding 
examples  for  her  wisdom  and  beauty.  **  Pulcra  fade,  sed  pulcrior  fide, 
annis  juvencula  sed  aoimo  cana;  p<nne  dixerim  Sarrft  maturior,  Rachele 
gratior,  AnnA  devotior,  SusannA  eastior.*'  He  adds,  **non  deformioi 
Heleiii,  non  abjecUor  PolyxenA.*'  She  never  eat,  but  always  stood  oi 
knelt  in  her  oratory.  **  If  the  Ahasnenis  of  Frakice  would  but  rightly  ais 
quaint  himself  with  her,  she  would  be  hia  Esther."  ^  Apud  Balna.  Misoell 
rib.  i.  p.  420. 
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of  Bertholdt,  Duke  of  Meran,  a  partisan  of  Philip, 
Agnes  of  hazarded  the  dangerous  st^.  The  passion  of 
Merma.  Philip  for  Agnes  was  as  intense  as  his  hatred 
of  Ingeburga :  towards  her  his  settled  aversion  became 
cruel  persecution.  She  was  draped  about  from  con- 
vent to  convent,  firom  castle  to  castle,  to  compel  her  to 
abandon  her  pertinacious  appeal  to  Rome.  Agnes  of 
Meran,  by  her  fascinating  manners,  no  less  than  bj 
her  exquisite  beauty,  won  the  hearts  of  the  gallant 
chivalry  of  France,  as  well  as  of  their  impetuous 
King.  She  rode  graceiiilly,  she  mingled  in  all  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  court,  even  in  the  cliase ; 
the  severe  clergy  were  almost  softened  by  her  prevail- 
ing charms.  The  King  of  Denmark  pressed  the  cause 
of  his  injured  sister  before  Pope  Coelestine.  The  Pon- 
tiff sent  a  Legate  to  France.^  The  King  haughtily 
declared  that  "it  was  no  business  of  the  Pope's.  The 
clergy  of  France  were  cold  and  silent,  not  inclined 
to  offend  their  violent  sovereign.  Ccelestine  himself 
wanted  courage  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  a  mon- 
arch so  powerful  aYid  so  unscrupulous.  So  stood  affairs 
at  the  death  of  Coelestine.  Almost  the  first  act  of  In- 
nocent after  his  accession,  was  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  in  which,  after  enlarging  on  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, he  expresses  his  profound  sorrow  that  his  beloved 
son  Philip,  whom  he  intended  to  honor  with  the  high- 
est privileges,  had  put  away  and  confined  in  a  cloister 

1  To  the  same  jrear,  probablj  before  the  marriage  to  Agnes,  belongs  the 
letter  of  Ingeburga  (apud  Baluzium,  Misoell.  uL  21).  In  this  she  asserts 
that  three  years  before  the  date  she  had  been  married  to  Philip  Aogostos; 
that  be  had  exercised  the  rights  of  a  husband ;  that  she  was  now  a  prisoner 
in  a  lonelj  castle;  that  the  king  despised  the  letters  of  his  holiness,  refused 
to  hear  the  cardinals,  and  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  his  prelates  and 
religious  men. 
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his  lawful  wife,'  endangering  thereby  his  &me  and  sal- 
vation. The  King  is  to  be  warned,  that  if  his  only 
son  should  die,  as  he  cannot  have  legitimate  of&pring 
by  her  whom  he  has  superinduced,  his  kingdom  would 
pass  to  strangers.  Innocent  attributes  to  this  crime 
of  the  King  a  famine  which  was  affecting  Sept.  ii96. 
France ;  he  expresses  his  reluctance,  at  the  same  time 
his  determination,  to  take  stronger  measures  in  case  of 
the  contumacy  of  the  King.^  How  far  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  fulfilled  the  Pope's  commands  is  unknown.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  the  Pope  sent  as  his  Legate 
to  France,  Peter  of  Capua,  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria  in 
Via  Lata,  afterwards  known  as  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Marcellus.  The  legate's  commi$sion  contained  three 
special  charges,  each  of  which  might  seem  highly  be- 
coming the  head  of  Christendom.^  I.  To  establish 
peace  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  IL 
To  preach  a  new  crusade.  III.  To  compel  the  King 
to  receive  his  unjustly  discarded  wife.  Innocent,  in 
his  letter  to  the  King,  is  silent  as  to  the  marriage ;  his 
tone  is  peremptory,  commanding  not  persuading  peace. 
If  Philip  Augustus  does  not  humbly  submit  to  the  moni- 
tion of  the  legate  within  a  prescribed  time,  the  realm 
is  to  be  placed  under  an  interdict  —  an  interdict  which 
will  suspend  all  sacred  offices,  except  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  the  absolution  of  the  dying.  Any  derk  who 
shall  pi'esume  to  violate  the  interdict  is  to  be  amerced  by 
the  loss  of  his  benefices  and  his  order.  The  hatred  of 
Philip  Augustus  and  of  Richard  was  deep,  inveterate, 

1  Epiflt  ],  eccxiv.,  to  the  archbishope,  &c.,  of  France  to  receive  the  Leg- 
ate; ccdy.  to  the  Kiog  of  France.  As  Christ's  Vicegerent  the  Pope  is 
bound  to  enforce  peace;  his  argument  for  peace  in  Europe  is,  that  war  maj 
oe  more  actively  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land. 

SEpisti.  4. 
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and  aggravated  by  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  certainty  on 
the  part  of  Richard,  that  his  rival  of  France  was  not  un- 
concerned in  his  long  imprisonment*  But  at  this  junct- 
ure peace  was  convenient  to  Philip ;  he  accepted  the 
PapsJ  mediation.  Richard  wai  more  refractory;  but 
even  Richard,  embarrassed  with  the  payment  of  hi^ 
ransom,  involved  in  the  doubtful  ai&irs  of  Flander?, 
eager  for  the  cause  of  Otho  in  Germany,  was  disposed 
to  bow  before  the  menace  of  a  Papal  interdict,  or  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  Innocent.*  A  truce  was  agreed 
Peace  upon   for  fivo  ycars ;    the    Legate  was    to 

feSSS  watch,  and  visit  with  spiritual  penalties  the 
andFrftnoe.  violation  of  the  tTucc.  The  Crusade  was 
preached  with  some  success.  The  Counts  Theobald 
of  Troyes,  Louis  of  Blois,  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  the 
Count  of  St.  Pol,  the  Bishops  of  Troyes  and  of  S(n»- 
sons,  and  one  or  two  Cistercian  abbots  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  took  up  the  Cross. 

But  to  the  command  to  receive  again  the  hated  Inge- 
burga,  and  to  dismiss  the  beloved  Agnes  of  Meran, 
Philip  Augustus  turned  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear. 
The  Cardinal  dared  not  any  longer  delay  to  execute 
the  peremptory  mandate  of  the  Pope.  This  mandate, 
brief  and  imperious,  allowed  some  discretion  as  to  the 
time,  none  as  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  obedience* 
*'  If  within  one  month  after  your  communication  the 
King  of  France  does  not  receive  his  queen  with  con- 
jugal affection,  and  does  not  treat  her  with  due  honor. 
Interdict,  you  shall  subjoct  his  whole  realm  to  an  inter- 
dict: an  interdict  with  all  its  awful  consequences." 
Twice  before,  for  causes  relating  to  marriage.  Kings  of 
France  had  been  under  the  Papal  censure ;  but  excom- 

1  Epist.  ii.  zxiii.  et  seq* 
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municatioQ  smote  only  the  persons  of  Robert  I.  and  his 
Queen  Bertha ;  that  against  Philip  I.  and  Beltrada 
laid  under  interdict  any  city  or  place  inhabited  by  the 
guilty  couple.^  Papal  thunders  had  grown  in  terror 
and  in  power ;  they  now  struck  kingdoms.  The  Leg 
ate  summoned  a  council  at  Dijon.  There  dm.  6,1 199. 
appeared  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims^  of  Lyons,  of 
Besanfon,  of  Vienne,  eighteen  bishops,  with  manj 
abbots,  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Two  pro 
sumptuous  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  sent  to  cite  the 
King,  were  turned  ignominiously  out  of  doors ;  mes^ 
sengers  however  appeared  from  the  King,  protesting  in 
his  name  against  all  further  proceedings,  and  appealing 
to  the  Pope.  The  orders  to  the  Legate  were  express  to 
admit  no  appeal.  On  the  sev^ith  night  of  the  council 
was  pronounced  the  interdict  with  all  its  appalling  cir- 
cumstances. At  midnight,  each  priest  holding  a  torch, 
were  chanted  the  Miserere  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  last  prayers  which  were  to  be  uttered*  by  the  clergy 
of  France  during  the  interdict.  The  cross  on  which 
the  Saviour  hung  was  veiled  with  black  crape;  the 
relics  replaced  within  the  tombs ;  the  host  was  con- 
sumed. The  Cardinal  in  his  mourning  stole  of  violet 
pronounced  the  territories  of  the  King  of  France  under 
the  ban.  All  religious  offices  from  that  time  ceased ; 
there  was  no  access  to  heaven  by  prayer  or  offering. 
ll'he  sobs  of  the  aged,  of  the  women  and  children,  alone 
broke  the  silence.  The  interdict  was  pronounced  at 
Dijon ;  some  short  delay  was  allowed  before  it  was 
publicly  promulgated  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
Vienne.  So  for  the  injustice  of  the  king  towards  his 
queen  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  thousands  of  im- 

1  Aismondi,  iv.  121.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  6Si. 
▼OL.  IV.  85 
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mortal  souls  were  cut  off  from  those  means  of  grace^ 
which  if  not  absolutely  necessary  (the  scanty  mercy 
of  the  Church  allowed  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  ex- 
treme unction  to  the  dying),  were  so  powerfiilly  con- 
ducive to  eternal  saRation.  An  interdict  was  not  like 
a  war,  in  which  the  subjects  suffer  for  the  iniquities, 
perhaps  the  crimes  of  their  kings.  These  are  his  acts 
as  a  monarch,  representing  at  least  in  theory  the  na- 
tional will.  The  interdict  was  for  the  sin  of  the  man, 
the  private  individual  sin.  For  that  sin  a  whole  na- 
tion at  least  thought  itself  in  danger  of  eternal  dam- 
nation. 

^^  O  how  horrible,  how  pitiable  a  spectacle  it  was  (so 
writes  one  who  had  seen  and  shuddered  at  the  work- 
ings of  an  interdict)  in  all  our  cities  I  To  see  the  doors 
of  the  churches  watched,  and  Christians  driven  away 
from  them  like  dogs ;  all  divine  offices  ceased ;  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  was  not 
offered ;  no  gathering  together  of  the  people  as  wont 
at  the  festivals  of  the  saints :  the  bodies  of  the  dead  not 
admitted  to  Christian  burial,  but  their  stench  infected 
the  air,  and  the  loathsome  sight  of  them  appalled  the 
living ;  only  extreme  unction  and  baptism  were  allowed. 
There  was  a  deep  sadness  over  the  whole  realm,  while 
the  organs  and  the  voices  of  those  who  chanted  God's 
praises  were  everywhere  mute."  ^ 

Of  the  clergy  of  France,  some  in  servile,  or  in  awe- 
struck obedience,  at  once  suspended  all  the  offices  of 
the  church.  The  Bishops  of  Paris  (the  Archiepisco- 
pate  of  Sens  was  vacant),  of  Senlis,  Soissons,  Amiens, 
Arras,  the  Canons  of  Sens,  being  more  immediately 
ander  royal  jurisdiction,  ventured  on  timorous  repre- 
1  Kftdulpb.  Coggeahal.  Chron.  Anglic,  apud  Martene,  t. 
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sentations.  "  The  people  were  in  a  state  of  pioof 
insurrection.  They  had  assembled  round  the  cliurches, 
and  forced  the  doors ;  it  was  impossible  to  repress  their 
determination  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  services, 
their  tutelary  saints,  their  festival^.  The  Bang  threat- 
ened the  clergy  with  the  last  extremities."  Innocent 
rejected  their  frivolous  excuses,  which  betrayed  their 
weak  faith;  the  Church  must  no  longer  labor  under 
this  grievous  scandal ;  all  who  had  not  fulfilled  the 
Papal  mandate  before  Holy  Thursday  were  to  answer 
for  it  at  Rome.  But  some  sense  of  national  indepen- 
dence, some  compassion  for  their  people,  some  fear  of 
the  King,  induced  others  to  delay  at  least  the  full  obe- 
dience, the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Bishops  of 
Laon,  Noyon,  Auxerre,  Bcauvais,  Boulogne,  Chartres, 
Orleans.  The  Bishop  of  Auxerre  was  the  boldest,  he 
aspired  through  the  King  to  the  vacant  archbishopric 
of  Sens  1 1 

Philip  Augustus  was  not  of  a  spirit  to  brook  these 
encroachments  ;  and  his  haughty  temper  was  inflamed 
by  his  passion  for  Agnes  of  Meran.  He  broke  out  into 
paroxysms  of  fury.  *'  By  the  sword  joyeuse  of  Charle- 
magne "  (we  recognize  the  language  of  the  Romances 
of  the  Trouveres),  "  Bishop,"  so  he  addressed  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  "provoke  not  my  wrath.  ^^^^^^ ^ 
Yo .  p]*elates,  provided  you  eat  up  your  vast  ^**"*''*- 
revenues,  and  drink  the  wines  of  your  vineyards,  trouble 
yourselves  little  about  the  poor  people.  Take  care  that 
I  do  not  mar  your  feasting,  and  seize  your  estates."' 

s  Getta,  Chronique  de  St  Denis.  Among  the  most  curious  illiistntions 
of  the  age  is  a  poem,  written  by  Giles  Corbeil,  physician  of  Philip  Augustus, 
of  6925  hexameter  lines.  Corbeil  was  before  known  by  poems  on  subjects 
relating  to  his  profed^ion.    Tliis  new  poem  has  but  recently  come  to  light; 
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He  dwore  that  he  had  rather  lose  half  his  dominionf 
than  part  from  Agnes  of  Meran,  who  was  flesh  of  hie 
flesh.  He  expelled  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  dared 
to  obey  the  Pope,  from  their  benefices,  and  escheated 
all  their  property.  The  King's  officers  broke  into  the 
palace  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Senlis,  carried  off  his  horses, 
habiliments,  and  plate.  Ingeburga  was  seized,  dragged 
from  her  cloister,  and  imprisoned  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Etampes.^  But  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  heavy 
exactions  of  Philip  Augustus,  loved  him  not;  their 
aflections,  as  well  as  their  religious  feelings,  were  with 
the  clergy.     The  barons  and  high  vassals  threatened ; 

it  was  written  probably  under  Honorins  IIL  about  1319,  but  refen  to  the 
times  of  Innocent  ft  is  a  furious  satire  against  the  pride,  luxaiy,  and  ir- 
rvligiousness  of  the  French  hierarchy.  The  Legate  under  Innocent,  Car- 
dinal Gualo  of  Vercelll,  is  not  spared:— 

"  Onttura  potniKMO  tumldo  Qftloae  reUete, 
Qui  Qallicanain,  Crura  feUcior,  anrnm 
Sorbuit,  argento  menau  spoUaTit,  e(  omii«s 
Uvitifis  npult,  hsrpjra  nioM  rapids; 
Qai  euliof^m  oolando  Tolena  glntlre  eamelnm, 
Imposult  conia  otiQB  importabile  noetris, 
ToUera  cum  non  ponset  idem,  digitoqOe  moTsre; 
Qui  fcantiA  iterum  laqueia  moderamlne  nallo 
Strinxit  at  arctaTlt,  cstus  prohlbendo  solutoa. 
Quod  aaom  ooqJugU  pleriqae  reftagula  ftmngnni 
Per  faa  atque  nofiw,  sine  lege  yel  ordine  oarmnt, 
Atque  Tias  vetbraii  reoolunt,  dudumque  Mpoilos 
Bnonnas  renoTaot  antiqui  temporia  actoa: 
£t  ptgua  ikclunt,  praTQiique  repuUnlat  error. 
Qnn  qoatDTis  probibenda  finent,  qaia  talla  prorsns 
Hactat  at  eUdit  divinl  regnla  Jarla. 
Ipsa  tamen,  poitito  cunctts  moderamioe  rebus, 
Slmplidbus  TerUa,  hortatibus  atque  modastb 
Bxtlrpari  debaerant,  anathemate  dempto.** 

In  the  account  of  this  poem,  bj  M.  V.  Le  Clerc,  in  the  xz.  tome  of  th« 
Hist  Litteraire  de  la  France,  will  be  found  ample  illustrations  of  this  speech 
of  Philip  Augustus;  on  the  dress,  the  Ubie,  the  habit  and  mannen  of  tha 
hierarchy.  The  poem  is  called  **  Qera  Pigra,  *Iepa  iriKpa,"  pw  887,  «l 
•eq. 
1  Addition  k  Chroniqne  de  St  Denis. 
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th^y  actually  began  to  rise  up  in  arms.  Innocent  might 
seem  to  have  acted  with  sagacious  policy,  and  to  have 
taken  the  wise  course  to  humiliate  the  King  of  France* 
With  strange  mercy,  while  he  smote  the  innocent  sub- 
jects of  Philip,  the  more  awful  sentence  of  personal 
excommunication  was  still  suspended  over  the  King's 
head  and  that  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  was  reserved  for 
a  last,  a  more  crushing  blow,  but  one  perhaps  wliich 
might  have  led  to  perilous  consequences.  He  had  even 
(he  boasts  of  his  lenity)  spared  the  unde  of  the  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  dared  to  pronounce 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.^ 

Philip,  alarmed  at  the  mutinous  movements  among 
the  people,  at  length  sent  certain  ecclesiastics  and 
knights  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  harsh  proceedings 
of  the  Legate ;  to  declare  himself  ready  to  give  sure- 
ties that  he  would  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope. 
•*  What  sentence  ?  "  sternly  exclaimed  the  Pope,  **  that 
which  has  been  already  delivered,  or  that  which  is  to 
be  delivered?  He  knows  our  decree:  let  him  put 
away  his  concubine,  receive  his  lawful  wife,  reinstate 
the  bishops  whom  he  has  expelled,  and  give  them  satis- 
faction for  their  losses ;  then  we  will  raise  the  interdict, 
receive  his  sureties,  examine  into  the  alleged  relation- 
ship, and  pronounce  our  decree.'*  The  answer  went 
to  the  heart  of  Agnes  of  Meran  ;  it  drove  the  king  to 
fury.  ♦*!  will  turn  Mohammedan  I  Happy  Saladin, 
he  has  no  Pope  above  him  I ''  But  without  the  support 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  realm  even  the 
haughty  Philip  Augustus  must  bow.     He  summoned  a 

1  Nee  in  pefsonam  sobintrodnctaB,  vel  ttuun  sententiam  aHqnam  proftmi- 
dam  dnxerimiu,  sed  torram  tantum  poet  freqnentes  oommonitlonee  subjecl- 
mu8  interdicto.  —  EpJet  ▼.  50. 
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jjarliament  at  Paris;  it  was  attended  by  all  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown.  Agnes  appeared  in  her  beauty, 
as  when  she  had  distributed  the  prizes  of  valor  at 
Compiegne ;  in  her  sadness  (says  a  chronicler  of  the 
day),^  like  the  widow  of  Hector  before  the  Greeks 
(she  was  &r  gone  with  child).  The  barons  sat  mute, 
not  a  sword  flashed  from  its  scabbard.  *^  What  is  to 
be  done?  "  demanded  the  King.  "  Obey  the  Pope,  dis- 
miss Agnes,  receive  back  Ingeburga."  So  appalled 
were  the  nobles  of  France  by  the  Papal  interdict. 
The  King  turned  bitteriy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  demanded  whether  the  Pope  had  declared  his  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  a  mockery.  The  prelate  de- 
nied it  not.  "  What  a  fool  wert  thou,  then,  to  utter 
such  a  sentence  I "  The  King  sent  a  new  embassy  to 
Rome.  Agnes  of  Meran  addressed  a  touching  epistle 
to  the  Pope.  ^^She,  a  stranger,  the  daughter  of  a 
Christian  prince,  had  been  married,  young  and  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  to  the  King,  in  the  &jce  of  Gk>d  and 
of  the  Church;  she  had  borne  him  two  children.  She 
cared  not  for  the  crown,  it  was  on  her  husband  that  she 
had  set  her  love.  Sever  me  not  from  him.'*  The  in- 
dexible Pope  deigned  no  reply.  Innocent  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Ostia,  a  kinsman  of.  the  Bang  of  France, 
one  of  his  most  trusted  counsellors,  in  compliance  with 
the  King's  suppliant  request,  as  the  Legate  to  France. 
His  instructions  were  ftiU  and  explicit :  he  was  to  de* 
mand  complete  satis&ction  for  the  dispossessed  clergy, 
the  banishment  of  the  concubine  Q^  the  German  adul- 


1  Gal.  Brito.  I  have  consulted  Capefigue^s  Philippe  Anguste,  but  with 
the  care  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  read  that  rapid  but  inexact  writer. 
This,  however,  was  his  first  and  best  work.  There  are  some  important  let- 
ters on  the  subject  in  Langebek.  Rerum  Danicamm  Scriptores. 
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teress**  she  is  called  by  some  of  the  coarser  writers), 
not  only  from  the  palace  but  from  the  realm  ;  the  pub- 
lic reception  of  Ingeburga ;  an  oath  and  sureties  to 
abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinals 
(Octavian  of  Ostia  was  accompanied  by  John  of  Co- 
lonna)  were  received  in  France  in  a  kind  of  trembling 
yet  undisguised  triumph ;  they  came  to  deliver  the  land 
from  its  curse.  At  Vezelay  they  were  met  by  the  great 
prelates  and  clergy  of  the  realm ;  the  King  received 
them  at  Sens  with  the  utmost  respect;  he  promised 
satis&ction  to  the  Churchmen,  was  reconciled  to  the 
Bishops  of  Paris  and  Soissons.  To  the  King's  castle 
of  St.  Leger  came  the  cardinals,  the  prelates ;  and  in 
their  train  Ingeburga.  The  people  thronged  round  the 
gates :  but  the  near  approach  of  Ingeburga  seemed  to 
rouse  again  all  the  King's  insuperable  aversion.^  The 
Cardinals  demanded  that  the  scene  of  reconciliation 
should  be  pubhc ;  the  negotiation  was  almost  broken 
off;  the  people  were  in  wild  despair.  At  last  the  King 
seemed  to  master  himself  for  a  strong  effort.  With 
the  Legates  and  some  of  the  churchmen  he  visited  her 
in  her  chamber.  The  workings  of  his  countenance  be- 
trayed the  struggle  within  :  "  The  Pope  does  me  vio- 
lence,*' he  said.  "  His  Holiness  requires  but  justice," 
answered  Ingeburga.  She  was  led  forth,  presented  to 
the  Council  in  royal  apparel ;  a  faithful  knight  connon  at 
of  the  King  came  forward,  and  swore  that  Sept.'7,]2oo. 
the  King  would  receive  and  honor  her  as  Queen  of 
France.  At  that  instant  the  clanging  of  the  bells  pro- 
claimed the  raising  of  the  interdict.  The  curtains  were 
withdrawn  from  the  images,  from  the  crucifixes ;  the 
doors  of  the  churches  flew  open,  the  multitudes  streamo^d 

1  Epist.  iii.  140.    Apnd  da  TheiL 
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in  to  satiate  their  pious  desires,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed for  seven  months.  The  news  spread  throughont 
France ;  it  reached  Dijon  in  six  dajs,  where  the  edict 
first  proclaimed  was  abrogated  in  form.  Nothing, 
however,  could  induce  Philip  Augustas  to  live  with 
Ingebnrga  as  his  wife.  He  severed  himself  from  Ag- 
nes of  Meran,  now  a  third  time  about  to  become  a 
mother.  It  is  said  that  at  their  parting  interview  their 
passionate  kisses,  sobs,  and  mutual  protestations  were 
heard.  Her  pregnancy  was  so  &r  advanced  that  she 
could  not  leave  the  kingdom  ;  she  retired  to  a  castle  in 
Normandy;  the  serfs  were  said  to  see  her  pale  form 
wandering,  with  wild  gestures  and  dishevdled  hair, 
upon  the  battlements.  She  brought  forth  a  son  in  sor- 
row ;  he  received  the  fitting  name  of  Tristan. 

The  Legates  appointed  a  Council  for  the  solemn  ad- 
judication of  the  cause.  It  was  to  meet  at  Soissons 
at  a  time  fancifully  fixed  at  six  months,  six  days,  and 
six  hours  from  the  date  of  the  summons.  The  King 
of  Denmark  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lund  were  cited 
to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Danish  princess. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  with  all  outward  show  of  honor, 
Ingebnrga  was  but  a  more  stately  prisoner.  She  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  of  the  favor  shown  by  the  Legate 
to  the  King :  Octavian  had  been  flattered  and  softened 
by  the  recognition  of  his  relationship  to  Philip.  Inno- 
cent himself  addressed  the  cardinals  in  language,  which 
delicately  suggested  his  dissatisfaction,  if  the  Pope 
was  not  yet  content  with  his  victory  over  the  Kitig, 
the  prelates,  and  clergy,  who  had  reused  instantane- 
ous and  complete  obedience  to  the  interdict,  must  be 
punished  with  the  most  abject  humiliation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Bishops  of  Chartres,  of 
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Orleans,  Melun,  Noyon,  Beauvais,  and  Auxerre  were 
compelled  to  appear  at  Rome  (the  aged  and  the  in* 
firm  were  alone  permitted  to  appear  by  their  proc- 
tors) to  express  their  contrition  and  obtain  absolution 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff.  The  Pope  prohibited  the 
promotion  of  Hngo,  the  refractory  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Sens.^ 

The  Council  of  Soissons  met  at  the  appointed  time 
ifi  great  pomp.  The  Cardinal  Octavian  pr&«  connvii  or 
sided  at  first,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  biw.  s»  1201. 
of  the  Cardinal  of  St,  Paul.  The  King  entered  the 
city  on  one  side ;  Ingeburga  took  up  her  dweUing  in 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame.  She  was  received  with 
the  honors  of  a  Queen.  On  the  side  of  the  King 
appeared  a  great  number  of  learned  lawyers,  who 
pleaded  at  considerable  length  the  nullity  of  the  mar- 
riage; the  Archbishop  of  Lund  and  the  Danish  am- 
bassadors declared  that  ttiey  were  present  when  the 
messengers  of  Philip  demanded  Ingeburga  in  mar- 
riage ;  having  sworn  in  his  name  that  he  would 
marry  her  and  crown  her  as  soon  as  she  entered  his 
realm.  They  produced  the  oath*  **  We  arraign  you, 
King  of  France  1  therefore,  of  perjury^  of  breach  of 
fidth ;  we  appeal  from  the  Lord  Octavian,  your  kins- 
man, in  whom  we  have  no  trust,  to  the  Pope."  Oc- 
tavian requested  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Cardinal  of, St.  Paul.  "We  have  appealed  to  the 
Pope,"  they  said,  and  departed.  But  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Cardinal  John  the  cause  went  on.  Ten  bishops 
and  several  abbots  pleaded  for  Ingeburga.  But  an 
unknown  chamipion  appeared  in  the  lists,'  and  bon^ 

1  Gesta,  iTii. 

<  Roger  Horeden. 
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awaj  the  prize  in  defence  of  the  injured  beauty,  Ag- 
nes of  Meran.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  unpretend- 
ing demeanor,  but  such  was  the  perspicuity,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  fervor  of  his  speech,  that  die  assembly 
sat  in  wonder.  He  disappeared  at  the  end.  So 
ran  the  legend  of  this  unknown  priest,  who  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Queen  of  France.  But  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  inexhaustible  arguments  —  tliey  had  sat 
fourteen  days ;  the  cardinals,  the  audience  showed  signs 
of  impatience :  they  were  strangely  and  suddenly  re- 
leased. One  morning  the  King  rode  up  to  the  Coun- 
cil ;  he  declared  that  he  would  receive  and  live  with 
Ingeburga  as  his  wife.  At  once  she  was  mounted 
behind  him;  and  the  King  rode  off  with  his  hated 
spouse  through  the  wondering  streets,  without  bidding 
^irewell  to  the  perplexed  cardinals.  The  Council  was 
at  an  end.  The  Cardinal  John  returned  to  Rome. 
The  Cardinal  Octavian  remained  in  France. 

The  motive  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus was  unknown  in  his  own  days.  But  in  all 
pirobability  he  was  informed  that  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  Meran  was,  if  not  actually  dying,  not  likely  to 
live.  Some  superstitious  fears  arising  from  her  death, 
some  remorse  which  might  awaken  in  the  hour  of 
affliction,  some  desire  to  propitiate  the  Church  towards 
the  object  of  his  love,  and  to  procore  availing  prayers 
for  her  salvation ;  above  all,  that  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart,  and  was  the  object  which  he  pressed 
most  earnestly  soon  after  her  doath,  the  legitimation 
by  the  Pope  of  the  children  which  she  had  borne 
him,  may  have  determined  the  impetuous  monarch  to 
this  sudden  change,  if  not  of  feeling,  of  conduct.  To 
the  legitimation  of  his  sons  the  Pope  consented.     But 
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•whatever  his  motive,  Philip  could  not,  or  would  not 
conquer  his  inconceivable  aversion  to  the  person  of 
Ingeburga.  To  the  Pope  he  declared  repeatedly  that 
nothing  but  witchcraft  could  be  the  cause.^  The  Pope, 
in  language  somewhat  remarkable,  urged  the  King  to 
prepare  himself  by  prayer,  by  alms,  and  by  the  sacrar 
ment,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  spell.^  But  in  a  more 
dignified  letter,  he  enjoins  him  at  least  to  treat  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  descendant  of  kings,  to 
the  sister  of  a  king,  the  wife  of  a  king,  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  Philip  Augustus  obeyed  not ;  he  eluded 
even  this  command.  Ingeburga  was  led  from  castle 
.to  castle,  from  cloister  to  cloister;  she  was  even  de- 
prived of  the  offices  of  religion,  her  only  consolation ; 
her  bitter  complaints  still  reached  Rome ;  still  new 
remonstrances  were  made  by  Innocent ;  till  her  voice 
seems  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  wars  of  France 
and  England,  of  Philip  Augustus  and  John ;  and  In- 
nocent in  his  new  fiinction  of  mediator  between  or 
rather  dictator  to  these  rival  monarchs,  seemed  to 
forget  the  neglected  and  peisecuted  Queen.  Many 
years  after  Philip  is  said  to  have  made  her  his  Queen 
in  all  outward  honors,  but  even  then  she  was  not 
his  wife.' 

1  See  in  the  Gnuide  Chronique  what  the  monks  made  of  this.  ''Ua 
yienx  derc"  (how  came  he  there?)  **aTaitTa  le  diable  tout  rooge  .  .  . 
(bl&trant  snr  lee  genoux  de  la  rejne,  fiueant  poetures  et  mines  horribles.'* 

«  Epist  X.  176. 

*  Grandes  Chroniques,  sob  ann.  1318. 
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